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Ik  placing  before  the  public,  for  their  consideration  and  acceptance,  a  work 
as  extensive  and  peculiar  as  the  present,  the  Publishers  conceive  it  to  be  no 
less  due  to  their  readers  than  themselves,  to  offer  some  preliminary  thoughts, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  oircumstances,  felicitous  or  other- 
wise, that  have  attended  its  production. 

It  must,  probably,  be  admitted  as  a  unique  feature,  that  this  History  covers, 
in  a  sense  strictly  local  and  minute,  a  greater  space  of  territory  than  has  ever 
before  been  embraced  in  a  single  effort  of  the  kind.  We  certainly  are  not 
aware  of  any  one  historical  work,  hitherto  issued,  that  has  dealt  with  an  area 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  distributed  between  fifty-six  thrifty 
towns  and  two  large  incorporated  cities.  There  would  not,  indeed,  be  very 
numerous  cases  of  such  a  possibility.  Yet  this  is  the  task  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves,  and  with  the  execution  of  which  we  now  advance,  as  we 
hope,  to  the  approbation  of  a  candid  and  intelligent  public. 

Thei%  seems  to  be  little  need  to  explain  our  purpose,  to  have  every  town 
history  prepared  by  some  author  of  full  and  admitted  acquaintance  with  the 
place  in  question.  We  have,  we  think,  been  able  to  do  this  in  nearly  every 
instance,  even  to  the  employment  of  an  author  dwelling  on  the  very  ground. 
While  the  effect  of  this  system,  working  in  compliance  with  a  ]Drospectus  of 
definite  historical  topics,  may  be  found  to  be  the  production  of  a  certain  man- 
nerism in  style,  we  cannot  but  affirm,  that  it  has  l^d  to  the  gathering  up  of 
more  and  better  facts,  more  lucidly  an*angcd  and  more  vividly  recited,  than 
could  have  been  found  in  the  work  of  any  single  writer  attempting  to  handle 
the  whole  subject. 

We  have  not,  however,  left  the  effort  to  itself,  even  at  this  point.  The 
manuscript  of  the  local  author  has  been,  in  almost  all  cases,  carefully  examined 
and  supen'ised  by  the  best  available  talent,  before  going  to  press.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  county  proper  has  all  passed  under  the  eyes  of  Judge  P.  Emory 
Aldrich  and  Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.  D.,  of  Worcester,  and  every  statement  in 
it  has  been  strictly  verified  under  their  direction.  We  desire  to  record  our 
obligations  to  these  gentlemen  and  scholars  in  the  clearest  manner.  Also  to 
Edmund  M.  Barton  for  his  vigilant  and  courteous  attention  to  the  authors  and 
publishers  in  their  frequent  visits  to  the  Library  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
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Society.  Likewise,  for  similar  services  rendered  in  respect  of  single  towns, 
we  present  our  acknowledgments  to  Eev.  J.  D.  Crosby,  Hon.  George  W. 

t 

Johnson,  Hon.  E.  B.  Lyndo,  Hon.  Freeman  Walker,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  Esq., 
Hon.  N.  L.  Johnson,  Stephen  Shepley,  Esq.,  Hev.  John  Haven,  Eev.  Samuel 
May,  Col.  Asa  H.  Waters,  Hon.  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  Eev.  G.  H.  DeBevoise, 
J.  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  George  F.  Daniels,  Esq.,  Hon.  Jason  Godding,  Hon. 
George  Whitney,  Samuel  I.  Howe,  Esq.,  Eev.  Dr.  Lucius  E.  Paige,  Samuel 
M.  Lane  and  Manning  Leonard,  Esqs.,  Charles  A.  Wheelock,  Esq«,  J.  G. 

T 

Mudge,  Esq.,  Bethuel  Ellis,  Esq.,  Dr.  William  D.  Peck,  Hon.  Wm.  IJpham, 
and  others  who  may  have  escaped  our  present  memory.  We  do  not  fail  to  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  these  gentlemen,  both  to  our 
readers  and  ourselves,  nor  of  their  notable  kindness  in  affording  those  services 
80  readily. 

-  A  somewhat  ripe  experience  in  this  kind  of  literary  labor  has  rendered  us 
fiilly  sensible  of  many  things  that'  are  almost  certain  to  be  alleged,  with  more 
or  less  vigor,  as  defects  in  the  work  after  its  best  completion.  We  wish  here 
to  be  well  understood,  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  warrant  against  defects  in 
our  book.  We  do  not  believe  we  have  included  false,  nor  even  incorrect,  state- 
ments :  at  least  we  have  used  eveiy  exertion  to  prevent  it.  But  that  some 
facts  —  possibly  important  ones  —  may  have  been  omitted,  is  not  only  likely, 
but  the  contrary  would  be  quite  incredible  if  not  impossible.  We  have  not 
undertaken  to  collect  all  the  history  of  Worcester  County,  but  we  have  agreed 
for  certain  classes  of  facts,  and  we  think  our  i^reement  has  been  faithfully 
kept  on  our  part. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  this  work  essentially  a  Worcester  County  pro- 
duction, and  in  conformity  with  this  idea  the  paper  of  the  present  edition  was 
made  expressly  for  us  by  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  the  long-established  and 
extensive  paper  manufacturers  at  Fitchburg,  and  is  in  itself  a  commentary  on 
the  industry  of  the  district  which  the  whole  work  is  given  to  describe. 

In  conclusion,  we  only  ask  that  every  one  disposed  to  bo  critical  of  such  a 
production,  will  candidly  remember  the  difficulties  that  must  inevitably  beset 
the  progress  of  every  part.  The  result,  however,  is  before  the  public.  We 
have  sought  to  make  it  not  only  a  History,  but  an  Exhibition  of  Worcester 
County.  An  equal  array  of  its  local  features,  in  beautiful  and  artistic  illustra- 
tion, was  never  before  brought  together.  The  plates  are  in  every  instance 
new,  and  their  execution  bears  evidence  of  good  workmanship  in  the  high  art 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  first 
division  of  this  work  is  the  history  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  as  a  county. 
The  history  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  is  entirely  distinct.  A  constant 
recognition  of  this  distinction  will  prevent  disappointment,  and,  in  some  cases, 
will  forestall  criticism. 

A  county  is  a  unit  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  historian  of  a  county  must 
treat  of  matters  pertaining  to  it  as  a  territorial  division,  created  for  special  pur- 
poses. The  first  use  of  a  county  is  as  a  judicial  division  of  the  State.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  view  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  county,  and  the  action  of  the 
courts,  must  have  a  prominent  place.  This  will  include  a  list  of  all  judges, 
district-attorneys,  sheriffs,  clerks  of  court,  and  other  officers  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  county  buildings,  as  court-houses,  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  are  entitled  to  notice.  It  will  be  proper,  also,  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  important  cases  which  have  excited  great  interest  in  the  county 
ill  former  times. 

Again,  a  county  is.  a  political  unit  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  in  1781,  it  was  strictly  so,  because  the  State  senators  were 
chosen  on  a  general  ticket,  and  each  one  was  a  representative  of  the  whole 
county.  At  present  a  certain  number  of  senators  is  allotted  to  each  county, 
though  they  are  chosen  by  districts. 

Thirdly,  a  county  has,  for  one  of  its  functions,  the  laying-out  and  orderijig 
of  roads,  which  towns  are  not  responsible  for,  or  are  not  willing  to  make. 
This  business,  and  the  arranging  of  niilroikcl  crossings,  are  among  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  county^ commissioners. 

In  some  respects  the  Indians  have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  history  of  the 

county.      The  whole  of  the  territory  out  of  which  "Worcester  County  was 

carved,  formerly  was  in  possession  and  under  the  sway  of  the  Xipmuck  or 

Xipnct  trilnj.     The  seven  Christian  Indian  churches  in  the  county  belonged  to 

this  tribe.     They  are  therefore  noticed  at  sonic  length  in  this  division  of  the 

work.    The  sections  of  the  tribe,  as  the  Weshakini  of  Lancaster,  the  Qua- 
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boags  of  Brookficldy  tbo  Hassanamcsetts  of  Grafton,  the  Fcgans  of  Dudley, 
and  some  othci'Sy  will  have  duo  mention  in  the  sketches  of  the  towns  to  which 
they  belonged. 

The  County  of  Worcester  has  also,  as  a  section  of  the  State,  a  distinct 
arrangement  or  collocation  of  mountains  and  hills ;  a  distinct  and  almost  exclu- 
sive water-system  connected  with  these  elevations,  and  a  geological  formation 
exhibiting  peculiar  features,  all  of  which  transcend  town  limits,  and  must 
therefore  be  treated  coimty-wise.  Natural  scenery  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
several  towns,  faUs  into  the  province  of  the  town  historians,  who  have  not 
failed  to  describe  the  natural  beauties  of  the  places  assigned  to  them. 

In  treating  of  other  subjcetst,  such  as  education,  religion,  business,  political 
affairs  and  secular  associations,  it  is  necessary  to  bo  confined  to  those  aspects 
of  these  things  which  are  general,  and  not  confined  to  town  or  city  limits. 
For  example,  Conferences,  Denominations,  Academies,  Agricultural  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies  embrace  many  towns,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  county. 
None  of  the  schools  in  Worcester  are  local  institutioiis,  except  those  which  are 
supported  and  supervised  by  the  city.  Those  not  under  municipal  control  ai^ 
properly  included  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Historically  considered,  there 
were  events  in  the  Eevolution  and  in  Shays'  Rebellion,  for  which  Worcester 
furnished  the  scenes  but  the  events  themselves  are  a  part  of  the  annals  of  the 
county. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  what  is  claimed  as  pertaining  to  the  county  history 
piroper.  A  few  words  may  be  pertinent  in  relation  to  the  mattei*s  which  are 
excluded  from  this  part  of  the  work,  and  left  to  the  town  and  city  historians. 
Everything  belongs  to  the  history  of  a  New  England  town.  Its  origin ;  its 
scenery ;  its  inhabitants ;  its  acts  as  a  town ;  its  roads ;  its  schools ;  its  paro- 
chial annals ;  its  business ;  its  military  history ;  its  characteristics ;  its  prom- 
inent  or  distinguished  men  and  women ;  all  there  is  in  it  to  be  interested  ia,  or 
proud  of,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  town  historian.  ToTv'ns  are  before 
counties.  They  have  more  important  functions,  except  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Their  history  is  far  more  interesting  than  that  of  counties  can  be, 
and  to  the  town  histories  the  reader  must  look  for  the  matters  of  chief  interest 
in  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  WATER  SYSTEM  OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  tbe  county  is  variable,  consisting  of  valleys,  plains,  hills, 
and  mountains.  The  elevation  of  the  land,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  from 
two  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet,  in  general,  Avith  many  summits  rising  much 
above  the  latter  height.  The  Great  AVatatic,  in  the  north  <;f  the  county,  whose 
broad  bat^c  extends  into  New  Hampshire,  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  tide-water.  The  height  of  Wachusett  Mountain  is,  by  good  authority, 
two'  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  earlier  surveys  or  estimates  gavo 
it  a  much  higher  elevation.  In  1777,  the  Hon.  John  At^inthrop  reported  its 
summit  to  be  three  thousand  and  twelve  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

A  lofty  range  extends  entirely  across  the  county,  from  noith  to  south,  with 
Wachusett  IMountain  nearly  in  the  middle.  This  mountain  range,  with  tho 
valleys  which  are  tho  beds  of  streams  that  take  their  rise  near  tho  base  of 
Wachusett,  includes  the  whole  county,  except  the  north-west  corner,  separated 
by  Miller*s  River,  and  a  tier  of  towns  on  the  east  side  from  Harvard  to  Black- 
stone,  divided  off  by  the  valleys  of  the  Nashua,  Lake  Quinsigamond,  and 
Blackstone  River. 

Tho  water  system  of  the  county  is  simple  in  one  respect.  Nearly  all  the 
streams  and  rivers  flow  from  the  central  elevation.  As  said  above,  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  count3%  including  Royalston  and  a  small  section  of  one  or 
two  other  towns,  is  cut  off  from  tho  rest  of  the  county  by  Miller's  River,  but 
tho  largest  afiluents  of  this  river  are  from  the  western  base  of  the  Wachusett 
range.  Turning  south  we  find  tho  sources  of  Ware  River,  and  other  feeders 
of  tho  Chicopee  on  the  western  base  of  the  mountain.  The  united  waters 
empty  into  tho  Connecticut.  The  head  springs  of  the  Quinebaug  and  French 
rivers  are  in  the  southern  spur  of  Wachusett,  and  flow  into  Long  Island 
Sound ;  while  the  Blackstone,  rising  in  Iloldcn,  near  its  base,  and  in  Grafton 
receiving  the  outflow  of  Lake  Quinsig:miond,  flows  south  to  Narragansett  Bay. 
Coming  to  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  Wachusett,  we  find  tho  main 
sources  of  the  north  branch  of  tho  Nashua  River  in  Westminster  and  Ash- 
bumham;   and  the  springs  of  tho  south  branch  in  Princeton  and  Rutland. 
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These  latter  flowing  northerly  to  Lancaster,  unite  with  the  noilh  bnuich ;  and 
the  main  stream  extends  to  the  Merrimac  at  Nashua,  and  by  that  channel 
reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  eastern   tier  of  towns  forms  a  watershed.     The  western  side  of  the  . 
range  pours  its  waters  into  tlie  valleys  of  tlio  Nashua  and  tlio  Blackstone. 
The  streams  on  the  easterly  side  empty  into  the  Charles,  the  Sudbury,  and 
the  Assabet ;  the  two  latter  formii%g  the  Concord,  which  joins  the  Merrimac  at 
Lowell. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  if  travelers  should  start  from 
th^  mouths  of  the  Nashua,  the  Blackstone,  the  Quinebaug,  the  Chicopee,  and 
the  Bayquage,  or  jSIiller's  rivers,  and  follow  them  up  to  their  highest  sources, 
they  would  find  themselves  in  not  remote  proximity  around  the  base  of  Waehu- 
sett,  which  rises  like  a  grand  and  regular  dome  iu  the  centre  of  the  county. 

The  valley,  which  divides  the  eastern  tier  of  towns  from  the  miun  body  of 
the  county,  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  general  reader  as  well  as  of  the 
geologist.  It  seems  to  bo  one  valley  from  the  north  to  the  harbor  at  Provi- 
dence, though  the  two  main  streams  of  the  valley  run  in  exactly  opposite 
directions.  The  Nashua  turns  to  the  north  at  West  Boylston,  and  the  Black* 
stone  bends  to  the  south  at  Worcester;  but  Lake  Quinsigamond,  which  flows 
into  the  Blackstone,  is  separated  from  the  Nashua  by  a  short  and  low  dcpres^on 
which  is  lifted  by  only  a  slight  elevation  above  the  intei"vale  at  West  IJoylston.  . 
There  are  indications  that  the  Nashua  once  flowed  southward  in  a  much  more  ,. 
copious  stream ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  not  extravagant  conjecture,  that  its  waters 
poured  through  Quinsigamond  and  the  Blackstone  valleys  into  Narragansett 
Bay^  .  However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  continuous  valley  from  Pcppercll  to 
Providence,  and  it  is  a  Iwautiful  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  county. 

It  is  expected  that  the  historians  of  the  several  towns  \yill  note  the  pleasant 
aspects  of  .nature  in  their  localities.  These  will  include  objects  of  local  pride 
or  pleasure,  as  hills,  ponds  and  valleys,  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  town- 
ship. On.  the  oth<?r  hand,  the  ranges  of  land,  and  the  rivers  which  extend 
through  the  county,  binding  the  whole  together  into  one  geographical  system, 
belong  to  the  county  history.  Tliero  is  a  great  difforenco  in  towns^  in  regard 
to  their  surfacq,  and  genpral  rcontonr.  Towns  lying  side  by  side  often  show 
this  diversity  in  their  make-up.  One  will  be  all  loveliness  iu  the  mingling  o(. 
hill  and  valley,  meadow  and  woodland;  another  will  bo  wild,  rough,  and 
perhaps  gr^ndin  i(s. outlines ;  while  a  third  will  have  nothing  either  pleasant  or 
awe-^inspiring.  The  scenery  is  cither  common-place  or  vulgar,  if  that  epithet 
can  be.  properly  applied  to  any  of  the  works  of  nature.  Again,  there  are 
towns  in  which  the  tourist  can  find  nothing  to  please  the  eye,  but  they  furnish 
a  lofty  standpoint  from  which  a  wide  extent  of  the  country  is  visi!)le.  The 
near  is  i-epulsive,  while  the  distant  is  extensive  and  grand.  At  the  feet  of  the 
observer  are  rocks,  :swamps,  and  stumpy  fields,  but  at  a  distance  lakes,  and  far- 
off  mouutaiAS)  rising  iu  serried  ridges  to  the  clouds.    There  are  towns  which 
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combine  the  distant  and  the  near  in  an  harmonious  Tvhole,  and  therefore  please 
the  eye  in  whatever  direction  it  is  turned.  Such  townships  are  Petersham, 
Barrc,  Leominster,  Lancaster,  ^yorccster,  not  to  speak4>f  others  scarcely  less 
noted  for  beautiful  scenery.  The  wildest  aspects  of  nature,  within  the  limits 
of  the  county,  are  probably  in  Koyalston  and  Sutton.  The  wild  glens,  cas- 
cades, and  waterfalls  in  the  former,  and  the  rugged,  and  awful  chasms  of 
••  Purgatory"  in  the  latter,  are  a  never-failing  attraction  to  visitors. 

When  the  county  was  first  explored,  little  was  found  to  di"aw  the  settler 
hither  except  in  the  intervales  of  the  Nashua,  and  the  streams  which  flow  south- 
ward fom  Wachusett.  The  region  was  hilly,  covered  with  woods,  filled  with 
wild  animals,  and  roamed  over  by  the  natives.  Insects,  and  snakes,  often 
venomous,  were  an  annoyance  or  a  dread  to  the  hunter  and  explorer.  The 
adder,  the  copperhead  and  the  rattlesnake,  were  to  be  guarded  against  in  all 
places.  The  journals  of  the  captains,  in  the  old  Indian  wars,  often  make  men- 
tions of  poisonous  serpents.  Wild-cats,  wolves,  and  l)eai*s  were  common,  not 
only  preying  upon  tame  animals,  but  endangering  human  life.  We  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  leading  men  in  Boston,  not  having  the  gift  of  prophecy 
or  of  statesmanlike  foresight,  doubted  whether  Worcester  could  ever  become  a 
•*  respectable  county."  They  could  not  forecast  the  time  when  this  wild  section 
should  be  fi*ee  from  noxious  animals,  and  these  hills  and  valleys  be  brought 
under  skilful  cultivation,  and  these  streams,  turned  to  the  work  of  driving 
machinery,  should  be  lined  with  thriving  villages  and  flourishing  cities. 

The  large  streams  of  the  county,  especially  those  dignified  by  the  names  of 
rivers,  cut  through  or  divide  several  towns,  and  may,  therefore,  come  into  this 
review  without  apology.  The  current  of  Miller's,  or  Bayquage  river,  from  its 
source  in  Ashburnham,  flows  some  twenty-five  miles  before  passing  into  the 
county  of  Franklin ;  and  with  its  chief  aflluent,  the  Otter,  drains  wholly,  or 
in  part,  eight  towns.  Its  flow  of  water  is  abundant,  and  owing  to  great  ponds' 
and  reservoirs,  is  constant.  The  stream  descends  so  rapidly  that  it  furnishes 
numerous  sites  for  mills  and  factories.  This  river,  insignificant  as  it  may  seem 
on  the  map,  is  the  means  of  life  and  growth  to  much  of  the  business  in  the 
north-west  of  the  county.  There  are  many  pleasant  scenes  on  the  river  and 
its  branches,  lined  with  meadows  and  plains ;  but  there  is  very  little  of  that 
peculiar  formation  called  intervale. 

Ware  River,  rising  on  the  west  side  of  Wachusett,  has  its  head  spriags  in 
Princeton,  Westminster  and  Hubbardston.  Gathering  the  water  from  several 
considerable  streams,  it  binds  ten  or  twelve  towns  into  one  group,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  county.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  ponds,  which  gem  the 
landscape ;  and  though  the  country  it  traverses  is,  in  part,  rough  and  swampy, 
yet  there  are  reaches  of  surpassing  loveliness  on  its  banks. 

Numerous  streams,  rising  in  Paxton,  Oakham,  Spencer,  and  the  Brookfields, 
feed  the  Cbicopee ;  and  in  their  flow  add  much  to  the  physical  features  of  a 
region  which  has  always  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  traveler,  anc( 
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endeared  it  to  the  hearts  of  its  iuhabitants.  The  south-west  section  of  the 
county  is  watered  by  ponds,  lakes  and  streams,  which  swell  the  flood  of  the 
Quinebaug  and  French  rivers  and  the  great  pond  or  lake  in  Webster,  (whose 
bigness  the  Indians  seem  to  have  labored  to  express  by  ita  long  and  sounding 
udme,  Chau«bun-a-gan-ga-maug,)  flash  in  the  sunshine,  ripple  under  the  breeze, 
and  lighten  up  the  face  of  the  (bounty. 

The  Blackstono  gathers  the  waters  from  a  dozen  or  more  towns  in  the  south* 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  reaching  from  the  centre  to  the  line  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  numerous  ponds  which  diversify  the  landscape  in  Leicester  and 
Sutton ;  Quinsigamond  Lake,  which,  like  a  section  of  a  great  river,  beautifies 
the  bordei's  of  three  or  four  towns,  and  glasses  the  gentle  slopes  of  Worcester 
and  Shrewsbury  for  several  miles ;  the  many  artificial  as  well  as  natural  ponds 
in  Upton,  Northbridge,  Douglas,  Uxbridge,  Milford,  oMendon  and  Blackstone, 
and  the  winding  of  the  main  river,  swelled  by  these  unfiiiling  affluents,  through 
its  long  valley,  —  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  whole  region. 

Of  all  the  rivers  in  the  county,  however,  the  Nashua  is  the  largest  within 
county  limits,  and  has  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty  of  scenery.  The  north-^ 
em  branch  is  fed  by  streams  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Watatic,  and  the  northern  base  of  Wachusett,  then  flowing  through  Fitchburg, 
and  Leominster,  it  joins  the  southern  branch  in  Lancaster.  This  latter  stream 
has  its  fountains  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  mountain,  aud  pnurs 
its  accumulated  flood  through  Holden,  Sterling,  the  Boylstons  and*  Clinton  to 
the  junction  in  Lancaster,  and  so  on  to  the  north.  The  scenery  of  a  whole 
province  is  found  in  its  course.  Mountains,  lofty  hills,  granite  domes,  gorges, 
rapids,  lakes,  ponds,  reservoirs,  plains,  .meadows,  uplands  and,  above  all, 
intervales,  are  brought  into  a  natural  unity,  and  contribute  to  form  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  interesting  sections  of  the  State.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
intervales  of  the  Nashua  Valley  in  fertility  and  diversified  l>eauty.  There  is  a 
charming  little  vale  in  Holden ;  there  is  a  broader  sweep  of  alluvial  plain  in 
West  Boylston,  on  the  southern  branch.  On  the  northern,  as  it  flows  through 
Leominster,  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  the  same  formation,  adding  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  its  natural  amenity.  But  the  perfection  of 
intervale  formation  is  to  be  found  in  Lancaster,  on  both  branches ;  and  the 
main  river,  for  miles  and  miles,  as  the  stream  hurries  along  over  rapids,  or 
gently  curves  and  doubles  on  itself,  and  lingers  as  if  it  loved  the  child  of  its 
own  creation.  Its  channel  has  run,  in  successive  ages,  all  over  the  broad 
valley,  from  side  to  side,  and  every  gireat  flood  swells  jt  to  a  mighty  river  that 
covers  all  the  space  between  the  bordering  hiils.  The  loam  of  not  less  than 
sixteen  towns,  annually  brought  down  from  the  hills,  contributes  to  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  and  nourishes  a  diversified  vegetation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intervale  has  been  growing  more  regular 
and  even  on  its  surface  in  the  course  of  centuries.  JBvery  overflow  tends  to 
fill  up  hollows,  and  smooth  over  inequalities  of  surface.     An  occasional 
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clivci*gcQce  of  the  river  from  its  channel  leaves  a  dead  river,  or  an  unsightly 
ditch,  but  successive  floods  fill  these  places  with  the  debris  of  forests,  mills 
and  bridges,  mixed  and  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  until  a  good  soil  is 
created,  and  the  surface  of  the  intervale  is  unbroken.  A  gi*eat  change  of  this 
kind  has  taken  place  within  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time,  between  the 
junction  at  Lancaster  and  the  Shirley  line.  There  is  a  small  body  of  water 
on  the  western  border  of  Bolton  and  Harvard,  called  "*  Still  River."  On 
old  maps  this  was  called  the  "  Long  Pond  "  or  ^  Long  Lake,"  and  was  three- or 
four  miles  in  length,  with  a  much  greater  breadth  than  the  widest  part  of  the 
main  river  at  present.  South  of  this  lake,  or  perhaps  a  shallow  continuation 
of  it,  and  directly  opposite  Lancaster  station,  at  the  east,  was  a  swampy  tract 
called  the  "  Swans'  Swamp."  This  swamp  was  crossed  by  the  main  road  to 
Concord  till  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  now  filled  so  as  to  be 
passable,  dry  shod,  in  the  summer.  The  land  is  mowed  and  pastured.  In 
like  manner  the  greater  part  of  the  **Long  Lake"  has  become  solid  land,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  "Still  River"  will  dwindle  to  a  brook,  unless  .the 
Nashua  forsakes  its  present  bed  in  Lancaster  and  seeks  its  ancient  course  in 
Bolton  and  Harvard.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  higher  tlian  the  land  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  intervale,  and  at  every  flood  the  overflow  tends  to  th^ 
eastward,  carrying  vast  quantities  of  fine  sand  and  finer  loam  to  fill  and  enrich 
the  fields. 


CHAPTER  11. 

GEOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

TiiERE  are  some  points  of  interest,  though  nothing  remarkable  to  the  gen* 
eral  observer,  in  the  geology  of  Worcester  County.  It  is  different,  of  course, 
to  the  scientific  explorer.  He  finds  '*  books  in  the  running  brooks  "  and  *'  ser- 
mons in  stones."  Every  ledge,  rock,  pebble  and  stone,  water-worn  tHl  round 
and  smooth  as  an  ivory  ball ;  every  bed  of  clay  and  mass  of  sand ;  every 
mountain  and  valley  and  swamp ;  every  water^K^ourse  and  pond,  is  filled  with 
the  recohls  of  countless  centuries  of  work  wrought  by  the  elements  and  by 
perished  animals  whose  pulverized  particles  have  ]^>iissed  through  a  thousand 
forms.  Hut,  leaving  this  minuter  scrutiny  to  those  who  have  time  and  taste 
for  the  study,  we  note  here  merely  >vhat  is  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  trav-* 
eler. 

The  general  rocky  formation  of  the  county  is  gneiss,  a  rock  aggregated  of 
quartz,  feldspar  and  mica.     This  prevails  over  the  western  half  of  the  county, 
through  its  whole  length.     The  same  is  true  of  the  eastern  side,  beginning  in  a 
narrow  sti'ip  on  the  east  of  Harvard  and  widening  to  the  line  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  exception  to  this  general  fiict  is  found  in  a  section  beginning  at  the  centre 
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and  extcndiDg  north  and  cast,  in  fun-like  shape,  into  Middlesex.  At  the  north 
end  of  lake  Quinsigainond,  a  vein  of  argillaceous  slate  a  mile  or  two  in  width, 
appears,  and  gradually  widening  to  three  or  four  miles  as  it  tniverscs  Lancas- 
ter, passes  out  of  the  county.  In  this  formation  there  irrcf  many  beds  of  fine 
clay,  especially  in  Lancaster,  from  which  bricks  have  been  made  in  great  quan- 
tity during  several  generations.  There  is  also  a  fine  and  extensive  slate  quarry 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town.  Slate  in  cotirser  variety  crops  out  in  sev- 
eral places. 

Starting  from  the  same  locality  —  the  north  end  of  Quinsigamond  —  another 
.  vein  of  about  the  same  width  extends  to  the  north  and  east,  stcjulily  widening 
till  it  passes  out  of  the  county  towards  Lowell.  Tliis  formatibn  is  mica  slate ; 
and  it  [passes  through  parts  of  Shrewsbury,  Boylston,  Clinton,  Berlin,  Bolton 
and  Harvai'd,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  argillaceous  slate  the  whole  length  of 
the  eastern  side  of  Lancaster. 

Taking  now  a  new  starting  point  at  the  State  line  in  Webster,  we  find  another 
formation  of  mica  slate,  about  two  miles  wide,  which  extends  north  through 
Oxford  and  Auburn  to  Worcester,  where  its  width  is  not  far  from  three  miles. 
Here  it  joins  the  argillaceous  slate,  mentioned  al>ove,  and  runs  parallel  with  it 
on  the  western  side,  widening  as  it  extends  into  West  Boylston,  Sterling, 
Leominster  and  Fitchburg,  where  it  bends  to  the  right,  and  covering  Lunen- 
burg, passes  out  of  our  bounds.  This  slaty  formation,  suigle  and  narrow  at 
the  southern  extremity,  and  triple  from  Worcester  to  the  northern  end,  with 
constantly  increasing  breadth,  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  geology  of  the 
county. 

Granite,  a  crystallized  aggregation  of  quartz,  fclds(parand  mica,  was  formerly 
found  in  the  shape  of  bowlders,  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Much  of  this  has 
been  utilized  in  foundations,  piers,  abutments  and  buildings.  Immense  masses 
of  granite  are  located  in  Fitchburg,  Harvard  and  Northbridge.  It  crops  out  in 
lessor  proportions  in  many  places.  Good  building-stone  is  common,  especially 
in  Worcester,  where  are  several  massive  and  elegant  structures  made  of  the 
cream-colored  stone,  tinged  with  iron,  which  is  drawn  from  quarries  in  and 
near  the  city.  The  quartz  rock  in  Bolton  and  Harvard  bears  such  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  gold-bearing  quartz  of  California,  that  geologists  and  old 
miners  seem  alike  suiprisbd  atthe  absence  of  the  precious  metal.  None  in 
paying  quantity  has  yet  been  found. 

Formerly  iron  was  obtained  in  several  places,  as  Sterling,  Hubbai'dston,  etc., 
but  the  amount  was  so  small,  and  the  distance  from  market  so  great,  that  the 
mines  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  geological  maps  are  marked  with 
tol^ens  of  iron  in  Worcester,  Iluljbardston,  Sterling,  Oakham,  New  Braintree, 
North  and  West  Brookficld,  Hardwick,  Sturbridge  and  Southbridge.    . 

Coal  of  an  inferior  quality  has  been  taken  from  a  mine  in  the  hill  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Worcester,  biit  the  search  for  more  and  better  has  not  been  en- 
couraged by  good  results. 
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The  limestone  quarry  iu  Bolton  was  formerly  worked,  and  large  quantities 
of  good  lime  have  been  burned  there  in  early  times ;  but  nothing  has  been  done 
recently,  though  the  material  is  not  exhausted.  Steatite,  or  soapstone  has  been 
discovered  iu  several  places,  as  Fitchburg,  Worcester  and  Millbury,  but  the 
quarries  cannot  compete  with  those  of  New  Hampshire,  and  are  of  little  pecu* 
uiary  value.  Greenstone,  or  trap,  crops  out  in  several  towns,  especially  in  a 
kind  of  group  north  and  west  of  Wachusett,  as  in  Westminster,  Hubbardston, 
Barre  and  Holden.  But  these  and  other  geological  and  mineraloglcal  facts  of 
local  interest,  will  be  duly  noticed  by  the  historians  of  the  several  towns. 

These  notes,  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  result  of  scientific  study,  except 
as  they  are  gathered  fmra  the  reports  of  scientists,  may  t>e  properly  closed  by 
a  brief  extract  from  President  Hitchcock's  **  Geology  of  Massachusetts,^  pp. 
555-6,  referring  to  the  Worcester  County  clay  slate.  "  Some  geologists,"  he 
remarks,  **  would  probably  regard  the  slate  that  forms  the  roof  and  floor  of  the 
mine  of  anthracite  in  Worcester,  as  argillaceous  slate ;  and  maintain  that  the 
range  of  this  slate  in  Worcester  County,  extends  at  least  as  far  south  as  that 
spot.  But  I  regard  that  slate  rather  as  a  fine  mica  slate,  much  impregnated 
with  carbon,  which  gives  it  the  api>earance  of  argillaceous  slate.  .  .  I  have 
not  found  much  well  characterized  argillaceous  slate  south  of  Boylston.  And 
north  of  this  place,  the  country  is  so  much  covered  with  diluvium,  and  so  little 
hilly,  that  the  slate  does  not  often  come  into  view.  .  .  Its  characters  appear 
most  fully  develoi>ed  iu  Lancaster,  where  it  has  been  quamed  for  roofing  slate, 
and  here  the  range  is  broadest.  .  .  It  passes,  on  either  side,  into  the  pecu- 
liar mica  slate,  already  spoken  of  in  Worcester  County,  and  in  this  latter  rock 
protrusions  of  granite  are  not  infrequent.** 

The  passing  remark  in  this  extract,  that  the  slate  does  not  '*  often  come  into 
view,"  suggests  what  more  recent  observers  confirm,  that  argillaceous  slate  is 
to  be  found  in  other  beds  than  those  already  worked  in  Lancaster  and  Harvard. 


CHAPTER  IU. 

#      , 

INDIANS  IN  WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

When  the  English  came  to  Plymouth,  in  1620,  and  to  Boston,  ten  years 
later,  the  whole  territory  which  now  belongs  to  Massachusetts  was  thinly  in- 
habited by  Indians.  These  were  divided  into  several  triI)C3.  Sotfie  of  these 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  lesser  bodies.  Perhaps  it  would  be  quite  as  correct 
to  say,  that  some  tribes  were  subordinate  to  the  chiefs  of  tribes  more  numerous 
and  powerful.  For  example,  Daniel  Gookin  states  that  the  Nipnets  or  Nip- 
mucks  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  tribe  of  the  Massachusetts. 
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Section  1.  The  Nipnet  Countrf/. — The  region  called  in  esrly  times  the 
Nipuet,  Nipmuck  or  Nipmug  country,  was  nearly  conterminous  with  Worces- 
ter County,  as  now  bounded.  Gov.  Winthrop,  under  date  of  January  27, 
1031,  old  style,  writes  of  a  journey  made  by  himself  and  others,  to  a  point  which 
was^  in  the  present  town  of  Sudbury,  as  is  l)elioved,  where,  on  the  west  side 
of  an  elevation  styled  Mount  Fcake,  from  the  top  of  a  very  high  rock,  '^thcy 
might  see  all  over  Neipnett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west,  about  forty  mjles 
off,  and  to  the  north- west,  the  high  hills  by  Memmack,  al)ove  sixty  miles  off.** 

The  **very  high  hill  due  west'*  could  be  no  other  than  AVachusett  Mpuntiin, 
near  the  centre  of  Worcester  County,  though  the  distance  is  not  more  than 
thirty-five  miles.  The  hills  to  the  north-west  probably  included  alt  in  view 
from  the  Watatics  to  the  Temple  hills.  Possibly  the  leonine  brow  of  the  grand 
Monadnock  towered  up  in  the  far  distance,  nejirly  sixty  miles  away.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  country  had  not  then  been  explored ;  much  less  accu- 
rately survej'cd. 

From  Gookin  we  learn  that  the  Nipnet  region  extended  from  Marlborough 
to  the  south  end  of  Worcester  County,  and  around  by  the  Brookfields,  through 
Weshakim,  [Nashaway] ,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  There  were  no 
boundary  lines  by  which  tribes  or  sections  of  tribes  were  limited.  They  had  a 
centre  from  which  the  territory  of  the  tribe  radiated  irregularly,  according  to 
convenience.  In  hunting  and  fishing,  though  not  in  planting,  tliey  doubtless 
entered  the  territory  belonging  to  other  tribes ;  or  certain  border  sections  might 
have  been  neutral  ground.  It  is  quite  near  enough  to  aboriginal  fact  to  say 
that  the  Nipnets  inhabited,  in  this  way,  the  present  county  of  Worcester, 
though  sometimes  their  hunting-grounds  were  entered  upon,  in  peace  or  war, 
by  the  Massachusetts,  Wampanoags  and  Xarragansetts  on  the  east  and  south- 
east, and  by  the  Pequods  and  Mohegans  on  the  south.  An  old  map  makes  the 
Nipmuck  region  extend  beyond  the  Connecticut,  on  the  west,  and  northward 
into  New  Hampshire. 

Section  2.  The  Nuinher  of  the  Natives.  —  Their  number  was  not  large. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  historians,  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  first  age  of  English  settlement,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand.  As  they 
were  comparatively  numerous  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Connect- 
icut, they  must  have  been  thinly  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the 
Colony.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  settlement  within  the  limits  of  this  county 
contained  many  wigwams.  There  were  Indians  in  Marlborough,  and  probably 
in  that  part  of  the  original  town  which  is  now  divided  into  Southborough,  \yest- 
borough  and  Northborough,  all  of  which  arc  in  Worcester  County.  There  were 
settlements  also  in  Sutton,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  Grafton,  in  Uxbridge, 
Douglas,  Dudley,  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Limcaster,  including  Sterling. 
Besides  these,  there  were  Nipnets  in  Woodstock,  then  included  in  this  county. 
I*erhap3  there  was  a  permanent  settlement  or  centre  at  Quaboag  [Drookfield], 
and  in  other  localities.     The  natives  had  many  places  of  temporary  sojourn, 
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as  ill  rich  valleys,  for  planting;  by  good  fishing  places,  in  the  season  of  i3had 
and  salmon,  when  those  fish  came  up  the  Nashua ;  and  all  over  the  woods  in 
the  seasons  of  hunting,  snaring  and  trapping  wild  game.  They  were  accus- 
tomed also  to  visit  the  mineral'  springs  for  the  sake  of  health  when  their 
simples  failed  of  effecting  a  cure.  The  iron  spring  in  "Winchendon,  which 
gives  the  name  to  Spring  Village,  was  a  frequent  resort  of  the  natives. 
Doubtless  other  springs  were  familiar  to  them  i;s  fountains  of  health. 

These  people,  whether  few  or  many,  welcomed  our  fathers  to  their  wild, 
sylvan  solitudes,  and  lived  in  peace  with  them  till  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675.  The  magic  influence  of  that  chieftain  seduced  hundreds 
of  weaker  men  to  their  undoing  and  the  destruction  of  their  tribe.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  limits  of  the  county 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  Sholan,  the  chief  of  the  Indians  living  at  Wesha-. 
kim,  as  Washakum  was  written  in  former  times.  They  were  sometimes  styled 
**  the  Weshakim.**  Their  realm  extended  down  the  Nashua  valley,  and  one  of 
their  names  was  the  Nashawaj's  or  Nashawogs.  The  **  Indian  Camp  Pasture,** 
on  the  south-^ast  declivity  of  George  Hill,  is  pi'obably  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Indian  gathering  place,  and  there  Mr.  Thomas  King,  a  trader  of  Watertown, 
by  invitation  of  Sholan,  built  a  ''trucking  house,"  and  opened  a  store.  In  a. 
year  or  two  the  business  was  bought  out  by  John  Prescott,  and  the  store  was. 
opened  in  South  Lancaster.  This  was  a  convenience  to  the  natives  and  the 
English,  and  served  to  bind  them  together  in  good  neighborhood. . 

Section  3.  Purchase  of  ike  Lands.  —  In  all  cases,  so  fiir  as  is  known,  the 
settlers  bought  lands  of  the  sagamores  or  chiefs  at  a  fair  valuation,  or  paid  more 
than  they  were  worth  to  exchange  among  themselves.  A  hundred  acres  of 
wild  land  in  an  uninhabited  forest  was  hardly  worth  the  having*-  But  another 
capital  fact  must  be  always  remembered,  which  was  this :  the  Indians  retained 
the  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and  plant,  ad  libitum.  It  was  also  within  their  power, 
as  new  settlers  came  in,  to  reserve  all  the  lands  which  they  cai*ed  to  possess. 

There  has  been  much  ink  foolishly  wasted  by  ignorant  writers  in  blaming  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country  for  cheating  the  Indians  out  of  their  lands ;  bat 
no  one  who  has  read  our  history  aright,  will  join  in  this  censure.  There  is  an 
old  story  still  afloat  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  early  Houghtons  bought  of  an 
Indian  chief  a  large  tract  of  land  for  a  mere  trifle.  Investigation  would  prob- 
ably show,  first,  that  the  Indian  had  no  title,  the  land  having  been  previously 
bought  of  Sholan ;  and  secondly,  that  Mr.  Houghton  gave  the  Indian  claimant 
more  than  the  land  was  worth  to  him.  Our  fathers  held  their  land  by  a  double 
title :  first,  purchase  of  the  natives ;  and  second,  a  grant  by  the  genei'al  court.: 
The  latter  adjudicated  rightfully,  at  least  in  disputed  cases. 

Sectiox  4.  The  Christian  Indians.  —  A  brief  account  of  the  settlements 
formed  by  the  converted  Indians  finds  a  place  here,  as  these  organizations  rose 
and  perished  long  before  the  incorpomtion  of  Worcester  County. 
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The  names  of  the  seven  Cliristinn  communities  in  the  Xipuet  country  (omit- 
ting the  three  in  AVoodstock)  were,  according  to  Gookin,  as  follows:  1, 
Hossunamissct  or  Hass;uiamisco  ('*a  place  of  small  stones'*),  in  Grafton;  2, 
SLiuchoag  in  Oxford;  3,  Chabanakongkamon^  or'Chaubunngungamang,  in 
Dudley ;  4,  Pakachoag  in  Worcester  and  Auburn ;  5,  Waentug  in  Uxbridge ; 
6,  Wcshakim  in  Lancaster ;  and  7,  Qual)oag  in  Brookfield.  According  to  Eliot, 
Nipmuk  or  Nipnet  was  a  "great  country  lying  between  Couactacot  and 
the  Massachusetts,  called  Nipnet,  where  there  be  many  Indians  dibpei-scd.*' 
These  were  the  Indians  out  of  whom  the  Christian  settlements  were  gathered, 
of  whom  Eliot  was  the  missionary  and  apostle,  and  Gookin  was  the  8U[)eriu- 
tendent,  by  appointment  of  the  general  couit,  with  the  general  and  cordial 
concurrence  of  the  natives.  They  regarded  both  Eliot  and  Gookin  with  respect 
and  veneration,  and  ever  retained  confidence  in  them  as  unfailing  friends. 

The  Indians  at  Hassanamisco  numbered  about  sixty  souls,  gathered  into 
twelve  families.  The- tract  was  four  miles  square.  A  chui'ch  was  formed  in 
1671,  with  sixteen  members,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  about  thirty 
baptized  persons.  The  church  had  a  pastor,  ruling  elder,  and  deacon,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  churches.  The  pastor's  cacophonous  name  was  Tackup- 
powillun,  and  the  elder's  name  was  Piombow.  At  Manchoag  or  Mauchage 
[Oxford,]  there  were  twelve  families  and  sixty  souls.  The  church  was  formed 
in  1673.  The  name  of  the  pastor  was  AVaabesktamin.  The  settlement  at 
Chabanakongkamon,  or  Dudley,  contained  nine  families  and  forty-five  souls, 
who  manifested  a  deeper  interest  in  the  worship  of  God  *^  than  any  of  the  new 
praying  towns.  Their  teacher,  named  Josej^h,  was  '* sober,  pious,  and  inge- 
nious.'' In  the  Eakachoag  community,  between  Worcester  and  Aubuini,  were 
twenty  families  and  one  hundred  persons,  in  round  nunilx^rs.  The  seat  of 
this  people  was  on  a  fertile  hill,  and  was  named  from  a  **  delicate  spring  of 
water.''  The  name  of  the  sagamore  was  John,  or  Ilorowaninit.  Mr.  Eliot 
preached  to  them,  as  to  the  other  settlements,  in  his  circuit.  Gookin  held  a 
codrt  here  in  1673,  when  his  chief  assistant  was  Wattasacapamun,  a  ruler  of 
the  Nipmucks.  He  was  of  the  blood  royal.  John  and  Solomon  were  rulers  of 
co-ordinate  power.  James  Spere,  a  man  of  good  parts  and  pious,  was  the 
minister.  He  preached  two  years.  At  this  time  — 1673  —  Matoonus,  a 
natiye  of  Pakachoag,  was  chosen  a  constable  by  the  Indians,  confii*med  by  the 
oonrt  held  by  Gookin.     He  was  a  ^a  gi*ave  and  sober  Indian." 

At  this  court  held  by  Gookin  and  his  assistants  at  Pakachoag,  it  was  agreed 
to  send  a  ^grave  and  pious  Indian  there  present,  called  Jethro,  of  Natick,  to  be  a 
teacher  unto  a  people  living  about  ten  miles  more  to  the  northward,  at  a  place 
called  Weshakim,  alias  Nashaway,  near  unto  an  English  town  called  Lancaster. 
These  have  been  a  great  people  in  former  times ;  but  of  late  years  have  been 
oonmimed  by  the  Maquas  wars,  and  other  ways,  and  ai*e  not  above  fifteen  or 
sixteen  families."  This  was  about  thirty  yeai*s  after  the  pioneers  of  Lancaster 
entered  on  the  scene,  at  which  time  the  Indians  were  more  numerous.    The 
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reader  will  be  pleased  to  notice  the  letter  which  Gookin  sent  from  Pakachoag 
to  the  AVcshakims  or  Noshaways,  about  three  years  before  the  massacre :  — ^ . 

*^  To  t?ie  Sagamore  Shoshanim  {Sludan)  and  the  Indian  people  thaJt  live  with  him  ai 

WesJiakim:    Orace^  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied, 

**  Whereas,  the  honorable  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  hath  appointed  and 
authorized  me  to  rule  and  govern  the  Indians  within  this  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  a  spedal 
manner  to  endeavor  the  promoting  of  religion  and  civility  among  them,  I  have  thought 
it  expedient,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  John  Eliot,  principal  teacher  unto  the  Indians, 
and  approbation  of  several  of  the  rulers  and  teachers  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Na- 
tick  and  Plassanamesitt,  to  send  unto  you  Jethro,  a  man  approved  in  the  church  of 
Natick,  to  be  a  minister  and  teacher  among  you,  and  to  instruct  3'ou  in  the  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  God,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Sou,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  pray 
you,  therefore,  to  receive  him  in  the  Lord,  and  yield  ready  obedience  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  dispensed  b}'  him.  And  in  a  special  manner  we  exhort  3'ou  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath cai-efuU}',  and  abstain  from  drunkenness,  whoredom  and  powowing,  and  all  other 
evils.  In  ready  compliance  herewith  you  will  promote  your  own  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness.  So  committing  you  to  the  Lord,  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  praying  for  a 
blessing  on  the  means,  for  God's  glor}'  and  your  good,  I  remain  your  loving  and  affeo- 
tionate  friend  for  promoting  your  everlasting  welfare.  Daioel  Gookin.'' 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  send  a  religious  teacher ;  he  was  to  be  accompanied 
or  supported  by  a  man  in  civil  authority.  How  this  was  secured  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  statement,  in  Gookin's  relation:  ** After  this  business  wajs 
over,  — that  is,  the  regulation  of  affairs  at  Pakachoag  and  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  for  Wcshakim,  —  it  being  night  before  we  had  finished  the  court, 
there  was  an  Indian  present  which  had  come  into  the  wigwam  about  an  boor 
before.  He  was  belonging  to  Wcshakim  or  Nashaway.  This  Indian  desired 
liberty  to  speak ;  which  being  admitted,  he  made  a  speech  with  much  affection 
and  gravity,  to  this  effect :  to  declare  that  he  belonged  to  TTeshakim  near 
Nashaway ;  and  that  he  was  desirously  willing,  as  well  as  some  others  of  his 
people,  to  pray  to  God ;  but  that  there  were  sundiy  of  that  people  very  wicked, 
and  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  thereby  many  disorders  were  committed 
among  them.  And  therefore  he  earnestly  importuned  me  that  I  would  put 
forth  power  to  help  in  that  case  to  suppress  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  When  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  take  upoii  him  the  office  of  a  constable,  and  I 
would  give  liim  power  to  apprehend  drunkards,  and  take  away  their  stronj^ 
drink  from  them,  and  bring  the  delinquents  before  me  to  receive  punishment, 
his  answer  was  that  he  would  first  si>eak  with  his  friends ;  and  if  they  chose 
him,  and  strengthened  his  band  in  the  work,  then  he  would  come  to  me  for  a 
black  staff  and  power.  I  asked  him  whether  he  were  willing  to  have  Jethro  go 
and  speak  to  them,  to  which  ho  i*eadily  complied,  and  seemed  jo^^ful  thereat. 
After  discoui'sc  we  concluded  with  singing  a  psalm  and  prayer,  and  so  retired 
to  rest,** 
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This  was  about  twenty  years  after  the  incorporation  of  Lancaster,  and  before 
any  other  town  was  settled  in  tlie  region.  Eliot  and  others  began  to  labor 
among  the  Indians  in  the  lower  towns  many  years  preceding  this  date,  and  had 
probably  preachi^d  already  within  the  limits  of  Worcester  County,  inasmuch  as 
the  Indians  were  now  collected  into  several  settlements  as  Christian  converts,, 
with  a  church  and  a  civil  organization. 

In  this  noble  and  beneficent  work,  Eliot  and  Gookin  worked  like  brothers. 
Both  stood  high  in  their  respective  walks  in  life.  Eliot  was  the  respected 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Boxbury.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England,  and  a  superior  scholar  as  well  as  preacher.  Besides  attending 
£lithfully  to  his  own  flock,  he  became  the  ""  apostle  to  the  Indians,"  seeking- 
first  their  spiritual  elevation,  but.  looking  after  their  prosperity  in  all  their 
ways  of  life.  Gookin  was  a  man  of  sense  and  energy.  He  was  not  a  dreamy,, 
unpractical  philanthropist,  but  had  a  keen  sense  of  what  was  best  for  the  wild 
wards  put  under  bis  government  by  the  general  court.  For  a  term  of  years 
he  was  the  senior  militaiy  ofBcer  in  the  colony,  ranking  as  major-general. 
The  Indians  never  had  better  friends  than  these  two  men,  and  they  soon  had 
sore  need  of  them.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  narrative  that  Gookin  and. 
Eliot  had  perfected  their  plans  for  the  government  and  instruction  of  the 
natives  of  this  county  in  1673 ;  and  there  was  a  prospect  that  these  wild  deni- 
zens of  the  woods  would  become  peaceable  and  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  with  homes,  schools,  and  churches.  Many  became  converts  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  many  more  placed  themselves  and  their  children  under 
Christian  influences.  They  had  already  abandoned  heathen  rites,  and  had 
learned  to  pray  to  God,  and  praise  the^Most  High  in  sacred  psalmody.  Their 
two  friends  rejoiced  in  what  had  been  already  eflected,  and  looked  forward  to 
brighter  results.  But  a  dai*k  spirit  was  abroad,  moving  stealthily  among  the 
tribes,  and  involving  the  converts  in  a  common  effort  and  a  similar  ruin. 
Philip  of  Fokanoket,  son  of  Massasoit,  and  gi*eat  chief  of  the  Wampanoags, 
was  already  laying  his  plans  and  weaving  bis  plots  by  which  the  Indians  under 
hb  direct  control  or  indirect  influence  were  soon  roused  to  action,  and  hurried 
on*  to  their  destruction. 

Section  5.  Indian  Wars  in  Wotxester  County.  — The  story  of  Philip  con- 
cerns us  at  present,  only  so  far  Vi»  he  operated  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 
He  commenced  hostilities  near  his  own  home  at  Mount  Hope  by  an  attack  on 
Swansey  in  June,  1675.  Already  the  towns  of  Medfield^  Sudbury,  Marlborough, 
Groton,  and  Lancaster  had  been  marked  for  destruction,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  fell  design  had  been  put  in  execution.  Brookfield  was  the  second  town 
within  Worcester  limits  to  feel  the  blow.  This  town  was  incorporated  in 
1673,  and  in  less  than  two  years,  when  there  were  about  twenty  families,,  it 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Philip  had  already  drawn  a  part  of  the  Nipnet  tribe 
hito  his  scheme,  as  is  supposed,  because  they  had  killed,  in  July,  four  or  five 
peo^)le  at  jMendon.     The  governor  and  council,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spret^^ 
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of  a  hostile  feeling  among  the  tribe,  sent  messengers  to  Brookfield,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  great  gathering  of  the  natives,  with  several  sachems.  Capt. 
Thomas  "WTieeler,  of  Concord,  with  a  company  of  about  twcnt}*^  of  the  men 
under  his  command,  was  ordered  on  this  service,  having  Capt.  Edward  Hutch- » 
inson  as  a  colleague.  They  arrived  on  Sunday,  August  1,  old  style,  and  sent 
a  message  to  the  Indians  Tvith  overtures  towards  a  treaty.  Three  of  the  chief 
sachems  promised  to  meet  them  the  next  morning  near  the  head  of  TVickaboag 
Pond,  some  distance  west  of  the  meeting-house  in  what  is  now  West  Brook- 
field.  The  officers  with  their  men  and  several  prominent  inhabitants  went  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  time  appointed,  but  the  sachems  did  not  appear. 
They  then  returned  on  their  journey  four  or  five  miles  towards  the  Nipnets* 
chief  town,  in  search  of  the  Indians.  While  in  a  close  defile,  between  a 
steep  hill  and  a  narrow  swamp,  the  English  were  ambuscaded  by  a  party  of  two 
or  three  hundred  Indians,  when  eight  men  were  killed  and  five  were  wounded^ 
Capts.  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson  were  among  the  wounded ;  the  latter  mortally, 
though  he  was  carried  while  yet  alive  to  a  fortified  house.  The  survivors ' 
escaped  by  a  by-path  to  Brookfield,  and  took  refuge  in  a  house  where  all  the 
people  had  assembled  for  safety.  While  thus  shut  up  they  saw,  in  helpless. 
agony,  their  homes,  outhouses,  and  farms  in  flames. 

In  an  hour  after  reaching  the  house,  the  officers  sent  two  men,  Ephraim 
Curtiss  of  Sudbury,  and  Henry  Young  of  Concord,  to  Boston,  to  carry  the 
evil  tidings,  and  implore  needed  succor.  They  made  the  daring  attempt,  but 
were  unable  to  get  through  the  cordon  of  Indians.  In  about  an  hour,  Curtiss 
made  another  unsuccessful  attempt.  But  with  true  pluck  he  started  again  to-' 
wards  morning,  and  managed  to  elude  the  enemy.  He  reached  Concord,  after 
a  hard  and  dangerous  march,  though  much  spent  and  worn  by  travel,  exposure, 
and  hunger.  Resting,  he  revived,  and  hastened  to  Boston.  In  the  meantime ' 
the  Indians  endeavored  to  set  the  garrison-house  on  fire.  These  attacks  were 
kept  up  the  two  succeeding  days  and  nights  without  success,  when  Major  Wil- 
lard  arrived  with  forty-six  men,  and  raised  the  siege. 

While  Major  WillaM  (a  former  resident  of  Lancaster,  but  then  Irving  at 
Nonacoicut,  or  Ayer)  was  on  this  expedition,  an  attack  was*  made  upon  Lan* 
caster,  August  22,  old  style,  when  eight  persons  were  killed  in  dificrent  parts 
of  the  town.  The  design  of  the  enemy  in  iittacking  these  outposts  of  the 
English  was,  doubtless,  to  break  them  up,  and  thus  clear  a  wide  extent  cif 
country  for  their  hunting-grounds.  They  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  destrc^ 
the  towns  near  the  coast.  The  raid  on  Lancaster  was  marked  by  violence  and 
liiurder^  but  the  place,  unlike  Brookfield,  was  not  destroyed.  Some  fifty 
families  still  remained,  the  larger  pai*t  of  them  within  a  mile  of  the  meeting- 
housie. 

On  the  first  of  September,  Lieut.  Phinehas  Upham,  of  Worcester,  was  sent 
with  a  hundred  men  into  the  Nipnet  country  to  destroy  planting-fields  and 
bum  wigwams,  in  order  to  distress  the  Indians  in  the  coming  winter.     Gookin 
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Bays  that  this  company  attacked  the  villages  of  praying  Indians  only.  The 
white  i)eople  liad  begun  to  lose  confidence  in  the  praying  Indians.  It  is  duo 
to  truth  to  say,  also,  that  many  of  the  whites  felt  no  interest  in  the  converted 
natives,  and  did  nothing  to  second  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Eliot  and  Gookiu 
for  their  elevation. 

In  November,  the  good  Indians  of  Hassanamisco  were  captured  by  the  hos- 
tile natives  in  league  with  Philip.  Wattisacompanum,  the  chief,  having  been 
seduced  by  Philip,  broke  faith  with  the  English  and  the  Christian  Indians,  and 
drew  most  of  the  tribe  after  him.  This  effect  was  produced  in  almost  every 
place  where  Philip  appeared  in  person.  There  ai-e  some  in  our  day  who  doubt 
Philip's  coumge.  According  to  them,  he  had  a  most  unwarliko  avei'sion  to 
acenes  of' personal  danger.  But  none  can  deny  his  wonderful  address  and 
power  of  persuasion.  His  success  at  Graflou  was  of  a  piece  with  the  policy 
which  lx)und  many  tribes,  spread  over  a  wide  reach  of  country  in  a  temporaiy 
confederacy. 

As  soon  as  the  council  heard  of  this  outrage,  they  sent  Capt.  Henchman  and 
Capt.  Sill  to  range  the  country.  At  Hassanamisco  they  rescued  some  captives 
and  then  marched  to  Pakachoag  [Worcester] ,  where  they  found  corn  in  abun- 
dance. The  Indians  concealed  themselves,  prudently  avoiding  tho  swords  of 
such  bold  riders  as  Henchman  and  Sill.  A  cold  and  wet  night  came  on,  and  the 
soldiers  lodged  in  two  deserted  wigwams.  In  the  morning  they  vainly  searched 
for  tho  enemy  who  lurked  in  the  woods  and  swamps.  They  found,  however, 
one  hundred  bushels  of  gathered  corn,  and  a  large  quantity  still  standing  in 
fields.  Shortly  after  the  party  left  the  place,  on  their  return  to  Grafton,  the 
captain  liad  occasion  to  send  back  a  few  of  his  men  in  search  of  a  missing 
article,  when  Indians  were  found  in  and  around  the  wigwams.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  had  sprung  up  from  the  earth. 

During  the  winter  of  1675—6  a  large  number  of  Indians  gathered  around 
Wachusett.  Besides  the  native  capital  at  TVcshakim,  they  had  a  station  nearer 
the  eastern  part  of  Wachusett,  not  far  from  the  border  of  Sterling  and  Prince- 
ton. The  old  sagamore  of  the  Nashaways,  and  his  son,  both  frieuds  of  the 
English,  were  dead.  The  new  sachem,  Matthew,  or  Sagamore  Sam,  a  nephew 
of  Sholan,  was  of  a  different  stamp,  and  became  an  easy  dupe  of  the  chief  of 
Pokanokett.  In  his  wigwam,  between  the  Weshakim  lakes,  the  plan  was  laid 
for  the  utter  destruction  of  Lancaster,  in  the  winter  of  1676.  Philip  was 
among  them  early  in  the  year,  and  while  the  whites  were  feeling  secura  in  the 
notion  that  the  natives  had  retired  to  winter  quarters,  the  latter  were  preparing 
for  a  terrible  campaign  while  yet  the  winter  lingered. 

At  length,  by  the  tenth  of  February,  1675  (old  style),  and  the  twenty- first 
1676  (new  style),  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  had  been  collected  from 
near  and  far  by  Philip  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  perpetual  desohition  of  the 
beautiful  settlement  at  the  ''  meeting  of  tho  waters,"  or  Lancaster.  The  minute 
description  of  the  attack,  the  massacre,  and  the  burning,  the  torture,  and 
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the  captivity,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  town.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that 
the  attacking  force  was  divided  into  five  parties,  one  of  wliich  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  becu  led  by  Philip.  They  fell,  in  the  early  niorning,  upon  five 
difTereut  garrisons,  and  probably  killed  some  persons  in  or  near  each  one  of 
them.  But  the  main  attack  was  upon  the  garrison-  house  of  Hev.  Joseph 
Bowlandson,  the  minister  of  the  place,  who  was  absent  in  Boston,  with  two 
brothers-in-law,  whither  they  had  gone  soliciting  aid  in  apprehension  of  impend- 
ing danger.  The  peril  came  sooner  than  they  expected ;  and  before  they  re- 
turned the  whole  settlement  was  a  ruin.  Iklany  had  been  slain,  many  had  been 
carried  captive,  many  had  fled ;  and  the  remnant  who  remained  were  shut  up 
in  two  houses,  one  in  Centre  and  the  other  in  South  Lancaster,  not  daring  to  go 
out  lest  the  bullet  of  a  concealed  Indian  should  lay  them  low.  Ilalf  the  houses 
were  burned.  As  soon  as  the  General  Court  had  sent  soldiers  and  teams  to 
remove  the  trembling  people,  imprisoned  in  their  garrisons,  the  Indians  came 
from  their  laii*s,  and  set  fire  to  ever\'  remaining  dwelling  but  one,  and  the  meet- 
ing-house. Death  reigned.  A  smoky  canopy  hung  like  a  funeral  pall  over  the 
lovely  valley,  still  beautiful  in  its  desolation. 

In  April,  May  and  June,  1G7G,  soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  traversed 
the  country  in  search  of  the  enemy.  They  crossed  this  county,  near  the  centre, 
going  west  and  east.  Some  marched  as  far  as  the  Connecticut  River.  It  was 
supposed,  at  one  time,  that  Philip  was  at  Quaboag,  and  at  another  at  Pakachoag, 
but  if  so,  he  left  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  During  this  season  of  march- 
ing and  counter-iparcbing,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  party  at  Weshakim. 
White  man  or  convciled  Indian  was  the  same  to  Philip,  unless  he  had  a  peculiar 
hatred  to  a  countryman  who  owned  the  Christian's  God. 

Ucnchman  made  areport,  dated  at  jMarll)orough,  JuneSO,  which  gives  a  glimpse 
of  men  and  things  in  those  old  days.  Ho  ordered  a  party,  under  command  of. 
Capt.  Joseph  Sill,  *^  with  sixteen  files  of  soldiers,  all  my  troop,  and  the  Indians, 
excepting  one  file,  being  all  we  could  make  provision  for."  The  bread  which 
bad  been  promised,  fell  short  in  quantity  and  proved  to  be  mouldy,  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  men  had  but  one  biscuit  per  man.  This  paity  (Capt.  Sill's)  was 
**  ordered  towards  Wachusett,  and  so  to  Nashaway  and  the  Weshakim  ponds, 
and  so  to  return  to  this  place." 

By  this  war,  the  Kipnetsor  Nipmucks,  who  had  been  seduced  by  Philip,  were 
involved  in  his  ruin.  lilany  were  killed  in  war,  or  died  of  hardships  induced 
by  war.  Some,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  executed  as  murderers  or  sold 
into  slavcr3%  as  men  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  with  the  colonists. 
In  general,  they  deseiTcd  their  fate,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  because  they 
had  broken  away  from  their  engagements,  treacherously  rising  up  against  those 
with  whom  they  had  been  living  in  peace  and  amity.  Without  declaring  war 
or  giving  note  or  warning,  they  came  out  of  the  forests,  and  fell  upon  houses 
and  settlements  from  which  no  injury  or  provocation  had  proceeded.  To-day 
they  visited  the  whites  in  the  guise  of  friends.     Before  the  dawn  of  another 
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day«  they  came  with  torch,  totdahawk  and  gun,  to  kill,  burn  and  destroy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Philip's  scheme  embraced  the  complete  extermination  of 
the  white  settlements,  as  he  exerted  himself  to  rouse  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  all  the  Indians  in  New  England.  It  is  the  belief  of  some  that  he  went  to  Can- 
ada in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1675,  to  engage  the  co-operation  of  tho 
French  and  Indians  in  the  fell  work  of  annihilating  tho  English,  and  preserving 
the  country  for  his  race.  Disdaining  to  accept  tho  religion  and  civilization  of  tho 
white  man,  resolving  not  to  coalesce  with  him,  or  live  in  amity  with  him«  the 
Lidian  put  everything  to  hazard,  and  lost  all.  The  fittest  survived ;  and  now 
the  land  is  filled  with  millions  of  civilized  people  in  place  of  a  few  wandcnng 
lavages. 

However,  we  cannot  read  the  story  of  Indian  extinction  or  expulsion  without 
ft  feeling  of  sadness.  The  conviction  that  they  brought  their  doom  upon  them* 
selves,  reveals  the  depth  of  their  barbarism,  and  excitos  regret  that  they  could 
not  be  reclaimed.  But  the  fate  of  the  Christian  Indians  was  peculiarly  sad. 
Some  were  easily  led  away  by  their  heathen  friends ;  others  were,  in  a  meos- 
u^,  compelled  to  join  tho  wai'  against  the  colonists  on  jxiin  bf  violence  and 
death.  One  said  in  excuse  of  his  apostacy  from  religion,  and  violation  of  h:s 
engagements  to  the  Colony,  that  he  held  firm  nntil  tho  day  when  Philip  came 
to  a  meeting  of  the  tribe,  when  the  influence  of  that  chieftain  was  such  as  to 
carry  all  before  him.  Death  ^vas  pronounced  against  those  who  would  not  join 
U\  tho  war  of  extermination. 

But  there  were  many  in  the  Christian  settlements  who  clung  to  their  religion, 
and  adhered  to  their  English  friends,  under  the  most  violent  temptations  to 
break  faith,  who,  nevei'thcicss,  wcro  distrusted  by  the  colonists,  and  treated 
as  enemies.  Even  Gookin,  their  friend,  though  a  man  of  character  and  impu- 
tation, was  in  danger  of  being  stoned  in  the  street,  because  he  took  their  part^ 
and  labored  for  their  protection.  Even  the  saintly  Eliot  became  odious  to 
some,  because  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  dusky  brethren.  Looking  at 
this  side  of  the  historic  picture,  we  are  incited  to  condemn  our  forefathers  for 
cruelty.  But  wheii  we  remember  that  they  often  met  in  battle  men  whoin  they 
had  trusted  and  kindly  entreated  as  converts ;  when  we  bring  before  us  tho 
false  Indian  who  had  been  welcomed  to  tho  settler's  house,  coming  by  night 
with  the  bloodthirsty  heathen,  and  smiting  the  tomahawk  into  tho  skull  of 
wife  ior  child,  can  we  wonder  that  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  anger  spread 
through  the  Colony?  How  deep  this  distrust  was,  may  be  seen  in  tho  *^ Remi- 
niscences of  Mrs.  Bowlandsou,"  that  wonderful  little  book,  of  which  Edward 
Everett  said :  **  It  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  faint  to  read  the  simple  nar- 
rative." 

The  power  of  the  Nipnets  was  broken  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  the  sur- 
vivors left  the  region,  some  going  to  the  East,  and  some  to  tho  West,  except 
a  few  who  were  allowed  to  inhabit  their  old  haunts,  and  bunt  in  their  ancestral 
woods.     A  small  number,  called  by  Whitney  tho  **Pegan  tribe,"  lived  in 
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Dacllcy.  The  old  meeting-house  in  that  town  was  on  the  summit  of  a  bill, 
whei'e  the  tribe  gave  four  acres  of  land  for  a  site,  *^  on  condition  that  all  of 
their  tribe,  who  should  ever  inhabit  the  town,  should  have  the  right  to  con- 
vcnicut  scats  in  the  meeting-house  on  days  of  public  worship."  .  As  late  as 
1790  there  were  about  a  dozen  of  thi^  tribe  left,  who  owned  some  two  hundred 
acres  of  good  land  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  were  cared  for  by  a 
committee  of  the  General  Court. 

One  result  of  Philip's  war  was  the  opening  of  this  whole  region  to  the  occu- 
pation, of  the  white  man ;  bilt  this  settlement  was  impeded  by  raids  of  Indians 
from  distant  places,  under  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of  the  French,  who 
did  not  abandon  the  policy  of  conquering  New  England  until  the  battle  <)£ 
Quebec  extinguished  their  hopes,  and  secured,  in  its  consequences.  North 
America  to  the  English-speaking  race. 

There  was  fighting  in  the  limits  of  this  county  for  a  period  of  forty  years 
after  the  peace  of  1676 ;  but  as  the  particulars  of  the  various  local  attacks  and 
coml)ats  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  towns  where  they»occurred,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  facts  in  the  order  of 
time. 

In  1692,  July  18,  the  Indians  killed  the  wife  and  three  children  of  Peter 
Joslin,  and  the  widow  Whitcomb  residing  in  his  family,  in  Lancaster.  This 
was,  i>erhaps,  the  first  attack  in  this  county,  in  King  William's  war.  Not  fiir 
from  the  same  time,  a  raid  was  made  upon  the  French  Huguenots  in  Oxford. 
They  were  settled  in  1686-7  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  but  in  a  fqw  yoan 
they  were  distressed  and  driven  away  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  a  man  an4  one 
pr  two  of  his  children,  while  his  wife,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  escaped  and 
went  on  foot,  by  night,  nearly  fifteen  miles  to  Woodstock,  where  she  found 
refuge  in  a  garrison.  This  town  was  molested  in  after  years,  but  no  death  was 
the  result  unless  that  of  one  of  the  assailants,  who  was  shot  by  a  lone  womaOf 
when  he,-  with  three  others,  was  breaking  into  her  house.  The  Indians  retreated 
earrj'ing  their  dead  or  wounded  comrade.  In  1692  a  number  of  men,  women 
and  children,  in  Brooktield,  were  killed;  others  wounded,  and  others  still 
carried  away  captive. 

Lancaster  was  visited  again  in  1695,  when  one  man  was  mortally  wounded ; 
and  again  in  1697,  September  11,  at  which  tinjo  they  killed  twenty  men,  women 
and  children,  wounded  two  persons,  and  carried  six  into  captivity.  One  of 
the  killed  was  the  minister.  Rev.  John  Whiting,  who  was  scalped. 

In  the  previous  year,  1696,  the  Indians  making  hostile  manifestations,  in 
Woodstock,  Major  Fitch  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  with  a  company  of  twelve  soldiers 
and  thirtj'-cight  Norwich,  Mohegan  and  Nipnct  Indians,  marched  to  the  sceoo 
and  continued  through  Oxford  and  Worcester  to  Lancaster,  whence  he  sent  a 
report,  dated  August  31,  to  Lt.  Gov.  Stoughton,  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  course  of  Qaeen  -Anne's  war,  the  town  of  Brookfield  suffered  terribly. 
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A  number  of  tbo  iubabitauts  were  killed  and  Bealped,  and  others  were  captared. 
In  the  year  1710,  six  men  were  waylaid  and  shot. 

Worcester  was  the  scene  of  Indian  hostilities  in  1702,  when  Dickcry  or 
Diggory  Sargent  was  killed.  It  seems  that  this  man  persisted  in  living  on  his 
farm  though  all  the  other  settlers  had  left,  and  Worcester  Wjis  broken  up, 
about  the  time  that  a  section  of  Lancaster  was  burnt.  Sargent,  as  said  abovct 
qlung  to  his  place  when  Worcester  was  abandoned.  A  party  of  soldiers  was 
sent  to  remove  him  and  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  stayed,  through  a 
night  dark  with  storm  and  snow,  about  two  miles  from  Sargent's  house.  In 
the  morning  they  found  him  on  the  floor  of  his  house,  dead  and  weltering  in 
his  blood.  The  Indians  had  just  killed  him,  and  had  taken  away  his  wife  and 
five  children.  The  mother,  faltering  with  fatigue  and  sulTering,  as  she  ascended 
a  hill,  in  the  west  pait*  of  the  town,  was  killed.  It  was  in  this  wise :  a  chief 
stepped  out  of  the  file  and  appeared  to  bo  looking  oiT  into  the  fields  or  woods, 
in  search  of  game.  Just  as  Mrs.  Sai'gent  had  passed  him,  unsuspecting,  ho 
suddenly  whirled  and  with  one  blow  smote  her  dead. 

In  July,  1704,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  killed  several  persons  in  Lan- 
caster, and  burnt  several  buildings,  including  the  second  meeting-house^  Other 
attacks  followed,  and  the  town  had  no  settled  peace  until  1710.  Sterling, 
then  belonging  to  Lancaster,  was,  in  1709,  the  scene  of  a  fierce  battle,  when 
liine  Indians  were  slain.     The  place  has  since  been  known  as  77^6  Indian  Fight. 

The  town  of  Butland,  lying  farther  west,  was  more  exposed  to  Indian  attacks 
in  King  George's  war,  than  the  settlements  on  the  eastern  border.  As  late  as 
1723.  two  sons  of  Deacon  Joseph  Stevens  were  killed,  and  two  carried  prisoners 
to  Canada.  On  the  same  day,  August  14,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Willai'd,  after  a 
brave  defence,  was  slain  by  four  of  the  enemy.  A  year  later,  thiee  .persons 
were  killed,  one  was  wounded,  and  another  was  made  prisoner*'  For  other 
incidents  of  Indian  warfare  in  Worcester  County,  which  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, the  reader  must  consult  the  histories  of  the  several  towns  in  which  they 
oci^urred. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INCORPORATION. 

The  county  of  Worcester  was  ** erected,  granted,  and  made**  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Couii:,  elated  April  2,  1731.  Jonathan  Belcher  was  the  royal 
governor  at  the  time,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  did  not  encourage  the  meas- 
ure, though  ho  put  his  signatura  to  the  act  of  incorponition.  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, afterwards  governor,  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  and  he  is 
laid,  according  to  ^Vhitney ,  to  have  ^  strenuously  opposed  "  the  formation  of 
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a  new  county,  **  urging  the  utter  impracticability  of  its  ever  making  any 
figure.**  As  tlie  territoiy  which  was  included  in  the  new  county  was,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  valleys,  the  "hill  countiy  "  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Connecticut,  they  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  attractive ' 
to  settlers.  Their  evil  prognostications  were  speedily  disproved.  By  the  yeai^ 
1790,  the  polls  of  the  county  exceeded  those  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  or  Middle- 
sex. Only  one  county  had  a  greater  number.  Hampshire  County,  which  then 
included  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden  counties,  numbered  13,912; 
while  Worcester  County  had  13,762.  The  valuation  of  Worcester  County 
exceeded  that  of  all  Hampshire,  was  greater  than  that  of  Middlesex,  neai*ly 
equalled  that  of  Essex,  and  was  more  than  three-quarters  of  that  of  Suffolk* 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  in  the  following  words :  — 

*^  An  act  for  erecting,  granting,  and  making  a  comity  in  the  inland  part  of  this 
province,  to  be  called  the  Coonty  of  Worcester,  and  for  establishing 'Courts  of  Justice 
within  the  same. 

*^  Be  it  enacted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  towns  and  places 
hereafter  named  and  expressed,  that  is  to  sa}',  Worcester,  Lancaster,  Westborough, 
Sbrewsbuiy,  Southboroagh,  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Luuenburgh,  all  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  Mcndon,  Woodstock,  Oxford,  Sutton,  including  Ilassanamisco,  Uxbridge^ 
and  the  land  lately  granted  to  several  petitioners  of  Mediield,  all  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk;  BrookOcld,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  the  south  town  laid  out  to  the 
Narragansct  soldiers ;  and  all  other  lands  Ijing  Tvithin  the  said  townships,  with  the 
inhabitants  thereon,  sliall,  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of  July,  which  will  be  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one,  be  and  remain  one  entire 
and  distinct  county,  by  the  name  of  Worcester,  of  which  Worcester  to  be  the  county  or 
shire  town.  And  the  said  county  to  have,  use,  and  enjoy  all  such  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities  as  by  law  other  countfes  within  the  province  have  aud  do  enjoy. 

^*'  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  there  shall  be  held  and  kept 
within  the  said  county  of  Worcester,  jrearly  and  in  every  year,  at  the  times  and  place 
in  this  act  hereafter  expressed,  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  an 
Inferior  Court  of  Common  Picas,  to  sit  at  Worcester,  on  the  second  Tuesdays  of  May 
and  August,  and  the  first  Tuesdays  of  November  and  February,  3'carly  and  in  eveiy 
year,  until  this  Court  shall  otherwise  order :  Also,  that  there  shall  be  held  and  kept  at 
Worcester,  within  the  said  county  of  Worcester,  yearly  and  in  every  year,  until  this 
Court  shall  otherwise  order,  a  Suj^erior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and  Gen- 
eral  Gaol  Delivery,  to  sit  on  the  Wednesda}"*  immediately  preceding  the  time  by  law 
appointed  for  the  holding  the  said  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and 
General  Gaol  Deliver}*,  at  Springfield,  within  and  for  the  county  of  Hampshire :  And 
the  Justices  of  the  said  Court  of  Greneral  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Fleas,  and  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and  General  Grsel 
Delivexy,  respectively,  who  are,  or  shall  be,  thereunto  lawfully  commissioned  aad 
appoints,  diall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular,  the  pow^ 
wUch  are  by  law  given  and  granted  unto  them,  within  any  other  counties  of  the  pror* 
inoe,  where  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Inferior  Court  of  Ccmmom 
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FleaSf  and  Superior  CSourt  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Aadze  sod  Genend  Graol  Deliveij 
aro  already  eet&bKsbed. 

*^  FtoTided,  That  all  writa,  suits,  plaints,  processes;  ^ypeals,  reviews,  recognizances, 
or  any  other  matters  or  tilings  which  now  are,  or  any  time  before  the  said  tenth  of  Joly, 
shall  be  depending  before  the  Judges  of  Probate  within  part  of  the  siud  county  of 
Worcester,  shall  be  heard,  tried,  proceeded  upon,  and  determined  in  the  counties  of 
Soflblk,  Middlesex,  and  Hampshire,  respectively,  where  the  same  are  or  shall  be 
returnable  or  depending,  and  have,  or  shall  have,  day  or  days. 

^^  Provided,  also,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  constraed  to  disannul, 
defeat,  or  make  void  any  deed3  or  conveyances  of  lands,  lying  in  the  said  county  of 
Worcester,  where  the  same  are  or  shall  be,  before  the  said  tenth  of  July,  recorded 
in  the  Begister^s  office  of  the  respective  counties  where  such  lands  do  now  Ue ;  but  that 
all  such  deeds  or  convc3rances  so  recorded  shall  be  held  good  and  valid  as  they  would 
have  been  had  not  this  act  been  made. 

.^^  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  said  coun^  of 
Worcester,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appoint  some  meet  person,  within 
the  said  county  of  Worcester,  to  be  Register  of  deeds  and  conveyances  within  the 
same,  who  shaU  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust  in  the  said  office,  and 
shall  continue  to  hold  and  exercise  the  same,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  law, 
until  some  person  be  elected  by  the  fVeoholders  of  the  said  county  of  Worcester,  who 
are  hereby  empowered  to  choose  such  person,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September  nest 
ensuing,  by  tlie  methods  in  the  law  already  prescribed,  to  take  upon  Iiim  that  trust. 
And  until  such  Register  shall  be  so  appointed  by  the  said  Justices,  and  sworn,  all  deeds 
and  conveyances  of  lands  lying  triihin  any  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  which 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Register's  office  of  the  respective  counties  where  such  lands  do 
now  lie,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  good  and  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  to 
the  recording  thereof. 

^^  And  be  it  fhrther  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  the  methods,  direc- 
tions, and  proceedings  by  law  provided  as  well  for  the  electing  and  choosing  a  Regis- 
ter of  deeds  and  conveyances  as  a  county  Treasurer,  which  officers  shall  be  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  by  law  already  provided,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Scfptember 
next,  and  also  for  the  bringing  forward  and  tr}'ing  any  actions,  causes,  picas,  or  suits, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  scleral  cbutities  of  this  province,  and  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture within  the  same,  and  choosing  of  Jurors  to  serve  at  the  Courts  of  Justice,  shall 
attend  and  be  attended,  observed  and  put  in  practice  within  the  said  county  of  Worces- 
ter, and  by  the  Courts  of  Justices  within  the  same :  Any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the 
contrary,  nbtwithstanding. 

.  ^*  Provided  always,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  and  places  hereinbe-, 
fore  enumerated  and  set  off  a  distinct  oounty,  shall  pay  their  proportion  to  any  county, 
rates  or  taxes  already  made  and  granted,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done 
had  not  this  act  been  made." 

By  the  above,  it  appea,rs  that  the  new  qounty  comprised  thirteen  organized 
towns,  besides  grants  and  unsettled  territory.  Tho  first  eight  towns  wcro 
Worcester,  Lancaster,  Westborough,  Shi'cwsbury,  SouthlK>rough,  Leicester, 
Rutland  and  Lunenburg.    Those  were  taken  from  Middlesex  County.    The  next 
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five;  viz.,  Mendon,  "Woodstock,  Oxford,  Sutton  and  Uxbridge,  were  taken 
from  Suffolk,  County,  and  Brookficid  was  taken  from  Hampshire.  Hassana- 
misco  was  reserved  for  the  Indians  wlien  the  town  of  Sutton  was  granted.  This 
became  Grafton  in  1735.  The  "land  lately  granted  to  several,  petitioners  of 
Mcdficid,"  was  settled  by  Medfield  people,  and  hence  was  styled  New  Medfield 
until  the  town  of  Sturbridge  was  incorporated  in  1738.  The  **  south  town  laid 
out  to  the  NaiTagansct  soldiers,"  became  Westminster  when  the  town  was  iu- 
coqiorated  in  1759.  Woodstock  was  then  considered  as  belonging  to  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  inhabitants  chose  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut. 
There  was  a  long  controversy  about  the  matter,  which  is  related  in  the  old 
books,  but  is  not  now  of  general  interest.  It  is  enough  to  s:iy  that  from  the 
year  1713,  Woodstock,  together  with  Enfield  and  Suffield,  paid  taxes  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  were  in  our  General  Court  until  the  year  1748,  when  they  revolted 
and  were  received  into  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Massachusetts  held  to  her 
claim,  though .  the  towns  paid  no  taxes,  and  peased  to  send  delegates  to  our 
General  Court,  down  to  the  Revolution.  Since  that  event,  by  consent  of  all 
parties,  Woodstock  has  ceased  to  bo  a  component  part  of  Worcester  County, 
From  the  time  when  the  line  was  settled  l>ctween  Massachusetts  and  Connecti^r 
cut,  the  boundaries  of  the  county  have  been  substantially  as  follows :  On  the 
north  by  New  Hampshire  ;  on  the  east  by  Middlesex  and  Norfolk  counties ;  on" 
the  south  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  on  the  west  by  Franklih, 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  counties.  There  have  been  slight  alterations  on  the 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  forming 
new  towns. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TOWNS, 


Under  this  head  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  county  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  settlement  and  incorporation. 

Lancaster  antedates  all  the  other  towns  in  the  county  by  several  years.  The 
settlement  began  in  1643 ;  the  town  was  set  off  by  acts  passed  in  1653  and 
1654.  The  area  of  the  town  was  ten  miles  by  an  average  of  seven  in  width, 
or  seventy  square  miles,  though  the  grant  allowed  more.  In  1713,  a  ti*act  ten 
miles  long  by  four  wide  wjis  annexed,  making  one  hundred  and  ten  square 
miles.  The  towns  of  Harvard,  Bolton,  Berlin,  Leominster,  Sterling  and  Clin- 
ton were  almost  wholly  taken  from  Lancaster,  which  also  gave  a  lai*ge  section 
to.  the  towns  of  Boylston  and  West  Boylston. 

Mendon  came  next,  though  when  first  occupied  by  settlers  is  unknown.  Ther 
act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1667,  May  15.     The  original  graht  was 
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eight  miles  square,  but  tbo  boundaries  as  given  in  1667  wero  iiregular,  and 
included  more  territory,  as  the  whole  of  Uxbridge  and  a  largo  part  of  North- 
bridge,  Upton,  Milford  and  all  of  Blackstone  have  been  severed  from  its  ample 
domain.     Bcllingham,  in  Norfolk  County,  was  taken,  in  part,  from  Mcndon. 

Brookfield  was  granted  to  petitioners  in  Ipswich,  by  the  General  Court  in 
1660.  The  grant  was  six  miles  square.  The  inhabitants  were  incorporated  in 
1673,  but  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen,  not  residents,  was  appointed  by  tlie 
court  to  **  direct,  regulate  and  ratify  allaffaira  relative  to  settling  and  building 
up  the  town.''  This  arrangement  continued  till  1718,  at  which  time  the  court 
enlarged  the  town  to  the  size  of  eight  miles  square.  From  this  town '  have 
been  formed  North  and  West  Brookfield,  and  a  part  of  other  towns. 

Oxford  was  gnuitcd  to  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley  and  others  in  1682,  and,  having 
been  surveyed,  the  court  authorized  the  plantation,  next  year,  May  16.  The 
grant  was  eight  miles  square,  but  the  suiTcy,  as  usual  in  those  times,  was  very 
liberal,  being  about  twelve  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  nine  miles  wide. 
The  sixty-four  square  miles  granted,  were  enlarged  to  not  far  from  one  hun- 
dred square  miles. 

Worcester  was  granted  to  Daniel  Gookin  and  others  in  1668,  October  24,  as 
a  township  of  land  somewhat  more  tlian  eight  miles  squai*e.  Certain  men  were 
incoriDorated  iu  1684,  but  did  not  begin  the  settlement  untilthe  next  year. 
The  first  town-meeting  was  held  thirty-eight  years  later,  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  September,  1722. 

Sutton  was  purchased  of  John  Wampus,  sachem,  and  his  company  of  In- 
dians, by  several  white  men  at  an  unknown  date.  The  purchase  was  confirmed 
in  1704,  and  the  township  was  formed  in  1715,  June  21,  by  the  General  Coifrt. 
Grafton,  Upton,  Northbridge  and  Millbury  have  drawn  largely  fi*om  its  original 
area. 

Leicester  was  originated  by  a  grant,  February  10,  1713,  to  Col.  Joshua 
Lamb  and  others.  It  was  incorporated  about  1721,  and  the  first  town-ineeting 
was  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  March  in  that  year.  The  grant  was  eight  miles 
square.  Spencer  was  wholly  taken  from  this  town,  and  also  parts  of  Paxtou 
and  Auburn. 

Rutland  was  purchased,  in  1686,  December  22,  of  Joseph  Trask,  alias  Pua- 
gastion,  and  other  Indians,  by  Henry  Willard,  Joseph  Eowlandsbn  and  others 
of  Lancaster.  The  purchase  was  twelve  miles  square.  The  title  was  con- 
firmed  by  tlie  General  Court,  in  1713,  February  23,  when  the  name  of  Rut- 
land was  substituted  for  Naquag. 

Westborough  was  the  western  section  of  Marlborough,  and  was  cut  off*,  by 
act  of  the  General  Court,  in  1717,  November  18.  It  had  been  partially  set- 
tled many  years  before. 

Uxbridge  was  separated  from  Mendon  by  the  General  Court,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  1727.  It  was  about  t^'elve  miles  long  until  the  northern  part 
was  cut  off",  iu  1772,  and  incorporated  as  ]N'orthbridgc. 
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Southborough  was  settled  while  a  part  of  jSIarlborough,  but  was  not  iucor- 
poratcd  till  the  year  1727,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July. 

Shrewsbury  was  granted  to  petitioners  residing  in  Marlborough,  and  a  few 
others,  in  1717,  and  was  about  fifteen  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and  nearly 
an  average  of  four  miles  wide.     The  town  was  incorporated  December  19, 

1727.  The  north  part  of  the  township  was  formed  iiito  the  town  of  Bo^iston. 
Lunenburg,  the  thirteenth  town,  in  the  order  of  date  (Woodstock  being 

omitted),  was  probably  entered  upon  by  white  settlers  as  early  as  the  year 
1700.  The  General  Court,  November  14,  1719,  made  a  grant  of  the  territory 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  but  the  town  was  not  incorporated  till  August  1, 

1728,  when  it  was  named  in  honor  of  George  II.,  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  who 
came  to  the  British  throne  in  1727. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  towns  which  were  incorporated  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  Worcester  County.  Their  dates  arc  all  according  to  the  old 
style,  or  eleven  days  eai'lier  than  the  present  date- 
Dudley  was  the  fii*st  town  incorporated  after  the  county  was  erected.  A 
careless  reader  would  date  its  origin  as  earlier  than  that  of  the  county.  For 
example,  Whitney  dates  the  town  as  follows:  "February  2,  1731/'  and  the 
county:  ''April  1,  1731,"  or  two  months  later  than  the  origin  of  the  town. 
But  he.  follows  old  style,  when  the  year  began  in  March.,    Therefore,  April. 1, 

1731,  preceded  February  2,  1731.  In  new  stjie  we  should  read  April  12, 
1^731,  and  February  13,  1732.  The  gi-ant  was  originally  to  Paul  and  William 
Dudley,  and  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Douglas,  Webster,  Dudley, 
Southbridge  and  Sturbridge. 

Harvard  was  taken  from  Lancaster*  by  act  of  the  General  Court,  June  29, 

1732,  when  it  contained  about  fifty  families.  Part  of  its  area  was  taken  from 
Stow  and  Groton. 

Grafton,  called  by  the  Indians  Hassanamisco,  was  incorporated  April  18, 
1735.  It  was  originally  four  miles  square,  but  it  was  enlarged,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  the  addition  of  a  strip  half  a  mile  wide,  on  tbe  north,  taken  from 
Shrewsbury,  and  about  as  much  from  Sutton,  on  the  south.  * 

Upton  was  not  an  original  grant,  but  was  made  up  from  tracts  taken  from 
Mendon,  Sutton  and  .Hopkinton.  The  legislature  granted  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, June  14,  1735. 

Hardwick  was  purchased  of  two  noted  Indians,  in  1G86,  by  Joshua  Lamb 
and  others  of  Roxbury.  It  went  by  the  name  of  Lambstown  for  many  years. 
The  heirs  of  the  purchasei's,  in  answer  to  a  petition,  obtained  a  grant  in  1732. 
Six  3'cars  later,  January  10,  1738,  the  town  was  incorporated  with  the  present 
name,  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  English  nobleraati. 

Bolton  (including  much  of  Berlin,  and  some  of  other  towns)  was  taken 
from  Lancaster,  and  incorporated  June  24,  1738.  . 

Sturbridge,  incorporated  Juno  24,  1738,  was  granted  originally  to  ''several 
petitioners  of  Medfield.''    It  included  most  of  the  present  town  of  Southbridge. 
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Holdeu,  taken  wholly  from  Worcester,  and  probably  settled,  in  part,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  incorporated  January  9,  1740.  Puxton 
and  West  Boylston  have  taken  from  the  original  area  of  this  town. 

Lieominster,  as  territor}-,  was  added  to  Lancaster,  by  the  General  Court,  in 
1713,  in  confirmation  of  a  purchase  from  Indians,  and  was  taken  from  the  same 
mother  town,  by  the  General  Court,  June  23,  1740,  when  it  was  incorporated 
ander  its  present  name. 

Warren  was  incorporated  as  Western  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1741. 
It  was  taken  from  Brookfield,  Brimfield,  and  the  **  easterly  part  of  what  was 
Kingsfield."    It  took  its  present  name,  March  13,  1834. 

Douglas,  named  from  an  eccentric  Scotchman,  doctor  and  author,  living  in 
Boston,  was  an  original  gnmt,  and  was  called  New  Sherburne,  from  the  early 
home  of  the  first  settlers.     The  year  of  its  incorporation  was  1746. 

I^ew  Bi*aintree,  containing  six  thousand  acres  of  land,  was  granted  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  Braintree  for  public  services  of  some  kind.  It  was  called  Brain- 
tree  Farms.  This  grant,  enlarged  by  tracts  from  Brookfield  and  Hard  wick,  was 
erected  into  a  town,  January  31,  1751. 

Spencer,  included  in  the  original  grant  of  Leicester,  was  incorporated  April 
3,  1753,  new  style.  It  had  been  settled  much  earlier,  and  was  made  a  precinct 
of  the  mother  town  in  1744. 

Petersham  is  a  child  of  Lancaster,  though  it  never  Avas  included  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  town.  The  relationship  was  in  children  rather  than  acres.  It 
was  an  original  grant  to  John  Bennett,  Jeremiah  Perlcy  and  others,  **  as  a  com- 
pensation for  services  performed  by  them  in  Indian  wars  "  under  command  of 
Capt.  John  White,  ono  of  the  heroes  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in  1725.  The 
date  of  the  fii*st  settlement  is  not  known,  but  a  mccting-honse  was  built  in  1738. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  dated  April  20,  1754. 

Charlton  was  taken  from  the  westerly  side  of  Oxford,  and  was  erected  into  a 
town  November  2,  1754.  Being  owned  by  non-resident  proprietors,  its  settle- 
ment wals  rotarded  many  yeai-s,  but  there  wero  enough  people  to  establish  a 
chnrch  in  17G1.  Part  of  this  town  was  added  to  Sturbridge. 
'  Westminster  has  ali*eady  been  mentioned  as  ^  the  south  town  laid  out  to  the 
Narragansett  soldiers."  The  grant  was  in  1732.  The  grantees  lived  in  the 
towns  north  and  west  of  Boston.  The  fii*st  settler  moved  into  the  place  in 
1737,  but  the  town  was  not  set  up  as  a  municipality  until  April  26,  1770.  The 
town  has  been  enlarged  and  diminished  several  tim^^s,  but  still  has  respectable 
dimensions.     It  is  wedge-shaped,  with  a  sharp  point  but  irregular  sides. 

Princeton  was  the  "east  wing  of  Rutland,"  and  has  been  enlarged  by  a  sec- 
tion of  Hubbardston.and  part  of  a  tract  called  No-town.  It  was  incorporated 
April  24,  1771. 

Templeton,  named  from  a  member  of  the  Temple  family,  was  an  original 
grant  to  men  who  wero  engaged  in  King  Philip's  war,  or  their  heirs.  It  was 
called  Narraganset  No.  6,  and  was  intended  to  be  six  miles  squaro,  but,  as  was 
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common  with  the  surveyors  of  that  age,  was  laid  out  much  larger.  The  pro* 
prietors  met  as  early  as  1733,  in  Concord,  but  the  settlement  was  delayed  by 
Indian  troubles  about  twenty  ycai*s.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed 
March  6,  1702,     Phillipston  was  included  in  the  original  grant. 

Athol  was  granted  about  the  time  of  the  grant  of  Templeton,  though  the 
exact  date  is  lost.  It  was  known  as  Pcquiog  or  Payquaige.  Sixty  proprietors 
met  in  Concord  as  early  as  1734,  but  there  was  not  settlement  enough  to  war- 
rant town  privileges  befoi*e  1762,  when,  on  the  sixth  of  March,  the  General 
Court  passed  an  act  of  incorporation. 

Oakham  was  taken  from  Rutland,  and  was  called  Rutland  West  Wing.  It 
was  made  a  precinct  in  1759,  and  erected  into  a  town  June  11,  1762. 

Fitchburg  was  a  part  of  Lunenburg  until  it  was  made  a  separate  town,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1764. 

Winchendon  was  granted  in  1735  to  the  heirs  of  certain  men  of  Ipswich  who 
were  in  the  Canada  expedition  in  1690.  Its  name  was  Ipswich  Canada  until 
the  act  of  incorporation,  Juno  14,  1764. 

Royalston,  first  styled  Royalshire,  was  originally  granted  in  1752,  and  created 
a  town  February,  1765.  , 

Ashburnham  was  granted  to  Dorchester  men  who  went  in  the  Canada  expe- 
dition, or  their  heirs.     It  became  a  town  February  22,  1765. 

Paxton,  taken  from  Leicester  and  Rutland,  was  incorporated  February  12, 
1765. 

Korthborough,  at  first  a  pai-t  of  Marlborough  and  then  of  Westborough,  was 
set  off  as  a  distinct  town  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1766. 

Hubbardston,  named  from  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  was  a  part  of  Rutland, 
and  was  incorporated  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1767.  v 

Northbridge  was  the  noilh  part  of  Uxbridge,  whence  its  name.  It  became 
a  town  July  14,  1772.     ^ 

Barre  was  a  section  of  Rutland,  and  was,  in  1749,  made  a  district.  It  be- 
came a  town,  by  authority  of  the  General  Court,  June  14,  1774,  and  took  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  member  of  parliament,  and  a  friend  to  the  Colonies. 

Auburn,  originally  called  Ward,  after  Gen.  Ward,  was  taken  from  surround- 
ing towns,  and  made  a  town  April  10,  1778. 

Milford,  the  north  parish  or  precinct  of  Mendon,  in  1741  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Mill  River.     Its  incorporation  took  2)lace  April  11,  1780. 

Sterling  was  the  south-west  quarter  of  Lancaster,  and  was  known  as  Chock- 
sett.  It  was  a  parish  from  1743  till  1781,  April  25,  when  it  became  a  separate 
town. 

Berlin,  formed  from  Bolton,  but  a  grandchild  of  Lancaster,  became  the  second 
parish  of  Bolton  in  the  j'car  1778.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  district  of  Bol- 
ton in  1784,  and  as  a  town,  February  6,  1812. 

Gardner  was  composed  of  corners  of  the  four  surrounding  towns,  and  by  actt 
dated  June  27,  1785, 1>ecamc  a  town. 
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BoyUton,  named  from  a  distinguislied  family,  wus  a  pQtt  of  Sbrowsbiiry,  and 
was  mudo  a  parish  in  1742.   Its  birtli  as  a  town  wns  on  the  first  of  ilurch,  1786. 

Phillipston,  tukcn  chiefly  from  Tcmpktoii,  ivos  set  off  oa  a  parish  hi  1774. 
Its  incorpomtioii  as  a  town  was  on  tbo  twentieth  of  October,  1786.  Its  original 
name  was  Gcrr}',  but  this  was  changed  in  1814. 

Dana  was  taken  from  Fotcrshnm,  Hnrdwick  and  Greenwich,  and  established 
81  a  town,  February  18,  1801. 

West  Boylgton,  has,  in  part,  belonged  to  Lancnster,  Shrewsbury,  Holdcn, 
Sterling  niul  Boylston.     It  became  a  distinct  town  January  30,  1808. 

Ifortli  Brookdcldwaathe  north  parish  of  Bruokfictd  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
In  1812,  February  28,  it  became  a  town. 

Millbury  long  existed  as  tiio  north  parish  of  Sutton,  but  was  incorporated  as 
stown,  June  11,  1813.    ■ 

Southbridgo  was  taken  from  Charlton,  Dudley  and  Sturbridge,  mainly.  Its 
incorporation  wns  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1816. 

Webster,  from  Dudley  and  Oxford,  wns  set  off  as  a  town,  by  authority,  in 
1832,  March  6,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  took  the  name  of  the  great 
statesman. 

Blackstone  was  the  south  part  of  Mendon  until  March  5,  1845,  when  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  town. 

West  Brookfield,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  county,  —  older  than 
the  county  itself,  having  originally  belonged  to  old  Hampshire  County,  — was 
made  n  town,  by  separation  from  Brookfield,  March  3,  1848. 

OUttton,  the  youngest  and  most  fiuurishing  daughter  of  Lancaster,  was  in- 
oorporated' March  14,  1850. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 


ADSaSISTRATlON  OP  JUSTICE. 

The  act  constitutiog  tbo  county  of  Worcester  was  passed  April  2,  1731, 
and  went  into  effect  on  the  teuth  of  tho  following  July.  Worcester  visa  mode  the 
shire  town,  Ijccaa^c  of  its  central  location.  There  were  several  other  totnu 
which  exceeded  it  in  ])opulution  and  taxable  property,  as  Sutton,  Kfendoo, 
Brookficld,  aftd  Lancii-ster.  Tlic  location  of  tho  scat  of  justice  was  tho  occa- 
sion of  diversity  of  opinion,  and  caused  mnch  discussion.  As  the  country  iras 
then  settled,  LaiiL-.-istcr  was  the  centre  of  a  large  district  which  needed  a  coo- 
venient  place  for  holding  the  courts,  and  for  the  transaction  of  county  business. 
If  Lancaster  had  been  scWtcd,  the  towns  of  Asbby,  Townsend,  Shirley,  Pep- 
pcrcll,  Groton,  and,  pcrhnps,  two  or  three  more  would  have  been  taken  from 
Middlesex.     As  the  whole  Tvestera  part  of  the  county  north  of  the  Brook- 
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fields  was  then  unsettled,  Lancaster  would  have  been  convenient  to  a  majority 
of  the  population.  But  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  {jcoplc  in  the 
southern  towns,  as  well  as  the  northern,  it  was  proposed  to  make  both  Lan- 
caster and  Worcester  balf-shire  towns.  According  to  Lincoln  ("History  of 
Worcester*')  and  other  authorities,  this  would  have  been  the  result  if  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Lancaster,  then  placed  on  the  bench,  had  not  opposed  and 
remonstrated.  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  the  elder,  was  a  worthy  and  upright 
man,  but  by*  this  action  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  making  Worces- 
ter a  thriving  city  at  the  expense  of  his  native  town. 

The  motive  which  principally  governed  his  action  was  not  without  force. 
It  is  said  that  ho  feared  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  shire  town  on  the 
morals  and  character  of  the  people.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  those 
dayB  every  session  of  a  eourt  was  an  occasion  for.  the  gathering  of  a  large  con- 

L course  of  people  at  the  shire  town,  for  the  purpose  of  recreation,  spoH,  horse- 
racing,  gambling,  and  dram-drinking,  the  judge  seems  to  have  had  some  reason 
for  his  course.  At  present,  the  session  of  a  comt  is  scarcely  noticed,  except 
by  those  specially  interested,  as  the  parties,  and  those  concerned  in  conduct- 
ing the  courts.  Remarkable  cases  only  draw  the  attendance  or  even  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public.  But  at  the  time  when  the  county  was  formed,  the 
state  of  things  was  entirely  different.  The  people  had  few  holidays.  No 
historical  events,  like  the  Fourth  of  July  or  the  more  sacred  festival  of  Christ- 
mas, were  observed.  There  was  not  such  constant  going  to  and  fro  as  at : 
present,  with  our  increased  facilities  of  travel.  The  holding  of  the  court  was 
therefore  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  gathering  of  all  the  loose,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  respectable  elements  of  society  in  the  shire  town.  The  streets 
were  so  thronged  at  some  hours  of  the  day  by  teams,  and  there  were  such 
trials  of  speed,  that  women  and  children  kept  at  a  safe  distance.  Betting  was 
common.  Wrestling,  ball-playing,  and  other  athletic  sports  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  taverns  were  well  patronized,  and  liquors  flowed  freely.  All 
these  scenes  were  familiar  to  Judiro  Wilder ;  but  he  could  not  foresee  that  this 
was  a  passing  state  of  society,  and  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  sessions 
of  the  court,  while  distributing  justice  and  securing  the  safety  of  property  and 
life,  would  create  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  current  of  society.  The  courts 
might  come  and  go,  while  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  trader  were  all 
.  busy  in  their  varied  and  productive  industries ;  and  the  morals  of  the  scat  of 
justice  might  compare  favorable  with  those  of  the  remotest  and  least  populous 
town  of  the  county.  Such  has  been  the  result,  and  the  city  of  Worcester  id 
tiie  grand  consequence  of  a  fortunate  turn  in  its  history. 

When  the  county  was  formed,  it  came  under  the  general  judicial  arrange- 
ment of  the  Province.  The  General  Court,  or  Provincial  Grovernment,  was 
the  supreme  authority  in  all  cases  which  did  not  infringe  on  the  imperial  juris- 
diction of  the  mother  country. 

There  were  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  several  towns,  and  their  office  Wios 
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important  and  respectable.  The  preservation  of  the  peace  depended  mainly 
on  their  efficiencj'.  The  jurisdiction  was  extensive,  though  not  reaching  to 
cases  of  great  magnitude.  The  status  and  duties  of  these  officers  were  not 
affected  by  the  formation  of  the  county,  but  they  were  brought  into  now  rela»- 
tions. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  was  composed 
of  all  the  justices  in  the  county,  presided  over  by  one  or  more  of  the  four 
judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  the  first  session  the  court 
was  constituted  as  follows:  Hon.  John  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Woodstock,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  following  justices 
of  the  peace ;  viz.,  Daniel  Tafk,  John  Chandler,  Jr.,  Benjamin  TTillard,  Samuel 
Wright,  Josiah  Willard,  Joseph  Dwight,  Samuel  Dudley,  Henry  Lee,  and 
Nahum  Ward,  Esqrs. 

This  court,  as  a  Court  of  Sessions,  laid  out  highways,  licensed  houses  of 
entertainment,  admitted  freemen,  was  charged  to  sec  that  the  towns  were 
supplied  with  an  able  ministry,  well  snppoi*ted,  had  a  similar  duty  in  regard  to 
schools,  when  'towns  were  negligent,  and  had  probate  jurisdiction.  All  this 
in  addition  to  its  regular  judicial  duties.  All  the  criminal  cases  in  the 
county,  except  those  involving  life,  limb,  and  banishment,  came  under  its 
purview. 

The  first  session  of  this  court  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  Court  of  Probate, 
and  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  July  13,  1731.  The  General  Court  had 
originally  attended  to  all  probate  business,  but  in  time  necessity  led  that  body 
to  delegate  the  business  to  inferior  courts. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  a  county  conrt,  and  was  composed 
of  four  judges.  The  names  of  the  judges  at  the  origin  of  the  county  were 
these :  John  Chandler  of  Woodstock,  chief  justice,  Joseph  Wilder  of  Lan- 
caster, William  Ward  of  Southborough,  and  William  Jennison  of  Worcester. 
Three  of  the  judges  constituted  a  quorum.  They  heard  appeals  from  the* 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  they  were  appealed  from  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  which  was  a  provincial  court,  holding  annual  ses- 
sions in  each  county.  The  time  for  holding  this  court  in  Worcester  County 
was  October;  though  the  first  session,  in  1731,  began  on  the  twenty-second 
of  September. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Court  of  the  General  Sessidns 
of  the  Peace,  held  four  sessions  yearlj'^;  viz.,  in  the  months  of  May,  August, 
November,  and  February.  As  the  j'car  began  in  March,  the  first  session  of 
the  3'ear  was  in  May.  These  two  courts  arc  often  spoken  of  as  one  body,  ai^d 
seem,  at  times,  to  have  had  simultaneous  sessions.  At  their  organization 
they  were  united  in  the  formal  sen'ices,  and  joined  together  in  public 
worship,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Prentice  of  Lancaster,  th^ 
pastor  of  Judge  Wilder.  The  text  was  from  the  charge  of  King  Jehoshaphat 
to  his  judges,  as  recorded  in  2  Chron.  xix.  6,  7 :  *' And  said  to  the  judges. 
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Tttkahced  what  yc  do :  for  yc  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is 
with  you  in  judgment.  Whcrefoi-o  now  let  the  fear  of  the  Loixl  be  u^wa  you ; 
take  heed  and  do  it;  for  (here  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  re- 
spect of  persons,  nor  taking  of  giflts.^  It  was  a  gmnd  and  solen^n  service, 
tending  to  give  reputation  and  weight  to  the  tribunal  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  two  courts,  however,  were  distinct  in  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as  in 
their  p^r^onneZ,  except  that  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  These  coiirts 
had  power  to  summon  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  to  choose  clerks  and  other 
necessary  oi&cei-s.    Their  records  were  kept  in  separate  volumes. 

Ilaving  made  this  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  coui'ts,  we  will  now 
take  up  the  two  county  courts,  and  give  their  organization  and  functions  more 
in  detail. 

The  iNFEitioR  CouBT  OP  Common  Pleas. 

The  act  of  the  General  Court  creating  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  been 
referred  to  already.  The  Commission  to  the  justices  of  this  court  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  conveys  needed  information  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the 
tribunal,  and  has  a  pleasant  air  of  antiquity. 

"  George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Chandler,  Joseph 
Wilder,  William  Ward  and  William  Jcnnison,  Esquires :  Whereas,  in  and  by  an  act 
made  and  passed  by  the  great  and  general  court  or  assembly  of  our  province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  at  their  sessions  begun  and  hMi  the  thirty-first 
day  of  May,  anno  IGOD,  entitled  an  act  for  establishing  Inferior  Courts  o^  Common 
Pleas  in  the  several  counties  of  this  province,  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be  held  and 
kept  in  each  respective  county  within  the  said  province,  yearly  and  ever}*  year,  at  the 
times  and  places  in  the  .said  act  mentioned  and  expressed,  an  Inferior  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  by  four  substantial  x>ersons  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  as  justices 
of  the  said  court  in  each  county  (any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum  for  the  hold  of  the  . 
said  court),  who  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions  arising  and  happening  within 
such  county,  triable  at  the  common  law,  of  what  nature,  kind  or  quaUty  soever,  and 
are  hereby  empowered  to  give  judgment  therein,  and  award  execution  thereupon.  We* . 
therefore,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  loyalty,  prudence  and  ability, 
have  assigned,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  assign,  constitute, 
and  appoint  you,  the  said  John  Chandler,  Joseph  Wilder,  William  Ward,  and  William 
Jennison,  to  be  our  justices  of  our  said  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  our  County 
of  Worcester,  within  our  province  aforesaid,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  you,  and  • 
every  one  of  yon  respectively,  to  have,  use  and  exercise,  all  and  single,  the  powers,  . 

authoritys,  and  jurisdictions  to  a  Justice  of  our  said belonging,  or  in  any  wise 

appertaining ;  and  yon,  or  any  three  of  you,  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  causes  and 
matters  as  are  by  law  cognizable  in  our  said  Inferior  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas,  .and  to 
give  judgment  thereon,  and  award  execution  thereupon,  and  to  do  that  which  to  justice  * 
doth  .appertain  according  to  law.    In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  pubUc  seal 
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of  our  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  aforesaid,  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Witness, 
Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  our  captain-genei*al  and  governor-in-chief  of  our  said  province, 
at  Boston,  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1731,  in  the  fifth  3'ear  of  our  reigne. 

By  order  of  the  governor,  J.  Belcdeb. 

With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  July  1,  1731.        J.  Willabd,  Sec*y." 

On  the  twelfth  of  August  ensuing,  John  Chandler,  Jr.,  was  chosen  clerk 
of  the  court.  Benjamin  Flagg  was  appointed  "  crj'or,"  and  Joseph  D wight  and 
Nahum  Ward  were  admitted  and  sworn  as  attorneys.  The  first  session  of  this 
court  was  held  two  days  before,  on  the  tenth  of  August. 

This  court  existed  till  the  year  1811,  when  the  old  system  of  Inferior  County 
Courjt9  of  Common  Pleas  was  succeccled  by  the  present  arrangement.  The 
names  of  the  first  judges  are  given  above. 

In  1740,  the  chief  justice,  John  Chandler,  died,  and  the  court  was  constituted 
as  follows :  Joseph  Wilder,  chief  justice ;  William  Ward,  William  Jennison, 
and  Joseph  Dwight.     The  latter  was  of  Brookficld. 

The  vacancy  caused' by  the  decease  of  Judge  Jennison  in  1741,  w^as  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Samuel  Willard  of  Lancaster.     Ho  was  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Major  Simon  Willard,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  great  capacity  in  civil  ' 
and  military  life.     The  titles  on  his  gravestone  arc :  The  Honorable  Colonel 
Samuel  Willard,  Esq. 

Judge  Ward  was  succeeded,  in  1745,  by  Nahum  Ward  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
fiither  of  Major-Gcneral  and  Judge  Artemas  AVard. 

In  1750,  Capt.  Edwai'd  HaitwcU  of  Lunenburg  (formerly  noted  as  one  of 
the  many  brave  and  capable  military  oflicer3,  of  Lancaster)  succeeded  Judge 
Dwight.  By  the  death  of  Col.  Willard,  in  1752,  a  vacancy  was  caused,  which 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Major  Jonas  Eice  of  Worcester. 

John  Chandler,  Jr.,  clerk  of  the  court  from  the  beginning,  and  son  of  the  . 
first  chief  judge,  was  appointed  in  1754.     The  next  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  of  Judge  Rice,  Thomas  Steel  of  Leicester,  was  raised  to  the  bench. 

Chief  Justice  Joseph  Wilder,  senior,  died  in  the  year  1757,  when  the  court 
was  reconstituted  in  the  following  order :  John  Chandler,  chief  justice ; 
Edward  Hailwell,  Thomas  Steel,  and  Timothy  Kugglcs  of  Ilardwick. 

Five  years  later,  17C2,  Judge  Chandler  died,  when  Judge  Ruggles  was 
jumped  from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  list,  as  chief  justice,  with  the  following 
colle<!gues,  viz. :  Thomas  Steel  of  Leicester,  Joseph  Wilder,  Jr.,  of  Lancaster, 
and  Artemas  Ward  of  Shrewsbury.  Judges  Ruggles  and  W'ard  had  become 
distinguished  in  military  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  former 
was  ever  after  known  as  Brisradier  Eu^ir^jflcs,  and  the  latter  became  the  first 
Major-General  in  the  colonial  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

These  four  judges  remained  in  office  until  June  5,  1774,  except  Judge  - 
Wilder,  who  died  in  1773,  at  which  time  the  approaching  revolt  against  the 
mother  country  caused  a  cess;ition  of  the  court  under  the  authority  of  the 
king.     On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1775,  by  authority  of  tho  executive 
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council  of  the  legislature  of  the  proviuce,  tho  court  was  set  up  again,  and 
justice  was  administered  without  llic  autliority  of  his  majesty.  As  one  of  the 
judges  —  AVilder  —  was  dead,  and  two  others  —  Eugglcs  and  Steel  —  adhered 
to  tho  king,  it  was  necessary  to  find  new  men.  General  Ward  was  named  chief 
justice  in  place  of  Brigadier  Ruggles,  and  Iiad  tho  following  associates,  viz. : 
Jedediah  Foster  of  Crookfiold,  Moses  Gill  of  Princeton,  and  Samuel  Baker  of 
Berlin.  In  a  recent  work  it  is  implied,  if  not  stated  explicitly,  that  tho 
younger  Judge  Wilder  of  Lancaster  was  a  tory.  But  as  the  judge  died  two 
yeai-s  before  the  Concord  fight,  and  as  there  is  no  reaord  or  tradition  in  Lan- 
caster, that  any  bearing  the  name  of*  Wilder  was  wanting  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  v/hen  the  day  of  trial  came,  tho  al>ove  allegation  must  be  a  mistake. 

Li  1776,  Judge  Foster  was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  tho  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature,  when,  September  IS),  Joseph  Dorr  of  Aubum^^as  appointed  to  the 
position  of  judge  in  tho  county: court.  Judge  Gil]  jbccame'Lieut.  Governor  in 
1794,  when  Dwight  Fbstcr,  son  of  Judg0  Jedediah,  was  appointed  judge ;  but 
tie  declined  the'diSce,  and  Michael  Gill  became  p.  member  of.jthe  court. 

Samuel  Baker^  appointed  in  1775,  died  mX^6  year-1795,  after  twtoty  years 
of  service,  when  Elijah  Brighatn  of  Westborough  >vas  appoiirtcd. 

Gen.  Artemas  Ward  resigned  the  office  of  chief  justice  iii  K92,  a  year  before 
his  deceases  ^J^hen  the  lion.  John  Sprague  was  not  only  raised  to  tho  bench,  but 
placed  at.tjhe  head  as'chicf  jjListicc.  .  Hiis  was  due  to  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  his  higli  rei^utation  as  a.  man  of  affairs.  *  ^^  ^  *     < 

By  his  iJccqpse  in  the^'cfar  1800  a  vacancy  was  made,  which  was^led  by  the 

promotionjpfJudgp'y^Stdr  to  the  chief  ji^^iqcshlp 'in  1801.     JudM'Dorr,  after 

an  honorable  service  of  l\centy-five  years,  lyas^  succeeded  by  Beuiamio  Hey  wood 

of  Worcester.     This  arrangement  lasted  till  the  year  1811.     In  1803,  criminal 

jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  this  court  from  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

...  '     •  '      •     .         .     . 

The  CoTmT  of  General  Sessions  op  the  Peace. 

The  constitution  of  this  court  has  already  been  given  ;  but  the  general  reader 
will  like  to  learn,  from  the  Commission  to  the  Justices,  what  matters  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  important  tribunal.  For  tho  tribunal  was  impoitant 
and  honorable,  though  occasionally  the  judges  treated  the  jus*-iccs  with  very  littlo 
respect.  An  anecdote  or  two  will  illustrate  the  point.  Before  Judgo  Buggies 
came  to  this  county,  while  conducting  a  case  at  Plymouth,  an  aged  woman 
came  into  court  as  a  part}**  or  witness,  and  not  finding  a  seat,  looked  to  Mr. 
Eugglcs.  Seeing  her  dilemma,  with  characteristic  insolence,  he  pointed  to  the 
bench,  and  told  her  to  find  a  scat  there  among  the  justices.  Seeing  her  about 
to  take  a  seat,  the  presiding  judge  inquired  what  she  was  there  for.  She 
timidly  referred  to  Esquire  Buggies.  Being  called  up  for  explanation,  and 
seeing  his  mistake,  yet  not  willing  to  make  a  proper  apology,  he  I'cplicd: 
••I  —  I  —  really  thought  the  place  was  made  for  old  women." 

While  practising  before  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  this  county,  one  day  the 
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dog  of  one  of  the  justices  took  bis  place  in  a  chair  assigned  to  their  honors. 
Eugglcs,  seeing  this,  cried  out,  ''Go  home,  dog,  and  take  your  oath  of  office  l** 

Passing  from  this  digression,  the  extracts  below  ai-c  taken  from  the  commis- 
fiion  directed  to  the  fore- named  judges  and  the  following  justices  of  the  peace, 
viz.,  Daniel  Taft,  John  Chandler,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Willard,  Samuel  Wright, 
Josiah  Willard,  Joseph  Dwight,  Samuel  Dudley,  Ileniy  Lee,  and  Xahum 
Ward.  They  were  empowewd  and  directed  "  to  keep  the  peace  in  Worcester 
County " ;  "  to  keep  and  cause  to  be  kept  the  laws  and  ordinances  made  for 
the  good  of  the  peace,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  same,  and  for  the  quiet, 
rule,  and  government  of  our  people.** 

They  were  ''to  chastise  and  punish  all  persons  offending  against  the  form  of 
these  laws  and  ordinances."  In  the  words  of  the  instrument,  ''You  are  to 
cause  to  come  before  you  all  those  that  shall  break  the  peace,  etc.,  or  shall 
threaten  any  of  our  people  in  their  persons,  or  in  hitrninrf  their  houses."  They 
were  to  require  such  persons  "to  give  securitj^  or  go  to  prison.**  They  were 
to  "hold  courts  at  certain  st.nted  times  and  places  (whereof  any  of  the  judges 
always  to  be  one) ;  to  make  inquisition  of  all  thefts,  ti*espasses,  riots,  routs, 
and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  all  and  singular  other  misdeeds  and  offences.** 
Such  was  their  authority.  Their  first  session  was  on  the  10th  of  August, 
when  Mr.  Prentice  preached  before  them.  On  the  12th,  thoy  chose  John 
Chandler,  Jr.,  clerk,  and  wore  fully  organized  for  business. 

In  this  court,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  must  bo 
present.  All  might  be,  and  sometimes  were.  But,  by  this  arrangement,  it 
was  possible  for  both  courts  to  sit  at  the  same  time.  Three  judges  could  hold 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  one  judge,  with  the  justices,  constituted  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  In  matters  of  great  importance,  all  the  judges  might  be 
present. 

Inflictions  by  this  court  were  by  fines,  imprisonment,  the  whipping-post,  the 
stocks,  and  the  pillory. 

This  court  had  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  county,  thus  acting  in 
the  place  of  modem  county  commissioners. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  this  court  can  be  learned  from  a  few  specimens  of 
their  action  than  in  any  other  way. 

Among  the  first  necessities  of  a  countj',  which  is  essentiallj^  an  arrangement 
for  judicial  purposes,  is  the  providing  of  a  court-house,  with  all  suitable  appoint- 
ments for  holding  courts  and  keeping  records,  and  jails,  houses  of  correction, 
or  other  prisons  for  the  detention,  amendment,  and  punishment  of  the  viola- 
tors of  the  law.  In  those  days,  also,  there  was  need  of  extra  room  for  poor 
as  well  as  fraudulent  debtors.  As  our  fathers  did  not  choose  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  supporting  ordinary  and  petty  criminals  in  idleness,  in  costly  and 
palatial  jails,  they  gave  them  a  short  and  sharp  turn  at  the  whipping-post,  or 
in  the  pillory,  and  then  sent  them  on  their  waj^  hoping  that  they  would  mend 
their  manners. 
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The  wbipping-post  and  its  adjuncts  wcro  set  up  on  the  hill  that  rises  back 
of  the  court-houso.  It  may  ns  well  be  noted  here  tliat  the  court-houses  have 
always  occupied  the  same  locality  on  Court  Ilill. 

The  Court  of  Sessions,  m  Septcmlx^r,  1731,  counted  the  votes,  given  by  the 
freemen  of  the  county,  for  register  of  deeds,  when  it  was  found  tliat  John 
Chandler,  Jr.,  had  been  chosen  by  a  largo  majority.  At  the  same  time,  Ben- 
jamin Iloughton  was  found  to  be  the  choice  of  the  county  as  county  treasurer 
by  a  like  majority. 

The  couH  took  order  for  the  building  of  a  prison  and  prison-house,  or  house 
for  the  jarler.  The  building  was  to  bo  thirty-six  feet  h)ng  and  seventeen  fcet 
wide,  with  fourfoen-fect  posts.  Under  the  same  was  to  be  a  dungeon.  One 
end  of  the  house  was  to  bo  *'  finished  off  after  the  usual  manner  of  dwelliui;- 
houses.**  In  the  meantime,  the  house  of  William  Jcunison  was  to  be  used  as 
a  prison,  and  a  "cage  was  to  bo  built.**  In  February,  1731-2,  the  plan  of  the 
prison  was  altered  somewhat,  makhig  its  length  forty-one  feet,  and  its  breadth 
eighteen  feet.  The  prison  pdrt  was.  to  bo  eighteen  feet  square.  At  the 
November  term,  it  was  decided  that  the  prison  should  be  used  as  a  house  ot 
correction. 

At  the  August  term,  in  1732,  the  court  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
the  cost  of  a  suitable  court-house,  and  to  see  what  individuals  in  Boston  and 
other  placed  would  give  in  aid  of  the  object.  At  the  November  term,  it  wis 
decided  that  the  court-house  should  not  exceed  thii'ty-six  feet  in  length  and 
twentynsix  fcet  in  width.     The  posts  were  to  bo  thirteen  fcet.  ' 

The  county  tat  for  usual  charges,  and  for  building  a  court-house,  was  laid 
according  to  the  following  table.  Lancaster  paid  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
any  other  town,  and  almost  three  times  as  much  as  Worcester.  In  a  few 
years,  by  the  formation  of  Ilarrard,  Bolton,  and  Leominster,  the  population 
and  valuation  were  reduced,  but  still  oxceeded  those  of  any  other  town. 
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Worcester, 

.    22 

15    4 

Rutland,    . 

.      7 

16    0 

Lancaster, 

.    62 

16    8 

WestboroQgh,    . 

.    18 

2    0 

MendoD,    •        •  . 

.    86 

0    0 

Shrcwsbuiy, 

.     14 

14    0 

Woodstock, 

:    32' 

0    0 

Oxford,.    . 

.    14 

4    0 

Erookfield, 

.    27 

14 

Sutton,      . 

.    24 

10    0 

SoQthborougb,   . 

f 

.    17 

C    0 

Usbridge, 

.    12 

0    8 

Leicester,  • 

.    13 

19    4 

Lttncnborg, 

.      7 

16    0 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  give  a  glimpse  at  the  multifarious 
business  of  the  court,  and  also  incidentally  lay  open  to  us  the  state  of  society 
and  the  condition'  of  things  in  the  county. 

At  tho  Very  first  session,  the  Eev.  David  Fiirsons  of  Leicester,  entered  a 
complaint  against  the  town  of  Leicester  for  failing  to  '' render  him  support, 
according  to  agreement."    This  complaint  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the 
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selectmen  asking  for  delay.     The  town,  acting  as  a  parish,  was  beholden  to 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  this  court  was  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  such  claims. 

John  ILizeltine,  of  Sutton,  was  complained  of  by  the  Indian  widow  of 
George  Misco  for  selling  strong  drink  to  Indians.  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
fined  ten  shillings,  with  costs,  —  seven  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  twopence. 

Presentments  were  made  by  the  grand  jury  against  the  towns  of  "Worcester, 
Brookfield,  Uxbridge,  Southborough,  and  Lunenburg,  for  **  not  being  provided 
with  stocks  as  the  law  requires.** 

Brookfield,  Leicester,  Southborough,  and  Lunenburg  were  presented  for 
••not  being  provided  with  weights  and  measures  according  to  law.** 

The  towns  of  Uxbridge  and  Southborough  were  presented  for  ••not  being | 
provided  with  a  writing  and  reading  schoolmaster." 

Several,  persons  were  presented  for  not  attending  meeting  on  the  Lord*8  day. 
They  entered  a  plea  of  ^not  guilty,'*  and  were  acquitted,  but,  according  to  a 
siuguhir  custom  of  those  times,  had  to  pay  costs. 

In  some  cases,  the  *' Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,"  so  called,  were  complained  of 
for  neglecting  public  worship.  They  prayed  for  the  favor  granted  them  by 
the  laws  of  the  province,  and  were  generally,  if  not  always,  acquitted. 

The  town  of  Worcester  was  presented  for  *'  not  being  provided  with  stocks:** 
It  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  town  •'  had  a  good  and  lawful  form  of  stocks.^ 
Jt  is  conjectured  that  the  selectmen,  hearing  of  the  presentment,  forthwith 
complied  with  the  law  before  the  court  acted.  The  court  decided  to  discharge 
the  town  from  paying  a  fine,  but,  as  usual,  saddled  it  with  costs, — £11  8$.  dd. 
It  was  important  to  avoid  the  ••  appearance  of  evil  **  in  times  when  a  mere  com- 
plaint involved  costs,  however  innocent  might  be  the  defendant. 

In  August,  1732,  Southborough  was  presented  for  failing  to  •'provide  a 
writing  and  reading  master.'*  Brookfield  and  Lunenburg  were  reported  delin  > 
quent  in  regard  to  weights  and  measures. 

In  our  degenerate  days,  governors  and  their  attendants  may  travel  in  any 
direction  without  attracting  attention,  but,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  they  went 
in  state,  and  were  received  with  ceremony,  and  sometimes  with  pomp  and 
pageantry.  In  1735,  Gov.  Belcher  made  a  progress  through  the  colony  as  for 
as  the  Connecticut  Valley.  He  amved  at.  Worcester  on  the  25th  of  August, 
when  the  justices  of  the  General  Sessions  waited  on  him,  and  the  executive 
Qfficera  in  a  body.  These  are  the  names  of  the  judges  and  justices  present  on 
the  august  occasion :  John  Chandler,  Joseph  Wilder,  William  Ward,  William 
Jennbon,  John  Chandler,  Jr.,  Josiah  Wilder,  Nahum  Ward,  Henry  L^, 
Samuel  Wilhird,  John  Keyes. 

A  case  occasionally  came  before  the  Court  of  Sessions  which  revealed  a  form 
oi quasi  slavery,  as  when  a  man  was  compelled  to  give  his  time  in  payment  of 
debt. 

•  * 

The  case  of  Edward  Smith,  a  minor  and  bound  apprentice  to  Ebenezer 
PoUey,  both  of  Lancaster,  comes  under  this  head.    He  was  accused  of  stealing 
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from  his  master^  in  tho  night  time.  Ho  confessed  his  guilt,  but  as  Policy  had 
reclaimed  nil  the  stolen  property  except  the  value  of  £3  3«. ,  he  insisted  only  on 
restitution  to  that  amount.  Smith  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  King  £3,  or  be 
whipped  ten  stripes,  and  pay  costs  and  fees,  £5  5*.  Gd.  Moreover  he  was^to  pay 
his  master  £9  ds.y  or  triple  the  loss.  Being  unable  to  pay,  but  ^huml)]y  desir- 
ing of  his  master  to  pay  the  same,^  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  serve  his 
master  two  years  after  coming  of  age,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns.  Policy  was, 
besides  his  board,  to  find  him  in  needful  clothes. 

One  case  is  recorded  where  a  man  was  sold,  in  this  sense,  that  his  time  was 
secured  to  his  creditor ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  old  method  of  secur- 
ing that,  which  is  now  obtained  by  the  trustee  process,  in  which  a  man's  wages 
are  pledged. 

About  the  same  time  Elisha  Paine  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  being  in  Worcester 
jail  for  publishing  or  uttering  mock,  sermons,  etc.,  and  mimicking  preaching 
and  other  parts  of  divine  sQrvice,  demanded  of  the  court  why  he  should  not  be 
^  discharged  and  come  forth  "  from  confinement.  No  one  uppe:iring  against 
him,  he  was  discharged.  Probably  it  was  thought  he  had  been  in  jail  long 
enough  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  himself  and  others. of  like  manners. 

A  few  other  cases  will  be  mentioned  without  any  regard  to  classification,  but 
merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  times. 

At  the  May  session,  1748,  Ezra  Rolfe  of  Lancaster,  husbandman,  having  in 
his  possession  the  flesh  of  a  deer,  killed  contrary  to  law,  came  into  court  and 
confessed  himself  guilty.  He  was  fined  fifty  shillings,  half  to  the  King,  and 
half  to  the  informer,  which  was  paid,  with  costs,  and  he  was  discharged. 

Thomas  Prentice  of  Lunenburg,  was  licensed  an  innholdcr. 

The  court  inspected  the  votes  returned  from  the  several  towns;  and  it 
i^peared  that  Major  Daniel  Heyw^ood  was  chosen  county  treasurer  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  court  ordered  that  the  floor  of  the  court-house,  ''where  the  clerk  and 
lawyers  sett  bp  raised  about  twelve  inches." 

Two  n^en  were  fined  fifty  shillings  each  for  having  killed  wild  deer  of  the 
value  of  ten  shillings,  at  a  ti^e  prohibited  by  law.  They  paid  the  fine,  with 
costs,  and  were  discharged. 

A  woman  living  in  Wooijstock  was  complained  of  for  not  attending  meeting 
on  the  Lord's  day.  She,  in  defence,  alleged  that  she  was  a  Baptist  or  Ana- 
baptist, and  that  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  which  impeded  travel.  The 
complaint  was  dismissed,  but  slie  was  obliged  to  pay  costs. 
■  At  thot  time  all  peraons  were  expected  to  attend  meeting,  and  to  aid  in  sup- 
port of  the  Congregational  worship,  unless  they  voUmtiirily  joined  some  other 
society,  as  a  Baptist  church,  for  example.  In  that  case,  their  money  went 
according  to  their  preference.  The  law  was  objectionable  as  making  an  invidi- 
ous idistinction,  but  was  based  on  the  principle  that  every  one  was  beqefited 
by  religious  ii^stitutions,  and  should  pay  for  them,  iqi  proportion,. as  we|l  as  for 
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schools,  or  the  means  of  secular  edacation.     ^  Anabaptists,"  a  name  applied  to 
the  Captists  by  their  opponents,  was  considered  by  them  as  a  term  ofTeproachi   \ 
It  has  long  since  gone  into  disuse,  as  a  name  for  a  numerous  and  most 
respectable  denomination. 

One  of  the  crimes  most  frequently  brought  before  the  court  was  fornication, 
but  in  the  gycat  majority  of  cases  the  parties  were  married  before  theiif 
arraignment.  They  always  paid  the  fine,  and  were  discharged.  In  other 
cases,  where  man*iage  had  not  taken  place,  the  guilty  were  subjected  to  severer 
penalties.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  crime  of  adultery  was  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Such  was  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  unchanged  in  its  con- 
stitution and  functions  until  1803,  when  criminal  matters  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1807  the  number  of  magistrates 
composing  this  court  was  reduced  to  six ;  the  name  *'  General "  was  dropped, 
and  it  was  styled  the  "'  Couil  of  Sessions."  Pliny  Merrick  of  Brookfield  held 
the  place  of  chief  justice  till  1809,  with  associate  justices  as  follows :  Moses 
White  of  Rutland,  John  Whiting  of  Lancaster,  Jonathan  Davis  of  Oxford,  I 
John  Spurr  of  Charlton,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Oliver  Fiske,  ^ 
Jeremiah  Robinson  and  John  W.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester;  the  chief  was  a  law- 
yer, and  the  associates  were  men  of  high  standing  in  their  several  towns,  llie 
reputation  of  some  of  them  has  come  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  court  was  abolished,  and  all  its  remaining  powers  wei'c  transferred  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1809,  but  owing  to  the  general  feeling  of  dissat- 
isfaction at  this  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Sessions  Court  was  set  up  again,  two  * 
years  later,  with  four  justices,  viz. :  Jonathan  Davis  of  Oxford,  Timothy 
Whiting  of  Lancaster,  Joseph  Adams  of  Uxbridge,  and  Edmund  Cushing  of 
Lunenburg. 

This  arrangement  lasted  two  years,  from  which  time  the  court  was  in  con- 
tinual fluctuation  until  1828.  Foi*  example,  in  1815,  the  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  with  two  additional  justices  who  took 
the  name  of  '*  Sessions'  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,"  with  powci-s 
limited  to  mattci-s  belonging  strictlj*^  to  the  Sessions.  In  181*9  the  **  Court  of 
Sessions,"  as  a  distinct  body,  was  revived,  with  three  justices.  These  weixj 
Scott  IListiugs  of  Mendon,  as  chief,  and  Benjamin  Kimball  of  Harvard,  and 
Aaron  Tufts  of  Dudlej^  as  associate  justices.  The  troubled  existence  of  this' 
court  ended  in  1828. 

COIIMT  COMMISSIOKEKS. 

The  "Board  of  Countj'  Commissioners  ^  was  constituted  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Couil  of  Sessions  in  relation  to  matters  not  judicial  in  their  nature.  All 
the  prudential  and  financial  business  of  the  county  was  intrusted  to  theih. 
They  did  not  sit  to  hea^  and  try  causes ;  to  compel  towns  to  support  an  **ablo 
ministry,'*  or  a  "competent  writing  ahd  reading  master,"  or  sell  the  time  of  a 
rogiiish  apprentice,  or  com]>el  an  Anabaptist  woman  to  attend  meeting  in  a  time 
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of  snow,  or  fine  men  for  killing  deer  at  unseasonable  times.  Some  of  these 
things  ceased  to  be  crimes,  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  others  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  regular  courts,  presided  over  by  learned  judges. 

The  business  of  the  county  commissioners,  though  limited  in  scope,  com- 
pared with  the  old  Court  of  Sessions,  has  risen  in  importance  and  respon- 
sibility with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  county  in  numbers  and  wealth.     The 
commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  laying  out  county  roads  and  have 
I.  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  location  and  crossings  of  railroads.     All 
{ CQurt-houses,  jails,  and  houses  of  correction  are  built  by  them,  and  kept  iu 
'order  for  the  holding  of  courts,  and  the  detention  and  discipline  of  prisoners. 
These  and  cognate  duties  require  them  to  be  in  frequent  session,  and  to  visit, 
in  succession,  all  parts  of  the  county. 

The  first  board  was  composed  of  these  four  men :  Jared  Weed  of  Peter- 
sham, AflrojxJE^fts  of  Dudley,  Edniund  Cushing  of  Lunenburg,  and  William 
Eaton  of  Worcester.  James  Draper  of  Spencer  took  the  place  of  Cushing 
in  1832.  The  law  was  altered  in  183G,  constituting  the  board  with  three  com- 
missioners, and  two  special  commissioners.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
following  gentlemen  filled  the  ofiico  until  1842,  viz. :  John  W.  Lincoln  of 
Worcester,  Ebenczer  D.  Ammldown  of  Soutbbridge,  and  William  Crawford 
of  Oakham,  commissioners.  The  special  commissioners  act  only  in  cases  wheu 
particularly  called  upon. 

Col.  Lincoln  was  succeeded  as  chairman  of  the  board  in  1842  by  Gen.  Craw- 
ford. The  membci*s  since  that  date  have  been  David  Davenport  of  Mendon, 
Charles- Thurber  of  Worcester,  Jerome  Gardner  of  Harvard,  Joseph  Bruce  of 
Grafton,  Otis  Adams  of  Grafton,  Bonum  Kye  of  North  Brookfield,  Asaph 
TfTuod  of  Gardner,  Zadok  A.  Taft  of  Uxbridge,  James  Allen  of  Oakliam, 
Amory  Holman  of  Bolton,  Velorous  Taft  of  Upton,  J.  Warren  Bigclow  of 
Butland,  William  O.  Brown  of  Fitchburg,  Henry  G.  Taft  of  Uxbridge,  and 
Henry  E.  Bice  of  Barre.  The  successive  chaiimen  have  been  Adams,  Nye, 
Woodi  y.  Taft,  and  Brown,  who  is  chairman  of  the  present  board. 


Circuit  Court  op  Common  Pleas. 

The  County  Courts  of  Common  Fleas  were  superseded  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  year  18^1,  when  the  State  was  divided  into  three  cir- 
cuits, of  which  Worcester  and  the  western  counties  constituted  one  circuit. 
Each  circuit  had  three  judges.  Jhe  judges  belonging  to  Worcester  County 
were  Edward  Bangs  of  Worcester,  and  Solomon  Strong  of  Leominster.  All 
the  judges  held  courts  throughout  the  circuit. 

In  1320  the  circuits  wei*e  abolished,  and  four,  (afterwards  increased  to  seven), 
judges  were  appointed,  without  reference  to  county  lines.  This  arrangement 
terminated  in  1859.  The  judges  of  this  court,  residing  within  the  county, 
were  Solomon  Strong  of  Leominster,  Charles  Allen,  Pliny  Merrick,  Emory 
Washburn,  and  Edward  Mellen  of  Worcester. 
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SUPEBIOR  COUBT. 

The  Superior  Court  was  established  in  1859,  taking  the  place  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  the  judicial  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  jurisdiction, 
original  and  appellate,  is  general,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters.  Capital 
cases  are  the  only  criminal  cases  not  triable  in  this  court ;  and  that  is  the  only 
class  of  criminal  cases  which  are  tried  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  In  civil 
matters  ils  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  or  concurrent  with  that  of  the  lower  courts, 
or  with  that  of  the  Suprenic  Court.  Until  after  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution  in  1820,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  the  only  court  of  general 
jurisdiction  in  this  Commonwealth.  In  1821  the  circuit  courts  of  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  abolished,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Com- 
monwealth was  established. 

Until  1839  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had  appellate  jurisdiction  over  causes, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleads.  But  by  act  of 
1839,  chapter  161^  it  was  provided  that  ^  no  appeal  shall  hereafter  be  allowed 
to  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court  from  nny  conviction  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  ;**  and  by  act  of  1840,  cliapter  87,  the  right  of  appeal  from  any  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  civil  matters  was 
taken  away.  After  the  last-named  date  a  great  majority  of  all  jury  trials 
occurred  in  the  Court  of  Common  PIois,  so  long  us  that  court  existed,  and  now 
take  place  in  the  Superior  Court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  the 
legislature,  and  now  embraces  nearly  every  species  of  litigation  known  to  our 
courts,  except  cases  in  equity,  which  are  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supremo  Judicial  Court. 

The  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  from  the  count}',  have  been  Charles  Allen, 
chief  justice,  who  died  in  1869  ;  Charles  Deycns,  now  attorney-gene'ral  of  the 
United  States;  Francis  II.  Dewey,  and  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  who  are  now  in 
office.  Judge  Allen  was  offered  the  position  of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Conrt,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  in  1860,  but  he  declined  the  honor,  preferring  to  retain  the 
Chief-Justiceship  of  the  Superior  Court. 

SuPEmoii  Couht  of  Judicature,  now-  the  Supreme  Court, 

According  to  Judge  Washburn,  whose  history  has  been  often  referred  to  in 
preparing  these  pages,  there  had  been  a  Superior  Court  in  the  Colony  and  the 
Province  fi-o"to  early  times.  It  was  in  existence  when  this  county  was  formed, 
and  had  original  and  api>ellate  jurisdiction.  Of  course  it  had  no  special  rela- 
tion to  Worccstci*  County,  but  held  its  sessions  here  annualljs  as  in  the  other 
coanties.  It  was  necessary  to  make  our  judicial  system  complete.  Its  name, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  the  "Superior  Court  of  Judicature."  Its  first 
session  in  this  county  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
September,  1731.      The   judges,    says  Wall,   in  ""Ileminiscences  of   Wor- 
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eeutcr,'*  were :  **  Benjamin  Lynde,  chief  justice ;  Addingtou  Davenport,  Paul 
Dudley,  Edmund  Irviug,  and  John  Gushing."  Daniel  Gookin,  son  of  Grcn. 
Gookin,  the  friend  and  psitron  of  the  Christian  Indiaus,  was  sheriff.  There 
were  present  "  fifteen  grand  jurors,  of  whom  ilajor  Jonas  Rice  of  Worcester 
was  foreman ;  John  Hubbard  of  Worcester  l>eing  foreman  of  the  petit  jury. 
This  court  affirmed  four  judgments  of  .the  Common  Pleas  Court,  on  complaint, 
tried  one  indictment,  and  on  the  twenty-secoud  adjounied,  without  day,  after 
a  session  of  two  days.**  The  only  judge  of  this  court,  belonging  to  this  county, 
was  Jedediah  I<'oster  of  Brookfield,  whose  term  extended  from  177G  to  1779. 

In  1780,  befbre  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but  after  the  colony  liadcast  off 
all  connection  with  the  king  and  the  mother  country,  this  court  was  and  ha^ 
since  been  known  under  the  title  of 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

This  tribunal  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  our  own 

Commonwealth,  but  throu^out  the  country.     lilany  of  its  judges  have  been 

held  in  honor  among  the  jurists  of  Europe.     Its  history  does  not  belong  to 

the  county  of  Worcester,  but  in  subsequent  pages,  several  cases  of  great 

interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  will  i*eccive  our  attention.     Since  the 

adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  in  1780,  the  following  gentlemen,  residents 

of  Worcester  at  the  time,  have  l>een  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court :  — Levi 

Lincoln,  the  younger,  afterwards  govenior;  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  afterwards 

niember  of  Congress  from  another  district ;  Pliny  Merjrick ;  Dwight  Foster, 

now  living  in  Boston ;  and  Charles  Devens,  a  member  of  President  Ilayes's 

cabinet. 

.^  Courts  of  Probate  and  Ixsolvenct. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  generally 
Judge  of  Probate.     The  list  of  judges,  with  their  term  of  office,  here  follows : 

JTohu  Chandler  of  Woodstock,  .        .        .        .         .        .        .        from  1731  to  1740 

1740toi75G 
1750  to  17C& 
17G2  to  1775 
1775  to  1776 
177G  to  1733 
1783  to  1801 
1801  to  1836 
1836  to  18-14 
1844  to  1&48 
1848  to  1857 

1857  to  1858 

1858  tx>  1878 


Joseph  Wilder,  Sr.,  of  Lancaster,    . 
John  Chandler  of  Worcester,    . 
John  Chandler,  Jr.,  of  Worcester,'   . 
Jedediah  Fostdi^  of  Brookfieid, 
Levi  LincoUi,  Sr.,  of  Worcester,     '  . 
Joseph  Dorr  of  Ward,  (now  Auburn), 
Nathaniel  Paint  'of  Woreester,     ■-■    . 
.Ira  M.  Barton  oC  Worcester,     ;        ^ 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas  of  Worcester, 
Thomas  Einnicutt  of  Worcester, 
Dwight  Foster  of  Worcester,    . 
ilenry  Chapin  of  Woreester,     . 


Adin 'Thayer  was  appointed  in  thernutumn  of  1878,  on  the  decease  of  Judge 
Chapin. 
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In  1855  the  legislature  created  a  court  of  insolvency,  ivhich  began  its  work 
July  1,  1856.  Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock  was  the  fir^^t  judge.  iHe  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  William  W.  Rice,  who  continued  in  the  office  till  the  i^iddle 
of  1858,  when  this  court  was  merged  in  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Insolvency. 

The  registers  of  probate  and  insolvency  have  been  these :  John  Chandler, 

the  second  judge ;    Timothy  Paine,  Clark  Chandler,  Rev.  Joseph  Wheelet, 

and  Theophilus  Wheeler,  his  son,  whoso  united  terms  extended  to  sixty  years, 

from  1775  to  1836;  Charles  G.  Prentiss,  John  J.  Piper,  and  Charles  E. 

Stevens,  the  present  incumbent.     Austin  L.  Rogers  was  the  first  register  of 

insolvency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Piper;  Charles  E.  Stevens,  Esq.,  was 

assistant  register  from  1859,  and  in  1869  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  register 

of  the  consolidated  court.     He  was  re-elected  in  1878.     This  coui-t  holds  its 

sessions  in  Worcester  twice  a  month,  except  in  August ;  in  Fitchburg  once  each 

month,  except  in  July  and  August ;  at  Templeton,  Barre,  and  Mlford  twice  each 

year. 

Central  Disthict  Coubt. 

The  courts  whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  will 
find  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  town  or  city.  Police  courts  and  mtmi^ 
cipal  couils  are  of  local  interest.  But  the  Central  District  Court  of  the 
county,  which  was  constituted  in  1872,  comprises  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the 
circumjacent  towns  of  Millbury,  Sutton,  Auburn,  Leicester,  Paxtou,  West  Boyls- 
toh,  Holden,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  Hon.  Hai-tlcy  Williams,  who  had  been  judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court,  has  been  judge  of  the  Central  District  Court  from  its 
organization  to  the  pi*esent  time.  The  clerks  have  been  two :  Hon.  Clark  Jillson, 
and  Theodore  S.  Johnson,  Esq.     The  latter  holds  the  office  at  the  present  time* 

There  are  five  other  district  courts  in  the  county.  The  first  South  Wor- 
cester disti'ict  includes  the  towns  of  Webster,  Southbridge,  Sturbridj^, 
Charlton,  Dudley,  and  Oxford.  The  Hon.  Clark  Jillson  is  the  judge.  The 
•sessions  of  the  court  are  held  in  Webster  and  Southbridge. 
.  The  second  South  Worcester  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  Blackston^, 
Uxbridge,  Douglas,  and  Northbridge.  The  court  sits  at  Blackstone  and 
Uxbridge.     The  judge  is  Hon.  Arthur  A.  Putnam. 

'  The  third  South  Worceister  district  embraces  the  towns  of  Milford,  Mcndon, 
and  Upton.  The  court  holds  its  sessions  at  l^iilford.  Hon.  Charles  A* 
Dewey  is  the  judge. 

The  first  Eiist  Worcester  District  Court  is  for  the  accommodation  of  West- 
borough,  Xorthborough,  Southborough,  and  Grafton.  It  sits  at  Wcstborough 
and  Gralton.     The  judge  is  Hon.  Dexter  Newton. 

^  .The  second  East  Worcester  District  includes  Clinton,  Lancaster,  Sterling, 
Harvard,  Bolton,  and  Berlin.  Hon.  Charles  G.  Stevens  is  judge,  and  Frank 
£•  Howard,  Esq.,  clerk.     The  court  sits  at  Clinton. 

Fitchburg  has  a  Police- Court,  of  which  Thornton  K.  Ware  is,  and  has  long 
been,  the  justice.     The  other  towns  have  trial  justices. 
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These  district  courts  hold  a  position  between  that  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  superior  courts  on  the  other.  They  are  a  great  con- 
Tenience,  because  they  provide  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  a  hiwycr,  and; 
therefore,  more  competent  than  an  ordinaiy  justice  of  the  peace;  they  bring 
the  seat  of  the  court  nearest  to  the  residence  of  thcr  parties  interested,  and 
they  greatly  relieve  the  Superior  Court,  whose  docket  is  crowded  with  cases. 
It  is  believed  that  they  arc  generally  hold  in  respect  by  the  bar  and  community. 
As  population  increases  and  cases  multiply,  the  needs  of  society  will  be  met,  as 
the  district  court  system  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  If  necessary, 
the  districts  may  be  lessened  in  size  and  increased  in  ntimber ;  and  the  courts 
may  be  held  daily  like  police  and  municipal  courts.  By  extending  their  juris- 
dictions for  them,  relief  might  be  gained  for  the  higher  courts. 

The  judicial  system,  thus  outlined,  has  gradually  reached  its  present  shape,  as 
popular  need  and  legislative  wisdom  have  determined.  The  object  is  to  protect 
society,  guard  the  rights  of  all,  and  secure  justice  between  man  and  man. 
Perhaps  but  little  remains  to  be  done  by  law  to  promote  these  ends. 

County  Officebs. 

The  following  table  contains  the  iiames  of  the  various  county  officers,  ex- 
cdpt  judges  and  registers  of  probate,  which  last  have  been  inseited  in  another 
place.  Treasurers  and  registers  of  deeds  have  always  been  chosen  by  the 
people.  Since  1857  the  other  officers  given  in  this  list,  except  the  criers  of 
courts,  have  been  elected  in  the  same  manner :  — 


District  Attorneys j  since  tJie  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1780. 


John  Sprague.        .  , 
Daniel  Bigclow. 

Nathaniel  Paine,      .  1779 

Edward  Bangs,        .  1801 

William  0.  White,    .  1811 

Sejolce  Newton,       •  1819 

r 

Daniel  Gookin,        .  1731 

Benjamin  Flagg,      .  1743 

John  Chandler,        .  1751 

Gardner  Chandler,   •  1702 

Simeon  Dwight,        :  1775 

William  Grcenleaf,  .  1778 

John  Chandler,  2d,f  1731 

Tunothy  Paine,        .  1752 

Levi  Lincoln,  .        •  1775 
Joseph  Allen,  .        .1776 

WiUiain  Stcdman,    •  1810 


Edward  D.  Bangs,   .  1824 

Pliny  Merrick,  .  1825 

Ezra  Wilkinson,       .  1844 

Benjamin  F.  Newton,  1851 

P.  Emory  Aldrich,   .  1853 

John  II.  Matthews,  .  1855 

Sheriffs. 

John  Sprague,  .  1788 

Dwight  Foster,         .  1792 

William  Caldwell,     .  1793 

Thomas  W.  Ward,  .  1805 

Calvin  WUlard,         .  1824 

Clerks  of  Court* 

Francis  Bbke,  •  1814 

Abijah  Bigelow,       .  1817 

Joseph  G.  Kendall,  .  1632 

ChaflesW.lIartshom;  1848 

Joseph  Mason,.        .  1852 


£.  B.  Stoddaid, 
P.  Emory  Aldrich,    . 
Hartley  Williams,     . 
WUliam  W.  Rice,     • 
Ilainilton  B.  Staples, 


1856 
1857 
1866 
1868 
1873 


J  ■ 


John  W.  Lincoln,  •  1844 
James  W.  Estabrook,  "1851 
GeorgcW.Riehardson,  1853 
J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  .  1857 
A.  B.  B.  Sprague,    •    1871 


John  A.  Dana,         .    1877 

Assistant  clerks  from  1947, 

Wm.  A.  Smith,  17  years ; 

John  A.  Dana,  12  years, 

and  William  T.  Harlow. 


*  The  first  John  Chandler  (of  Woodstock)  was  chief  justice  of  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Bis  son,  John,  Jr.,  here  marked  2d,  liYcd  in  Worcester,  and  was  clerk  eleven  years,  when  ha 
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Registers  of  Deeds. 

John  Chandler,  2d,* 

1731 

Oliver  Fiskc,   .        .     1816 

Timothy  Paine, 

1761 

Artemas  Ward,        .     1821 

I^athan  Baldwin,     . 

1775 

Alexander  H.Wilder,    1846 

Daniel  Clapp,  • 

1784 

John  Chandler,  2d,  . 
John  Chandler,  Sd.  • 
Nathan  Perxy,  • 


Nathan  Hcywood, 
Samuel  Briggs, 
Ephraim  Mower, 


1781 


1775 


1750 
1779 
1800 


County   Treasurers. 

Samnel  Allen, .        •     1790 
Anthony  Chase,       •     1831 

Criers  of  the  Courts. 

Silas  Brooks,   .        •     1807 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  1838 

CJouNTY  Buildings. 


Harvey  B.  Wilder, 
Charles  A.  Chase, 
Harvey  B.  Wilder, 


Charles  A.  Chase,    • 
Edward  A.  Brown,  • 


Henry  K.  Newoomb, 
1855,  until    • 


1874 
1876 
1877 


1865 
1876 


1867 


1.  CourtrHouseSi 

The  first  move  towards  furnishing  the  county  with  neccssaiy  public  buildings 
has  been  briefly  referred  to.  There  being  no  court-bouse,  the  first  sessions  of 
the  .two  courts  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Common  Pleas  :^ere 
held  in  the  old  meeting-house.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  near  Trumbull 
Square.  The  second  was  built  in  1719,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Old  South  Church.  It  was  in  this  second  meeting-house,  which  stood  till  1763, 
that  the  courts  were  held.  There  being  no  jail,  the  Court  of  Sessions,  in  173^, 
hired  a  part  of  the  house  of  Judge  Jeunison  for  the  confinement  of  pris- 
opers. 

At  the  August  term,  1732,  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house.  Judge  Jcnnison  gave 
the  land,  and  the  building  was  put  up  in  1733.  This  house,  the  dimensions  of 
which  have  been  given  already,  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  brick  court- 
house. The  location  has  always  been  styled  /*  Court  Hill."  The  h^use  wte 
opened  for  public  use,  February  8, 1734,  when  the  first  judge,  John  Chandler, 
-made  an  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

In  1751,  this  building  was  superseded  by  a  new  one  of  somewhat  larger 
measure,  being  forty  feet  by  thirty-six.  This  and  the  fomjier  house  stood 
somewhat  in  front  of  the  east  tier  of  the  present  public  buildings  on  the  row. 

became  Jodgo  Cbaodlcr.  Hie  son,  John  (Sd),  succeeded  his  father  as  jodije  of  probate  in  176K. 
fijs  graadfatber  bad  beld  the  same  ofiSce. 

•.  *  Tbis  Jobu  Cbandler  is  often  styled  Jr.,  In  the  records,  as  is  bis  son  Jobn.  To  avoid  mistake,,  I 
note  this  Jobn  (son  of  tbe  judge  of  Woodstock),  first  clerk  of  the  courts,  county  treasurer  and 
register  of  deedM,  as  2d.  Tbo  third  Jobn  Cbandleiv  often  called  Jr.,  I  bave  marked  3d.  Keeping 
tfaia  in  mind,  tbe  reader  willaToid  perplexity. 
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his  creditor.  These  motives  prompted  to  the  measure  of  imprisoning  men  for 
debt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  malicious  men  sometimes  gratified  their  epite 
by  imprisoning  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  But  certainly  the  worst 
place  to  put  an  honest  debtor  in  was  a  prison.  lie  was  taken  from  his  busi- 
ness and  placed  where  there  was  little  chance  for  work  or  useful  occupation  of 
any  kind.  Often,  after  weeks  or  months  of  confinement,  the  debtor  was 
released,  and  the  creditor  had  his  "  labor  for  his  pains."  That  is,  the  trouble 
incurred  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his  poor  neighbor  brought  him  noth* 
ing  but  the  enmity  of  the  debtor  and  his  family,  and  perhaps  the  reproach  of 
the  community.  It  was  a  poor  way  to  collect  debts,  and  was  abandoned  bj" 
almost  universal  consent. 

But  the  reader  of  the  old  '*  Records  "  will  find  honored  names  in  the  list  of 
debtors.  One  was  a  general  and  high-sheriff  of  the  county.  Another  was  a 
revolutionary  patriot,  held  in  respect  and  esteem  in  his  time,  and  remembered 
with  honor  long  after  his  decease.  "Was  there  no  way  for  him  who  had  served 
his  countrj'  well,  and  periled  his  life  in  her  cause,  to  be  set  free?  Alas,  but 
one  way  was  found  :  "  Discharged  by  death  "  stands  against  his  name.  It  was 
easier  for  posterity  to  "give  him  a  stone'*  than  for  his  contemporaries  to  ''give 
him  bread." 

A  case  which  occurred  at  a  later  day,  and  is  still  remembered  by  many  per- 
sons somewhat  advanced  in  life,  may  be  related  more  at  length.  It  was  the 
case  of  a  man  extensively  known  at  the  time,  and  not  yet  forgotten ;  one  who 
was  a  magnificent  man  in  his  way,  and  knew  how  to  turn  his  imprisonment 
from  a  cause  of  shame  to  a  scene  of  triumph. 

Sampson  V.  S.  "Wilder  was  born  in  Lancaster,  but  early  in  life  went  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  began  a  career  full  of  enteiprise  and  crowned  with  wonderful 
success:  but  which  finally  met  a  sad  reverse,  and  left  him  hopelessly  in  debt, 
though  without  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty.  His  life  is  sketched  in  a  modest  and 
interesting  manner  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Haynes,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
in  a  work  which  will  reward  the  reader. 

In  the  time  of  Gen.  Jackson's  ascendency  in  our  national  politics,  Mr. 
Wilder  was  a  business  man  of  large  means  and  extensive  plans.  His  fortunes 
wei-e  involved  with  the  success  or  ruin  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  with  the 
continuance  or  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff.  At  the  time  of  the  great  panic 
or  crash,  about  1837,  he  was  a  largo  dealer  in  cotton,  and  was  exposed  to 
all  the  fluctuations  which  then  made  business  extremely  hazardous.  Being  in- 
quired of  one  day  concerning  his  pro^iert}',  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  know 
how  much  he  was  worth.  It  might  turn  out  that  he  had  half  a  million,  and  it 
might  happen  that  he  was  worth  nothing.  It  proved  to  bo  the  ebb-tide  of 
bis  fortunes ;  as  happened  to  thousands  of  others,  his  richly-laden  bark  was 
stranded.    All  was  lost  but  integrity  and  honor. 

Among  bis  creditors  was  a  man  of  large  propei*ty  living  in  Boston.  This^ 
num,  whose  name  need  not  be  mentioned,  was  a  dealer  in  liquors,  and  in  some 
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Coanterfciting,  and  passing  bad  money,  a  very  common  crime ;  theft ;  foroicar 
tion;  abusing  a  man,  by  foul  language  probably,  though  this  is  not  specified; 
forgery;  fighting;  adultery,  very  uncommon;  not  paying  taxes;  abusing  a 
wife,  one  case ;  stealing  a  horse ;  assault  and  battciy ;  bi-eakiug  open  a  jewel* 
ler^s  shop. 

About  17S5-6,  many  men  were  committed  for  treason.  This  sounds  form* 
idable  till  wo  undei*stand  the  matter,  when  it  seems  less  heiuous,  though  to  our 
fathers  the  case  seemed  almost  desperate.  The  treason  was  in  connection  With 
the  ** Shays*  Itcbellion."  At  this  late  day  it  will  do  no  harm  to  mention  the  mimes 
of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  involved  in  that  blundering  mode  of  recti- 
fying public  evils  and  wrongs.  Col.  Luke  Drury  was  one  of  the  alleged 
traitors.  Another  was  Capt.  Jacob  Goulding ;  and  Rev.  Caleb  Curtis  and  John 
Dunsmoor,  gentlemen,  were  in  the  same  category.  These,  with  many  others, 
were  sent  to  Boston  jail.  It  was  probably  thought  they  would  be  mora  securely 
lodged  in  Boston  than  in  TVorcester.  A  year  6r  two  earlier  it  would  have 
been  difiBcuIt  even  to  arrest  these  men  in  some  towns  of  the  county.  Luke 
Chamberlain  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  the  Supremo  Court.  The  others  were 
probably  discharged  on  proper  recognizances,  when  the  danger  was  past,  and 
the  authority  of  the  State  government  properly  vindicated. 

The  reasons  for  discharge  of  the  prisoners  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
names.  These  are  some  of  them:  Giving  new  security;  consent  of  parties; 
habeas  corpus ;  benefit  of  the  law ;  swearing,  or  taking  the  poor  debtor's  okth ; 
order  from  the  high  sheriff;  bail ;  by  the  plaintiff;  sometimes  by  death.  But 
a  large  number  escaped  by  "  breaking  jail.**  This  mode  of  discharge  occurred 
so  often,  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  doubt  the  complicity  of  the  authorities.  Cer- 
tainly, there  was  little  use  in  having  such  jails  or  jailers,  if  the  object  was  to 
hold  men  in  confinement  befoi*e  trial,  or  after  conviction.  If  a  worthless  tramp 
or  sneak-thief  showed  a  disposition  to  escape  from  jdil  and  take  himself -out 
of  the  county,  possibly  the  officers  in  charge  were  not  always  so  vigilant  as 
they  might  have  been.  »   ' 

As  said  above,  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  were  committed  for  debt. 
Some  were  fraudulent  dcbtoi-s,  who  wilfully  refused  to  pay  their  creditors,  and 
they  were  justly  confined.  A  Idw  to  reach  such  cases  is  still  in  force. '  But 
most  of  the  debtor  class  were  ^  poor  debtors  ^ ;  men  willing,  but  unable  to 
pay  acknowledged  claims  against  them.  '  > 

This  ancient  method  of  forcing  payment,  which  was  brought  from  England, 
has  been  discarded  in  recent  times,  and  it  now  seems  to  have  l)ccn  d  relio  of 
barbarism.  The  process  was  to  put  a  debtor  in  prison,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  find  some  way  to  make  payment.  Perhaps  he  had  concealed  some  pnip- 
erty  which  the  creditor  could  not  lay  hands  on ;'  perhaps  his  father,  his  chil- 
dren, or  some  other  relatives  or  friends  would  come  forward  and  pay  the  debt. 
Possibly,  rather  than  take  the  *'  poor  debtor's  oath,"  which  might  involve  per- 
jury, or  fix  a  stigma  upon  his  name,  the  man  would  find  some  way  of  satisfying 
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iKise,  and  two  feet  eleven  inches  in  diameter  below  the  scope  of  the  neck.  The 
length  of  the  columns,  including  base  and  capital,  is  thirty  feet. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  transpoiling  the  pillars  to  the  front  of  the 
building.  They  were  taken,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  central  station  at  Wash- 
ington Square,  by  an  ox  and  horse  team.  As  each  pillar  weighed  nineteen 
tpns,  it  was  feared  that  the  wooden  bridge  on  Front  Street  would  break  down 
under  them ;  therefore  the  teams  came  through  Summer  Street  to  Lincoln  Square, 
where  the  brook  was  spanned  ,by  an  arch  of  stone.  Having  reached  the  square, 
it  was  found  that  the  ascent  of  "  Court  Hill,^  on  the  north  side,  was  too  steep ; 
then  the  load  was  moved  up  Main  Street  to  the  foot  of  the  south  slope  of  the 
hill.  Arriving  here,  it  was  impossible  to  turn  the  team  and  load,  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  street.  It  was  necessary  to  go  up  the  street  as  far  as 
the  city  hall,  where  room  enough  was  found  to  turn.  Proceeding  thence  down 
.the  street,  the  heavy  loads  were  laid  safely  down  at  the  spots  most  convenient 
for  their  erection.  • 

Fitchburg  was  made  a  shire  town  in  1856.  For  some  time  the  town  (or  city) 
{hall  was  occupied  by  the  courts.  But  a  court-house  being  Ujccessary,  measures 
were  taken  by  the  county  commissioners  for  its  erection. 

r 

Worcester  County  Jails. 

The  first  prisoners  sentenced  by  the  Court  of  Sessions  were  confined,  as  we 
ba,ve  seen,  in  a  part  of  Judge  Jeunison's  house,  in  connection  with  which  a 
•*  cage  '*  was  built  in  the  rear  part.  The  "  liberties  of  the  yard  "  reached  twenty 
feet  on  the  south  side  and  east  end.     This  house  stood  near  the  court-house. 

In  1732,  at  the  February  session  of  the  Sessions  Court,  it  was  ordered  that 
^in  lieu  of  the  prison  before  appointed,  the  cage,  so  called,  alrcadj'  built,  be 
removed  to  the  chamber  of  the  house  of  Deacon  Daniel  Ileywood,  innhotder, 
and  be  the  jail  until  the  chamber  be  suitably  furnished  for  a  jail,  and  then 
the  chamber  be  the  gaol  for  the  county,  and  the  cage  remain  as  one  of  the 
apartments."  The  inn  of  Deacon  Ileywood  was  on  the  site  of  the  Bay  State 
House.  Here  the  prisonei-s,  happily  but  a  few,  were  kept  a  year  or  more, 
until  a  regular  jail  was  built,  in  the  year  1733.  /  This  v»-as  on  the  west  side  of 
Lincoln  Street,  perhaps  fifty  rods  north-oast  of  the  railroad  station.  The 
building  was  forty-one  by  eighteen  feet.  The  part  used  as  a  prison  was  eigh- 
teen feet  square,  with  a  stone  dungeon  undemeatli.  This  served  the  wants  of 
the  county  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

A  new  jail  was  built  in  1753,  thirty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty-eight 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  studs.  The  south  end  was  ""  studded  with  joists,  six 
inches  square,  set  five  inches  apart,  and  filled  with  stone  and  mortar."  The 
prison  was  as  strong  as  a  profusion  of  oak  plank,  spikes  and  iron  gratings  could 
make  it.  This  building  was  further  down  the  street  than  the  other. 
:  As  the  county  grew  in  population,  and  especially  as  the  number  of  vagrants 
tod  malefactors  increased,  after  the  BevoIuUon,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
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more  room  for  prisoners,  and  to  make  the  place  of  confinement  more  secure. 
Accordingly  the  Court  of  Sessions,  at  the  December  term,  1784,  provided  for 
erecting  a  stone  building,  sixty-four  by  thirty-two  feet,  three  stories  high.  It 
was  located  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln  Square,  close  to. the  present  track  of 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Kailroad.  **This,'*  says  Wall,  "was  completed 
Sept.  4,  1788,  and  considered  a  great  affair.  The  lower  story  was  divided 
into  four  arches,  crosswise,  forming  four  rooms,  for  the  safe  custody  of  persons 
convicted  of,  or  committed  for,  gross  crimes.  The  second  story  was  divided 
in  the  same  manner,  —  into  four  rooms,  —  but  not  arched  with  stone ;  these 
were  for  the  keeping  of  debtoi*s,  who  had  not  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  and  for 
pei'spns  committed  for  small  offences.  The  upper  story  had  an  entry  or  walk 
from  end  to  end,  and  was  divided  into  ei/ii'ht  convenient  rooms  for  the  use  of 
prisoners  for  debt,  who  had  the  liberty  of  the  jail  yard.  This  yard  extended 
so  far  as  to  include  the  jailer's  house  on  the  east  side,  and  the  meeting-house 
of  the f  second  parish  (First  Unitarian). '*  The  jailer  had  a  separate  house, 
which  was  then  considered  a  "handsome,  well-furnished  building.''  "The 
l^Iassachusetls  Spy,*'  printed  at  the  time  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  concerning  this  jail : 

''This  is  Judged  to  be  at  least  the  second  stone  building  of  consequence  in  the 
Commonwealth,  none  being  thought  superior  to  it,  e^t^pt  the  stone  chapel  in  Boston ; 
that  is  built  of  hewn  stone ;  the  stones  of  this  one  mostly  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
quanj.  The  master-workman,  John  Parks  of  Groton,  has  acquired  great  credit  for 
the  ingenuity  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed  the  work.  A  great  saving  must 
be  experienced  fh>m  the  new  building,  as  without  some  convulsion  of  nature,  it  is  not 
prpbablo  that  it  will  need  any  repairSv.excepting  the  ropf,  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
The  capaciousness  of  the  building  will  make  it  answer  for  a  workhouse,  and  «ave  the 
county  the  expense  of  erecting  one.' 


»» 


But  there  are  causes  more  potent  than  a  "  convulsion  of  nature,"  which  cause 
the  demolition  of  old,  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  A  revolution. of 
taste,  a  change  of  style,  new'ideas  of  prison  discipline,  a  growing  population^ 
with  its  proportionate  increase  of  idle,  disorderly,  and  criminal  persons;  one 
or  all  of  these  causes  combined,  led  to  the  erection  of  a  house  of  correction, 
in  1819,  only  thirty-five' years  after  the  building  of  the  massive  stone  jaiL' 
This  building  was  of  brick,  fifty-three  by  twenty-seven  feet,  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  workhouse ;  and  was  placed  where  the  present  spacious  jail  and  house 
of  con*ection  stands  on  Summer  Street.  In  1832  the  whole  interior  was  re- 
built,  after  the  plan  of  the  now  disused  State  Prison  at  Charlestown.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  "  convulsion "  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  experimenters  . 
in  prison  discipline.  Forty  cells,  seven  feet  by  three  and  one-half  feet  in  size, 
with  three  rooms  for  close  confinement  in  the  basement,  were  put  in  to  ao- 
commodate  increasing  niimbers.  Three  years  later,  arrangements  were  made 
to  use  a  port  of  this  building  for  a  jail,  when  the  old,  grand  structure  on  Lin- 
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coin  Square 9  which  was  not  to  need  repairs,  except  the  roof,  in  two  or  three 
centuries,  was  taken  down,  and  the  stones  built  into  a  new  house  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  city. 

The  jail  and  house  of  correction  answered  the  purpose  until  1873,  when  it 
was  altered,  remodeled,  and  enlarged  to  its  present  ample  dimensions.  The 
cost  of  the  alterations  and  additions  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

"When  Fitchburg  became  a  half-shire  town,  a  jail  and  house  of  correction, 
as  well  as  a  court-house  were  indispensable.  The  prison  or  jail  in  that  pTaco 
is  a  model  building.     It  is  both  a  jail  and  a  house  of  correction. 

The  jailers  and  keepers  of  the  house  of  correction,,  in  Worcester i  are  on 
record  since  1746.  Before  that  time  it  is  supposed  that  the  sheriff  looked 
niter  the  wants  and  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners  by  deputy,  but  it  is  not 
known  who  were  employed.  Between  1748  and  1788,  the  jailers  were  Luke 
Brown,  Luke  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Brown,  son  of  the  latter.  The  first 
keeper  of  the  new  stone  jail  was  Lemuel  Rice.  Dca.  Nathan  Heard  came  into 
the  office  in  l'/98,  and  his  son.  Gen.  Nathan  Heard,  succeeded  in  1812.  Asahel 
Bellows  had  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  from  1824  to  1835,  whfcn  tho  stone 
jail  was  taken  down,  and  tho  occupants  were  transferred  to  tho  house  of  cor- 
rection on  Summer  Street.  Tho  latter  building  is  used  both  as  a  jail  and  a 
house  of  correction.  John  F.  Clark  was  keeper  of  the  house  of  correction 
from  1819,  when  it  was  opened,  till  1837,  and  jailer  two  years.  Asa  l^Iat- 
thews  succeeded  in  both  capacities,  for  tow  or  twelve  years,  when  Rufus 
Carter  was  appointed.  He  held  the  office  twenty-two  years.  Charles  N.  Hair 
followed  him,  in  1872,  and  remained  till  1875,  when  Gen.  A.  B.  R.  Sprtiguo, 
sheriff,  took  the  whole  superintendence  of  the  institution. 

There  is  a  chapel  in  tho  jail  capable  of  seating  several  hundred  persons. 

FtusoNKTS  FOB  Debt. 

In  an  old  record  book,  i^reserved  in  tho  jail  at  Worcester,  there  is  a  long 
list  of  commitments  to  prison,  giving  the  offence  or  cause  for  which  tlie  parties 
were  confined.  The  greater  number  were  for  debt,  but  in  tho  list  is  to  be 
found  almost  every  kind  of  misdemeanor  by  which  the  peace  of  society  is  dis- 
turbed. 

In  the  first  column  are  the  names  of  the  offenders.  Then  comes  a  description 
of  them  as  to  their  calling,  business  or  standing ;  their  height  and  complexion ; 
their  residence ;  the  authority. by  whom  they  were  committed;  their  offence; 
and  how  they  were  discharged.  Among  the  names  arc  many  of  the  most  respect-, 
able  family  names  in  the  county.  Some  of  the  occupations  were  as  follows : 
Husbandman,  laborer,  physician,  yeoman,  mariner,  school-master,  gentleman, 
trader,  tavcmer,  jeweller,  blacksmith,  joiner,  spinster,  cordwaiuer,  esquire, 
carpenter,  etc. 

Some  of  the  offences  for  which  the  parties  were  sent  to  prison,  were  these : 
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England  I  the  States  of  Holland  hod  as  good  a  right  to  claim  us  as  £oglaiid 
had.*" 

The  jury  found  for  the  defendant,  giving  costs  of  suit.  Judgment  ruled 
accordingly.  Hopkins  then  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and 
entered  into  recognizance  to  prosecute  his  appeal  with  effect.  This,  however, 
he  failed  to  do,  and  hence  the  following  record :  ^  The  plaintiff,  by  his  attor- 
ney, prayed  leave  to  discontinue  his  suit,  he  being  unprepared  for  trial. 
Granted.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  by  the  court  that  the  said  Samuel  Ward 
recover  against  the  said  Stephen  Hopkins  costs  taxed  at  £22  13^.  9d.  Execu^/ 
tion  issued,  September  13,  1760.** 

The  reader  will  recall  the  signature  of  **  Step :  Hopkias,**  in  trembling  hand* 
to  the  immortal  Declaration  of  1776.  He  was  in  public  life  from  1731  to  1785, 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  charges  of  Ward 
alleged  any  criminal  or  unpatriotic  conduct,  and  might  safely  have  been  left  to 
die  without  notice.  The  whole  affair  was  a  politictil  squabble,  and  both  par- 
ties to  the  case  were  afterwards  in  public  life.  But  the  opinions  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins in  relation  to  the  authority  of  king  and  parliament  in  1756,  or  twenty 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Though  brought  forward  to  injure  him  in  the  view  of  the  court,  they  are  now 
among  his  titles  to  honor  and  renown. 


The  Spooner  Case. 

This  case  is  the  most  celebrated  of  any  in  the  judicial  annals  of  Worcester 
County.  It  was  the  occasion  of  universal  horror  aud  indignation  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  and  after  a  hundred  years  have  passed,  the  story  awakens 
the  same  passions  as  were  then  prevalent.  The  plan  of  murder  was  deliberate, 
yet  short-sighted ;  it  exhibited  much  cunning,  yet  had  in  it  the  elemi^nts  of 
detection ;  the  prime  mover  was  ui-ged  on  by  a  grim  determination  which  bent 
the  ogents  of  her  crime  to  her  own  unyielding  will,  yet  was  she  troubled  by 
retarding  spasms  of  conscience ;  her  motive  was  not  only  a  fierce  spirit  of  re- 
venge ogainst  her  husband  for  the  greatest  wrong  a  wife  can  suffer,  but  on  un- 
wifely  passion  for  another  and  a  yoiinger  man.  Her  position  in  society  made 
her  deed  more  conspicuous ;  her  spirit,  sense,  and  beauty,  enhanced  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  story,  and  the  touching  incident  of  her  merited  death, 
involving  the  life  of  her  unborn  child,  while  awakening  a  misplaced  sympathy 
fur  the  criminal,  gave  an  additional  horror  to  the  tragic  event. 

Mrs.  Bathshea  or  Batbsheba  Spooner  was  the  daughter  of  the 'celebrated 
Hon.  Timothy  Buggies,  known  in  the  height  of  his  success  and  prosperity  as 
Brigadier  Buggies.  He  was  the  sdn  of  the  Bbv.  Timothy  Buggies,  the  miuister 
of  the  first  parish  in  Bochestcr,  and  was  born  October  11,  1711.  *  At  thb  -oge 
of  twenty-one  he  was  graduated  at  Ilai^drd  College.  Having  studied  law,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  bis  profession  in  his  native  town,  which  ho  repre- 
sented in  the  Greneral  Court  in  1736,  when  he  was  twenty-live  years  of  age. 
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Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Saudwieht  be  married  a  rieb  widow,  and 
opened  a  tavern.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  be  carried  on  tbo  business  of 
botel-keeping  and  bad  an  extensive  practice  as  a.  lawyer  at  the  same  time.  Uo 
was  attentive  to  bis  guests,  and  polite  to  all  comers,  and  attended  to  tbo 
duties  of  tbo  bar-room  and  tbe  stables  witb  equal  assiduity,  saying  tbat  no 
man  sbould  feel  above  bis  business.  To  such  a  man,  success  in  life  was  inevi- 
tsible.  He  soon  took  rank  witb  tbe  leading  men  in  bis  profession,  and  attended 
tbo  courts  in.  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  as  well  as  in  Barnstable  County.  Ifo  was 
a  fair  scbolar,  knew- more  law  tban  tbe  nuijority  of  legal  practitioners,  bad  the 
command  of  terse  and  forcible  language,  possessed  sense,  tact,  and  energy, 
and  bad  self-confidence  and  courage  for  any  undertaking  which  bis  interest  or 
ambition  inspired  him  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Ruggles  settled  in  Hardwick,  in  this  county,  when  be  bad  attained  tbo 
ripe  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  bis  powers. 
Doubtless  bo  would  have  maintained  his  high  position  at  the  Worcester  bar, 
even  in  competition  with  Mr.  Putnam,  if  the  public  service  bad  not  diverted 
his  exertions  into  other  courses.  In  1755,  the  year  after  bi^  coming,  he 
entered  tbo  army,  which  was  destined  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  tbe  last 
French  and  Indian  war.  Uo  was  in  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point,  as  oolone), 
and  was  second  in  command  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the  battle  in 
which  Baron  Dieskau  was  defeated.  His  reputation  rose  high,  and  tbe  way 
was  open  for  further  service  and  success.  He  was  out  in  the  campaign  of  1756 
and  1757,  in  the  capacity  of  colonel,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of  Worcester 
and  Hampshire  men,  under  Lord  Amherst.  In  the  next  year  be  served  under 
Lord  Amherst,  in  tbo  expedition  against  Canada,  witb  the  title  of  brigadier- 
general.  His  military  career  npw  ended,  but  the  service  continued,  for  George 
II.  was  highly  pleased  with  him,  and  granted  him  tbe  office  of  ^  Surveyor-Gen* 
eral  of.  tbe  Woods,''  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Ho  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1757, 
and  chief  justice  in  17G2.  This  position  was  held  by  him  until  tbe  outbreak 
of  tbe  ^Revolution.  When  the  congress,  made  up  of  delegates  from  tbe 
several  Colonies,  was  held  in  New  York,  in  October,  17G5,  General  Ruggles 
.was  QUO  of  the  members  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  chosen  president  of 
tbe  body.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  though  be  wl^  chosen  president,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  represent  the .  congress,  be  was  tbo  only 
member  who  did  not  give  bis  sanction  to  the  result.  Returning  home,  the 
other  two  delegates,  Otis  and  Partridge,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
legislature,  while  Ruggles  was  reprimanded  by  tbe  speaker.   ..  "'  , 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  he  took  tbe  royal  side,  and  not  only  lost 

his  popularity,  but  became  odious  to  the  people.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  he 

loved  his  country,  and  believed,  tbe  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  in- 

■  dependent;  but  he  did  not  see  that  the  time  had  already. come.     His  property 

was  confiscated,  and  bis  name  became  a  hissing. 
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Besides  bis  larg»cst:ite  iu  Hardvvick,  whoro  he  kept  thirty  horses,  and  had 
a  deer  park  of  twenty  acres,  and  a  pack  of  hounds  for  his  numerous  guests, 
he  owned  four  farms  in  other  localities.  Though  living  in  style,  he  was 
temperate  in  his  habits,  pnident  and  sagacious  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  capable  of  filling  any  position  to  which  he  might  bo  raised* 
Such  was,  iu  brief,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Spooncr ;  and  the  envy  which  his 
prosperity  and  bis  pride  hod  excited,  united  with  the  hatred  inspired  by  his 
course  in  joining  the  enemies  of  his  country,  was  visited  upon  the  devoted 
head  of  his  accomplished  but  guilty  and  unhappy  daughter.  The  'bitterness 
of  party  gave  a  color  to  all  the  proceedings  at  her  trial,  and  caused  both 
the  people  and  the  council  to  believe  her  £ilse  when  she  prayed  for  the  life 
of:  her  unliom  child. 

Mrs.  Spooner  was  the  sixth  child  of  General  Bu;^les,  and  was  bom  Febru- 
ary 13,  1745-6.  She  was  at  the  time  of  the  fearful  tragedy,  thirty-three 
jrears  of  age^and  was  a  woman  of  fine  appearance,  agreeable  manners,  and 
great  strength  of  character.  She  was  married  iu  the  year  17G6  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Spooner.  He  was  considerably  older  than  his  young,  spirited  wife,  and  was 
fieeble  in  body  as  well  as  in  the  elements  of  a  rigorous  manhood.  As  she 
was  resolute  and  passionate,  they  were  an  ill-assorted  pair.  Why  she  eon- 
sf^ted  to  such  a  union  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposable  that  ihe  match 
was  considered  an  eligible  one,  as  ho  was  a  respectable  country  trader,  with 
a  handsome  property.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  marriage  was  dictated  by 
the  feeling  of  a  worldly-minded  father,  than  prompted  by  the  heart  of  an 
accomplished  girl.  By  this  marriage  there  were  three  children,  one  son  and 
two  di^ughters^  .The  latter  were  married  some  years  after  the  death  of  their 
mother. 

It  is  (reported  in  the  accounts  of  the  crime  and  trial  that  the  parties  lived* 
tpgether  unhappily^  but  no  statement  that  I  have  seen  distributes  the  blame  be- 
tween the  parties.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Bathsheba  Buggies  was  once  cross- 
ing the  river  at  Springfield,  in  a  time  of  flood,  when  there  was  danger  that 
the  boat  would  be  swamped,  and  all  on  board  drowned.  She,  however,  made 
light  of  tho  danger,  so  far  as  concerned  herself,,  remarking  that  one  bom  to 
be  hanged  would  never  die  by  drowniilg.  If  this  never  occurred,  yet  it  is 
pi^obable  that  it  was  (characteristic,.,  and  so  has  clung  to  her  memory.  The 
father,  with  nil  his  talcnta  and  public  spirit,  was  a  man  of  low  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  believed  that  he  set  his  children  an  example  of  conjugal  in-' 
fidelity.  Wiith  such  a  temper  and  such  an  evil  example,  she  took  thevow^. 
ojF  J^oarriage.to  a  man  unfitted  to  please  one  ef  her  beauty,  accomplishments 
and  talents. 

It  is  a  tradition,  in  the  famil}' that  she  1>elieved  her  husband  was  not  only 
unfiuthful  to  his  vows,  but  had  an  unprincipled  woman  in  the  house.  The 
argument  of  her  counsel  not  obscurely  intimates  that  this  woman  — perha{)s 
more  than  one  —  was  a  servant  in  the  kitchen.     Such  were  the  parties. 
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and  8uch  wore  their  conditions.     Being  such,  the  train  was  laid  for  a  fear- 
ful explosion  when  accident  should  apply  the  spark. 

Three  other  prominent  actors  in  the  bloody  tragedy  ma}^  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. One  was  named  James  Buchanan :  he  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
and  had  served  in  the  British  army,  under  Gen.  Burgoyne.  After  the  defeat 
of  that  general  at  Saratoga,  his  soldiers  were  marched  into  Massachusetts. 
He  had  held  the  rank  of  sergeant,  had  a  decent  education,  and  a  good  ap- 
pearance. About  the  time  of  the  murder  he  was  traveling  or  **  tramping  ** 
over  the  country,  from  the  coast  towards  Springfield.  He  was  thirty  years 
old. 

William  Brooks,  his  companion  in  travel,  as  he  had  been  in  war,  was  an 
Englishman,  aged  twenty-seven  years;  he  was  a  private,  under  Burgoyne, 
and  at  the  capture  of  the  drmy,  was  brought  hither.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  least  respectable  in  the  band  of  assassins. 

The  third  person  was  Ezra  Ross,  who  Was  still  a  boy  of  eighteen,  though 
he  bad  been  through  some  of  the  roughest  experience  of  manhood.  Two 
years  before,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  joined  the  army,  with  fofkr 
brothers,  oldor  than  himself.  On  his  return  from  his  first  campaign,  in 
1776,  broken  with  the  hardships'  of  the  field,  he  passed  through  Brookfield, 
on  the  way  to  his  home,  in  the  parish  of  Linebrook,  County  of  Essex,  and 
was  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Spooner.  Here  he  remained  some  time', 
an  invalid,  and  Mrs.  Spooner  treated  hiiu  with  the  care  and  tenderness  of  il 
mother.  Having  recovered  strength,  he  went  on  his  way  to  his  father's 
house,  cherishing  feelings  of*  gratitude  towards  his  kind  and  fascinating 
hostess.  Jn  1778  he  was  out  again  in  the  northern  campaign,  Ahd  returned 
by  the  same  route,  which  brought  him  to  Brookfield  and  Mr.  Spooner's 
house.  He  was  a  fine-looking  youth.  She  was  beautiful,  and  with  other 
accomplishments,  was  an  elegant  rider.  She  and  young  Ross  often  took 
horseback  rides  in  company,  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  this  time  her  liking 
for  the  youth  was  fermented  into  a  guilty  passion.  ThesQ  were  the  dmnuUis 
persGJicB. 

Taking  up  the  naiTative,  it  appears  that  on  the  first  of  March,'  1778$ 
Joshua  Spooner  was  murdered  and  thrown  into  his  own  well. 

An  inquest  was  held,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Spooner,  on  the  eveii- 
ing  of  the  first  of  March,  which  was  Sunday,  had  been  at  the  village 
tavern*,  with  Dr.  King  and  wife,  and  perhaps  some  other  neighbors. 
Returning  home,  al)out  nine  of  the  clock,  alone,  when  near  his  own 
door^ '  he  was  feloniously  assaulted  by  one  or  more  rufiEians,  knocked 
down  by  a  club,  beat  and  bruised  about  the  head,  and  then  thrown  into 
his.  own  well,  with  water  in-  it.  This  was  done  **by  persons  to  the  jniy 
unknown." 

Ob  the  morning  after  the  murder,  Mr.  Spooner  being  missing,  there  was 
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great  inquiry  for  bim.  It  traa  remembered  tbat  he  bod  expressed  fears  for 
his  life,  and  especially  disliked  the  presence  of  the  Briiish  soldiers  in  the 
neighborhood^  and  at  his  house.  Ho  seems  to  have  esteemed  young  Boss, 
who  was  tolerably  educated  and  well-behaved,  and  to  have  had  no  distrust 
of  his  wife.  But  the  anxiety  of  the  neighbors  to  find  the  missing  man  led 
to  search,  when  the  body  was  found  in  the  well. 

When  the  body  was  brought  into  the  house,  it  was  noticed  that  none  of 
the  family  would  look  at  it  except  a  little  child.  At  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  one  of  the  jury  of  inquest,  the  wife  went  into  the  room,  looked  at  her 
hosband^s  remains,  and  putting  her  hands  on  his  forehead,  said:  **Poor  little 
maul'*  ♦• 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties  were 
Tartous.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  whole  community  was  appalled  by  the 
murder,  and  there  was  instant  inquisition  for  the  persons  and  the  motive. 
But  the  folly  of  the  three  men,  and  of  their  instigator,  Mrs.  Spooner,  soon 
fixed  the  suspicion  of  the  public  upon  them.  Their  appearance,  their  eon- 
fused  talk,  their  contradictory  explanations  of  their :  conduct  and  their 
whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  all  combined  to  -prove  their-  guilt. 
Among  other  things,  the  two  soldiers  went  towards  Worcester,  from  whidi 
they  had  recently  come,  and   arriving  at   the   house  of  one  Walker,  they 

/told  such  a  parcel  x>f  lies  to  explain  and  excuse  their  return,  as  to  arouse  sus- 
picion. Being  arrested,  they  became  more  and  more  involved  in  the  meshes 
of  their  own  falsehoods,  and  finally  implicated  young  Ross  and  Mrs.  l^)ooner. 
AH  four  wore  arrested.  It  came  out  that- Mrs.  Spooner  had  become  eager 
for  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  had  told  her  feelings  to  Boss,  though  no 
measures  had  been  taken  by  her  to  lead  him  into  the  commission  of  the 
crime  previous  to  the  night  of  the  murder.  He  was  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment in   her  hands  by  whom  the  other  agents  were  brought,  on.  to   the 

.  stage  at  the  nick  of  time,  though  he  had  never  been  in  the  council  of  blood 
previous  to  the  evening  when  the  deed  was  done. 

She  gave  orders  to  a  servant  to   call   in   any  British  soldiers  who  might 

;  pass  the  .  house.  A  month  previous'  to  the  fatal  night,  as  Buchanan  and 
Brooks  were  passing,  they  were  invited  to  stop.  Here  they  remained  two 
weeks,  and  received  liberal  entertainment^  being  provided  with  food  and 
liquor.     They  were  not  much  in  the  presence  of  Mr.   Spooner,  eating  at 

•another  table ;  bnt  he  knew  of  their  presence,  and  was  displeased  and  alarmed. 
He  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  he  was  not  the  master 
<^  his  own  house,  and  the  servants,  male  and  female,  were  under  the  control 
of  his  wife. 

A  true  lull  was  found  against  the  three  men  and  Mrs.  Spooner,  at  Worcester, 
by  the  grand  jury,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April,  and  the  trial  was  speedy. 
The  court  was  composed  of  the  fbllowing  judges:  William.  Gushing,  chief 

*  justice;  Jedediidi  Foster,  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargent,  David  Sewall,  and,  James 
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SuHivan ;  Robert  Treat  Paine  was  State's  attorney,  or  attorney-general,  aod 
Levi  Lincoln,  senior,  was  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners. 
'  It  was  charged  -that  Brooks  made  the  assault,  knocked  down  and  bruised 
Mr.  Spooncr ;  and  that  Buchanan  and  Ross  aided  and  abetted.  Mrs.  Spoonor 
was  charged  with  tho  guilt  of  instigating,  procuring,  and  rewarding  the  fell 
deed.  The  trial  began  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  the  meeting-house  of  tho  Old 
South  parish. 

At  tho  trial  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  the  prisoners  was  strong,  if 
not  conclusive.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a  murder  had  been  committed. 
There  was  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  case  was  one  of  suicide. 
Neither  was  there  suspicion  against  any  one  but  the  four  persons  presented  to 
the  court  hj  the  grand  jury.  The  aversion  of  Mrs.  Spooner  to  her  husband ; 
bis  unfaithfulness  to  her ;  her  strange  conduct  in  directing  a  seiTant,  or  ser- 
vants, to  call  in  passing  soldiers ;  her  keeping  and  entertaining  Brooks  and 
.  Buchanan  for  no  apparent  reason,  and  in  spite  of  ber  husbaud*ff  aversioi^  to 
them,  and  dislike  of  their  presence;  the  fact  that  they  were  present  on  the 
night  of  tho  murder,  and  their  strange  conduct  and  contradictory,  stateiments 
afterwards,  all  combine  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  crime  upon  all  except,  possibly, 
young  Ross.  And  it  was  clear  that  he  was  in  bad  company.  Moreover,  these 
men  had' more  money  after  the  deed  than  seemed  compatible  with  their  condi- 
tion in  life,  besides  the  possession  of  some  articles  of  the  victim's  weikridg 
apiMirel. 

Jonathan  King,  the  physician,  being  called  to  the  stand,  testified  that  he 
spent  the  evening  of  March  1st  at  Coolcy's  tavern,  with  Spooner,  about  aqudrter 
of  a  mile  from  the  home  of  tlie  latter.  Spooner  left  the  tavern  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  and  was  well  when  ho  went  awny.  He  testified  further,  that  the 
faco  and  temple  of  Spooner  were  much  bruised,  and  that  blood  was  found  on 
the  well-curb. 

Ephraim  Cooloy,  the  tavern  keeper,  testified  that  Spooner  was  pleasant  and 
sociable,  and  left  the  tavern  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  King  and  wife.  He 
was  well  at  the  time  of  leaving. 

Then  came  the  xfonfcssion  of  one  of  the  defendants  on  trial.  Buchanan  stated 
that  while  Spooner  was  at  the  tavern  on  Sunday  evening,  the  conspirators  were 
in  his  house  keeping  watch.  They  were  supplied  with  victuals,  and  drank 
punch  and  rum.  When  SiK>oner  was  seen  coming  home,  just  before  nine 
o'clock.  Brooks  stood  withiu  the  small  gate  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  as 
Spooncr  came  past,  he  knocked  him  down  with  his  hand.  Spooner  tried  to 
apeak  when  down>  but  Brooks  took  him  by  the  throat  and  partly  strangled 
him.  Ross  and  Buchanan  came  out  of  the  house.  Ross  took  Spooner's  watch 
and  gave  it  to  Buchanan.  Brooks iind  Ross  took  up  Spooner  and  put  himjnto 
the  well,  head  first.  Buchanan  pulled  off  his  —  Spooner's  -^  shoes.  He  was, 
according  to  his  statement,  immediatel}^  struck  with  remorse. 

They  found  Mrs.  Spooner  in  tho  sitting-room,  and  she  seemed  ^  vastly  con- 
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fused.''  She  went  tip  stairs  and  brought  down  a  box  containing  money ,  and 
having  no  key,  asked  Buchanan  to  break  it  open,  which  he  did.  Brooks  and 
Ross  come  in,  when  she  gave  two  notes  of  four  hundred  dollars  each  to  Ross  to 
change  and  give  the  money  to  Brooks.  But  some  paper  money  was  found, 
amounting  to  t\M  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars.  Which  Brooks  received,  and 
returned  the  notes.  She  gave  Ross  four  notes  of  ten  pounds  each  to  purchase 
camlet  for  a  riding-dress.**  There  was  a -distribution  of  *t^Iothing^  including 
Spooner's  waistcoat,  breeches  and  shirt.  She  gave  three  eight-dollar  bills  tO) 
Buchanan.  Buchanan  added :  **  Had  we  all  been  immediately  struck  dead  after 
the  peq^etration  of  so  horrible  a  murder,  and  sent  to  hell,  God  would  have 
been  justified,  and  wo  justly  condemned.'' 

The  story  of  the  trial  need  not  be  drawn  out  at  length,  as  the  evidence  was 
conclusive,  and  all  admitted  their  guilt,  except  the  instigator  and  rewarder  of 
the  crime.  Mrs.  Spooner  asserted  that  she  relented  before  the  plan  of  murder 
Was  executed,  and  did  not  wish  it  to  be  done.  But  if  so,  she  did  nothiug  to 
avert  the  action  which  she  had  deliberately  arranged  to  procure. 

The- State's  attorney,  Mr.  Paine,  presented  the  evidence  to  the  jury  in  a 
dear  manner,  and  called  for  the  verdict  which  justice  demanded..  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Lincoln,  managed  the  case  with  his  usual  skill 
and  ability.  The  trial  was  fair,  and  the  verdict  of  ^guilty  "  was  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  the  evidence.  And  here,  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the  evi<^ 
dence  of  guilt  is  so  full  and  conclusive,  the  sentence  of  the  court  would  b6 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  guilty.  But  in  this  case,  just  here  began  a 
seene  in  the  drama  which  kept  the  parties  in  suspense,  and  the  people  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement  for  many  weeks. 

..Ilrooks  and  Buchanan  were  foreigners,  without  friends,  and  their  case  pre- 
sented no  points  on  which  a  petition  for  pardon,  or  even  respite,  could  be 
founded,  though,  in  fact,  they  were  reprieved  with  the  rest,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  make  preparation  for  death  and  eternity.  They  were  hired  assas- 
sins, who  had  basely  committed  murder  for  pay. 

But  the  case  of  Ross  was  diflereut.  Though  guilty,  he  was  young;  he  was 
not  engaged  in  the  plot  to  take  Mr.  Spooncr's  life.  Only  on  the  fateful  even* 
ing  was  he  drawn  into  the  toils  of  the  artful  woman  who  was  the  moving-spring 
of  all  the  puppets  in  the  bloody  act.  Besides,  he  was  or  soldier  who  had  done 
fiiithful  service  for  his  country  in  two  or  three  campaigns,  though  only  eighteien 
years  old.  The  sitimtion  of  his  aged  and  worthy  parents  appealed  with 
pathetic  force  tp  all  feeling  hearts.  The  following  petition  to  the  authorities 
sets  forth  the  touching  facts  in  the  early  life  of  the  guilty  youth.  It  was  in 
these  words : 

**  The  x^emorial  and  petition  of  Jabez.Ross  and  Joanna  Ross  of  Ipswich  (Line- 
brook)  In  the  County  of  Essex,  humbly  sbewcth  that  your  memorialists  are  the 
mihappy  parents  of  a  most  unfortunate  son,  now  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Spooner — a  murder  the  most  shocking  in  its  kind,  and  in  circumstances  not 
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to  be  paralleled.  That  out  of  the  public  troubles  of  the  day,  your  memorialists  have 
been  called  by  providcDce  to  suffer  a  large  and  uncommon  share.  That  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  of  seventeen  children,  six  sons  and  three  daughters  alone 
smrived  to  your  aged  and  distressed  petitioners,  whose  footsteps  from  that  period  have 
been  marked  with  anxiet^s  and  whose  sorrows,  from  the  melancholy  fate  of  their 
youngest  son,  have  received  a  tinge  of  the  keenest  kind. 

"  At  the  first  instance  of  bloodshed,  five  of  the  six  sons  entered  the  public  service ; 
four  fonghl  at  Bunker  Hill ;  three  marched  to  the  southward  with  General  Washington, 

of  which  number  was  the  unhappy  convict  who  engaged  for  onl}' ,  the  other  two 

for-three  years.  A  fourth  mingled,  at  the  northward,  his  bones  with  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  *  . 

"  On  his  return  from  the  first  year's  campaign  he  was,  by  the  lot  of  providence,  cagt 
upon  Mrs.  Spooner  in  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  from  whom  he  received  every  kind  office 
and  mark  of  .tenderness  that  could  endear  and  make  grateful  a  child  of  sixteen,  sick, 
destitute,  in  a  strange  place,  at  a  distance  fVom  friends  and  acquaintance.  After  the 
eyacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  in  his  march  to  reinforce  the  northei-n  army,  gratitude  for 
past  favors  led  him  to  call  on  his  old  benefactress,  who  then  added  to  the  number  of 
her  kindnesses,  and  engaged  a  visit  on  his  return.  With  a  mind  thus  prepared  and 
thus  irresistibly  prepossessed  by  her  addresses  and  kindnesses  on  his  tender  years,  he 
for  the  first  time  heard  the  horrid  proposals,  tempted  by  promises  fiattering  to  his  sitaa- 
tion,  and  seduced  both  from  virtue  and  prudence,  a  child  as  he  was,  by  a  lewd,  artibl 
woman,  he  but  too  readily  acceded  to  her  measures,  black  as  they  were;  but  never 
attempted  the  execution  of  the  detestable  crime,  notwithstanding  repeated  solicitations 
and  gSrfrequent  opportunities^  until  op  an  accidental  meeting  he  became  a  party  with 
those  rufiSans,  who,  without  his  pri\'ity,  had  fixed  on  the  time  and  place  for  that  horrid 
transaction,  of  which  he  now  stands  justly  cohvicted. 

*^  Your  petitioners  "by  no  means  attempt  an  extenuation  of  guilt,  or  ineasuresi  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  cpmmunit}*  and  the  preservation  of  individuals.  But  if  it 
is  consistent ;  if  the  criminal,  who  is  thoroughly  possessed  with  a  sense  of  what  is  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  can  be  spared,  and  his  guilt  condemned ;  if  he  has  been  a  valuable 
member  of  societS'  and  fought  in  her  cause,  although  from  the  inexperience  peculiar  to 
youth,  the  strength  of  s6me  momentar}*  impulses  and  alluring  seducements,  he  gradth 
ally  erred  until  he  arrived  to  the  violent  act  of  wickedness ;  if  upon  recollection  he  has 
jbund  repentance,  confessed  his  life  a  forfeiture  to  the  iaw,  looking  up  to  heaven  for 
that  forgiveness  which  none  can  find  on  earth;  if  an  earl3v confession  of  the  whole 
matter  and  the  sufieriqg  of  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  reflections  of  the  mind ;  if  the  law, 
the  government,  and  the  grave  can  be  satisfied  and  mercy  displaj'ed ;  in  fine,  if  youth, 
if  old  age,  the  sorrows,  the  anguish  of  a  father,  the  yearnings  of  a  mother,  the  com- 
passion and  wishes  of  thousands  can  avail ;  if  any  or  all  of  these  couisideratiOns  can 
arrest  the  hand  of  Justice,  plead  efiectually  for  mercy,  and  induce  your  honors  to  extend 
fliat  pardon  towards  one  of  the  poor  unhappy  victims  destined  to  a  most  awful  execa- 
tioif,  and  thereby  give  him  an  opportunity  of  atoning  to  the  public  for  the  injuiy  he  has 
done  it — restore  him  to  his  country,  to  himself,  his  63'mpathizing  friends,— to  his  aged, 
drooping,  distressed  parents.  It  will  console  them  under  the  weightiest  afllictiona,  and 
torn  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  into  something  tolerable ;  and  your  petitioners,  In  doty 
bound,  will  ever  pray.'' 
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The  Rev.  George  Leslie,  minister  of  the  church  in  Linebrook,  to  which  the 
parents  belongcci,  joined  in  the  petition.  But  the  council  wae  firm,  and  Boss 
was  left  for  execution  with  the  rest.  He  conducted  with  great  propriety  after 
his  fate  was  settled,  and  was  publicly  baptized.  As  said  before,  the  day.of  his 
execution  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  his  native  pari^sh.  The 
stricken  parents  had  the  sympathy  of  neighbors  and  of  the  general  public, 
though  tho  law  justly  doomed  their  son  to  suffer  the  awful  penalty  decreed  to 
the  murderer. 

But  Mrs.  Spooner  was  the  principal  figure  in  this  awful  crime  and  dreadful 
pageant.  Bev.  Thaddeus  Macarty,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  often  vi;iited  her,  and  she  conversed  freely  with  him  upon  her  situation. 
Up  to  this  time  she  would  not  admit  tho  justice  of  her  sentence.  She  said  the 
witnesses  had  wronged  her.  She  had  indeed  formed  the  plan,  but  never  really 
thought  it  would  be  put  in  execution.  Her  heart  relented  when  she  foimd  the 
soldiers  were  in  earnest.  It  Is  quite  credible  that  her  purpose  was  bent  this 
way  and  that  by  successive  tides  of  feeling;  and  probably  the  strange  men 
whom  she  had  called  into  her  service,  familiar,  as  they  were,  with  scenes  of 
blood  and  rapine,  took  the  matter,  in  a  measure,  into  their  ownjiands.  At  least, 
die  would  fain  believe  that  she  was  not  so  guilty  as  the  world  supposed  her  to 
be.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  fortitude,  and  neither  sought,  nor  would  accept, 
the  sympathy  of  others.  The  prejudice  of  the  commimity  against  lier  father 
and  his  family  was  well  known  to  her,  and  therefore  her  pride  forbade. the 
manifestation  of  any  weakness. 

But  at  this  time  she. averred  that  she  was  soon  to  become  the  mother  of 
another  child.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  government  that  the  prisoners  might 
be  respited  for  a  month.  l^Ir.  Macai*ty  desired  this  in  behalf  of  them  all,  that 
they  might  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  scene  before  them.  And  he 
probably  felt  that  the  influence  of  their  spiritual  change'  would  be  the  moire 
salutary  if  a  little  time  were  given  for  it  to  display  itself.  In  a  petition  he 
remarked : ."As  to  the  unhappy  w6man,  he  would  beg.  leave  further  to  repr^-» 
sent  that  she  declares  that  she  is  several  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
for  which  reason  she  humbly  desires  that  her  execution  might  bo  respited  till 
she  shall  have  brought  forth.^  She  added  to  the  petition  these  words:  **The 
above  application  is  made  at  my  own  earnest  request.**  As  said  above,  the 
reprieve  was  granted. 

The  sheriff  was  then  directed  to  follow  the  legal  method  to  find  if  her  state- 
ments were  true.  Two  men-midwived  and  twelve  matrons  were  summoned  as 
ajnry,  and  they  made  an  examination,.  They  decided,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  tho'  claim  of  pregnancy  was  unfounded. .  Mrs.  Spooner  immediately  sent 
in  the  following  petition :  ^jVIay  it  pleaso  your  honors,  with  unfeigned  gn^ti-» 
tude  I  acknowledge  the  favor  you  lately  granted  me  of  a  reprieve.  I  must  beg 
leave,  once  more,  humbly  to  lie  at  your  feet,  and  to  represent  to  you  that', 
though  tho  jury  of  matrons  that  were  appointed  to  examine  into  my  case  have 
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not  brought  in  in  my  favor,  yet  that  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  being  in  a  preg- 
nant 6tate»  and  above  four  'months  advanced  in  it,  and  the  infant  I  bear  was 
lawfully  begotten.  I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  being  spared  till  I  shall  be 
delivered  of  it.  I  must  humbly  desire  your  honors,  notwithstanding  my 
great  unworthiness,  to  take  my  deplorable-  case  into  }*our  compassionate 
consideration.  What  I  bear,  and  clearly  perceive  to  be  animated,  it 
innocent  of  the  faults  of  her  who  bears  it,  and  has,  I  beg  leave  to  sayy 
a  right  to  the  existence  which  God  has  begun  to  give  it.  Your  honors'  humane 
Christian  principles,  I  am  very  certain^  must  lead  you  to  desire  to  preserve 
life,  even  in  this  its  miniature  state,  rather  than  to- destroy  it.  SuQcr  me, 
therefore,  with  all  earnestness,  to  beseech  3'our  honors  to  grant  roe  such  a 
further  length  of  time,  at  least,  as  that  there  may  be  the  fairest  and  fullest 
opportunity  to  have  the  matter  fully  ascertained ;  and  as  in  duty  bound,  shall, 
during  my  short  continuance,  pray.** 

The  petition  was  denied :  nevertheless,  Mr.  Macarty^  sustained,  without 
doubt,  by  many  who  sympathized  with  him,  made  a  most  earnest  effort  to 
obtain  a  reprieve,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  matrons  were  mistaken.  Some  of 
thorn  did  change  their  minds,  on  further  examination,  in  this  agroeing  with 
one  or  more  physicians.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Spooner  did  not  plead  fi)r  mercy, 
but  did  plead  for  the  life  of  her  unborn  child,  moved  Mr.  Macarty  to  write  to 
the  government  a  letter  in  which  he  said :  *^  The  nctrs  arrived  last  evening  to 
Mrs.  Spooner  that  her  petition  for  a  reprieve  was  not  granted.  People  that  are 
acquainted  with  her  circumstances  are  exceedingly  affected  with  it.  I  am. 
myself  folly  satisfied  of  her  being  in  a  pregnant  state,  and  have  been  so  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  think  of  her  being  cut  off 
till  she  shall  have  brbught  forth,  which  will  eventually,  though  not  intentionally, 
destroy  innocent  life.  An  experieneed  midwife  bclopging  here,  visited  Iier  thie 
wi^ck,  and  examined  her,  and  found  her  quick  with  child.  Therefore,  though 
Ithink  justice  ought  to  take  place  on  her  as  well  as  the  rest,  I  must  beg  leave 
earnestly  to  desire  that  she  might  be  respited  at  least  for  such  a  time  as  thatt 
the  matter  may  be  fully  cleared  up.  And  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  bo  so  satisn 
factorily  to  every  one.  I  write  this,  maiy  it  please  your  honors,  of  my ^  own 
accord,  not  at  her  desire,  for  I  have  not  seen  her  Bince  the  news  arrived.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  your  honora  should  consider  me  as  over-officious  in  .the 
matter.  But  principles  of  humanity,  and  a  desire  that  righteousness  may  go 
forth  as  brightness,  and  judgment  as  the  noonday,  have  powerfully  prompted 
me  to  make  this  application  on  her  behalf.''  ; 

But  the  appeal  was  denied :  the  council  was  inflexible.  Mrs.  Spooner  received 
the  announcement  with  great  calmness,  but  insisted  on  the  truth  of  her  stato^* 
ment  and  requested  that  a  post-mortem  examitiation  might  be  made.  j 

The  execution  of  the  criminals  took  place  on  the  second  day  of  Julji 
Worcester  then  was  a  small  (XHintry  village ;  but  its  main  street,  and  the  wajr  to 
the  spotwh^re  the  criminals^ere  to  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  the  law,.wa# 
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thronged  with  crowds  of  men  and  women  from  different  parte  of  tho  county. 
Great  cxcitcnicnt  prevailed.  The  hanging  of  four  por^ns  id  tho  same  afcer* 
noon,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman,  and  sho  in  a  high  position  in  social  life,  was 
an  uucommouy  if  not  unprecedented  event  in  the  annals  of  colonial  crime. 
There  were  at  the  time  several  small-pox  hospitals  in  tho  county,  to  which  the 
people  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation,  as  vaccination  had  not  then 
come  into  vogue.  As  a  precaution  ngainst  the  spread  of  the  disease,  then  far 
ttiore  dreaded  than  at  present,  a  s[)e9iaT  reddest  was  pent  to  physicians  and 
nurses  to  keep  away  from  the  scene  unless  thej^  were  **well  cleansed."  Per- 
haps this  step  was  taken  to  awaken  tho  fears  6f  the  people  generally,  and  thus 
induce  them  to  stay  at  homo.  Howoverjthis  itey  have  been,  the  people  came, 
old  and  3'oung,  and  Worcester  wittiessed^ scene  whi6b  bns  never  been  equaled 
in  her  history,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  never  be  repeated. 

All  the  prisoners  acknowledged  their  gu||t.  Mrs.  Si^obner  was  quiet  and 
composed.  She  seemed  morcr^uimble  and  pefnitent  than  before,  and  professed 
her  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  tb^ wt^rUl,  and  her  depencknce  on  him  for  salvation. 
She  was  baptized,  in  token  of  her  faith,  a  few  ixi6ments  before  she  left  the  cell. 
According  to  the  custom  of  those  days,' a  sermon  was  preached  before  the 
prisoners.  Mr.  Macarty  officiated ^n^^^oc^Jniofi,  fincHng  his  text  in  Deuter- 
onomy xix.  13.  >      ^'  '  ^  V 

Mrs.  Spooner,  on  account  of  great  bodtjy  inGrmity,  was  not  able  to  attend 
the  service,  which  was  open  to  tho  public. 

At  the  bonr  of  two  in  tlie  a'ftcmobn  the.proe^sidn  was  fermed.  One  bun- 
dred  men  were  on  guard.'  Tho  thfee  male  pi'isonors  vrot&  on  foot,  but  Mrs. 
Spooner,  being  feeble,  was  allowed  to  ride  i^  a  chaise.  Though  crowds  of 
I)eople,  with  feelings  wrought  un  to  the  highesfjCen^On,  thronged  tho  way,  tho 
march  to  the  place  of  executiod^  was  regular  and  *  s<3ilemu.  To  add  to  tho 
solemnity  of  the  hour  and  the  scene,  a  terrific,  thunder-cloud  darkened  the  air 
and  veiled  the  sun.  Then  followed  ai^w*  awful  b^lf-bour  i  the  loud  shoute  of 
the  officers,  amidst  a  crowd  of  five  thousand' pe^9ple, -to  ^make  way^  make 
way;*  the  horses  prancing  upon  thote  \fi  front;  ttiRi; shrieks  of  the  women  in 
the  tumult  and  confusion ;  the  malefactors  slowly  advancing  to  the  fatal  tree, 
preceded  by  the  dismal  coffins;  thp  fierce  coruscfttions  of  lightning  athwart 
the  darkened  horizon,  quickly  followed  by  peJtls  of  fjiutlder,  conspired  together 
and  produced  a  dreadful  scene  of  hori'drr'  It  sec&ed  as  if  the  Author  of 
Nature  had  added  such  terrors  to  the  punishment  of  the  criminals  as  might 
soften  the  stoutest  hearts  of  the  most  obstinate  and  abandoned." 

At  length  the  three  men  were  arranged  on  the  stage,  and  tho  death-warrant 
was  read  to  them.  Ross  made  an  audible  prayer.  Tho  others  engaged  in 
private  devotions  till  tho  moment  of  execution.  Mrs.  Spooner,  being  weak  in 
body,  though  resolute  in  will,  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the  chaise  until  the  last 
moment.  She  bowed  gracefully  to  many  of  the  spectators  whom  she  recog- 
nized.   When  tho  time  came,  with  a  gentle  smile,  she  stepped  from  tho 
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carriage  and  crept  up  tbe  ladder  ou  her  hands  and  knees.  The  faces  of  all 
being  covered,  and  all  being  ready,  Mrs.  Spooner  acknowledged,  for  the  first 
tinoe,  that  her  punishment  was  just.  Taking  the  sheriff.  Gen.  Greenleaf  of 
Lancaster,  by  the  hand,  she  said :  '^My  dear  sir,  I  am  ready.  In  a  little  time 
I  expect  to  be  in  bliss,  and  but  a  few  years  must  elapse  when  I  hope  I  shall 
see  you  and  my  other  friends  again."  In  a  moment  the  drop  fell,  and  four 
lifeless  bodies  were  suspended  in  the  air.  Taking  a  long  look,  the  awe-struck 
spectators  turned  from  the  solemn  scene  and  returned  to  their  homes,  there  to 
recount  the  occurrences  of  the  day  in  a  thousand  households. 

The  four  murderers  were  dead,  and  by  universal  consent  they  deserved  their 
doom.  But  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  guilty  wife  was  peculiarly 
bitter.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  feeling  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Spooner,  nor  any  tenderness  in  regard  to  his  memory ;  no  faults  or  deficiencies 
of  his  character  and  conduct  were  considered  a  justification  of  her  inhuman 
and  unwifely  crime.  She  appeared  the  more  wicked  in  her  influence  over 
Ross,  whom  she,  according  to  popular  belief,  had  seduced,  and  thus  led  him  to 
the  commission  of  adultery  and  murder.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  fact  that  she  was  a  child  of  Gen.  Rugglcs,  once  honored  by  the 
people,  but  now  in  full  sympathy  with  their  enemies,  intensified  tbe  public 
prejudice  and  hatred. 

But  now  came  to  light  the  fact  which  horrified  the  community,  and  in  a 
measure  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  sinning  woman  who  had  died 
on  the  scaffold.  "The  same  day,  at  evening,"  says  the  reporter,  " her  body 
was  opened  by  surgeons,  and  a  perfect  male  fcctus  of  five  months'  growth  was 
taken  from  her."  So  she  had  told  the  truth.  She  bad  asked  for  a  few  weeks 
of  life,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  unborn  child.  The  prejudices,  or  ignorance, 
or  both,  of  the  jury  of  matrons,  had  procured  a  wrong  return.  The  popular 
clamor  had  closed  the  hearts  of  the  council  to  the  pica  for  delay,  and  a  great 
wrong  had  been  done.  One  little  life  went  out  in  silence  and  bhame,  yet  its 
cry  has  not  ceased  for  a  hundred  years  to  utter  its  warning.  In  the  great 
court  of  humanity  it  has  brought  its  action  against  the  people,  and  the  verdict 
has  been  given  in  their  condemnation.  Let  its  warning  bo  hoard  lu  all  time, 
forbidding:  the  indulgence  of  prejudice  against  even  tbe  guilty,  and  teaching 
that  justice  must  not  be  in  hot  haste  for  its  victim. 

In  closing  this  sad  chapter  of  human  frailty,  sin  and  crime,  it  may  be  said, 
farther,  that  a  strange  interest  has  always  hovered  round  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Spooner.  Her  remains  were  not  laid  in  the  potter's  field,  nor  yet  in  the  ground 
dedicated  as  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  side  by  side  with  dear  kindred,  but 
in  the  hospitable  earth  owned  by  a  friend,  where  a  slab  of  stone  maiks  the 
spot.  Though  aside  from  tbe  travel  to  and  from  tbe  cit}*,  and  far  up  on  the 
bill-side,  it  was  often  visited  in  former  times,  and  there  are  still  some  who  are 
drawn  thither  by  tbe  fascination  which  intense  human  passion  lends  to  persoa 
and  to  place. 
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The  Case  of  Quobk  Walker. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  case  is  not  doe  to  any  of  the  persons  connected  with 
it,  nor  to  the  hcinousncss  of  the  crimes  committed,  but  to  the  importance  of 
the  principles  involved.  There  were  really  three  cases,  two  civil  and  one 
criminal,  in  which  Walker  —  styled  Quok,  Qnack  and  Qock,  as  well  as  Qtiork 
—  was  concerned,  though  but  one  in  which  he  was  a  party.  This  case  was  that 
of  Quork  Walker  vs.  Kathanicl  Jcnnison.  It  was  a  case  of  *^trespa&s  for  an 
alleged  assault  and  beating  of  plaintiff  by  defendant  with  a  hoe-handle."*  Jen- 
,nison  also  struck  Walker  with  clubs  and  with  his  fists,  according  to  the  allegation. 

The  case  came  bcroi*c  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Juno  term,  1781. 
Jepnbon,  admitting  the  facts,  claimed  that  Walker  was  a  slave,  **his  own 
proper  slaye.**  This  was  his  justification.  lie  had  a  right  to  chastise  his 
slave,  his  property,  his  chattel.  The  replication  was  that  Walker  was  a  free 
man.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in  favor  of  Walker,  and  judgment  was 
obtained  against  Jennison  to  the  amount  of  £60  and  costs.  From  this  decision 
Jennison  appealed  to  the  Supepor  Court  of  Judicature,  but  when  the  time 
came  ho  failed  to  prosecute  his  appeal.  Judgment  was,  therefore,  confirmed 
in  favor  of  Walker. 

The  other  cjvil  suit  was  that  of  Nathaniel  Jennison  vs.  John  Caldwell  and  Seth 

Paldwell.    This  was  brought  at  the  same  term  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Com- 

.  mon  Pleas,  composed  of  the  following  judges :  IMoses  Gill,  Samuel  Baker  and 

JToseph  Dow.    These  men  were  not  lawyers,  but  sensible  men.     Gill  was 

afterwards  lieutenant-governor,  npd  one,  if  not  both  of  the  others,  was  a 

^  senator.     In  this  case  Jennison  .sued  the  Caldwells  for  ^  enticing  away  his 

slave,  Quork  Walker,  and  rescuing  him  out  of  his  ( Jennison's)  hands.''    Also, 

.for  **  depriving  him  (Jennison)  of  the  services  of  his  servant.''    The  .court 

rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.    Jennison  claimed  £1^000  damages ; 

ho  received  a  verdict  in  his  favor  to  the  amount  of  £25. 

The  case; was  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  men,  who  occupy  a  i:espectablc  place  in  the  annajs  of 
the  Stat^:  N.  P.  Sargeot,  David  Sewall  and  James  Sullivan..  The  chief- 
^  justice,  Hon.  William  Cushing,  was  not  present.  Though  Walker  was  not  a 
party  to  the  suit,  all  its  interest  to  us,  at  thi^  period,  turned  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  slave. 

The  counsel  for  Jennison  were  John  Sprag^e  of  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Steams 
of  Worcester.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  great  promise,  but  died  before  .reach- 
ing distinction.  The  former  was  ouo  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  clearest  thinkers 
in  the  county  or  the  Commonwealth.  The  counsel  for  the  appellauts,  the 
Caldwells,  were  the  elder  Levi  Lincoln,  aud  Caleb  Strong,  afterwards  gover- 
nor, and  one  of  our  ablest  statesmen. 

The  case  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  law  and  of  right.    There  is  pp  full 

report  of  the  trial,  and  wc  have  no.  outline  of  the  argument  of  Judge  Spraguo; 

.  but  the  brief  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  preserved,  and  may  be  found  iu  the 
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publications  of  tbo  Massncbiisctts  Ilisturical  iSociety .  From  this  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  placed  bis  case  on  the  high  ground  of  principle  and  God-given 
right.  lie  told  the  judges  and  the  jury,  "  before  the  final  tribunal  the  case  will 
be  tried  by  your  Judge."  He  proceeded:  "It  will  be  tried  by  the  lat^s  of 
reason  and  revelation.*  ♦ 

He  raised  the  questions:  **Is  it  not  a  law  of  nature  that  all  men  are  ^qual 
and  free?  Is  not  the  law  of  nature  the  law  of  God?  Is  not  the  law  of  God, 
then,  against  slavery?"  Advancing,  he  said  that :  "If  there  is  no  law  of  man 
establishing  slavery,  then  there  is  no  diflSciilty ;  if  there  is  such  a  law,  then  the 
great  difficulty  is  t0  determine  which  law  you  ought  to  ol)ey.  And  if,"  said 
the  learned  and  eloquent  advocate,  "you  have  the  same  ideas  as  I  have  of 
present  and  future  things,  you  will  obey  the  former —  Ihat  is,  the  law' of  God. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  to  you  for  disobeying  the  law  of  man  is  the 
destruction  of  the  body  —  for  disobeying  the  law  of  God,  the  destruction  of 
your  souls." 

The  legal  right  to  freedom  in  this  State  he  based,  first,  on  an  article  of  the 
••Body  of  Liberties,"  established  in  1643  by  the  first  generation  of  law-makers 
in  the  Colony.  These  are  the  words :  "  There  never  shall  be  any  bond-slaVery, 
villainage,  or  captivitie,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in  just  wars,  and 
such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves,  or  are  sold  to  us,"  that  is,  from 
abroad.  In  other  words,  slaves  tnight  be  made  of  captives  taken  iii  just  wars, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  times.  The  practice  of  exchanging  prisoners  is 
modern.'  Again,  a  man  might  sell  himself  into  slaver}\  And  thirdly;  the 
people  might  buy  slaves  of  outsiders.  This  would  bring  them  under  the 
protectbu  of  our  laws,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  their  children. 

Again,  Mr.  Lincoln  presented  the  argument  of  Jonathan  Sewall,  attorney- 
general,  in  the  case  of  James  vs.  Lechmerc,  in  1769,  in  which  he  stated  the 
law  to  1)0  that  "all  persons  bom  or  residing  in  the  province,  are  as  free  as  tlio 
king's  subjects  in  Great  Britain."  This  relates  to  i>ersons  bom  here,  whether 
their  parents  were  free  or  in  slavery. 

Lastly,  be  dlaimed  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1780,  every 
slave  in  Massachusetts  was  declared  to  be  free.  The  first  article  in  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted  by  the  people  in  1 780,  is  iti  these  words : 
"All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and 
inalienable  rights ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and 
defending  their  rights  and  liberties;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing;  and  pro- 
tecting property ;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happi- 


ness." 


Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  appellants ;  and  on  the  ground  that  Walker 
was  not  a  slave,  and  could  not  be,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  any  more  than 
tinder  the  law  of  nature,  which  was  the  law  of  God.  It  has  been  said  of  this 
decision  that  **  it  struck  5ff  the  chains  of  every  slave  in  this  Commonwealth." 
8tiU,  these  cases  not  having  been^taried  before  the  full  court,  they  could  not  be 
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considered  as  having  definitely  settled  tho  question  of  the  non-existence  of 
slavery  in  this  State ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  before  whom  tliese  trials 
took  place  seem  not  to  have  I)een  universally  assented  to  in  alF  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Jennison,  *^on  June  18,  1782, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Representatives**  setting  forth  that  he 
was  deprived  of  ten  negro  servants  by  a  judgment  of' the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  on  the  following  clause  of  the  Constitution :  **That  all  men  nte  bom  free 
and  equul,^  and  praying  that,  if  said  judgment  is  approved  of,  he  may  be  freed 
from  his  obligations  to  support  said  negroes. 

And  on  February  8,  1783,  the  House  of  jRcprcsentativcs  appointed  a  com- 
mittee ^  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  tho  foUowbg  principles :  1st.  That  there  never 
were  legal  slaves  in  this  Govemmeut ;  2d.  Indemnifying  all  masters  who  had 
held  slaves  in  fact ;  3d.  To  make  such  provisions  for  the  support  of  negroes 
and  mulattoes  as  tho  committee  may  find  most  convenient.**  A  bill  was  brought 
in,  and  passed  through  its  sei^ctal  stages  iu  the  House,  and  read  a  first  time 
in  the  Senate,  and  then  appears  no  farther  in  the  records  of  the  Legislature.  • 

But,  m  the  meantime,  an  indictment  against  said  Nathaniel  Jennison,  in 
Septeniber,  1781,  in  Worcester  County,  for  assaulting,  beating  and  imprison- 
ing  Quork  Walker,  was  tried  at  tho  April  term  of  tho  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
fi^r  that  county  in  1783.  This  term  was  held  by  the  full  court,  ^consisting  of 
William  Cushing,  chief  justice,  and  Nathaniel  Peastee  Sargeant,  David  Sewi^U 
and  Increase  Sumner,  justices. 

The  chief  justice,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said,  **  As  to  the  doctrine  of 
slavery  and  the  right  of  Christians  to  hold  Africans  in  perpetual  bondage,  and- 
sell  and  treat  then!  as  we  do  our  horses  and  cattle,  that  (it  is  true)  has  been 
heretofore  countenanced  by  the  Province  laws  formerly,  but  nowhere  is  ex- 
pressly enacted  or  established.  It  has  been  a  usage,  —  a  usage  which  took  its 
origin  from  the  practice  of  some  of  the  European  nations,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  British  Government  respecting  the  then  Colonies,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  and  wealth.  But  whatever  sentiments  have  formerly  prevailed  in.  this, 
particular,  or  slid  in  upon  us  by  the  example  of  others,  a  different  idea  has 
taken  place  with  the  people  of  America,  more  favomble  to  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  to  the  natural,  innate  desire  of  liberty  with  which  heaven  has- 
inspired  all  the 'human  race.  And  upon  this  ground  our  Constitution  of  Gov-^ 
emment,  by  which  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  solemnly  boCind 
tiiemselves,  sets  out  with  declaring  tluit  all  men  ai*e  bom  free  and  equal.  •  .  . 
This  being  the  case,  I  think  the  idea  of -slavery  is  inconsistent  with  our  owa 
conduct  aiid  Constitution ;  and  there  can  Yx)  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  servir^ 
tudo  of  a  rational  creature,  unless  his  liberty  is  forfeited  by  some  criminal 
Qpnduct,  or  giv^n  up'by  personal  consent  or  contract." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fide  of  forty  shillings  and  costs  of  pi*osecution.  And  by  that  verdict  and 
judgment  was  the  law  of  freedom  established  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  no 
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farther  legislation  vras  deemed  neccssaiy  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  State  if  it 
ever  had  a  legal  existence  here.  (Sec  Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  for  1873-5,  pp.  293--8.) 

Air  readers  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  great  contest  which  recently 
came  to  its  issue,  in  our  country,  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  will  notice  how 
Gov.  Lincoln  in  his  argument  anticipated  the  reasoning  of  the  champions  of 
freedom  in  favor  of  human  rights.  By  them,  as  well  as  by  him,  the  law  of 
God  has  been  held  to  be  paramount  over  all  couflicting  human  enactments. 

« 

The  Case  or  Stephen  Burroughs. 

This  man  was,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  ever 
reared  in  New  England.  He  was  bom  in  a  good  family,  and  received  early 
religious  training.  His  standing  as  a  scholar  was  respectable,  and  bis  talents 
were  superior.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  malevolence;  had  no  liking  for 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  ;  was  kind-hearted,  and  naturally  aflectioiiate 
to  family  and  friends ;  but  was  bound  by  no  ties  and  restmined  by  no  obstacles 
from  the  course  to  which  his  cupidit}',  lust,  or  love  of  mischief  prompted  him. 

Passing  by  the  story  of  his  life,  which,  as  told  by  himself,  is. a  shameless 
record  of  villainy,  we  come  to  the  misdemeanors  which  secured  his  arraign- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  its  session  in  "Worcester,  in  1791. 

It-appears  that  he  was  keeping  school  in  Charlton  in  1790,  and  that  as  a  teacbei; 
he  was  capable  and  successful.  But  bis  conduct  towards  some  of  his  female 
pupils  brought  him  into  trouble.  .  He  admitted  some  of  the  charges  laid  against 
him,  while  denying  others,  and  claiming  that  in  some  cases  he  was  not  alone 
guilty,  but  the  subject  of  temptation.  Xhcse  claims,  or  insinuations,  however, 
did  not  secure  a  mitigation  of  penalty;  possibly  they  caused  it  to  bo  more 
severe. 

■ 

After  the  case  was  heard,  if  the  culprits  own  story  is  true,  the  three 
judges,  Dana,  Paine  and  Cushing,  though  agreed  between  themselves,  cadix 
charged  the  jury.  The  ihdiclment  alleged  misconduct  toward  three  young 
women,  whom  the  prisoner  had  sought  to  lead  astray.  The  temper  of  the 
court  was  indeed  severe:  the  sentence  was,  to  receive  thirty-nine  strii>es  fur 
each,  case  —  one  hundred  and  seventeen  —  on  the  bare  back;  to  stand  two 
hours  in  the  pillory  ;  to  stand  one  hour  on  the  gallows  with  a  rope  roond  his^ 
neck ;  and  to  lie  three  months  in  prison. 

Soon  after,  he  received  seventy-eight  stripes,  and  went  back  to  prison  to 
rest  and  await  the  other  thirty-nine.  But  he  declares  that  not  long  afterword, 
one  dark  night,  bis  cell  door  was  forced  open ;  that  bo  was  led  oiit  and  taken 
in  quiet  and  silence  through  a  great  crowd  of  men,  and  there  bid  to  depart, 
which  he  at  once  did.  Whether  he  broke  jail,  or  wrought  some  daring  trick, 
as  he  often  did,  no  one  now  can  tell ;  but  he  surely  escaped.  No  one  bos  ever 
oppeared  to  deny  bis  story.  A  small  party  might  have  freed  hirn,  (though  not  a 
thousand,  as  be  says  there  were),  for  jail-breaking  was  common,  and  everybodjr 
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would  be  glad  to  have  him  out  of  the  imy,  eren  by  some  slight  irregularity,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  never  show  himself  again  in  the  county.  The 
occurrence  attracted  little  notice ;  and  eyen  the  authorities  nmy  hare  acquiesced 
in  the  **good  riddance'*  of  an  artful  villain,  whose  presence,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence,  would  be  a  moral  pest* 

Tub  Case  of  Otto  Sutqb. 

The  same  want  of  moral  sense  characterized  this  man  as  the  one  descritx^d 
in  the  former  section.  lie  seemed  to  have  no  more  regard  for  life,  when  life- 
taking  would  serve  his  purpose,  tlian  a  hawlc  or  a  wild-cat,  and  in  this  regard 
he  was  unlike  Burroughs.  He  was  also  destitute  of  the  finished  plaiisibility 
which  his  predecessor  in  crime  never  failed  to  exhibit  on  occasion;  but  in 
wickedness,  pure  and  simple,  without  conscience  to  restrain,  the  two  were 
alike. 

Otto  Sutor  was  l)om  in  Ifitmburg,  and  had  respectable  connections.  A 
brother  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  for  one  so  young.  In  1845  bs 
came  to  this'  country,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Mr.  Matthew  F.  Woods,  for- 
merly a  trader  in  Lancaster,  and  a  manufacturer  of  palm-leaf  hats,  found  him 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  was  interested  in  him,  brought  him  home,  and 
gave  him  employment  in  his  shop.  The  young  man  was  handy,  quick  to  learn, 
and  become  useful  in  the  ^business.  He  was  industrious,  and  earned  good 
wages. 

A  near  neighbor  was  Mr.  Caleb  T.  Symmes,  cashier  of  the  Lancaster  Bank. 
Mrs.  Symmes ,  an  accomplished  lady  of  literary  tastes  and  pursuits,  was  a  student, 
as  was  also  her  husliand,  of  the  German  language.  Otto,  as  he  was  called, 
was  welcomed  to  the  house,  and  as  an  intelligent  youth  and  stranger,  Was 
treated  with  kindness  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symmes.  As  he  could  talk  in  English 
only  imperfectly,  and  Mrs.  Symmes  could  converse  freely  in  French,  he  found 
it  pleasant  to  call.  He  was  an  agreeable  follow,  and  made  himself  useful  in 
the  practice  of  pronouncing  the  German  tongue.  Being  a  good  singer  he  was 
invited' to  join  the  choir  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  His  conduct  was  exemplary, 
and  he  became  ah  object  of  gehernl  interest.  This  was  in  the  years  1845-^. 
After  several  months*  he  went  to  reside  in  Pepperell,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment, and  where,  it  is  s^id,  he  became  engaged  to  a  foxing  woman. 

Passing  over  intervening  time,  we  come  to  the  evening  of  September  10, 
1846.  At  that  time  two  stages  came  to  Lancaster  in  the  evening :  one  from 
Shirley  Vilhige,  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  other  from  Worcester,  about  an 
hour  later.  Thi^fact  is  mentioned  as  having  some  bearing  on  the  plan  or 
design  of  Otto.  Mr.  Symmes  was  alone  part  of  the  evening,  and  when  Mrs. 
Symmes  calne  in  between  eight  and  nine,  she  found  Otto  had  come.  '  He 
statisd  that  he  came  from  Shirley  in  the  st'ige,  which  was  not  true,  as  after- 
wards appeared  ;  nor  did  he  come  in  the  ^yorce8ter  stage,  as  he  arrived  before 
that.     The  evening  was  passed  pleasantly  as  usual  before  he  went  to  rest,  and 
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there  T\'a3  some  ]>leasautry  about  pronunciation,  ^nd  about  writing  the  German 
characters,  as  is  common  between  natives  and  foreigners. 

Jn.tho  course  of  the  evening,  a  man  came  in  to  leave  a  hundred  dollars 
belonging  to  the  bank,  with  the  cashier.  The  German  saw  Mr.  Symmcs  take 
the  money  and  place  it  in  his  pocket-book.  There  was  not  a  suspicion  that 
he  would  be  tempted  by  the  sight  to  commit  a  horrid  crime. 

In  due  time  all  retired  for  the  night.  The  bed-room  of  the  family  was 
below;  that  of  the  guest  up  stairs.  Some  time  afterward,  probably  not 
long  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Symmes  was  aroused  ;  and,  with 
ej'cs  partly  opened,  saw  that  a  lamp  was  shining  out  from  under  the  bed,  and 
■a  roan  was  standing  by  his  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  He  said,  **  What  do 
you,  want?**  The  reply,  in  Otto's  voice,  was,  "I  want  that  money!**  as  ho 
drew  a  razor.  Mr.  Symmes  sprung  up  in  the  bed,  but  the  razor  in  the 
villain's  hand  was  quickly  drawn  across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  The 
yvound  was  long  and  deep,  but  did  not  sever  the  windpipe.  The  blood  flowed 
profusely.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Symmes  was  awakened,  and  both  moved  along  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  when  Qtto  struck  her  neck  with  the  razor,  just  missing  the 
Jugular  vein.  Then  ensued  a  fearful  struggle;  they  striving  to  save  their 
lives,  and  ho  to  kill  them,  that  there  might  bo  no  living  witness  of  his  crime. 
In  the  struggle  the  fingers  of  one  of  them  was  cut  bj'  the  razor,  and  Otto's 
fingers  were  in  soppe  manner  caught  in  Mr.  Symmcs's  mouth,  and  bitten  so 
severely  as  to  draw  blood.  The  ruffian  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  wound  on 
Mr.  Symmcis's  throat  and  tried  to  tear  it  open.  It  was  a  fearful  fight  for  life 
against  one  intent  on  murder.  By  degrees  all  had  worked  out  of  the  sleeping- 
room  into  the  sitting-room,  and  from  that  into  the  front  entry.  The  razor  had 
been  wrested  in  somp  way,  or  had  dropped  from  the  hand  of  Otto,  and. all 
were  left  to  their  natural  weapons.  At  length  finding  that  be  could  not  pre- 
vail, and  alarmed  at  the  movement  of  Mrs.  Sj'mmes  towards  a  window  for  the 
puipose  of  calling  aid,  he  came  to  a  parley,  and  oficred  to  leave  if  they  would 
promise  secresy.  As  she  was  about  to  raise  a  window,  he  said,  ^Why,  you 
will  expose  us  all ! "  When  asked  why  he  made  the  attempt  on  their  lives,  and 
if  they  had  ever  injured  him^  he  replied  :  ^No,  you  are  the  best  friends  I  ,had 
in  America.**  He  said  further  that  he  had  started  for  home  and  was  going,  to 
sail  in  a  few  days  for  Hamburg ;  that  he  wanted  xaoney.  This  raises  the  qiiery, 
when.takp^  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he  came  qot  in  the  stage,  but  08  it 
were  secretly,  and  in  the  night,  and  with  a  razor  in  his  pocket*  whether  ho' did 
not  come  with  a  purpose,  and  whether  the  sight  of  the  money  merely  fixed  the 
time  and  mode  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  But  of  this  he  never  gave  an 
explanation. 

As  ho  was  about  leaving  he  inquired  if  be  might  have  his  hat.  .Mr.  Sj'mmcs 
said /"Yes,**  and  got  it  for  him.  Ho  then  asked  for  his  shoes,  as  be  had  come 
down  in  his  stocking-fi^et.     This  request  was  denied,  as  they  were  desirous  of 
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bU  leaving  without  delay.     Goin«^  oiit  of  tho  house  he  said:  **If  I  ean  erer 
do  any  thing  for  you,  let  mo  know,**  aud  ao  departed. 

It  was  now  alM)ut  two  oVIock.  Some  time  later  they  heard  a  team  go  by, 
and  a  window  was  lided,  and  tho  voice  of  Mrs.  Sj'mmes  arrested  tho  travel- 
ers. They  were  two  men  who  had  taken  au  early  start  for  Worcester,  she 
asked  them  to  call  Dr.  Cnlvin  Carter,  who  lived  across  tho  road,  because  Mr. 
Symmes  was  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Ono  of  them  called  the  doctor,  and 
comtug  back,  inquired  if  Mr.  Symmes  was  very  sick.  She  said  he  would  bo 
all  right  if  the  doctor  would  come,  and  closed  tho  window.  Dr.  Carter  camo 
immediatcTy  and  found  a  horrid  scene.  His  friends  were  gashed  with  wounds ; 
their  clothing  was  drenched  with  blood.  Thero  was  a  pool  of  blood  on  tho 
Gonton  matting,  so  that  they  tracked  blood  as  they  stepped  upon  it.  Ho 
attended  to  their  immediate  needs,  but  was  filled  with  wonder  in  regard  to  the 
cause.  Their  reticence  increased  tho  wonder.  Tho  events  of  the  night  soon 
became  known,  and  the  astonishment  spread  through  tho  village  and  neighl)or^ 
hood.  Their  refusal  to  tell  raised  tho  question  whether  they  had  attempted 
suicide?  or,  had  they  quarrelled ?  Who  had  been  in  the  house  that  night? 
No  answer  was  given  to  tho  question.  Tho  brother  of  Mr.  Symmes  was  accus- 
tomed to  come  from  Charlcstown  with  his  own  team,  and  generally  arrived  in 
the  evening.  Did  ho  come  last  night  ?  **No.^  It  so  happened  that  he  came 
np  that  very  day,  and  earlier  than  usual.  Ho  had  seen  Otto  with  a  drover, 
whom  he  was  helping  to  drive  cattle  towards  Boston.  As  they  approached, 
Otto  climbed  over  the  fence,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  not  seeking  con- 
cealment, as  thero  were  apples  in  the  lot.  Tho  shoes  at  the  side  of  the  unmade 
bed  caused  further  inquiries.  The  bank  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  discovery  of  tho  assassin.  The  facts  were  arrived  at  by  degrees, 
and  the  late  Hon.  John  6.  Thurston  started  for  Boston,  where  he  arrived  that 
evening.  Putting  himself  in  communication  with  a  noted  constable,  tho  tniin 
was  laid  for  the  capture  of  the  fugitive.  This  was  effected  the  next  morning. 
The  constable  receiving  word  where  Otto  was  stopping,  went  in  aud  began  to 
a8(k  a  few  questions  as  to  his  name,  and  so  forth,  and  when  ho  was  in  Lancaster. 
As  he  showed  his  handcuffs.  Otto  knew  he  was  suspected,  and  inquired,  ^Is 
Mr.  Symmes  dead? '^  Ho  made  no  concealment  and  no  effort  to  escape.  He 
was  taken  to  Worcester,  and  was  tried  for  ** assault  with  intent  to  kill."  The 
Hon.  Pliny  Merrick  was  the  judge,  and  Ezra  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  district-attorney. 
The  late  Judge  B.  F.  Thomas  was  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  did  what  was 
|K>8sible  to  mitigate  the  penalty  of  his  client,  whose  condemnation  was  secured 
by  his  plea  of  "guilty.**  The  sentence  was  eighteen  years' imprisonment  in 
the  prison  at  Cliarlestown ;  fifteen  years,  for  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Symmes, 
and  three  years  additional  for  the  assault  upon  ]\Irs.  Symmes.  This  closes 
tho  tragedy,  but  thero  may  l)e  a  natural .  curiosity  to  Icnrn  the  sequel  to  so 
strange  a  story.  Otto  Sutor  behaved  well  in  prison,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
a  i  cabinet-maker.     He   was  a  prominent  member  of   the  prison  choir,  ai^d 
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assisted  thus  in  the  cbnpcl  services.  When  an  older  prisoner  who  led  the 
choir  was  discharged,  Otto  became  chorister;  and  when  the  old  villain  was 
returned,  for  some  new  oflence,  he  oflcred  to  retire,  and  let  the  senior  again 
take  load  in  the  service  of  song.  There  must  have  been  an  air  of  sanctity  to 
such  devotions !  But  Sutor  was  retained  at  the  head  of  the  singers.  At  the 
expiration  of  half  the  term  of  imprisonment,  efforts  were  made  to  procure  his 
discharge.  The  late  Hon.  Emory  Washburn  was  then  governor,  1854,  and 
became  much  interested  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner;  and  he  finally  pardoned  bio^ 
on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  country  and  never  return.  He  was  tak^n 
on  shiplK)ard ;  and  when  the  vessel,  then  in  the  stream,  was  about  to  soil,  tbo 
irons  wore  taken  off  by  the  oflScer. 

Otto  returned  to  Hamburg,  and  favorable  reports  came  back  as  to  his  condoct. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

COUNTY  EOADS  AND  OTHER  WAYS  OP  TRAVEL. 

Roads  are  always  an  index  of  the  state  of  civilization.  They  show  how  fiir  a 
community  has  advanced,  and  they  facilitate  its  progress  in  all  ways  of  im- 
provement. Savages  have  no  roads,^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  ibmy 
have  Iniils  or  paths,  generally  well  laid,  to  suit  their  (convenience.  It  was 
so  with  the  aborigines  whom  our'fathiers  found  in  the  wilds  of  Worcester  Comi- 
ty when  they  came  hither  in  1G43.  There  were  tracks  from  one  Indian  town 
or  settlement  to  another.  Longer  paths  extended  from  the  sea  to  the  Conneot* 
icut  Valley.  Besides,  the  natives  had  numerous  cros^-paths  through  the  woods 
for  hunting,  and  to  the  best  places  for  fishing.  But  there  was  no  road  on  whidi 
a  wheeled  vehicle  could  be  drawn  in  all  the  county. 

When  Sagamore  Sholan  of  Weshakim  (now  Woshacum),  invited  Mr. 
King  of  Watertown,  to  open  a  trading-house,  or  as  then  styled,  a  **  truekiag- 
house,'"  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  there  was  already  an  Indian  path  from  th^ 
ponds  in  Sterling,  by  the  way  of  George  Hill  in  Lancaster,  and  through  Sudbary 
to  Watertown;  Piobably  a  road  had  been  opened  up  as  far  as  Sudbur}',  sothoit 
teams  might  pass  from  that  frontier  town  to  Boston.  When  King  opened  his 
8tt>re  for  the  acc:immodation  of  the  friendly  sachem  and  his  tribe,  it  is  probable 
that  the  transportation  of  goods  one  way,  and  of  pelts  the  other,  was  on  horsa^^ 
baek,  though  it  might  have  been  done,  in  part,  on  the  backs  of  sturdy  Indians* 
When  John  Prescott  bought  out  King,  the  next  year,  and  opened  the  trucking* 
house  in  South  Lancaster,  as  now  called^  his  mode  of  travel ling>  was  on  horse- 
back, part  of  the  way  at  least.  Some  of  the  pioneers  probably  came  on  foot, 
driving  their  cows  and  other  animals  that  could  be  moved  in  that  manner.    The 
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women  and  childron  rode,  sometimes  on  led  horses,  and  sometimes  on  pillions 
behind  the  husband  or  in  front  of  the  father. 

Almost  the  first  thing  done  by  these  first  settlers  of  Worcester  Coun- 
ty, was  to  muke  rude  ways  for  getting  about.  The  first  year,  in  which 
three  houses  were  erected,  they  probably  bad  no  time  for  road*buildiug ;  but 
this  great  want  was  soon  supplied.  The  people  could  move  about  in  ih.^  forest, 
and  draw  timber  for  their  log-huts  or  houses  with  oxen,  and  could  even  pick 
oat  a  crooked  way  to  Prescott's  mill,  before  taking  much  pains  to  make  a  high- 
way.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  open  communication  with  the  lower 
towns.  Accordingly,  a  county  road  was  provided  for  by  order  of  the  Greneral 
Court,  in  1G53,  when  only  nine  or  ten  families  were  iu  the  place.  This  was 
the  year  when  the  town  began  its  corporate  existence.  The  court  directed 
that  **  Sudbury  and  Lancaster  lay  out  highways  betwixt  town  and  town,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  court,  for  the  countries  use,  and  then  make  them 
aa needs  shall  be.**  This  was  the  principal  loute  to  Boston  for  many  years; 
and  though  the  great  road  has  been  often  altered  since,  the  travel  by  teams 
goes  by  the  same  general  direction  to  the  present  day. 

Three  years  later  a  county  road  was  opened  to  Concord.  In,  May  or  June, 
1656,  George  Wheeler  and  John  Smalley  of  Concord,  with  John  Itoper  and 
Balph  Houghton  of  Lancaster,  reported  in  these  words:  ^We,  whose  hands 
are  hereunto  put,  being  chosen  by  Concord  and  Lancaster,  to  lay  out  the  county 
highway  betwixt  the  said  towns,  within  the  bounds  of  Lancaster,  have  acted 
and  conclu'led  that  the  country  highway  shall  go  as  followeth.''  It  extended 
from  about  the  centre  of  South  Lancaster,  across  the  Centre  and  the  main  river, 
and  so  on  through  what  is  now  Bolton,  towards  Concord.  By  these  ways  the 
settlers  could  now  communicate  with  the  towns  below,  and  reach  the  sea-board. 
Biit  the  roads  were  exqeedingly  rough,  safe  only  to  the  strongest  vehiclos,  and 
requiring  strong  teams  to  move  much  of  a  load. 

Meantime,  what  were  the  settlers  doing  by  way  of  opening  roads  from  house 
to  house?  They  took  the  precaution  to  live  near  together.  The  lots  contained 
twenty  acres,  and  were  situated  on  three  roads.  Some  were  twenty  rods 
wide  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  length;  others  were  forty  rods  in  width  by 
eighty  rods  in  length.  By  this  arrangement  the  house3  on  one  side  of  the  roads 
were  about  twenty  rods  apart,  and  about  forty  rods  apart  on  the  other  side. 
There  were  no  intervals  between  building  lots,  except  at  the  passage  of  the 
river,  where  the  intervales  were  too  low  for  safe  habitation.  Having  made  this 
division,  it  was  easy  to  fix  the- roads  by  each  man's  door.  Then  came  the  harder 
work  of  making  the  roads ;  but  at  fircst,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  cut  down  trees  that  stood  in  the  way,  fill  mud-holes  and  level  a 
few  steep  pitches.  Stones  were  scarpe  in  the  track  then  l;^id  out.  The  chief 
difficulty  was  in  bridging  the  North  River ;  but  they  could  easily  pass  that, 
except  in  flood,  at  the  place  where  ^  the  herds  did  cross."  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning in  Lancaster.    Probably  the  same  was  true  in  regard  to  Meudon,  when 
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that  town  was  settled  a  few  3'ears  later.  It  was  incorporated  in  1GG7«  fourteeo 
years  later  than  Lancaster,  but  was,  no  doubt,  settled  several  years  before  it 
became  a  town.  Belonging  to  Suffolk  County,  it  had  a  double  need  for  a  county 
road  to  Boston.  Trading  and  business  relating  to  the  countjs  and  the  registra- 
tion of  deeds,  etc.,  required  constant  going  to  and  fro  between  the  mart  of 
trade  and  the  shire-town,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  new  settlement  on  the  other. 
The  instinct  of  safety  would  cause  them  to  set  up  their  houses  in  close  neigh- 
borhood, because  if  there  were  no  fear  of  the  natives,  wild  beasts  abounded*  in 
the  unlimited  forests. 

Brookfield,  the  next  town  settled  in  the  order  of  time,  was  under  a  Vik% 
necessity  for  county  roads.  The  nearest  settlement  on  the  east  in  a  direct  line 
to  Boston,  was  Marlborough ;  the  nearest  town  on  the  west  was  Springfield. 
Roads  were  opened  both  ways,  and  thus  was  started  the  great  road  from  the 
river  to  the  harbor,  which  was  a  stage  route  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  per- 
haps, and  has  always  been  one  of  the  pnncipul  thoroughfares  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  people  have  generally  built  in  close  neighborhood,  with  the meet^ 
ing-house  near  the  centre,  and  thus  enjoyed  neighborly  ofiSices  of  kindness^  m 
well  as  protection. 

Then  began  a  second  stage  of  road-making.     The  sons  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  new-comers  into  the  settlements,  took  up  land  in  different  parts  of 'the 
townships.     In  a  proprietary  town,  there  were  several  divisions  of  land.     In 
one  of  the  old  towns  there  were  seven  successive  allotments.     Theso  were  \ 
sometimes  given  to  children  as  their  portion,   or  they  were   sold  to  new  | 
settlers. 

In  each  case  there  was  need  of  a  road,  however  rough,  to  the  meeting-house, 
the  mill  and  the  store.  This  was  the  origin  of  many  old  paths,  long  since  dis- 
used, of  which  only  the  ihintest  tradition  and  the  slightest  trace  remain.  An 
experienced  road-finder  will  discover  here  and  there  a  spot  not  broken  by  the 
plough,  where  once  people  traveled,  with  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  an- 
tipathies and  affections.  As  each  made  the  most  direct  way  to  the  centre,  their 
roads  were  independent  till  they  reached  some  point  of  convergence,  when  the 
common  road  became  a  matter  of  gencml  interest.  The  old  records  boar  traces 
of  bridle-paths  and  cart-waj's  which  have  long  since  gone  into  disuse ;  but  what 
wear  and  tear  of  cart  and  oxen ;  what  straining  of  human  tnuscle,  in  making 
and  using  those  ancient  highway's  and  by-ways  I  And  what  a  draft  on  mortal 
patience  at  the  same  time.  These  roads  from  detached  houses  had  to  be  made 
by  the  owners  of  the  land.  All  they  could  obtain  of  the  town  was  leave  to\ 
work  out  their  own  taxes ;  and  not  always  was  that  favor  granted.  It  becameJ 
necessary,  therefore,  if  the  support  of  the  town  was  to  be  had,  that  the  roads 
should  1)0  altered  to  go  from  house  to  bouse,  and  approach  the  centre  by  a  way 
that  would  accommodate  a  whole  neighborhood,  or  a  section  of  the  town.  If  a 
man's  barn  was  so  situated  that  the  common  road  could  not  be  bent  oat  of  its 
course  to  pass  his  bouse,  it  became  his  interest  to  move  his  old  house  to  the 
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main  highway,  or  build  a  new  one.     This  was  the  experience  of  many  furmers ; 
and  this  being  done,  the  second  era  of  road*buililing  was  closed. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  the  same  need,  though  perhaps  in  less  degree,  for 
improv^" facilities  of  travel  between  town  and  town.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  roads  would  go,  as  nearly  as  convenient,  in  a  direct  line  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, without  regard  to  other  towns.  The  people  of  Harvard,  Bolton,  Leomin- 
ster and  other  towns  formed  from  the  large  domain  of  Lancaster,  wanted  to 
Tisit  this  ancient  centre  for  various  purposes.  The  settlers  in  the  outlying 
towns  formed  from  Brookfield,  Worcester  and  Mendon,  felt  the  need  of  roads 
to  the  old  centres  of  trade  and  assembly.  In  a  less  degree  each  town  wanted 
a  road  to  all  its  border  towns.  As  villages  grow  up,  other  roads  were 
demanded,  which  called  for  a  vast  expenditure  of  labor,  and  of  money  also, 
for  that  time.  The  roads,  however,  were  still  rude,  crooked,  hilly,  and,  in 
swampy  land,  made  in  corduroy  style  by  laying  small  trees  across  the  track. 
Though  scietice  was  not  applied  to  improving  the  means  of  travel,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first  settlement  in 
the  county,  yet,  by  the  constant  fixing  of  the  old  roads,  they  became  better  by 
slow  degrees.  Sometimes  gravel,  as  well  as  loam  and  sand  was  carted  into  the 
roadway ;  and  at  times  a  very  bad  bill  was  avoided.  But,  generally  speaking, 
all  the  ways  were  hard  roads  to  travel.  This  state  of  things  continued  till 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  That  was  not  a  favor- 
able time  for  any  public  improvements. 

But  during  the  century  preceding  much  had  been  done  to  open  county  roads. 
The  constant  travel  to  the  shire-town  by  parties,  witnesses,  jurymen,  law- 
yers, constables  and  men  having  business  with  the  various  offices  of  the  county, 
created  a  demand  for  direct  roads  from  the  extremities  to  the  centre  of  the 
dbtrict.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  county  road  was  laid  out  from  Lancaster 
to  Sudbury,  and  the  second  from  Lancaster  to  Concord.  Lancaster  then  belonged 
to  Middlesex  County.  Mendon,  at  the  extreme  south-eastern  comerof  the  county 
belonged  to  Suffolk.  Its  roa^ls  pointed  to  Boston;  shire-town,  capital,  and 
principal  sea-port.  But  as  soon  as  Worcester  County  was  formed,  Mendon 
wanted  a  county  road  to  Worcester.  The  first  road  of  the  kind  opened  under 
the  authority  of  the  county,  was  from  that  place  to  the  shiretowu.  On  the 
eighth  of  August,  1752,  Daniel  T.ift,  of  Mendon,  petitioned  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  of  the  Peace,  which  thc^n  had  in  chafge  many  of  the  duties  now 
devolved  upon  the  county  commissioners,  to  order  a  road  between  the  towns 
mentioned  above.  Tuft  claimed  that  there  was  no  public  highway  or  county  road 
between  Worcester  and  Mendon,  ^  whereby  persons  who  have  daily  business  to 
transact  in  the  shire-town  are  greatly  damaged."  lie  asked  for  a  committee  to  ' 
view  the  land  between  the  two  towns,  and  report.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  they  made  a  report  in  favor  of  the  petition,  on  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember. The  court  ordered  the  clerk  to  ^  make  out  a  warrant  directed  to  the 
sheriff  or  his  deputy,  to  summon  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  qualified 
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according  to  law**;  and  being  sworn,  they  were  **to  lay  out  the  way  above 
referred  to,  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  judgment.'*  William  Jen- 
nison  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prominent  man  engaged  in  the  business  of 
laying  out  the  roads.  This  road  was  changed  in  its  course,  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  main  stream  of  travel  has  never  varied  far  from  the  lino. 

The  next  year,  1733,  on  tho  fourteenth  of  August,  Judge  John  Chandler, 
senior  of  that  name  in  county  annals;  then  residing  in  Woodstock,  moved  for 
a  road  from  some  point  on  the  road  between  Mendon  and  Worcester  to  the 
southern  bound  of  Dudley,  on  tho  present  lino  of  Connecticut.  Woodstock 
was  then  in  Massachusetts.  This  road  led  from  the  shire-town  to  the  house 
the  chief  judge.  The  point  where  it  left  tho  Mendon  road  was  probably  near 
the  opening  of  Southbridge  Street.  A  committee  as  before  was  appointed,  and 
William  Jennison  was  chairman.  A  favorable  report  was  returned  to  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  and  the  road  was  ordered  to  be  built. 

The  next  move  was  for  a  county  road  from  Sutton  to  Worcester.  Thi^  also 
was  granted ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  came  through  parts  of  Millbury  and 
Auburn.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  this  history  minutely.  It  will  be 
enough  to  state  in  brief,  that  a  county  road  was  early  opened  from  Lancaster 
by  way  of  Washacum  lakes,  and  from  Harvard  through  the  old  Common  in 
Lancaster,  and  on  by  Boylston  Centre  to  Worcester.  The  road  across  the 
county,  from  east  to  west,  through  Worcester  to  Brookfield,  was  improved. 
A  much'travelcd  road  went  from  the  shire-town,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
extended  to  Hartford.  Another  great  road,  extending  from  Boston  to  Hartford, 
cut  acro58  tho  southern  section  of  the  county,  and  was  a  thoroughfare  for  sev* 
eral  generations.  As  soon  as  the  towns  in  the  north  and  nortli-west  part  of  the 
county  were  well  settled,  county  roads  were  opened  to  the  centre,  sometimes 
at  great  cost.  One  reached  from  Fitchbnrg,  through  Leominster  and  Sterling  to 
Worcester;  another  from  Wiuchendon  through  Gardner,  and  another  still  from 
the  same  town  through  Templeton  to  Worcester.  Athol,  Barrc  and  Petersham 
were  connected  wiih  the  capital  of  the  county  in  tho  same  way.  By  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  century  nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  county  were  on  lines  of  ) 
tho  county  road.  Other  county  roads  extended  across  the  county  towards  Bos-  ' 
ton.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  leading  spirits  of  Boston  and  of 
Worcester  have  always  known  the  value  of  roads  in  building  up  a  centre.  From 
early  times  the  aim  of  the  influential  and  enlightened  men  of  our  shiro-town  hn^ 
been  to  make  every  county  road  and  town  road,  every  highway  and  bridle- 
way, every  cart-path  and  cow-track,  if  possible,  point  directly  to  Lincoln  Square 
or  the  Common.  And  they  have  bad  their  reward  in  the  growth  of  the  most 
flourishing  inland  city  of  New  England. 

We  come  now  to  another  step  in  the  process  of  locomotion.  About  the 
beginning  of  this  century  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  passion  for  amking 
straight  roads.  No  matter  what  might  be  in  the  way,  the  road  must  not  turn 
to  the  right  band  nor  the  left.    They  went  over  high  bills  because  the  builders 
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bad  learned  tbat  a  straight  lino  was  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
They  seemed  to  forgot  that  a  vertical  curve  might  make  as  long  a  sweep  as  a 
horizontal  one.  Such  roads  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county  by 
one  in  search  of  them.  Parts  arc  still  in  use,  while  other  parts  are  grown  over 
by  woods,  and  though  yet  rounded  up  in  the  ccutrp»  ai*e  iguorunt  of  the  tread  of 
feet  and  the  rolling  of  wheels.  Such  a  road  ran,  or  rather,  rose  and  fell 
between  Winchendon  Centre  and  Gardner.  Another  extended  from  Templeton 
fo  Hubbardston,  and  was  in  sight  of  only  a  house  or  two  in  a  distance  of  six 
miles.  The  old  road  from  Lancaster  to  Worcester  went  over  the  steep  bids 
north  of  the  village  of  West  Doylston.  The  roads  from  Worcester  to  the  west 
and  south-west  ascended  the  lofty  hills  of  Charlton  and  Leicester.  Ah  old 
stage  road  came  down  from  Petersham  over  a  branch  or  s[Kir  of  Wachusett 
Mountain,  through  Sterling,  Lancaster,  Bolton,  and  onward  to  Boston. 
Those  were  the  great  days  of  stage-coaches,  and  the  "  long  pulls'*  up  hill,  with 
the  rush  down  the  other  side,  made  a  journey  exciting  and  memorable. 

This  was  also  the  day  of  turnpikes,  when  private  companies  made  a  great 
improvement  in  the  ways  of  travel  between  certain  points,  where  it  was  supposed 
the  trxinsit  of  passengers  and  loaded  teams  would  bring  in  sufBcicnt  tolls  to 
keep  the  road  in  order  and  pay  a  dividend.  But  their  day  Wiis  brief.  Tho  peo- 
ple disliked  the  toll  gate,  and  preferred  to  pay  for  highways  by  taxation.  This 
shifted  the  expense  from  the  general  public  to  the  property  owners,  or  tax- 
payers. The  one  good  result  of  turnpikes  was  a  better  idea  of  what  a.  road 
should  be,  thus  leading  t:i  the  actual  building  of  the  modern  roads.  As  a  busi- 
ness  or  speculation  the  turnpikes  were  generally  a  failure. 

Up  to  this  time  there  were  steep  grades  on  the  most  improved  highways. 
It  was  thought  that  a  high  point  was  reached  when  the  county  commissioners  de- 
termined that  a  rise  of  eight  degrees  should  be  the  maximum.  Previous  to  that 
time  it  was  necessary,  when  heavy  teams  came  to  high  and  difficult  hills,  to  hire 
'extra  horses  or  oxen  of  farmers  living  near ;  or  for  the  teamsters  to  join  teams 
jtill  the  summit  was  reached.  In  genera],  it  may  be  said  that  the  county  roads 
liave  been  in  the  process  of  improvement  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years.  The  commissioners  have  been  among  the  most  energetic  men  of  the 
county.  Col.  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Crawford  were  men  of  large  capacity, 
and  they  had  worthjr  associates.  Before  the  decease  6f  the  latter  chairman  of 
the  board,  it  was  stated  by  one  very  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  within  two 
generations  the  county  roads  had  undergone  so  great  improvement  that  the 
same  number  of  horses  or  oxen  could  draw  twice  as  much  tonnage  from  the 
extremities  to  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  the  same  time,  as  they  could  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period. 

But  the  limit  of  improvement  had  not  then  been  reached ;  and  perhaps  there 
has  been  no  period  of  twenty-five  years  since  the  county  was  settled,  in  which 
more  was  done  to  facilitate  travel  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  eentury .  Bo- 
num  Nye  becaniB '  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  1855; 
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Asaph  Wood  succeeded  him  in  1857,  qnd  jn  1858  Vclorous  Taft  was  placed  on 
the  board.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  chairman,  in  which  position  ho  re- 
mained till  1877,  thus  serving  as  commissioner  about  eighteen,  and  as  chairman, 
fifteen  years.  During  his  term  the  roads  were  made  straighter,  where  practi- 
cable, the  road-beds  were  improved  by  the  use  of  good  materiaU  and  the  grade 
was  made  more  uniform.  The  rule  now  is  that  the  maximum  ascent  shall  not 
exceed  four  degrees.  Under  the  present  efficient  board  —  Messrs.  William  Q. 
Brown,  Henry  C.  Taft  and  Henry  E.  Rice,  —  steady  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pected) especially  in  the  selection  and  laying  of  material  for  the  lied  of  the 
roads.  In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  to  plough  up  the  wash  of  the  roads 
as  found  in  the  ditches,  and  shovel  or  scrape  it  into  the  centre.  Where  this 
was  not  convenient,  sand  or  loam,  whichever  was  nearest  by,  was  carted  on, 
and  spread  with  some  approach  to  uniformity.  But  the  first  smart  shower 
would  carry  off  much  of  the  material,  and  before  the  season  was  over*  the  road 
would  be  no  better  than  in  the  spring.  This  is  too  n;iuch  the  way  still  in  the 
making  of  town  waj's,  but  the  example  of.  the  count}'  commissioners  is  work- 
ing, slowly,  a  change  throughout  the  county.  And  in  this  waj^  the  value  of 
property  in  the  county  has  been  augmented  many  millions  within  a  generation. 
Whatever  the  expense  of  supporting  the  board  may  have  been,  the  gain,-  in 
money  value,  has  been  manifold. 

Bbidoes. 

The  improvement  in  the  matter  of  bridges  has  gone  forward,  pari  passu^ 
with  the  progress  in  road-making.  At  first  the  brooks  were  forded  at  shallow 
and  convenient  places.  The  main  streams  or  rivers  were  passed  in  the  same 
way  in  summer,  and  on  the  ice  in  winter,  except  in  flood-time.  .  Horses  and  cows 
were  able  then,  as  now,  to  wade  the  Quinebaug,  the  Blackstone,  and  even  the 
Nashua,  at  frequent  crossing-places.  Foot-bridges  were  made  by  felling  tall 
trees  across  the  larger  streams.  In  some  places,  canoes  or  small  flat-bottom 
boats  were  used.  Ingenuity  served  the  necessity  of  the  early  settlers.  If 
nothing  better  served,  the  men  could  wade  or  swim,  and  could  carry  the  wpmen 
and  children  in  their  arms,  or  on  their  shoulders. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  small  streams  were  bridged.  Where  narrow*  it 
was  but  the  work  of  a  few  hours  to  lay  a  row  of  stones  each  side  of  the  stream, 
to  place  a  few  logs  crosswise,  and  tp  cover  these  with  split  logs  or  planks. 
Saw-mills  were  soon  erected,  and  the  materials  necessary  for  bridge-making 
were  not  hard  to  find.  Larger  streamy  were  bridged  in  the  same  way,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  except  that  split  logs  are  no  longer  used* 

Bridging  the  rivers  was  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking j  and 
different  rivers  required  diflerent  treatment.  Rock-bottoms,  like  those  of 
Miller's,  and  some  other  streams,  furnished  a  solid  foundation  for  abutments  or 
trestle-work.  Rivera  bordered  by  intervales,  like  the  Nashua,  in  the  greater 
jiart  of  their  course,  supplied  no  firm  basis  for  fi  bridge  of  aay  kind.  Except  in 
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the  upper  afllaents  of  the  Nashua  thero  were  but  few  spots  where  a  solid  bot- 
tool  could  be  found  on  either  side.  In  some  cases  a  ledge  would  crop,  out  on 
one  side,  but  be  far  below  the  surface  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
trestles,  in  mid-stream,  would  have  a  precarious  supi)ort«  If  an  excavation 
was  made  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  filled  with  stones,  for  the  trestles  to  rest 
upon,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  soiK  that  a  rushing  flood  would  undermine 
them.  In  other  cases,  cakes  of  ice,  or  the  debris  of  broken  dams  and  mills 
would  come  down  on  the  top  of  a  freshet,  and,  striking  the  trestles  midway, 
would  break  them  down,  and  drop  the  bridge  into  the  raging  torrent. 

There  was  no  special  improvement  in  the  mode  of  building  bridges  in  county 
towns  till  about  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Arched  stone  bridges 
had  been  known  in  Eulrope^ibr 'penturiesr;  but  few,  if  any,  such  were  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  The  larger  riVers,  like  the  Mcrrimac  and  Connecticut, 
were  bridged  with  elqjborato  structures,  ^ith  stone  -abutments,  and  with  stone 
piers,  at  suitable^  distances.  Bridges  of  this  kind  stood  for  generations. 
Occasionally,  a  section  wopid  be  broken  1^  a  ilpod^  leaving  the  rest  standing. 
But  in  erecting  bridges  on  the  smaller  rivers,  Btono  piers  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed.  Tresflo-work  was  the  main  reliance.  The  consequence  was  that 
bridges  were  the  most  ipse^ure  of  all  kinds  of  property.  Tbo  towns  in  this 
county,  in  which  kir^  'Strciims  abound,  were  subject  to  great  expense.  Espe- 
cially was  th6  Nashua  impatient  of  the  works  of  man,  aud  almost  every  sea- 
son, ^^  in  the  spring  or  fall,— r its  swollen  and  angry  torrent  bore  away  one  or 
more  of  the  numerous  bridges  AvhichH^pai^cd  it. 

As  stone  or  hard-pan  bottoms^^wero  ^t  eiustif  found,  the  method  adopted 
was  to  lay  mud-sills,  as  they  were*  called,  (is  a  bnsisTor  the  abutments,  and  the 
abutments  were  ^ten  made  of  timber'.!  Mn  ordinary  years,  these  contrivances 
wourd  stand  the  s^in  of  the  rise  of  wal^r,  butin  a  great  flood  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  be  swept  -away.  But'tbe  cjiiief  pource  of  danger  was  the  formation  of 
ice  in  the  winter.  This  woul,d  become  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and,  being  frozen 
firmly  to  the  logs;  when  thQ  freshet  camo,'woEld  rise,  and  thus  raise  the  wood- 
work. The  water  won  Id  tbeii  rush  in  behind  and  under  the  foundation,  aud  down 
would  go  the  whole  br^lge,  like  a  child's  cob-house.  Even  when  the  abutment 
was  of  stone,  laid,npii9ii  mud-i4ils,  the  security ^as  not  much  greater.  With- 
out a  solid  foundation,  the  whole  edifice  ic(  fmil.  •., 

About  seventy  or  eighty  years  (igo,  the  towns  on  the  Nashua  began  to  put 
in  stone  abutments,  ind'  not  lal^  frdm  the  same  time,  Farnbam  Plummcr,  a 
mechanic  of  great  ingenuity,  then  living  in  Lancaster,  invented  what  was  called 
an  arched  bridge.  This  was  not  what  is  generally  considered  an  arch,  but  was 
an  elaborate  frame-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  mutually  supporting.  The 
ends  resting  on  the  abutments,  the  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  with  no  piers  in 
sustain  the  centre.  The  strain  was  equally  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. This  bridge  came  into  use,  and  was  a  great  improvement  on  those  which 
preceded  it.     When  high  enough  above  the  stream,  and  when  the  water-way 
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was  sufficiently  wide  to  give  passago  to  the  water  at  the  highest  flood,  these 
bridges  wore  reasonably  secure,  and  sometimes  stood  many  years.  But  it  re- 
quired the  sad  expcricnco  of  generations  to  induce  our  fathers  to  make  the 
water-way  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  highest  floods.  These  came  at  long 
intervals.  It  may  happen  that  a  whole  generation  will  come  and  go  without 
what  may  be  called  a  "great  flood."  The  oldest  men,  never  having  seen  the 
water  higher  than  a  certain  mark,  are  confident  that  a  bridge  at  a  certiiin  eleva- 
tion will  be  safe.  It  is  built  accordingly.  In  a  few  yoai-s,  one  of  the  excep- 
tional floods  comes,  and  the  bridge  goes  down  stream  in  fragments.  Then  a 
faint  tradition,  or  an  old  record  tunis  up,  by  which  it  appears  that  sixty  or 
eighty  years  before,  the  water  rose  to  the  same  height.  As  a  general  fact  it 
will  be  found  that  bridges  are  placed  too  low,  and  water-ways  are  too  narrow 
for  safety,  except  where  long  experience  has  impressed  a  lesson  of  caution. 
This  is  true  of  brooks,  streams  and  rivers.  By  the  time  when  Plummer's 
bridges  were  first  set  up,  this  lessim  had  been  experimentally  learned,  and  his 
work  stood  better  than  any  that  had  preceded.  They  had,  however,  in  former 
times,  a  mode  of  relief,  by  opening  sluices,  or  building  dry  bridges,  as  they 
were  called,  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  main  bridire.  When  the  water 
rose  over  the  intervale,  the  side  sluices  became  vents,  hy  which  it  was  safely 
carried  off,  and  the  large  bridge  was  made  secure.  The  causeways,  however, 
being  low,  they  were  often  swept  over  by  the  flood,  and  sometimes  the  main 
channel  was  permanently  changed. 

The  latest  improvement  in  bridge-making  in  the  county  is  in  securing  an 
immovable  foundation,  at  any  cost,  raisinsr  on  this  a  stone  abutment,  and  then 
spanning  the  stream  with  an  iron  bridge.  Where  firm  bottom  cannot  be  reached 
by  excavation,  piles  are  driven  with  great  force,  till  they  will  descend  no  farther. 
The  stone  foundation  is  then  laid,  and  when  the  work  is  well  done,  the  struc- 
ture is  secure.  It  is  yet  an  unsolved  question  how  long  iron  bridges  will  en- 
dure. From  time  to  time  such  woiks  give  way,  and  thus  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  ever  present.  These  remarks  apply  specially  to  bridges  on  highways. 
Railroad  bridges  are  beginning  to  he  made  of  stone  arches,  like  the  new  odo 
west  of  Fitchburg,  which  seems  firm  enough  to  resist  any  force  less  than  a 
convulsion  of  nature.  This  is  a  double  arch,  with  a  pier  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  by  which  means  the  span  of  the  arch  is  reduced  one-half,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  made  more  massive. 

The  Blackstoxe  Canal  Company. 

In  treating  of  modes  of  travel  and  transportation,  the  canal  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  notice.  Though  the  Blackstone  Canal  was  not  a  county  affair,  yet  it 
extended  from  the  south-east  corner  to  the  centre,  and  was  an  efficient  means 
of  promoting  business  far  beyond  its  terminus,  in  Worcester.  The  first  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  was  in  1794,  when,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  John  Brown 
of  Providence,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island, 
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authorizing  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  wealtb,  intelligence,  and 
influence,  and  be  exerted  himself  to  draw  business  to  the  chief  city  of  his 
State.  In  179G  a  petition,  signed  by  citizens  of  Worcester  County,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court,  praying  for  an  act  of  incorporation  authorizing 
the  digging  of  a  canal  from  the  Rhode  Island  line,  through  Worcester,  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  While  this  was  pending,  a  counter  proposition  was  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  making  a  canal  from  Boston  to  the  valley.  Qen.  Henry 
Knox  surveyed  the  route.  It  was  thought  by  sonoe  that  this  was  merely  a 
move  to  defeat  the  Providence  and  Worcester  project.  It  had  that  effect, 
whatever  its  intention.  The  act^of  incorporation  ^was  not  granted.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  pbn  of  a  canal  from  Boston  to  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  to  the  Hudson,  was  seriously  considered 
in  later  years,  and  a  careful  survey  was  made  by  Loammi  Baldwin,  a  celebrated 
civil  engineer.    The  route  was  not  by  Worcester,  but  by  Fitchburg,  Winchcn- 

.don,  and  the  valley  of  Miller's  River.  This  was  Anally  abandoned,  and  the 
route  is  now  occupied  by  the  Boston  and  Fitchburg  Railroad. 

In  1828  the  project  of  a  canal  upon  the  line  of  the  Blackstone  was  renewed, 
and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  legislatures  of  both  States 
in  which  the  work  was  to  be  situated.  The  two  companies  were  consolidated. 
The  part  of  the  work  within  the  bounds  of  Rhode  Island  was  completed  in 
1824,  and  was  immediately  put  to  use.  In  1826  the  first  earth  was  excavated 
on  the  work  in  this  county,  at  a  spot  near  Thomas  Street,  Worcester.  The 
enterprise,  carried  on  by  funds  raised  by  subscription,  was  pursued  with  vig;jr ; 

//and  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1828,  the  first  boat  was  receivec^  into  the  upper 

j  basin,  which  was  not  far  from  Lincoln  Square. 

^e  commissioners  of  the  consolidated  board  were  Edward  Carrington, 
Henry  R.  Jones,  and  Stephen  II.  Smith,  on  the  part  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
John  Davis,  John  W.  Lincoln,  and  Sylvanus  Holbrook  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts.   Thomas  Burgess  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  general  director,  and  seems 

;  to  have  had  the  entire  management  of  the  canal.  The  cost  of  the  work  was 
about  $750,000,  more  than  h:ilf  of  which  sum  was  raised  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  length  of  the  canal  was  not  far  from  fitly  miles. 

,  Though  this  means  of  transport  has  been  long  disused,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  its  inception  and  completion  were  unwise,  nor  that  it  failed  entirely 
of;  its  purpose.  It  is  the  testimony  of  business  men  w:ho  remember  the  events 
of  the  time  when  the  canal  w(\3  traversed  by  many  boats  deeply  laden,  that  the 

.  prosperity  of  the  two  termini.  Providence  and  Wprcester,  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced, while  the  villages  between  were  called  into  existence,  or  much  enlarged. 

.  The  population  of  Worcester  took  a  start  in  the  decade  following  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  which  it  has  never  lost.  The  town  rapidly  took  the  proportions  of 
a  city,  and  it  became  the  centre  of  a  more  extensive  trade.  Mechanical  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  came  ipto  existence,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
Worcester  to  become  the  centre  of  a  great  network  of  railroads.    Thus  causes 
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sometimes  disappear  and  projects  seem  to  fail,  while  the  impulse  and  momen- 
tum imparted  have  far-reaching  effects.  It  was  thus  with  the  Blackstone  Canal 
'  Company.  The  corporation  is  non-extant ;  the  boats  have  rotted  or  been  used 
for  kindlings,  and  ahnost  all  traces  of  the  canal  itself  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  yet  the  whole  line  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  terminal 
cities,  remains  richer  and  more  populous  in  consequence  of  its  brief  existence. 

Railways  ix  TVorcester  Countt. 

• 

Boston  and  Worcester  liaihvad. — If  the  canal  project  had  been  postponed  a 
few  years,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  'raiTwa}r83*stcm  would  have  supei'sedcd  It. 
Only  three  years  after  the  canal  had  been  opened  its  whole  length,  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court.  The  charter  was 
dated  June  23,  1831.  It  took  four  years  to  complete  a  single  track,  the  road 
being  ready  for  travel  T)y  the  fourth  of  July,  1835.  There  was  a  formal  opening 
of  the  road  two  days  later ,^ Monday,  July  6,  when,  under  the  direction  of  a  com* 
inittee,  headed  by  the  late  Judge  Charles  Allen,  there  was  a  fitting  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  so  important  an  enterprise.  The  directors  and  stockholders, 
Dunibcring  more  than  three  hundred ,  came  from  Boston  and  the  lower  towns  itf  a 
train  of  twelve  cars.     The  cars  at  that  time  were  small  and  rude,  compared  with 

'  the  Pullman  palaces  which  are  now  in  use  on  all  the  main  lines  of  travel.  It 
took  more  than  three  hours  for  two  locomotives  to  draw  the  train  from  Bostoh  to 
Worcester.     Gen.  Nathan  Heard  was  marshal  of  the  day,  and  under  his  codfi- 

'  mand  the  light  infantry  and  a  long  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the  guests 
from  the  old  Foster  Street  depot  to  the  town  (now  citj*)  hall.  The  lower  and 
part  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  hall  were  jRl led  with  tables,  loaded  with  a  beau- 
tiful  collation,  which  was  partaken  of  by  the  guests,  the  committee  6f  arrange* 
EQents,  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  The  Hon.  Levi 
Lincoln  presided  at  the  feast,  and  favored  the'  krgo  company  with  one  of  the 
felicitous  speeches  for  whiih  he  was  always  prepared.  Toasts  were  offered 
and  responses  were  made  by  John  Davis  and  Edward  Everett,  the  former  of 
whom  Was  governor  in  1834,  and  the  latter  in  1836 ;  by  Chief  Justice  Wttt^, 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Hon.  Julius  Rockwell,  now  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  Hon.  George  Bliss  of  Springfield,  Hdn.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction. 

Thus  was  opened  one  of  the  first  railways  in  the  county  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  lines  of  travel.  Worcester  was  already  a  centre 
to  which  teams  and  stages  converged  ;  but  this  event  immediately  augmented 
th<B  business  of  transportation,  from  Worcester  to  the  sea-board,  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Not  only  did  the  stages  and  the  great 
teams  of  six,  eight  and  nine  horses  meet  the  railway  at  its  western  terminus, 
but  new  business  sprung  up  in  the  outlying  towns,  and  people  were  incited  to 
travel  by  (he  facility  offered.  As  when  some  vast  upland  meadow,  aaturated 
with  water  from  living  sptings,  haa  a  new  and  deeper  outlet  opened  on  its 
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outer  rim«  and  sends  down  a  greater  stream,  so  the  railway  was  a  slnicc^  as 
it  were,  which  drained  the  whole  region,  and  sent  a  great  tide  of  biisineds  to 
the  capital.  But,  unlike  the  hill-sido  Atrcnm,  here  was  a  reflux,  and  thq  supply 
was  constantly  kept  up  by  the  returning  tide.  Not  only  so,  hut  the  sup- 
ply was  angroented  by  the  encouragement  which  came  from  a  near  market. 
And  this  process  has  been  in  active  operation  till  this  day,  increasing  popular- 
tion,  production  and  fixed  capital. 

Western  liailroad.  —  It  seemed  an  almost  superhuman  undertaking  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  subject  was  first  broached,  to  make  an  iron  way  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth.  •  But  as  soon  as  it  was  done»  the  necef^sity 
was  felt  for  its  extension.  Travelers  wished  to  go  west  as  w^cll  as  east,  and  the 
business  men  of  Boston  had  a  natural  longing  for  a  fair  sharo  of  the  business  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  which  then  went  to  Hartford  and  New  York.  Therefore 
measures  were  soon  taken  to  connect  Worcester  and  Springfield  by  a  railroad, 
and  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  such  energy  that  regular  trains  began 
running  the  whole  length  on  the  first  of  October,  1839.  .  Two  days  later  there 
was  a  public  opening  of  the  road,  when  an  excursion  party  went  from  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  other  towns  on  the  line,  to  Springfield ;  the  time  of  passage, 
including  many  stops  at  way-stations,  being  over  six  hours.  The  distance 
from  Boston  to  Springfield  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  passage  is  now 
made  by  the  ** lightning  express''  in  less  than  three  hours.  The  Western  Rail- 
road was  completed  in  1841,  to  Albany,  the  entire  length  from  Boston  to 
the  State  line  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles. 

The  two  corporations— the  Boston  and  Worcester^  and  the  Western— contin- 
ued separate  till  a  few  years  since,  when  they  were  united,  and  took  the. name 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  By  its  connections  at  Albany  and  Schepectady ,  Aud 
by  its  tributary  and  subsidiary  roads,  it  bears  a  vast  volume  of  travel  and  trade 
to  and  fro  between  Boston  harbor  and  the  far  west.         •  , 

This  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  country.  It  has  been  man- 
aged with  great  ability,  and  its  stock  is  above  par.  The  capital  stock  amounts 
to* $23,231, 660.  The  State  is  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  several  niillions, 
and  the  legislature  annually  chooses  two  directors  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
The  first  station  in  Worcester  was  in  Washington  Square,  where  it  met  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  line,  the  depot  of  which  was  on  Foster,  near  Main 
Street.  The  union  of  thciroads  finally  led  to  the  building  of  the  present  im- 
'  roense  Union  Depot,  which  accomodates  all  the  railways  which  come  into ,  the 
city. 

The  president  of  the  Western  road,  from  the  beginnipg  to  its  consolidation 
with  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  was  Chester  W.  Chapin  of  Springfield.  At 
the  union  of  the  two  cori)orations  he  was  cbosei>  president,  and  occupied  this 
most  responsible  position  till  his  resignation,  on  being  elcpted  to  Congress  in 
1872.  His  successor,  the  present  incumbent,  is  Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln  of 
Worcester. 
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Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad. — The  need  of  a  ready  means  uf  transi>ort 
to  New  York  by  water,  led  to  the  building  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Hue. 
This  was  begun  before  the  road  to  Springfield  was  completed,  aud  was  opened  to 
travel  and  traffic,  from  end  to  end,  April  1, 1840.  The  flourishing  cities,  one  at 
either  terminus,  and  the  many  rising  villages  between,  gave  promise  of  success ; 
while  the  great  convenience  of  a  night  passage  by  boat,  over  the  Sound,  made 
the  promise  sure.  Passengers  from  Boston,  New  Ilampshire,  and  the  centnil 
parts  of  Massachusetts  took  this  route  to  such  an  extent  that  a  first-class  Sound 
steamer  was  required. 

The  length  of  the  road  from  Worcester  to  Norwich  is  fifty-nine  miles,  and 
to  AUyn's  Point,  where  it  formerly  met  the  steamboats,  is  about  seventy  miles. 
At  present  the  trains  run  through  to  New  London.  The  stock  of  the  road 
amounts  to  $3,178,92G. 

At  present  the  road  is  leased  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad 
Compaby  at  a  fixed  annual  percentage  on  its  stock.  Though  other  lineis  via 
the  Sound  have  competed  with  this  many  years,  it  does  a  large  business,  and 
canhbt  fail  to  be  a  great  route  of  travel  and  freight. 

Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad. — Next  in  order  came  the  road  be^ 
tween  Worcester  and  Providence,  by  which  the  need  of  the  caual  ceased, 
and  its  property,  as  a  line  of  business,  lost  its  value.  Not,  howevec, 
till  seven  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  roud 
was  tills  Providence  and  Worcester  road  completed.  The  first  train  from 
the  latter  place  to  the  former  was  run  over  the  road  on  the  25th  r.of 
OcW>ber,  1847.  The  opening  of  the  road  for  business  was  celebrated  by  a 
grand  demonstration,  in  Worcester,  on  the  4lh  of  November.  A  large  com- 
pany, including  officers,  stockholders,  business  men,  and  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion, was  received  at  the  station  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  escorted  around 
the  town  by  a  committee  of  citizens  and  the  officers  of  other  roads  connected 
with  Worcester.  At  the  town  (now  city)  hall,  a  numerous  assembly  of  citi- 
zeiis  was  ready  to  welcome  the  guests.  The  addi*ess  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Hon.  Jcihn  Davis.  At  Brinley  Ilall,  the  company  sat  Uown  to  an  ample  feast; 
after  disposing  of  which,  many  addresses  were  made  by  gentlemen  prcs^pt 
from  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  from  Boston,  Springfield,  and  other  places,  hi 
the  Commonwealth.  Among  others  who  spoke  were  Rev.  Dr.  Wniyland,  Oov. 
Davis,  Gov.  Lincoln,  Senator  Simmons,  Nathan  Hale,  and  Judge  Washburn. 
John  Barstow,  the  president  of  the  corporation,  was  at  the  right  of  the  ipresi- 
dent  of  the  day,  and  responded  in  behalf  of  the  railroad  company.  Lengtb:of 
the  road,  forty-three  miles ;  capital,  $2,575,926. 

Fitdiburg  Railroad.  —  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  was  begun  a!)out  the 
time  when  the  preceding  road  had  its  origin.  It  was  considered  at  the  time 
a  wild  project  by  many.  The  distance  by  rail  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg  is 
nearly  fifty  miles,  and,  when  the  road  was  built,  there  was  not  a  lai^e  tojvn  or 
village  on  the  whole  route.    The  lai^r  towns  on  the  old  stage  lines  would 
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give  no  encouragement,  and  the  road  vas  really  extended  through  the  open 
country,  except  at  Waltham  and  Concord.  But  the  energy  of  the  chief  agent 
in  the  enterprise,  the  Into  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
The  road  was  completed  about  the  year  1845-^,  and  the  business  soon  justified 
the  outlay.    The  capital  stock  is  $4,000,000. 

Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad. — One  year  later,  the  road  to  Nashuat 

N.  H.,  offered  to  the  traveling  pui)lic  a  way  into  southern  New  Hampshire, 

and,  in  connecting  with  other  roods,  into  the  interior  of  that  State.     The 

I  opening  of  the  road  was  on  the  eightecuth  day  of  December,  1848.     It  is 

forty-five  miles  in  length,  and  the  capital  stock  is  over  $2,000,000. 

The  trains  have  direct  connection  with  those  on  the  Norwich  and  Worces- 
ter road,  by  which  passengers  to  and  from  New  York  by  boat  are  accommo- 
dated. Close  connection  is  also  made  with  other  roads  centering  in  Worces- 
ter. The  presidents  of  the  road  have  been  John  Davis,  Thomas  Kinnicutt, 
Pliny  Merrick,  Alexander  De  Witt,  Stephen  Salisbury,  and  George  T.  Bice, 
all  citizens  of  eminence.  Francis  H.  Kinnicutt  has  been  the  president  the  lost 
fourteen  years.  Charles  S.  Turner  has  been  the  superintendent  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  Timothy  W.  Hammond  has  been  clerk  and  treasurer 
for  thirty  years. 

In  the  year  1875,  the  road  from  Nashua  to  Rochester,  N.  H.,  was  built  by 
the  corporation  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Company.  Thus  a  direct  route 
was  opeued  from  Portland,  via  Worcester,  to  New  York.  Though  this  has  not 
yet  been  a  paying  investment,  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  the  future.  The 
rood  is  over  forty-five  miles  in  length,  and  the  capital  stock  is  $1,788,625. 

FticMmrg  and  Worcester  Railroad.  -*-  This  railway,  extending  from 
Fitchburg  to  Sterling  Jimctiou,  whcrd  it  connects  with  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  is  fourteen  miles  in  length,  making  the  distance  from  Worcester 
to  Fitchburg  about  twenty-six  miles.  The  first  president  was  C.  W.  Wilder, 
M.  D.,  of  Leominster,  who  wns  efficient  in  building  the  road.  The  second 
president  was  Col.  Ivors  Phillips,  then  of  Fitchburg.  In  18C6  this  was 
consolidated  with  the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  road,  which  has  re- 
cently been  sold  out  to  the  Old  Colony  road.  Before  the  opening  of 
othet  and  competing  roads,  there  were  many  passengers  over  this  from  the 
north  and  west ;  now  the  travelers  are  mostly  from  three  or  four  towns  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  except  that  part  of  it  which  is  between  Pratt's  Junction  and 
Fitchburg.  One  maii—*  Henry  H.  Penniman,  who,  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
has  been  identified  with  this  line  of  travel  almost  from  the  beginning — has 
been  conductor  about  twenty-eight  years. 

JBosion^  Bdrre  and  Gardner  Railroad.  —  The  long  4ind  sounding  name 
of  this  road  mi<]:ht  well  be  shortened  to  the  Worcester  and  Wiuchendon 
Bailroady  between  which  places  it  extends.  But  the  name  has  an  honest 
origin,  though  a  little  over-strained.  It  was  designed  to  connect  Barre 
with  Gardner,  and  both  with  Boston,  by  some  route  or  other.      In  fact, 
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Gardner  has  bceo  cooDected  with  TVorcestcr,  but  the  northern  terminua  is 
Winchendon,  and  Barro  is. left  far  off  from  th^  line.  At  Wincbendou  it  baa 
good  connections,  wbicb  will  somo  day  give  it  mucb  business.  This  road  was 
opened  to  Gardner,  Sept.  4,.1S71,  and  to  Wincbendon  a  little  more  tban  tbrce 
j^ears  later,  Jan.  5,  1874.  By  .tbo  opening  of  Ibe  Ware  River  road  fropi 
Palmer  to  Wincbeudon,  the  latter  place  bas  become  a  railroad  centre.  The 
Cbesbiro  road  connects  it  witb  all  tbc  great  north-west,  and  the  Monadnock 
road,  witb  its  extension  from  Hillsborough  to  Concord,  opens  all  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  This  latter  connection  affords  great 
facilities  to  tbo  large  chair  manufactories  of  Gardner,  supplying  them  with  the 
requisite  material.  Col.  Ivcrs  Phillips  was  the  first,  and  Hon.  Gineiy 
Twichell  was  the  second  president  of  this  road. 

The  above  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  enterprise  of  tbc  people  of  Worcester 
County,  in  all  their  generations,  to  provide  themselves  witb  avenues  for 
traveling,  and  for  transporting  the  products  of  their  farms,  workshops,  and 
manufactories.  But  the  improvement  in  roads  has  not  been  greater  than  in 
vehicles.  From  the  first  rude  carts  and  sleds  to  the  wagons,  carriages,  stages, 
landaulets,  barouches,:  omnibuses,  and  palace  cars  in  present  use,  is  as  great  a 
change  as  from  the  primitive  cart-track  to  the  macadamized  road  and  the.  rail- 
way. Tbo  first  vehicle,  after  the  shoulders  of  a  man  or  the  back  of  a  horse, 
was  a  two-wheeled  cart.  This  was  made  strong,  because  no  other  vehicle 
could  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  roads.  The  wheels  which  had  to 
encounter  stumps  and  stones,  and  the  racking  of  gullies  and  mud-boles,  must 
needs  be  made  of  solid  oak,  and  the  parts  well  compacted.  Four-wheeled 
carts  or  wagons  were  of  later  origin,  and  could  bear  no  comparison  witb  vehi- 
cles of  the  same  name  which  are  now  used  by  our  farmers,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  employed  by  city  traders  and  express  offices. 

The  early  wagon  for  family  use  was  not  much  removed  from  the  ox-cart  ip 
point  of  ease  of  motion  or  elegance  of  make.  It  had  four  wheels^  but  was  as 
homely  as  the  cart,  and  differed  mainly  in  being  smaller  and  of  less  w:eight. 
Riint  was  often  wanting,  and  springs  wereunk^iown  to  the  first  generations. 
A  few  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  Salem  had  coaches,  but  these  were  so  uncom- 
mon as  to  give  a  sort  of  distinction  to  the  owners..  In  country  towns,  they 
were  never  seen,  unless  the  governor  or  some  man  of  means  and  eminence  was 
^'  making  a  progress "  with  his  attendants.  The  first  carriage^  that  bad  any 
pretension  to  elegance  in  this  county  were  owned  in  Lancaster,  v^s  is  supposed, 
as  that  town  led  all  the  others  in  population  and  wealth,  and  it  seems,  in  the 
early  times,  to  have  had  a  closer  connection,  socially,  witb  the  capital.  The 
old  lists  show  that  a  few  carriages  were  taxed  in  that  town,  while  other  towns 
were  innocent  of  what  was  considered  extravagance  by  many.  When  the  chaise 
came  into  use,  there  were  families  in  Lancaster  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
luxury.  This  they  could  do  more  readily  tban  the  people  of  many  ^pwns, 
because  of  the  comparative  safety  of  the  roads.    But  others  soon  followed  tbc 
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esuiinple ;  and,  not  long  after  the  Bevolution,  decent  and  even  elegant  carriages 
began  to  be  used  by  some  families  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Yet  even  tbese 
were  heavy  and  clumsy,  compared  with  the  ligbt,  niiy,  elegant,  yet  strong 
vehicles  which  come  from  the  factories  in  Amesbury,  New  Haven,  and  other 
places  where  the  business  of  making  them  is  a  specialty.  County  roads,  as 
well  as  village  and  city  streets,  make  the  safe  and  comfortable  use  of  these 
.devices  for  luxurious  motion  possible.  The  money  which  many  rich  men  put 
into  a  carriage  and  harness  would  fbruish  an  equal  number  of  poor  men  with  a 
house  and  garden.  The  l>est  wood,  the  strongest  steel,  the  richest  velvet,  the 
hardest  and  finest  varnish,  combined  with  brass  and  silver  and  golden  trim- 
mings, put  together  by  the  most  skilled  workmanship,  all  unite  to  make  an 
exquisite  work  of  art. 

And  all  this  is.equalled  or  surpassed  in  the  latest  style  of  palace  cars,  with 
dining-rooms,  and  sleeping-rooms,  and  apartments  adorned  with  admirable 
paintings  on  the  panels.  ^Vhat  further  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  this 
line,  and  in  the  general  facilities  for  travel  and  transportation,  defies  conjecture. 
The  achievements  of  the  past,  however,  suggest  that  there  are  possibilities  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  future.  The  record  of  these,  so  far  at  least  as  they  come 
under  the  supervision  of  county  officers,  iqiust  be  left  to  the  future  historian  of 
the  locality. 

A  word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  roads  which  do  not  loeet  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  as  the  location  and  crossing  of  these  lines  of  travel  are  subject,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  county  commissioners^  and  as  they  are  of  not  merely 
local,  but  of  general  convenience  and  Interest.  The  Fitchbui*g  and  Boston 
Bailroad.  was  opened  through  its  whole  length  in  the  year  1845,  and  has 
beoome  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  county  by  connection  with  the 
Hoostto  /Tunnel.  The  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  Cheshire  road 
were  built  soon  after,  as  continuations,  but  by  distinct  corporations.  These 
three  roads  accommpdate  all  the  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

The.  road  from  Fromingham  to  Mil  ford  and  Bellingham^  the  road  from  the 
same  place  to  Ashland ;  the  road  from  Framingbam  to  Lowell ;  and  the  toad 
from  Fitchburg,  via  Clinton  and  Northborough,  to  Framiogham,  meet  the 
wants  of  the  traveling  public  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county.  The  Ware' 
Hiver  road,  from  Winchcndon  to  Palmer,  docs  the  same  office  for'  the  western 
towns,  except  Sturbridge.  An  extension  from  Blackstone  to  Soathbridge 
gives  a  cross  road  for  the  convenience  of  the  southern  tier  of  towns.  A 
continuation  of  this,  through  Southbridge  to  Brookfield  or  Palmer,  is  in  con-^' 
templation. 

In  addition  to  these  are  shorter  roads,  which  serve  as  feeders  to  the  larger 
lines,  and  connect  secluded,  but  flourishing  villages  with  the  outside  world. 
One  extends  from  North  Brookfield  to  East  Brookfield,  and  proves  its  right 
to  be  by  its  success.  Another  reaches  from  the  centre  of  Spencer  to  the  line 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  at  the  south  part  of  the  town.     There  is  a 
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branch  road,  also,  from.  Ashburnbain  Juuction  to  the' centre  of  the  town.    Pos* 
sibly  there  are  a  few  other  short  lines  which  have  escai^ed  notice. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  Lancaster  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Soath 
Lancaster  to  Hudson.  This  road  has  been  graded,  the  rails  have'  been 
laid. and  the  bridges  built,  though,  for  some  causb  not  fully  known  to  the 
public,  it  has  never  been  opened  for  travel.  The  Massachusetts  Central  Rail- 
road was  chartered  several  years  since,  and  much  work  was  done,  but,  before 
completion,  the  striugency  of  the  times  compelled  a  cessation  of  labor, 
j^cently,  work  has  been  resumed,  aud.  the  prospect  is  that,  ere  long,  trains 
will  be  running  along  the  line.  This  road  crosses  the  county  from  side  to 
side,  aud  opens  the  way  to  Boston  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Conuecticyt 
Valley  on  the  other.  Capitalists  have  confidence  in  its  prospective  success. 
By  all  these  ways,  many  run  to  and  fro ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only 
business^  but  knowledge  may  be  increased  thereby. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  AS  A  POLITICAL  UNIT. 

• 

. ,  Counties  are  not  merely  judicial  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  but,  as  in 
England,  they  ^re  political  factors  of  the  body  politic,  and  are  represented  in 
the  government  of  the  State.  There  is  a  difference,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  ooun* 
ties  are  there  represented  in  the  lower  house,  and  the  boroughs  in  the  county 
may  and  do  have .  representatives  in  the.  same  body ;  while  with  us  the  towns 
send  delegates  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  counties  are  represented 
in  the  upper  house  or  senate.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution  it  was  arranged  that  each  town  should  have  one  or  more  delegates 
to  the  General  Court,  and  each  county  one  or  more  senators  in  the  upper  house. 
Each  town  was  a  political  unit,  or  constituent  element  of  the  State.  In  like 
manner,  each  county  was  a  political  unit.  Its  senators,  whether  one  or  nouiny, 
were  chosen  on  a  general  ticket,,  and  the  county. spoke  with  one  voice  in  the 
upper  branch  of  the  legislature.  This  arrangement  gave  political  importance 
to  a  county,  and  secured  the  election  of  senators  whose  reputation  reached- 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  town.  It  secured  another  result  also,  quite -at 
important.  The  same  man,  when  found  qualified,  was  chosen  year  after  year, 
for  a  decade  or  longer,  and  was  in  each  succeeding  year  better  qualified,  by  age, 
experience,  and  increasing  knowledge,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  officer 
It  was  an  honorable  distinction  to  be  the  representative  of  a  largo  county  in 
the  General  Court,  and  men  of  ability  and  character  were  willing  to  serve  the 
public  for  a  term  of  years.    The  old  towns  also,  before  the  modem  dividoiui 
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uid  subdiyisions  into  small  municipalities,  wore  respectable  anits  in  the  com* 
poeition  of  the  State,  and  many  men  acquired  a  high  standing  as  their  repro- 
sentatlves.  But  this  has  passed  away.  The  district  system  has  brought  about 
the  result,  that  men  from  different  parts  of  the  district  follow  each  other  at 
Aott  intervals,  leaving  to  but  few  the  opportunity  to  become  experienced  in 

1  the  business  of  legislation,  and  to  acquire  a  reputation  throughout  the  Common- 

i  wealth. 

Especially  is  thiii  true  in  regard  to  the  senate.  **  Great  counties,**  said  Dr. 
Dwight,  *^haTe  a  sense  of  importance  and  dignity  which  is  eminently  useful. 
It  j[>rompts  to  honorable  and  bene6cial  conduct,  and  prevents  much  of  that 
wbich  is  little,  degrading,  and,  of  course,  mischievous.  The  same  things  are 
true,  mutatis  mtUandiSf  of  subdivided  townships  and  parishes^  Where  men 
are  impatient  to  become  judges,  sheriff^r  and  county  clerks ;  to  be  representa- 
tives, selectmen,  or  even  parish  committees,  these  unfortunate  subdivisions 
will,  however,  bo  pushed  so  earnestly  and  so  long  as  in  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished.'' A  regard  for  convenience  has  had  some  influence  in  causing  these 
changes,  but  the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  al>ilities  has  been  busy  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.  Men  who  could  never  hope  to  represent  a  county  can 
continue  to  rise  into  notice  in  a  district  of  limited  extent.  As  senatorial  and 
representative  districts  are  not  permanent  divisions  of  the  State,  but  only 
temporary  aggregations  of  towns,  the  consequence  is  that  each  town  clamors 
for  its  turn  to  furnish  the  senator  or  representative ;  and  thus  very  few  men, 
though  largely  endowed  with  talents  for  the  office,  serve  more  than  two  years 
in  BUccession  in  the  senate,  while  more  than  half  the  house  of  representatives 
is  annually  filled  with  new  men. 

'  When  the  State  Constitution  went  into  operation  in  Octolxfr,  1780,  Worcester 
County  was  entitled  to  four  senators.    The  names  of  those  chosen,  on  a  general 

'ticket,  were  Samuel  Baker,  Joseph  Dorr,  Israel  Nichols,  and  Jonathan  Warner. 
The  same  men  were  re-elected  in  1782.  A  change  was  made  the  next  year  by 
electing  Seth  Washburne  instead  of  Joseph  Dorr. 

The  arrangement  in  1784  wad^^this:  Samuel  Baker,  Seth  Washburne,  Israel 
Nichols,  Jonathan  Warner.  Mr.  Baker  led  tl^e  ticket,  but  the  otherb  were 
changed,  at  times,  in  the  order  of  their  place.  Some  of  these  names  continue 
to  recur  for  a  series  of  years.  Fot  example :  Mr;  Baker  held  the  office  as 
many  as  ten  y eats,  and,  with  one  or  two  intervals,  in  annual  succession.  Ho 
also  headed  the  list  eight  years  out  often.  Mr.  Nichols  was  seilator  six  years 
in  succession.     The  others  were  elected  several  times. 

In  1785  John  Sprague  of  Lancaster  was  a  member  of  the  senate  board,  and, 
doubtless,  would  have  been  elected  again  and  again  if  he  had  not  been  called  to 
fill  other  places.  He  had  abilities  and  character  fitting  him  for  the  highest 
positions,   either  legislative,  judicial   or  executive.      The   next   year  Abel 

-  Wilder  of  Wiuchendon  was  elected  to  the  senate,  and  was  continued  in  the 
office,  by  annual  election,  until  1792,  when  his  lamented  death  ptevenied  his 
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promotion  to  a  higher  position.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  do  every- 
thing committed  to  them  with  unerring  discretion ;  and  who,  without  sacrificing 
their  self-respect,  retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  fclIow-citizenB. 

In  the  year  1787  the  number  of  senators  allotted  to  Worcester  was  increased 
to  five,  and  the  following  were  elected  :  Seth  TVashbume,  Abel  Wilder,  Amos 
Singletary,  John  Fessenden,  Joseph  Stone.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  wild 
excitement  in  the  time  of  the  *' Shays  Rebellion'*  loft  the  majority  of  jtbe 
senators  in  their  place,  though  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  representation 
of  the  towns,  and  in  some  towns  a  complete  revolution  in  filling  the  varjotss 
town  offices.  Fessenden,  Singletary,  Warner  and  Grant  appear  in  the  sena- 
torial list  several  years  in  succession.  Moses  Gill  heads  the  column  in  1799* 
The  next  year  the  number  of  senators  was  four,  but.  m  1793  the  number 
of  senators  appears  to  have  been  five  again,  with  Moses  Gill  at  the  bead.  He 
was  known  in  our  annals  as  lieutenant-governor,  in  whose  honor  the  town  of 
Gill  received  its  name.  This  gentleman  lived  in  Princeton,  in  which  was 
'situated  the  large  estate  which  came  into  his  possession  on  the  decease  of  bis 

-wife^  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston.  '^Here,*'  says.  Dr. 
Dwight,  **bc  built  a  house,  which,  connected  with  its  appurtenances,  is  more 
splendid  than  any  other  in  the  interior  of  the  State." 

The  name  of  Samuel  Baker  ap^)ears  for  the  last  time  in  1794,  thirteen  jfars 
after  bis  first  election,  and  the  honored  names  of  Timothy  Bigelow  and  Salem 
Towne  take  their  place  in  the  senatorial  rol).  Warner's  name  disappears!  aflor 
the  year  1795,  and  we  find  the  names  of  Stearns,  Bigelow  (both  Timothy  and 

'Daniel),  Towiie,  Brighaiii,  Taft  and  Halo«  till  1807»  when  Jonas  Kendall 
comes  into  view. 

From  1800  to  1821, -when  the  apportionment  was  made  under  tbe^ /new 

.  census,  the  county  had  four  senators.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  were 
Francis  Blake,  Seth  Hastings,  Solomon  Strong,  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  afterwards 

'governor,  Moses  Smith,. Thomas  II.  Blood,  Daniel  Waldo,  and  Salem  Towne, 
Jr. 

The  five  men  who  bore  the  honor  in  1822  were  Aaron*  Tufts,  Salem  To^ne, 
Jr.,  Benjamin  Adams,  Nathaniel  Jones,  and  S.  P.  Gardner.  Some  of  them 
had  I)een  elected  before,  and  had  served  with  Silas  Holman,  John  Spun*,  Oliver 
Crosby,  James  Phillips,  James  Humphreys,  Samuel  Eastman,  Lewis  Bigelow, 

.  and.  John  Shipley.  Five  was  the  number  until  the  apportionment  under,  the 
census  of  1830.  The  following  list  will  show,  year  by  year,  bow  many  were 
re-elected,  and  what  proportion  of  them  were  of  sufiicient  eminence  to  be 
remembered  to  the  present  day. 

In  1823  the  following  were  elected :  Benjamin  Adams,  S.  P.  Gardner,  Aaron 
Tufts,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Nathaniel  P.  Dennv. 

Four  of  these  wore  chosen  in.  1824,  with  a  change  of  position  as  follows : 
Aaron  Tufts,  S.  P.  Gardner,  Benjamin  Adams,  Nathaniel  P.  Denny,  Jo8i|di 
G.  Kendall. 
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1825.  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  B.  Tafk,  Jn,  William  Eaton,  Nathaniel  Hough- 
ton and  William  Crawford,  Jr. 

1826.  Jonas  Sibley,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  William  Crawford,  Jr.,  Nathaniel 
Houghton,  B.  Taft,  Jr. 

In  1827  three  new  men  eame  into  the  board,  making  the  following  list: 
Aaron  Tufts,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  Joseph  Bowman,  John  W.  Lincoln,  Jo^^eph 
Davis.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  soyeral  years,  and  afterwards  held  other 
offices  of  importance.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  build  up  the  place 
of  their  residence.  B}'  his  means  every  highway,  road,  and  even  cart-i>uth 
through  the  woods,  was  made  to  point,  so  fur  as  possible,  to  Worcester.  Hus 
public  spirit  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  county. 

1828.  Edward  Cushing,  Joseph  Davis,  Joseph  Estabrook,  John  W«  Lincoln, 
Joseph  Bowman. 

1829.  John  W.  Lincoln,  Lovell  Walker,  David  Wilder,  Samuel  Mixter, 
William  S.  Hastings.     All  were  chosen  again  in  1830. 

1831.  John  W.  Lincoln,  David  Wilder,  William  S.  Hastings,  James 
Draper,  Bofus  Bullock.    All  were  re-elected  in  1832. 

In  1833,  under  the  new  arrangement,  Worcester  County  was  found  entitled 
to  six  senators,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen:  David  Wilder, 
William  S.  Hastings,  Charles  Hudson,  Ira  M.  Barton,  Samuel  Mixter  and 
Samuel  Lee.  These  were  all  men  of  prominence,  as  was  Mr.  Bullock,  chosen 
in  the  preceding  years.  Judge  Barton  was  judge  of  probate  several  years, 
and  stood. high  at  the  bar  and  in  public  esteem.  Mr.  Hudson  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress,  by  repeated  elections.  During  the  eight  years 
from  1833  to  1840,  inclusive,  the  county  was  entitled  to  forty-eight  senators. 
The  number  of  persons  elected  was  twenty-four.  Some  of  these  were  chosen.five 
or  six  years,  others  but  one  or  two.  These  are  the  names,  some  of  which  are 
still  remembered  outside  of  their  immediate  neighborhood:  David  Wilder, 
William  S.  Hustings,  Charles  Hudson,  Ira  M.  Barton,  Samuel  Mixter,  and 
Samuel  Lee,  all  of  the  year  1833,  and  Rejoice  Newton,  Charles  Ilusscll,  George 
A.  Tufts,  Waldo  Flint,  Charles  Allen,  Linus  Child,  Ethan  A.  Greenwood, 
William  Hancock,  James  G.  Carter,  Thomas  Kiunicutt,  Artemas  Lee,  James 
Allen,  Charles  Sibley,  Samuel  Wood,  Jedediah  Marcy,  Benjamin  Estabrook, 
Nathaniel  Wood,  Charles  C.  P.  Hastings.  The  last  six  were  new  men, 
otherwise  the  average  term  of  the  ^whole  would  have  been  greater.  There-  was 
a  political  revolution  in  1840,  when  Judge  Marcus  Morton  was  chosen  gover- 
nor. It  lasted  only  a  single,  yeur^  when  the  Whig  party  was  again  in  Ihe 
ascendant.  In  the  above  list  are  the  names  of  some  who  were  specially 
eminent  in  the  county,  state,  and  national  annals.  James  G.  Carter  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  our  public 
school  .system.  Mr.  £inuicutt  was  a  lawyer  of  some  distinction,  and  judge  of 
probate.  Linus  Child  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  our  public  men,  during  a  long 
perio4«    Charles  Allen,  as  lawyer,  scuator^  congressman  and  judge,  was  second 
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to  few  in  tho  State  in  distinction,  and  to  none  in  sagacity,  integrity,  sound 
judgment,  mental  force  and  moral  greatness. 

By  the  census  of  1840  tho  representation  of  the  county  in  the  State  senate 
was  again  reduced  to  five.  In  1841  the  following  were  elected  to  the  office  i 
James  Allen,  C.  C.  Pi  Hastings,  Amory  Ilolman,  Samuel  Wood,  Emory  Wash- 
bum.  The  next  year  Mr.  Hastings  was  replaced  by  Alexander  Do  W4tt. 
In  1843  another  Democratic  wave  flowed  over  the  State,  and  this  county  felt 
the  effects  in  a  new  list  of  senators,  Benjamin  Estabrook,  Solomon  Strong, 
Isaac  Davis,  John  Spurr,  Ariel  Bragg.  But  next  year  the  political  wheel 
revolved,  and  all  these  senators,  except  Mr.  Strong,  were  made  to  give  place 
to  Levi  Lincoln,  Linus  Child,  Alexander  De  Witt,  and  Daniel  Hill.  Tbe 
Whigs  then  had  their  own  way  during  four  or  five  years,  when  the  Free-Soil 
party,  in  coalition  with  the  Democrats,  took  the  offices  in  the  year  1850.  \ 

The  senators  in  1845,  and  the  years  following  till  1849,  were  as  follows: 
Levi  Lincoln,  Linus  Child,  Daniel. Hill,  Joseph  Stone,  John  6.  Thutiston, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Calvin  Willard,  Jason  Goulding,  George  Denny,  Nahum  F, 
Bryant,  Alfred  D.  Foster,  Alanson  Hamilton,  John  Brooks,  Alexander  H* 
Bullock,  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  Paul  Whitin,  Ebenezer  Torrey.  These 
were  strong  men,  and  by  reason  of  position,  business  connections^  great  abilities, 
or  superior  cultivation,  were  fitted  to  sit  around  the  senate  tslble.  Mr.  De 
Witt  represented  bis  district  in  Congress  several  years  in  succession.  Mr. 
Foster  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  official  place ;  Mr.  Washburn,  as  judge,  gov- 
ernor, professor  in  the  law  school  in  Cambridge,  and  author  of  several^tfeatises, 
hus  a  permanent  fame ;  and  Mr.  Bullock,  as  representative,  senator,  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  governor,  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  still  higher  i^ro- 
motion* 

In  1850  the  coalition  above-mentioned  secured  the  election  of  several,  if  not 
all-of  its  candidates,  viz. :  Alexander  De  Witt,  Pliny  Merrick,  John  Baymond, 
Amasa  Walker,  and  Edward  B.  Bigelow.  This  continued  till  1855,  when  the 
**  Know-Nothing ''  episode  in  our  political  history  arose,  and  like  an  overflow- 
ing flood,  buried  all  other  combinations  and  parties  many  fathoms  deep.  The 
senators  from  1851  to  1854,  inclusive,  were  these:  Messrs.  Do  Witt,  Bigelow, 
Francis  Howe,  Giles  H»  Whitney,  Mo$es  Wood,  Freeman  Walker,  Elmer 
Brigham,  John  S.  C.  Knowlton,  Albert  Alden,  Sullivan  Fay,  Elisha  Murdock, 
Ivors  Phillips,  Charles  Thurber,  Anson  Bugbee,  Isaac  Davis,  Joseph  W. 
•Mansur,  Joseph  Whitman. 

The  Enow-Nothing  party,  in  1855,  took  the  lead  in  the  senatorial  elections 
in  this  county,  and  brought  to  the  surface  five  men  who  had  not  before  been 
prominent  in  public  life.  These  are  the  names :  Henry  W*  Benchley,  Albert 
A.  Cook,  Edward  Denny,  Jabez  Fisher,  and  Alvan  G.  Underwood. 
>  Worcester  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  of 
this  State  in  the  year  1855,  and  although  the  new  party  did  not  succeed  in 
electing  its  State  ticket  till  at  the  adnual  election  of  1857,  yet  it  carried  tUii 
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county  by  a  yery  large  majority  in  1856,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Bepublioan  party  assumed  a  national  organization,  with  John  C.  Fremont 
88  its  candidate  for  the  presidency.*  In  that  year,  1856,  our  senators  were 
Francis  H*  Dewey,  Jabea  Fisher,  Artemas  Leot  Yelorons  Taft,  and  Salem 
Towne.  This  was  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  blood,  but  animated  by  a  new 
spirit.  Mr.  Taft  has  since  then  served  the  county  a  long  pcdod,  as  a  memlxir 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  of  which  ho  was  chairman  many  years. 
Mr.  Dewey  has  oceupicd  with  honor  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court, 
since  18C9.  The  senators  chosen  in  1857  were,  J.  F.  Hitdu^ock,  George  F. 
Hoar,  William  Hilixter,  Velorous  Taft,  and  Ohio  Whitney,  Jr.,  all  men  of  in* 
flnence  and  character.  Mr.  Hoar  has  been  in  one  or  the  other  house  of 
Congress  since  1869. 

In  1857  the  counties  were  eut  up  into  senatorial  districts ;  and  the  towns, 
separately  or  in  groups,  were  made  into  representative  districts.  The  sena- 
torial districts  of  this  county  were  six,  designated  as  follows :  Central,  South- 
east.  South-west,  West,  Xorth-east,  East.  These  were  represented  by  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  follow  in  the  same  order  as  this  districts  above-men^ 
tloned :  John  Milton  Earle,  John  O.  Metcalf,  Oliver  O.  Felton,  Charles  Field, 
Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,  Lucius  S.  Allen.  This  arrangement  continued  till  the 
year  1865,  when  the  State  census  required  a  new  apportionment,  and  our  num- 
ber of  senators  was  reduced  to  five.  But  during  the  seven  years  from  1859 
to  1865,  inclusive,  the  central  .district  was  represented  by  Dexter  F.  Parker, 
two  years,  when  he  went  to  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bebellionv  and 
gave  his  life  to  bis  country ;  Ichabod  Washburn,  one  year ;  Hartley  Williams, 
two.  years,  and  E.  B.  Stoddard,  two  years. 

From  the  south-east  district  went  John  G.  Metcalf,  one  year ;  Alvin  Cook, 
one  year;  Winslow  Battles,  two  years ;  William  H.  Hill,  two  years,  and  Moses 
B.  Southwick,  one  year.  From  the  south-west  district  were  sent  the  fol- 
lowing: William  Upham,  Nathaniel.  Eddy,  Sylvester  Dresser,  Bufus  B. 
Dodge,  Asher  Joslin,  John  D.  Cogswell,  Emerson  Johnson,  each  one  year; 
The  west  district  was  represented  by  Charles  Field,  one  year;  Jason  Gorham 
and  Freemnin  Walker,  one  year;  Henry  Smith,  one  year;  George  Whitney,  two 
years,  and  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  one  year.  From- the  north-east  district  went 
these:  W*  D*  Peck,  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,  T.  E.  Glazier,  Alvah  Crocker, 
XiE|rael  C.  Allen,  Spbn  S.  Ho^tiugs,  and  Joel  Merriam,  each  one  year.  The 
numbers  from  the  east  district  bore  thisse  names :  Abrabtun  M.  Bigelow,  John 
£.  Stone,  and  Thomas  Sice,  Benjamin  Bpynton^  Charles  G.  Stevens,  Hosea 
Crane,  William  Bussell,  and  Milo  Hildreth,  each  for  one  term  It  is  an« 
obvious  truth  that  no  man,  whatever  his  abilities,  could  acquire  moich 
experience,  influence,  or  distinction,  in  the  service  of  a  single  year. 


T*  Them  wu  m  notable  meetinfi^  held  in  Worcester  on  the  19th  of  June,  1854,  at  Trhidh  was' 
adopted  m  well-remembcrcd  resolution,  written,  it  ia  said,  by  Henry  Wilson,  as  follows:  ^Beaolredf 
Thai  in  cooperation  with  the  friends  of  freedom  in  sister  States,  wo  herol)y  form  tho  RepnUUcon 
Forty  of  Massachusetts.''  But  tho  efficiency  of  this  meeting  tvas  lost  in  tlie  confusion  that  ensoed 
that  year,  and  nothing  seemi  to  have  TeaUy  come  of  it. 
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In  the  year  1866  the  county  had  six  senators,  elected  in  the  above  order; 
with  these  names :  Lucius  W.  Pond,  Moses  D.  Southwick,  TEbenezer  DrtVis, 
Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  Alvah  Crocker,  and  George  S.  Ball.  But  in  this  year  the 
law  reduced  the  number  of  senators,  for  the  following  ten  years,  to  five. 
From  this  time,  also,  the  districts  were  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  first  dis- 
trict, which  consisted  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  was  represented  by  Lucius  W. 
Pond,  two  years;  Francis  H.  Dewey,  part  of  a  year;  George^M.  Rice,  who 
filled  out  the  term,  and  was  elected  again  two  years ;  Adin  Thayer,  two  years ; 
George  F.  Thompson,  one  year;  George  F.  Very,  two  years;  Edward  L. 
Davis,  one  year. 

The  second  district,  which  included  the  towns  in  the  south-eastern  sectibn  of 
the  county,  sent  the  following  men  to  the  senate :  George  S.  Ball,  one  year ; 
Jonathan  D.  Wheeler,  one  year;  Charles  A.  Wheelock,  two  years;' J.  H. 
Wood,  one  year;  S.  M.  Griggs,  two  years;  Jeremiah  Getchell,  two  years; 
Aaron  C.  Mayhew,  one  year. 

The  third  district  embraced  the  south-western  towns,  and  was  represented 
by  the  following  gentlemen :  Luther  Hill,  one  year ;  Frederick  D.  Brown,  one 
year;  Lucius  J.  Knowlcs,  one  year;  George  W.  Johnson,  one  yciir;  A.  W. 
Bartholomew,  two  years ;  Henry  L.  Bancroft,  two  years ;  Washington  Tufts, 
one  year ;  Emory  L.  Bates,  one  year. 

From  the  fourth  district,  consisting  of  the  towns  in  the  north-western 
division  of  the  county,  were  sent  these  senators :  John  G.  Mudge,  two  years ; 
George  M.  Buttrick,  two  years ;  Baxter  D.  Whilney,  two  years ;  N.  L;  Johii- 
son,  two  years ;  Moses  L.  Ayers,  two  years.  '  ' 

The  fifth  or  north-eastern  district  sent  John  H.  Lockey,  two  years ;  Francis 
B.  Fay,  one  year;  Henry  C.  Greeley,  two  years;  George  A.  Torrey,  two 
years ;  Amasa  Noroross,  one  year ;  C.  H.  B.  Snow,  one  year ;  Elisha  Briiiihall, 
one  year.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  some  of  the  districts  one  year  of  service 
is  the  rule,  with  occasional  exceptions;  in  others,  and  the  larger  part,  two 
years  is  the  rule,  with  occasional  exceptions  of  one  year.  But  in  no  case,  be- 
tween 1866  and  1876  did  one  of  these  districts  send  the  same  man  to  the 
senate  more  than  two  years.  The  rule'  has  been,  not  to  keep  the  best  men  in 
the  public  service,  but  to  give  men  in  the  difierent  towns  of  the  district  is 
chance  to  hold  o£Sce,  and  bear  th6  title  oif  honorable  during  the  rest  of  their 
Kves.  Under  this  system,  many  able  and  worthy  men  are  elected ;  but  how" 
much  the  character  of  the  senate  would  be  elevated,  if  even  the  saiM 
men  should  hold  ofiGice  for  five  or  ten  years,  according  to  the  earlier 
custom  I 

.  By  the  legislature  of  1877,  the. grouping  of  towns  in  the  several  districts 
was  somewhat  changed,  owing  to  a  relative  change  in  the  population  of  differ-^ 
ent  sections.  As  this  arrangement  will  probably  continue  for  seven  or  e^ht 
years,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  compos- 
ing the  five  districts  inserted  in  this  plaoe. 
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1.  The  city  of  Worcester  constitates  the  first  senatorial  disitrict. 

2,^The  second  district  comprises  tlie  towns  of  Bhicbstone,  Boylston, 
Douglas,  Grafton,  Meudon,  IMilford,  Xortiiborough,  Xorthbridgo,  Shrewsbury, 
Southborough,  Upton,  Uxbridge,  and  Westborough. 

3.  The  third  district  includes  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Brookfickl,  Charlton, 
Dudley,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Oxford,  Southbridge,  Spencer,  Sturbridgo,  Sut- 
ton, Warren,  Webster,  and  West  Brookfiold. 

4.  In  the  fourth  district  are  the  towns  of  Atbol,  Barre,  Dana,  Gardner, 
Hardwick,  Holdcn,  Hubbardstop,  New  Braintree;  North  Brookfield,  Oakham, 
Paxton,  Peter»bam»  PbilKpston,  Boyalston,  Rutland,  Templeton,  and  Win- 
ehendon.  '     -\  "i    •     ' 

5.  The  fifth  district  embraces  the^city  of  Fitif^'bhnrg,  and  the  towns  of  Ash- 
bumham,  Berlin,  Bolton,  Clinton,  Hanrard^Xancaster,  Leomfnster,  Lunen- 
burg, Prin^on,  Sterling,  Westminster,  and  ^ft^t  Boylston. 

Under  this  arrangeideut  the  senators  were  elected  as  follows,  during  the  last 
three  yeai^r  From  ihe  first -district,  George  S.  Barton,  in  1877  and  1878; 
Henry  C.  Efce,  in  1878.    .- . 

The  second  district  -'was  represented  by  Aaron  C.  &Iayhew,  one  year ;  and 
William  Enc^Iton  in  137§^d  1879. 

The  senators  from  tHe  thkd  district  were  Ebenezer  B.  Lynde  in  1877  and 
1878 ;  and  James  W^^  Stocfkt^ell  in  j[879.  ,  » ^ 

From  thejfourth  district  were  sentCharlea^AdamsTJr.,  in  1877  and  1878 ;  and 
Alpheus  Harding  in  1879.    .  >  • 

The  fifth  district!  sent JBIi&a  Brinahall,  in  the  year  1877;  and  Charles  H. 
M^rruim  in  1878  aiid  1JB79.         :     - 


•  ♦^      ^  .  ■%. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SPXRir  OF  WOBCESTEB  COUNTY  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  real  spiiit  of  the  people  before  and  during  the  Berolutionary  struggle 
will  be  found  in'the  atinals  of-  the  several  towns,  and,  doubtless,  each  local 
historian  will  dd  ju^fce  to  ^fSi'Own  place.  There  was  no  lack  of  instances, 
full  of  the  most  intense  patriotic  feeling,  in  all  directions.  But  some  action 
was  taken  that  united  the  people  of  difierent  sections  of  the  county  as  one 
body.  For  example,  the  action  of  juries  in  refusing  to  sit,  and  act  with 
certain  judges,  represented  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  affected  the  rights  of 
all  the  people. 

The  General  Court  had  a  contest  with  the  crown  in  relation  to  the  payment 
of  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  Colony.  In  general,  the  Colony  was 
quite  willing  that  the  home  government  should  furnish  all  the  money  that  .was 
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needed  to  support  her  authority,  or  to  aid  the  people  in  any  way,  but  they 
resented  the  plan  of  the  crown  to  pay  the  judges.  It  was  expected  that  the 
royal  governors  would  bo  inclined  to  support  royal  supremacy,  and  the  General 
Court  had  no  check  but  the  power  to  give  the  governor  a  liberal  or  a  small 
salary.  In  relation  to  the  judges,  however,  the  General  Court,  and  the  people 
felt  that  the  cause  of  justice  required  the  judges  to  be  independent  of  the 
crown.  The  ground  taken  was,  that  the  judge  who  should  receive  a  salary  from 
the  crown,  and  without  a  grant  from  the  provincial  government,  should  be  con- 
sidered  an  enemy  of  his  country.  Judge  Peter  Oliver,  chief  justice,  would 
Dot  yield,  whereupon  the  patriots  resolved  that  he  should  hold  no  more  courts. 
When  he  came  to  Worcester  to  open  a  session,  the  jury,  with  David  Wilder 
of  Lancaster  as  their  foreman  (as  some  say),  gave  him  to  understand  that  they 
would  not  sit  under  him.  He  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  his  judicial  life  was 
virtually  ended.  The  jury,  being  from  different  towns,  spoke  the  voice,  and 
evinced  the  spirit  of  the  whole  county. 

The  Tories  or  Loyalists,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  of  some  writers  to  style  them, 
had  a  meeting,  called  by  the  selectmen  of  Worcester,  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  resisting  the  course  of  justice.  Most  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  county  were  in  sympathy  with  the  meeting,  which  was  held  Juno  20, 
1774,  and  was  addressed  by  Col.  James  Putnam,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Worcester  bar.  A  protest  against  the  action  of  the  patriots  was  presented,  but 
the  town,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one,  refused  to  receive  it.  The  high  sheriff  at 
the  time  was  Gardner  Chandler,  belonging  to  the  most  influential  family  In 
the  county.     By  his  influence  the  protest  was  entered  on  the  records. 

The  town  was  in  a  flame.  A  meeting  was  warned  to  meet  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August.  It  was  fully  attended.  The  people,  though  indignant, 
took  two  days  to  deliberate.  Thinking  and  resolving  went  on  rapidly  during 
those  two  days,  because  momentous  results  were  in  the  balance.  The  town 
voted  that  the  clerk  should  be  required  to  expunge,  erase,  blot  out,  and  for- 
ever obliterate  the  obnoxious  record.  The  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  merely  drawing  a  black  line  around  the  recorded  censure  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  was  mere  child's  play  in  comparison.  The  clerk  of  the  town  of 
Worcester  was  not  only  to  expunge  the  hated  protest  with  his  pen,  but  by  dip- 
ping his  finger  in  the  ink,  and  rubbing  it  all  over  the  recorded  protest.  Be- 
sides he  was  compelled  to  make  acknowledgment  of  wrong-doing  before  the 
town.     The  signers  of  the  protest  were  required  to  make  a  public  recantation. 

The  method  was  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  nnide  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  all  who  were  inclined  to  the  side  of  royal  authority. 
The  patriots  invited  their  brethren  in  other  towns  to  come  together,  and  aid 
in  curbing  the  Tory  spirit.  On  the  day  of  the  town  meeting  held  for  caiT}'ing 
out  their  plans,  companies  marched  into  Worcester  from  other  parts  of  the 
county,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand.  Timothy  P^ine,  who  was- 
thought  to  be  a  not  very  ardent  patriot,  bad  been  appointed  a  maadamnt* 
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counsellor,  the  method  then  in  yogue  to  bribe  doubtfnl  men  into  loyalty. 
One  object  was  to  compel  him  to  resign,  and  to  give  a  writing  to  that  effect. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  great  popular  uprising,  most  of  the  signers  of 
the  protest  recanted.  The  troops,  as  the  hastily  gathered  men,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  were  called,  formed  iu  two.  lines  on  Main  Street,  and  extended 
from  the  court-house  to  the  Old  South  Church.  The  protesters  were  required 
to  march  through  the  open  ranks,  from  end  to  end  of  the  line.  At  intervals 
the  march  was  arrested,  and  their  recantation  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  crowd.  To  men  of  spirit  this  must  have  been  a  more 
galling  ordeal  than  running  the  gauntlet,  and  receiving  the  chance  blows  that 
might  light  on  the  back:  of  the  swift  runner.  Moreover,  the  effect  would  be 
more  lasting.  The  mark  of  the  blow  would  be  soon  effaced ;  it  might  awaken 
qrmpathy ;  but  the  humiliation  of  recanting  one's  political  faith,  renouncing 
his  loyalty,  and  \mng  triumphed  over  by  neighbors,  some  of  whom  were  held 
in  small  esteem,  remained  as  a  perpetual  sense  of  wrong  and  degnidatton. 
I>oubtle8S,  if  the  king  had  succeeded  in  the  Bevolutionary  struggle,  the 
Loyalists  would  have  taken  fearful  vengeance. 

.  This  demonstration  answered  its  design.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
popular  cause  was  cowed  if  not  extinguished.  Toryism  did  not  show  its  head 
again.  The  leading  men  of  the  king's  party  slipped  off  to  Boston,  and  left  the 
country.  .  Others  kept  quiet ;  and  others  still,  who  had  not  taken  the  fatal  step 
of  joining  the  royal  forces,  learned  soon  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the  quar- 
rel, and  liecame  ardent  patriots. 

The  grim  humor  of  our  fathers  must  have  been  noticed  by  the  students  .of 
our  early  histDry.  .  This  scene  hi  the  main  street  of  Worcester,  a  century 
since,  is  an  excellent  specimen.  It  w/is  not  enough  that  a  crowd  of  armed 
men  should  come  out  in  battle  array,  and  that  a  committee,  sitting  in  solemn 
conclave,  should  call  the  protesters  before  them,  and  require  a  recantation. 
That  would  have  been  effectual.  But  that  did  not  suit,  the  humor  of  the 
times.  Bather  there  must  be  a  procession,  and  a  spectacle.  Every  soldier 
must  look  every  Tory  in  the  face ;  see  him  march  through  the  double  lino ;  hear 
him,  at  suitoible  distances,  read  his  recantation,  and  then  go  on  with  downcast 
look  to  the -end;  and  during  all  the  process,  each  and  every  of  the  double 
'rank  must  contribute  a  word  iof  jeer,  or  joke,  or  sarcasm,  to  give,  poignancy 
to  the  pangs,  of  the  proud,.  and-iLt  the  same  time,  mingle  pleasantry  with  the 
more  sombre  features  of  the  draam. 


i  * 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


SHATS'  BEBELLIOK. 


The  rebellion  headed  by  Copt,  Daniel  Sbays  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
events  in  our  bist(>r}\  A  brief  view  of  its  cause,  its  progress,  the  efforts  made 
by  the  government  to  prevent  or  resist  it,  and  its  ignoble  end,  may  be  inter- 
esting, and  certainly  will  be  instructive  to  all  who  rashly  tamper  with  a  people's 
interests,  and  all  who  recklessly  attempt  to  redress  their  wrongs* 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  over,  but  its  wounds  were  not  healed. 
'  Thbusands  had  been  in  the  service  of  their  country,  yet  had  never  Iieen  ade- 
quately paid.     Many  had  lost  friends,  whose  death  had  not  been  mitigated  by 
--  any  public  provision  for  their  widows  and  children.     Many  more  were  wounded, 
or  enfeebled  by  the  hardships  of  the  camp  and  the  march.     They  were  poor. 
They  saw  others  who  had  not  been  in  the  service,  growing  rich  by  speculations, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  debtors,  some  of  whom  were 
*  cripples.     Taxes  were  high.     It  was  thought  that  salaries  were  extravagant. 
It  was  felt  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  almost  equivalent' to  a  dcdiial 
'^   of  it.     The  fees  of  clerks  and  sheriffs ;  the  charges  of  lawyers ;  the  delays  in 
disposing   of  cases ;  in  a  word,  the  difBculty  of  getting  a  wrong  righted, 
without  a  ruinous  waste  of  time,  money  and  temper,  embittered  the  minds  of 
multitudes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  in  1784,  the  year  after  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  independence  by  George  III.,  and  the  ratiBcation  of  peacCf  a 
proposition  was  made  by  the  town  of  Sutton,  to  the  other  towns  in  the  county, 
that  a  convention  should  be  called  to  consider  grievances  and  the  means  of  re- 
dress. The  towns  were  not  ready  in  sufficient  number,  and  the  convention  was 
n6t  held.  But  the  trouble  increased,  and  the  agitation  grew  more  violent  by 
delay.  During  the  year  1785,  discussion  was  rife  all  over  the  State.  Extrem- 
ists, on  both  sides,  embittered  the  public  feeling.  Some  were  for  resisting  ail 
the  demands  of  the  agitators ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  some  were  getting  ready 
fo  seek  redt^ss  by  forces  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  the  event  proved, 
'  meant  to  have  an  improvement  by  peaceful  methods,  if  possible.  *, 

But  the  problem  was  a  difficult  one  for  the  government.  There  were  griev- 
ances. The  State  debt  was  large ;  the  Continental  debt  was  heavy.  Some  of 
the  former  Colonies,  now  States,  had  always  been  slow  to  pay  their  proportion, 
and  the  power  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  growing  weaker  every  day. 
The  number  of  the  debtor  class  was  increasing.  All  these  things  were  difficult 
to  deal  with;  but  the  case  was  aggravated  by  the  lawless  spirit  which  was 
abroad  in  the  community,  extending  from  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  rocks 
of  Essex,  to  the  Valley,  and  even  to  the  verge  of  Beiicshire.    To  resist  the 
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cJoiDands  for  redress  was  cruel  and  unwise ;  to  yield  to  violent  demands  might 
undermine  all  government. 

For,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten,  that  a  new  element  had  entered  into  the  pub- 
lic mind.  In  the  Hevolution,  the  rights  of  property  were  respected  by  the 
people,  while  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  but  now  the  cry  was 
heard  that  property  must  be  dirided  equally  among  all.  The  wild  vagaries  of 
the  Paris  Communism  of  1870,  were  rife  bere,  in  certain  circks,  in  1784-6. 
In  addition,  it  may  bo  truly  said  that  the  condition  of  public  morals  was  low. 
Intemperance  had  increased  during  the  war,  and  as  yet  no  change  for  the  better 
bad  appeared.  The  ancient  habit  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  attending  wor- 
ship, had  been  partially  broken  up  in  the  case  of  those  who  went  to  the  war ; 
and  that  number  included,  first  and  last,  nearly  air  the  able-bodied  men  in  the 
State.  The  ancient  spirit  of  law  and  order  was  somewhat  weakened,  and  there 
were  Idwlcss  men  in  most  of  the  towns.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  there 
wore- also  ambitious  spirits;  iuured  to  the  perils  of  war,  who  were  watching  for  ' 
a  change  that  might  bring  them  to  the  front,  and  raise  them  to  power.  The 
elements  were  seething.  Would  there  I>e  a  new  revolution;  or  would  the 
yeasty  mass  only  foam,  and  then  settle  down  into  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium? 

la  the  summer  and  fall  of  1786  the  matter  took  such  a  shape  as  to  hasten  the 
crisis.  The  people  began  to  hold  conventions  in  several  counties*  as  at  Con- 
cord, Paxton,  Leicester,  Bristol,  Ilatficld.  The  animus  of  these  delegate  con- 
ventions may  be  inferred  from  the  action  taken  at  Hatfield.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  August  delegates  met  there  from  fifty  towns.  The  following  were 
the  grievances  which  they  desired  to  have  redressed :  —  1.  **The  sitting  of  the 
General  Court  at  Boston.  X'^'^^y  ^'i^hed  the  legislature  to  meet  fhrther  west ; 
pexiiaps  at  ^yoTce8ter.)  2.  The  want  of  a  circulating  system.  3.  The  abuses 
in  the  practice  of  the  law ;  the  exorbitance  of  the  fee  table.  4.  The  existence 
of  the' Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  their  present  mode  of  administration.  5. 
The  appropriating  the  revenue  arising  from  the  impost  and  excise  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  State  securities.  6.  The  unreasonable  and  unnec- 
essary grants  made  by  the  General  Court  to  the  attorney-general  and  others. 
7.  Tlie  servants  of  the  government  being  too  numerous,  and  having  too  great 
salaries.  8.  The  existence  of  the  Senate."  The  convention,  notwithstanding 
their  alleged  grievances,  expressed  allegiance  to  tbei  government,  though  favor- 
ing measures  that  tended  to  its  overthrow.  Such  expressions  were  not  ubcouH  ' 
mon.  At  a  convention  held  iu  Paxton,  after  setting  forth  their  sufferings  and 
apprehensions,  the  delegates  declared  that  they  should  think  themselves  **  happy 
if  they  could,  in  the  least  degree^  contribute  to  restore  harmony  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  support  the  weight  of  a  tottering  empire." 

It  was  a  common  complaint  that  the  eourts  were  the  instruments  of  extor^ 
tion,  and  censure  was  vented  on  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace ; 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  especially,  which  was  an  inferior  or  county 
court,  came  in  for  animadversion.     The  people  were  excited  to  disaffec- 
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tioiiy  SO  that  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  sessions  of  the  court.     In  the 
latter  part  of  August  the  court  was  prevented  from  hoUlinga  term  in  Northampton. 

A  week  after,  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  Genei:al  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  were  to  be  held  at  Worcester,  more  than  three  hundred  men  came 
into  the  shire  town,  and  posted  thcmselvcsL  at  the  court-bouse  door.  Tbey  ; 
stood,  there  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  told  the  judge  that  he  could  not  ^pter. 
The  chief  justice  remonstrated,,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  tavern,  where  be 
opened  the  court  regularly,  and  then  adjourned  till  morning.  The  opposition 
not  abating,  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  was  adjourned  without  day,  and  the 
Sessions  of  the  Peac»  till  the  twenty-first  of  November. 

The  time  came  for  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  open  a  term  at  Springfield, 
but  the  mob  determined  that  no  session  should  bo  held. 

When  the  time  came  to  which  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
was  adjourned  —  November  21  —  armed  men  filled  the  main  street  of  Worces- 
ter. The  sheriff  was  prevented  from  entering  the  court-house  by  a  comjiany 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Two  days  later  a  delegate  convention  was  held  at  Worcester,  in  which  forty-  - 
one  towns  of  the  county  were  represented.     It  prepared  a  petition  for.a  re- 
dress o^  grievances,  and  also  prayed  that  the  General  Court  would  take  the   . 
Bense  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  revising  the  Consti- 
tution.   If  the  returns  should  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  towns  were  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  then  a  constitutional  convention  was  to  be  ciillcd.     This  prop- 
osition miscarried.  .  This  Convention,  like  others,  though  it  used  loyal  language,  .. 
had  the  effect  to  stimulate  opposition  to  the  form  of  government.  i 

In  the  nqfeantimo  the  violent  action  of  the  insurgents  had  been  fomenting  . 
trouble  in  Middlesex,  as  well  as  the  western  counties.  .  Some  of  the  chief 
a^tutors  lived  in  and  near  Concord.  They  went  to  the  verge  of  open  war- 
fare. But  the  government  acted  wisely,  maintaining  a  firm  attitude,  yet 
avoiding  needless  provocation.  An  act  of  indemnity  passed  by  the  govern- 
ment had  put  all  on  a  favorable  footing  up  to  the  tweAty-first  of  November. 
If  opposition  had  ceased  at  that  time,,  the  legislature  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  t:iken  measures  to  remove  all  just  cause  of  complaint.  But  the  tide  of 
human  passion,  when  let  loose  from  legitimate  bonds,  is  lawless,,  and  often . 
destructive  to  those  who  have  raised  it.  The  violent  stopping  of  the  session 
at  the  time  to  which  it  was  adjourned,  and  the  convention  held  in  Woifcestcr 
on  the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  opened  the  contest  anew,  and  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  government  as  well  as  the  stoppage  of  justice. 

The  leading  agitators  at  Concord  were  beginning  to  yield,  and  were  shaping, 
their  action  towards  peaceful  measures,  when  a  committee,  sent  from  Worocsr^ 
ter,  arrived,  and  by  most  violent  and  profane  language,  excited  anew  a  spirit 
of  strong  hostility  to  the  administration.  The  authorities  were  now  in  4 
dilemnuu  .  They  bad  borne  long  with  the  insults,  threats  and  violence  of  the 
leaders.    They  had  hoped,  by  patience,  to  disarm  opposition.    The  legisla- 
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tare  had  taken  action  that  would  work  relief,  if  the  people  would  cooperate ; 
hot  this  course  was  attributed  to  fear,  and  the  agitators  grew  more  liold  and 
insolent.  It  was  time  to  put  them  down.  Tot  there  was  a  natural  reluctance 
Jto  resort  to  the  military  arm.  From  all  appearance  the  followers  of  Shays 
would  be  able  to  raise  a  formidable  army.  Many  of  the  officers  had  had  ex- 
perience in  the  late  war,  and  many  of  the  men  were  Yeterans.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  majority.  Moreover,  if  tbejr 
should  prove  to  be  weak,  still  it  was  a  hazardous  thing  to  .shed  blood.  The 
Mood  shed  in-  civil  war  is  apt  to  come  up  in  the  shape  of  dragon's  teeth. 

However,  the  violence  of  the  insurgents  left  no  alternative.  The  govern- 
ment found  that  it  must  abdicate  or  fight..  It  declared  war  against  the  relxUs, 
as  they  had  now  become,  by  forming  themselves  into  armed  bands,  and  it 
called  out  a  force  of  four  thousand  and  four  hundred  men.  It  will  not  be  in 
place  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  in**urgents  or  the  movements  of  the  regular 
troops,  ejtcept  so  far  as  Worcester  County  was  concerned.  But  it  so  happened 
that  the  forces  of  Shnys  were  mustered  in  in  one  town  of  this  county,  and  put 
to  an  ignominious  flight  in  another. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  rebels  were  getting  themselves  into  readi- 
ness for  action,  by  forming  several  bodies  or  camp^  in  different  towns.  One 
of  tlielai^est  of  these  companies  was  at  Rutland,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Shays  himself.  They  remained  there,  in  barracks,  until  Sunday, 
December  3,  when  they  began  to  march  into  Worcester.  The  sheriff,  William 
Greenleaf  of  Lancaster ^  wrote  to  the  governor,  informing  him  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  the  holding  of  the  courts  was  postponed  till  the  twenty-third  of 
January. 

'  The  Shays  men  stayed  in  Worcester  three  days,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  of 
December.  They  had  their  own  way,  though  one  hundred  and  fifty  loyal  men 
turned  out  to  sustain  the  courts.  A  violent  snow-storm  almost  stopped  trav- 
eling, but  Shays  came  down  from. Rutland  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  As  many  as  a  thousand  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  county, 
armed,  and  apparently  ready  to  fight.  Sqme  of.  them  were  bi^cted  on  the 
people  while  they  remained.  A  judge  and  some  otber  citizens  were  seized, 
though  not  treated  with  violence.  '  In  ,the  me^ntinoe  the  militia  were  kept  on 
duty,  but  a  collision  with  the  insurgents  tyas  avoided. 

But  now  Gen.  Lincoln,  an. officer  who  had  acquired  distinction  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  who  was  held  in  high  estimation,  waet  on  the  war-path,  and  the  rebels 
started  for. the  west.  By  the  ninth  of  December  all  had  left,  and  were  gather- 
ing at  Springfield,  with  friends  from  all  the  western  counties.  We  shall  pass 
:cver  their  marches  and  manoeuverings  for  the  next  two  months,  till  the  belliger- 
ents parties  appear  again  in  this  county.  Towards  the  end  of  January,  the 
forces,  under  Capt.  Shays,  had  collected  together  in  Pelham,  and  on  the  second 
•of  February,  learning  that  the  loyal  troops  were  coming  on,  thqy  started  to- 
wards night  in  the  direction  of  Petersham.     Early  in  .the  evening  the  weather 
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^M  mild,  nnd  thcro  was  light  enough  to  render  inarching  comfortable.  But 
tt  the  night  wore  away  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  impede  the  traveling. 
Drifts  beg:ifn  to  pile  up,  and  the  mercury  settled  fast.  Finding  no  shelter  ou 
the  road,  the  rebels  had  marched  on  through  the  night,  and  when  the  morning 
broke  oVer  the  high  hills  of  Petersham,  they  halted,  feeling  secure  fr6m  their 
pursuers.  But  the  severity  of  the  storm  instead  of  delaying  the  government 
soldiers  was  the  cause  of  their  all-night  march.     They  exerted  themselves  to 

'  keep  from  freezing ;  and  so  it  came  to  pam  that  when  the  insurgents  were  tak- 
ing needed  rest  and  preparing  their  breakfast,  the  pursuers  were  upon  them. 
They  wenTcaught,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  while  the  others  fled,  leav- 
ing kettles  and  breakfast  to  the  conquerors.  In  a  day  or  two  the  rebel  forces 
had  vanished  like  a  mist,  and  were  seen  no  more.  In  the  courts,  duriug  the 
year,  quite  a  number  were  brought  lip  on  the  charge  of  treason.     Some  were 

'  discharged ;  others  were  sent  to  the  jail  in  Boston.  When  the  commotion 
was  calmed,  and  the  power  of  the  government  was  fully  acknowledged,  these 
men  were  set  at  liberty,  and  lived  and  died  as  quiet  and  worthy  citizens.  .  By 
degrees  their  real  grievances  were  redressed,  so  far  as  within  the  power  of  the 
government;  and  what  were  beyond  legislation  were  either  endured^  or  were 
lov'ercome  by  private  exertion.  The  action  of  Gov.  Bowdoiu,  who  was  elected 
because  of  his  fitness  to  deal  with  the  disease  of  the  times,  was  firm,  but  con- 

'  dilatory  and  eminently  wise.  If  there  were  any*  demagogues  among  the  kuul- 
ing  statesmen  of  that  day,  he  was  not  one  of  their  number;  but  while  a  friend 
to  the  people,  he  would  not  stoop  to  flatter  them,  or  pander  to  their  foolish 
clamor.  In  consequence  he  was  not  a  popular  man,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  he  was  ever  held  in  profound  respect. 

Why  the  Shays  rebellion  did  not  become  a  success  is  a  curious  queirtion. 
The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was  diffused  very  generally  throughout  the 
Gmimonwealth,  except  in  Boston  and  some  of  the  seaport  towns..  Farmers, 
mechanics,  and  day-laborers  were  in  sympathy  with  it  to  a  l&rge  extent. 
Probably  a  poll  of  the  State  would  have  showu  that  a  majority  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  involved,  more  or  less,  in  the  movement;  yet  it  never 
had  the  remotest  chance  of  succeeding;  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  griev- 
ances, though  numerous  and  annoying,  did  not  touch  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government.  No  man's  life  or  liberty  w:is  in  jeopardy.  Our  cleiyy 
have  been  friends  of  the  common  ixsople,  and  champions  of  freedom  and  right 
in  every  period  of  our  history,  but  they  kept  aloof  from  Shays  and  his  follow- 
ers. They  sawthat  the  evils  of  the  times  would  work  a  cure  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  that  to  seek  a  cure  by  revolution  was  preposterous.  .  The  lawyers 
were  opposed  to  the  rebellion  for  a  similar  reason,  and  because  the  evils  com- 
plained of  were  laid,  in  great  measure,  at  their  door.  Fees,  and  charges,  and 
postponements,  and  delays  of  justice,  and  prosecutions,  by  all  of  which  the 
profession  made  gain  in  pro|>ortion  as  debtors  or  creditors  were  fleeced,  had  no 
tendency  to  induce  them  to  labor  for  a  reform.     Merchants,  contmctoi^,  «id 
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others  who  had  acquired  wealth,  can  always  make  hard  times  work  for  their, 
advantage.,.  In  the  time  of  forced  sales  the  man  of  ready  ca^  6nds  his  oppor- 
tupity ,  and  reaps  his  harvest.  Then  the  destruction  of  the  poor  man  is  his 
poverty,  and  then  the  human  hnrpy  fattens  on  his  prcy.^  Who  then  could 
champion  the  cause  of  the  suflfcring  people*  and  lead  them  to  victory?  No 
man  of  mark,  no  class  of  men  wielding  iufluenoe  joined  their  ranks.  The 
leadeiTi  Shaj's,  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  respectable  man,  with  the  momis  and 
principles  of  a  .Christian,  but  his  name  had  no  magnetism  to  cqnjui:e  with,  and 
fiiilure  was  inevitable.  Besides,  every  cool-headed  and  sensible  man  saw  that 
all  the  evils  and  grievances  which  caused  so  much  grumbling  oould  be  easily 
removed  by  peaceable  measures. 

But  it  is  worth  considering  that  the  ill*feeling  and  turmoil  which  afflicted  the 
State  might  have  been  avoided  or  removed  if  the  more  favored  classes  —  the 
governing  party  of  that  day  — •  had  Mi  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  people, 
and  shown  a  proper  alacrity  in  relieving  them  from  some  of  their  burdens, 
and  teaching  how  to  bear  others  with  patience. 

The  act  of  one  man  in  this  strange  episode  of  Massachusetts  history,  de* 
serves  commemoration,  and  will  ever  be  read  to  his  honor.  As  he  belonged 
tti  this  county,  and  the  scene  was  laid  here,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  i>as8 
it  o5ror  in  relating  our  local  history.  The  chief  justice  of  the  Ceprt  of  Com- 
mon Pieas.  was  Maj.-Geii.  Artemas  Ward.  At  the  oi>ening  of  th^  lievolu- 
tiOn  he.  stood  in  tbe«  front  rank  of  American  officers.  His  long  service  \n 
the  French  and  Iiidian  wars  had  inured  him  to  militaiy  life,  and  his  trainiBg, 
under  British  generals,  had.  given  him  peculiar  advantages  for  one  who  ha4 
be^Ii  confined  to  a  proviuoiml  career.  It  was  claimed  by.'hi^  friends  that  he 
ongl^t 'to  be  plactMl  at  the  head  of  the  Continental  army. 
:  When  the  lebels.earoe  to  Worcester  to  prevent  the  session  of  the  court  over 
which  Gien.  Ward  presided,  ho  exerted  himself  like  a  brave  patriot  to- miuntain 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
guide  the  excited  crowd  into  wiser  and  more  loyal  conduct.  On  one  of  the 
occasions,  when  the  armed  mob  closed  the  way  to  the  court-house,;  he  went 
deliberately  from  the  tavern  through  the  crowd  of  desperate  men,  whose  de* 
tetminntioo  to  close  the  courts  was  made  known  by.  unmistakable  signs  and 
words.  The  people  kne^  him  >veU ;«  some  of  bis  old  soldiers  were  among 
them,  and  they  held  him  in  resi^ect ;  hut  he  went  right  on,  regardless  of  frowns 
and  threats.,  Arriving  at  t\\^  front  of  the  court-bouso  he  demanded  entrance; 
A  band  of  armed  men  stood  between  him  and  the  door,  who  levelled  their 
Imyonetsr.  They  oI>cyed  their  officers,  who  were  men  of  fixed  resolve.  The 
gcYveral  advanced,  the  soldiers,  to  all  appearance  ready  to  defend  jtheir  po^t  $t 
air  hazards,  held  their  bayonets  to  bis  breast.  Still  he  pressed  forward  till  the 
pomts  pierced  through  bis.  clothing.  Appeals  to  tbejlr  patriotism,  to  their 
•C^se  of  duty,  to  the  memories  of  the  past  were  unavailing.  <  Having  thu$ 
descried  the  authority  of  the  governi^ient,  and  put  the  rebels  in  the  wro^ig,  ho 
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li^ithdrcw  with  self-possession  and  dignity.  It  must  have  been  a  sublime  sight,' 
when  that  intrepid  man,  unattended,  made  bis  Tray  through  the  excited  aotd 
maddened  throng,  and  there  exposed  their  errors  and  the  folly  of  their  course; 
and  fearless  of  personal  injury  commanded  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Cotnmoil- 
wealtb,  to  abandon  their  wild  and  wicked  enterprise.  Though  he  failed  in  the 
effort  to  hold  the  court,  yet  he  won  a  substantial  victory.  The  only  honors 
won  that  day  were  borne  off  by  the  judge.  He  had  been  in  many  scenes  of 
warfare,  Indian  and  civilized,  where  bullets  and  tomahawlcs  were  flying  thick, 
and  always  bore  himsdf  like  a  bra^  man ;  but  never  did  he  exhibit  truer  cour- 
age and  greater  nobility  of  soul  than  when  he  confronted  that  mob  of  mad- 
dened insurgents  in  front  of  the  old  court-house  in  Worcester. 


i*' 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 


-<  The  history  of  schools  and  education  in  the  towns  and  cities  will  be  left  to 
the  local  authors,  as  coming  within  their  province.  In  this  division  of  the  work 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  the 
several  municipalities,  and  also  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  those  valuable  acad- 
emies, schools,  and  institutes  or  colleges,  which  accommodate  a  circle  of  towds, 
or  receive-  students  from  all  parts  of  th(3  Commonwealth^  and  even  from  otbier 
States.  These  institutions  do  not  belong  to  the  places  in^' which  they  happen 
to  be  located,  and  are  not  dependent  on  municip&l  support,  or  subject  to  local 
supervision.  '  It  is  true  also  that  they  are  not  county  schools,  with,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  exceptions,  but  as  their  patronage  is' drawn  from  a  wider  range,  and 
their  l»enefitshave  a  wider  diffusion  than  town  lines,  their  history  is  properly 
included  in  that  of  the  county. 

-  A  hundred  3'ears  before  the  incorporation  of  the  county,  and  several  yean 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  oldest  town  now  belonging  to  it,  the  colonial 
laws  required  the  towns  to  have  free  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the  children. 
At  a  Very  early  date,  towns  of  a  certain  grade,  as  to  population,  were  author- 
ized and  required  to  keep  open  grammar  schools  a  certain  number  of  weeks 
every  year.  In  these  schools  many  youth  were  prepared  for  college.  Long 
before  the  act  was  passed  by  which  Worcester  County  was  formed,  in  1731,  the 
][>ublic-school  system  of  the  Colony  was  fully  established,  and  the  support  of  it 
was  understood  as  one  of  the  unavoidable  duties  of  the  several  towns.  To 
make  the  matter  sure,  it  was  enacted  that  the  **  General  Court  of  Sessions  of  tha 
Peace,"  in  each  county,  should  have  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  schools  so  far  M 
tahear  complaints  from  the  towns  which  neglected  to  provide  the  meant  of 
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education  for  all  the  children  accordin;^  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Thus 
we  find  amoDS  the  complaints  laid  before  the  Court  of  Sessions^  at  some  of  its 

.  early  terms,  those  in  relation  to  towns  which  were  derelict  in  this  respect.  The 
court  exei:ted  its  authority  in  CYery  ^case,  and  the  towqs  thus  negligent  were 
required  to  supply  school-houses  and  furnish  teachers  for  their  childrcu,  on  pain 
of  fine  and  costs.  Our  forefathers  were  determined  that  an  ignorant  populatipn 
should  not  grow  up  on  this  soiL  The  ministers  taught  that  the  Bible  was  open 
to  all,  of  divine  right,  and  that  all  ought  to  be  able  to  read  it  in  their  own 
tongue.  Ability  to  read  the  Bible  enabled  one  to  read  other  books ;  and  thus 
the  key  to  all  knowledge  was  put  into  th^  hands  of  all^jtho  people.  And  the 
people  of  this  county  have,  in  every  generation,  prized  their  system  of  educa- 
tion very  highly,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  freely  taxed  themselves 

;  to  pay  for  buildings,  apparatus,  and  salaries.  In  more  recent  times  the  State 
has  relieved  the  court,,  or  its  successor,  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  of 
the  duty  to  enforce  the  law,  and  has  taken  it  into  its  own  hands;  by  enacting 
that  the  towns  which  fail  ,to  keep  open  public  schools  without  charge  to  the 
pupils,  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  shall  be^  deprived  of  their  pro  rata  of 
the  income  from  the  school  fund.  A  month  is  four  weeks,  of  Qve  days  for 
each  week.  And  to  ensure  the  education  of  all  the  children,  it  is  further  pro- 
Tided  by  law  that  all  manufacturing,  mechanipal,  and  mercantile  establishments 
which  employ  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended 
school  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  the  year  preceding,  shall  be  heUyily  fined. 

'  ,What  success  has  been  secured  by  tfiese  enactments  will. appear  on  a  subse- 

;quen^page. 

•  n  That  there  has  been  gr^at  improvepae.nt  in  public  education  since  the  county 
was/incorporated,  there,  can: be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  ^ell-informed 
person.  .  ]VIany  of  the  improvements  will  soon  be  noted,  but  there  is  a  disppsi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  to  undervalue  the  work  done  by  the  schooU  of'earljer 

C^times.    The  scholars  were  rthen  taught  .^o  obey,  in  the  first  place,  and  thus 

*  leacned  to  respept  authprity ;  and  this  went  far  to  make  good,  law-abiding  citi- 
sens*     They  were  also  taught  to  read,  And  spell,  and  write.     More  attention 

;  was  paid  to  penmanship  in  the  schools   of  that  day  than  in    those  of  the 
present.    The  children  were  not  better  drilled  in  .reading,  perhaps,  but  more 
time  T^as  given  to  this  exercise ;  and  thus  the  children  and  youth,  became  fa- 
miliar with  many  of  the  choicest  extracts  which  the  language,  at  that  time, 
: could  furnish.    Their  reading  was  food  for  thought.     The  ideas  they  received 
frpm  reading  were  gen^inant  in  their  own  minds,  and,  thus  produced  a.  fertile 
and  fertilizing  growth  of  9ew  ideas.  « 
/.     ,  The  science  of  arithmetic  was  taught  with  great  thoroughness,  to  a  certain 
,.  extent.     The  modern  text-books  are  more  full ;  they ,  are  better  adapted  for 
^  :bu8iness  in  our  day ;  but, the  teaching  does  not  make  our  children  such  Qpm- 
,   plete  masters  of  their  books  as  was  acquired  by  their  predecessors.     Indeed, 
iaxt-books  were  unknown  in  some  schools.     The  masters  gave  examples  to  their 
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pupils,  in  the  different  Eulcs,  from  Notation  to  Miscellaneous  Examples,  and  it 
may  be,  Puzzles ;  and  the  scholars  made  their  own  arithmetic  as  they  went 
along.  Before  the  Rebellion,  when  old  chests,  closets,  and  garrets  were 
emptied  of  their  **  paper  stock,"  there  were  many  manuscript  arithmetics,  in 
all  our  towns,  which  had  been  made  in  the  schools  of  former  generations.  The 
rules  were  learned  by  practice  before  they  were  put  into  words.  In  fact,  they 
were  so  learned  that  each  scholar,  of  average  brightness,  could  put  his  own 
rules  upon  paper.  When  thus  embedded  in  the  mind  by  actual  practice,  the 
teacher  might,  and  generally  did,  give  them  a  formula  in  better  language, 
perhaps,  than  the  majority  would  be  able  to  fashion  into  a  sentence-or 
paragraph. 

To  these  branches  were  added  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the 
Psalter  or  Psalms,  and  the  study  of  the  Catechism^  which  was  a  logical  and 
scientific  embodiment  of  the' doctrines  of  the  Bible.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
diversity  of  view  as  to  the  value  of  the  ^Shorter  Catechism **  as  a  presentation  of 
revealed  truth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  terse,  logical,  and 
admirably-arranged  works  in  the  English  language.  The  learning  of  it  triiined 
the  memor}' ;  the  effort  to  understand  it,  gave  vigor  to  the  mind,  precision^to 
habits  of  thinking,  and  clearness  to  expression.  As  ah  educating  expedient,  it 
has  been  followed  by  nothing  superior  in  all  the  excellent  compendiums  of 
mental  or  moral  science  used  in  modem  schools. 

Geography  and  Grammar  did  not  gain  a  place  in  the  schools  generally  for  a 
bundred  3'ears  or  more  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  county.  As  a  pari  of 
the  common-school  curriculum,  they  are  ^modern  inventions.*^  Tb6  'first 
School  geographies,  though  very  comprehehsive,  inclnding  mafiy  thibgB  not 
germane  to  the  subject,  were  poor  affairs.  The  Geography  of  Dr.  Moite, 
though  a  vast  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  has  been  out  of  use  for 
two  generations.  The  Grammar  of  Murray,  which  has  been  lonjg  discarded, 
was  far  in  advance  of  all  school  grammars  ^t  the  time  of  its  appearance,  lliere 
arc  those  who  believe  that,  in  some  respects,  it  has  not  been- surpassed  by  its 
successors.  In  Murray *s  mind  grammar  was  a  science  of  language.  All  the. 
parts  were  boiind  together  in  a  syntax,  %vhich  was  a  system  of  government,  so 
to  speak,  that  should  have  words  arranged  to  convey  information  or  thought, 
like  the  symmetrical  framework  of  an  edifice  reared  for  use  or  ornament,  or 
both  combined.  His  syntax  was  not  a  mere  string  of  precedents  and  sequents, 
but  of  agents  acting  on  objects,  and  governed  by  fixed  laws.  And  his  system 
of  **  parsing "  was  the  del?gbt  of  the  keenest  girls  and  boys  who  attended  the 
schools  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  years  ago.  All  the  **6logies  and  osophies* 
have  come  in  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  during  the  present 
and  the  immediately  preceding  generation.  The  range  of  studies  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  our  children  know  many  things  not  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  lived  in  the  dayff  of  WashingUm  and 
Adams.  * 
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The  progress  ia  the  matter  of  school-houses  is- as  groat  as  in  regard  to  roads 
and  bridges.  Any  shelter  from  the  storm  would  answer,  in  early  times, -^o 
long  as  a  better  was  beyond  the  means  of  tho  pioneers.  An  old  shop,  a  barn- 
floor,  any  room  into  which  benches  could  be  put,  was  called  into  use  for  the 
school,  and  the  teacher  was  installed  as  master.  This  was  not  fancy  but  fact 
in  many  towns ;  probably  in  all  that  were  formed  preceding  the  Hevolution.  In 
the  centre,  or  some  populous  locality,  there  would  bo  a  framed  building,  with 
a  diimney,  on  whose  capacious  hearth  logs  eight  feet  in  length  would  make  a 
roaring  fire  in  a  wintry  day.  The  benches  were,  within  the  memory  of  the 
living,  the  most  wretched  scats  which  innocent  mortals  were  ever  doomed  to 
endure.  If  the  older  children  had  the  sharp  edge  of  a  plank  to  lean  back  upon, 
the  younger  ones  had  nothing  to  keep  them  up ;  while  their  feet  dangled  in  the 
air.  Barely  was  found  a  school-house  that  ranked  above  the  tolerable;  very 
seldom  one  that  could  be  called  comfortable ;  a  county  would  be  searched  over, 
outside  of  cities,  without  finding  one  that  had  any  pretensions  to  archi- 
tecture. 

But  after  all,  everything  depends  on  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school. 
Without  a  good  teacher,  the  bedt  books,  apparatus,  and  houses  will  accomplish 
nothing  at  all  adequate.     Given  a  good  teacher,  and  children  of  average  intel- 
lect, there  will  be  a  good  school,  though  kept  in  a  barn  or  a  sail-loft,  without 
blackboards,  maps,  and  a  score  of  other  conveniences.    How  was  it  then  ^ith 
the  old-time  schoolmaster?    Female  teachers  were  not  so  plenty  in  those  days  - 
when  nearly  all  the  girls  were  wanted  for  wives  by  the  time  they  were  fairly  ' 
out  of  their  ^  teens.**    All  things  considered,  the  masters  were  well  qualified 
for  their  places.     There  were  some  superior  masters.     It  was  honorable  for  the 
young  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  best  families  to  engage  in  teaching.   ^ 
Tb^  influence  was  felt  in  governing,  elevating,  and  refining  their  youthful 
chaige.    But  their  range  of  knowledge  was  narrow,  and  the  terms  of  school 
were  comparatively  short.  '  A  school  for  small  children  in  summer,  and  one  of 
threiel^  or  sometimes  four  months  in  winter  for  older  pupils,  completed  the  school- 
year.    Young  iben  and  women  attended  till  tbcy  were  eighteen,  perhaps 
locig^r;  but  they  did  not  ^et  beyond  what  one  styled  the  *^  three  R's;  that  is; 
reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic,"  except  a  few  ambitious  ones  who  ventured  into 
geography  and  grammar.    Theil  it  must  bo  renieml)ered  that  i^itb  all  tho  vir-  ^ 
tues  of  our  earlier  time,  there  was  more  rusticity,  rudeness,  and  vulgarity. 
There  Was  less  profanoness,  but  more  dirtiness.    The  boys  took  off  their  hats*  ' 
to  travelers,  but  did*  it  in  an  aWkward  way.-    They  were  more  noisy,  less- 
amenable  to  persuasion,  and  were  accustomed  to  the  needed  discipline  of  the 
rod.    It  iiras  a  pleasant  pastitne  to  have  a  row  with  the  master,  and  the  old  way 
of  ^bbrring  the  master  out,"  which  would  not  be  tolerated  now  in  any  decent  * 
commdnity,  was  far  less-  barbarous  than  the  occasional  fights,  when  he  was 
carrie<l,  '•will  ye,  nill  ye,**  out  of  the  door,  or  pitched  otit  of  tho  window.    The  ^ 
description  of  the  ^Schoolmaster*'  in  John  Trumbull's  poem  entitled  the 
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**  Progress  of  Dullaess,''  though  probably  overdrawn,  was  doubtless  a  pretty 
fiur  representation : 

^  Next  see  onr  jonth  mt'school  sppMr, 

Procured  for  forty  pounds*  a  year ; 

His  ragged  regiment  roand  assemble, 

Tauglit,  not  to  read,  bot  fear  and' tremble. 

Before  him,  rods  prepare  his  way. 

Those  dreaded  antidotes  to  play. 

Then  throned  aloft  in  elbow  chair, 
.  "With  solemn  face  and  awfol  air. 

He  tries  with  ease  and  unconcern. 

To  teach  what  ne'er  himself  could  learn  I 

GiTCs  law  and  punishment  akme, 

Judge,  Jury,  bailiff;  all  in  one; 

Holds  all  good  learning  must  depend 

Upon  his  rod's  extremcst  end, 

Whose  great  electric  Tirtne's  sudi. 

Each  genius  brightens  at  the  touch; 

With  threats  and  blows,  indtoments  pressfaigy 

Drives  on  his  lads  to  learn  each  lesson; 

Thinks  flogging  cures  all  moral  ills. 

And  breaks  their  heads  to  break  thehr  wills. 

The  year  is  done;  he.  takes  his  leave;   ' 

The  children  smile ;  the  parents  grieve; 

And  seek  again,  their  school  to  keep, 

One  just  as  good  and  Just  as  cheap."  . 


•» 


There  has  been  much  foolishly  spoken  and  written  about  corporal  punuilH  . 
ment  in  schools  during  the  present  gencratiop.    We  have  cheap  philosophers 
who  insist  ti;mt  nope  but  a  brute  will  ever  strike  a  child.    One  would  infer,  if 
he^should  take  these  teachers  for  his  guide^  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  y^Q, 
has  provided  that  physical  pain  shall  be  the  result,  and  in  part  the  punishment^ 
of  wrongdoing,  has  made  the  world  on  a  Satanic  system.    The  effect  has  been 
bad  in  one  respect,  as  it  has  led  many  of  the  male  and  female  teachers  of  our  • 
schools  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  manage  rather  than  govern  their 
schools.    Coaxing,  flattery,  sarcasm,  and  methods  which  are  best  described  by 
the  Ti^ord  **  humbug,''  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sterner  discipline  of  fonner, 
days.    Between  the  two  extremes,  of  severe  bodily  infliction,  and  this  moderqt 
demoralization  of  the  mind,  the  former  was  far  preferable.     It  was  mojrq 
summary^  took  less  time,  and  made  more  manly  characters.    But  it  is  just  aq  .. 
true  that  the  former  severity  was  excessive.    It  would  not  be,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be,  tolerated  in  any  dvilized  land.    It  should  be  borne :  in  mind,  Jiowever, 
that  cnstom  made  severity  seem  less  severe  than  now.    Men  used  stronger, 
more  violent,  and  more  provoking  language  than  would  now  be  endured  among 
gentlemen.    Poets  like  Milton,  and  divines  like  those  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy, about  Whitefield,  used  epithets,  and  hurled  accusations  which  would 

•  

shock  modem  taste.  There  was  the  same  excess  in  bldws  as  in  words,  l^re 
has  been  an  amelioration  effected  by  the  general  progress  of  society.  Time 
when  boys  could  not  be  kept  in  order  in  the  meeting-house  without  a 
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tyibi^g-man  and  his  long  rod,  when  rogues  were  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
t^e  wbippiug-post  and  scolds  were  ducked  in  the  goose-poud.  Tbcro  bus  lieea 
a  revolution  in  this  way  which  will  not  go  backifard,  and  the  change  is  all  the 
better  for  our  children.  Wliilo  the  teacher  must  bo  clothed  with  all  necessary 
authority,  and  must  act,  while  in  school,  in  loco  parentis^  there  is  little  need 
of  inflicting  bodily  pain.     This  need  is  diminished  to  a  minimum  iu  cities  and 

.  large  towns  where  unruly  children  can  bo  placed .  in  truant  schools,  reform 
schools,  or  jails,  if  need  be.  Expulsion  in  the  country  cuts  a  child  olT  from  the 
public  means  of  education,  unless  he  is  sent  to  some  place  of  restraint  or  re- 
form away  from^  home,  at  considerable  expense ;  while  expulsion  from  a  city 
school  may  bo  merely  a  transfer  from  one  school  to  another. 

Turning  now  from  this  rapid  survey  of  schools  as  they  were,  to  the  schools 
of  the  day,  we  find  very  great  improvement  in  many  respects.  In  the  iSrst 
place,  the  law  requires  more  schooling.  It  is  now  imperative  that  all  the  pul>- 
lic  schools  ishall  be  open  six  months.  A  town  which  fails  to  comply  with 
the  law,  will  suffer  for  it  more  than  enough  to  balance  what  might  be  saved  by 
jBbortening  the  schools.  Under  the  stimulus  q{  the  law,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment  wh.ich  secured  its  enactment,  many  towns  have  their  schools  kept  eight 
months..  Large  towns  often  prolong  their  schools  nine  and  even  ten  months, 
or  forty  weeks  annually.     In  short,  they  keep  the  children  in  the  school*house 

I  longer  than  they  ought  to  be  confined,  if  they  had  good  homes  to  stay  in  the 

i  remainder  of  the  time. 

School-bouses,  in  the  roost  ol)Scure  places,  are  better  than  they  were  in  re- 
spectable  towns  in  the  earlier  time.;  and  iu  nearly  all  the  ^owns  of  the  county 
tnere  are  specimens  of  school-house  architecture  which  appear  well  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  better  class  of  dwellings.    In  addition,  there  are  qiiite  a  number  ot  build- 

'  ings  devoted  to  educational  uses  that  are  worthy  of  admiration.  In  Worcester, 
in  Fitchbnt*g,  in  Ashburnham,  in  Clinton,  in  Winchendon,  iu  Milford,  in  Black- 
stone,  in  Ificicester,  in  Millbury,  in  Northbridge,  in  Grafton,  in  Webster,  and 
in  Spencer^  there  are  school-houses  or  academies  that  illustrate  the  liberality 
of  the  people,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  education.  Many 
other  towns,  in  proportioji  to  their  means,  are  deserving  of  similar  commenda- 
tion. Some  of  these  cuifices  surpass  all  others  in  the  place,  unless  in  some 
cases,  the  sanctuary  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God.  Moreover,  it  has  become 
the  custom,  to  furnish  the  school-houses  gcuec^Uy  with  scats  and  desks,  black- 
boards  and  maps,  globes  and  .other  apparatus  which  are  useful  and  convenieni. 
Text-books  cover  the  teachers'  tables,  and  reference  books  fill  the  shelves  or 
alcoves  provided  for  them.  The  buildings,  instead  of  being  heated  and  cqoled, 
in  torn,  by  the  huge  fire  in  the  open-throated  chimney,  are  warmed  by  stoves, 
or  furnaces  or  steam,  diffusing  an  equable  temperature  throughout  the  building, 
and  during  all  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  one  sentence,  the  change 
ha9  Jfully  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  society  in  all  the  arts  and  conveniences 
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In  DO  one  thing  has  there  been  a  greater  change,  or  one  more  advantageo'tfs, 
than  in  school-books.  There  is  room  for  criticism  in  relation  to  this  modern . 
product  of  the  press,  because  the  best  possible  booh,  in  each  department  of 
study,  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  books  for  beginners  are  too  simple,  being 
designed,  it  would  seem,  either  for  infants  or  feeble-minded  children.  The 
trifling  sentences,  telling  the  little  reader,  in  various  transposition,  that  **The  cat 
has  a  tail,^  or  ^  A  tail  has  the  cat,**  or  **  Has  the  cat  a  tail  ?  "  is  a  Senseless  substi- 
tute for  the  robust  sense  as  well  as  piety  of  some  of  the  lines  in  Webster's  old 
spelling-book :  as  for  example :  ^  No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of 'God."  And 
the  reading-books  for  the  higher  qlasses,  though  containing  a  greater  variety  of 
extracts,  taken  also  from  authors  less  antiquated,  and  more  redolent  of  modem 
thought,  are  not  better  fitted  than  the  **  English  Reader,''  and  other  collections 
which  were  read  in  former  generations,  to  inform  the  mind,  refine  the  taste,  and 
improve  the  heart.  But  in  all  the  other  branches  of  school-book  making,  the 
'improvement  is  marvellous.  The  writing,  printing,  and  illustrating  of  books 
for  scholars  is  not  only  d  business,  but  an  art.  Some  of  the  compilers  df 
these  books  have  as  clearly  a  genius  for  their  work  as  other  men  have  foir 
'original  discovery.  They  interpret  the  great  scientists  to  the  youthful  mina, 
and  are  entitled  to  be  called  benefactors  of  their  kind.  ([Committees  may  coni- 
plain  of  the  nuisance  of  book  agents,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  obtain  (bo  best 
books  in  every  department  of  study.  They  might  as  well  complain  of  any  oth^r 
process  of  art  or  nature  which  comeat  to  them  with  the  promise  of  improv^ 
ment.  In  some  branches,  as  the  sciences,  and  the  mixed  mathematics,  changes 
will  hiave  to  be  made  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  as  discoveries  are  mac(l. 
The  same  is  true  of  geography.  The  proper  ilttitude  of  committees,  of  teacli- 
ers  and  towns  towards  new  books,  however  expensive  to  the  latter,  time-con- 
suming to  the  first,  or  perplexing  to  the  second  party,  is  that  o^  welcome, 
because  the  children  must,  at  all  cost,  have  **the  best.** 

Almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  an  equal  improvement  in  teachetl* 
They  still  come  from  the  best  grade  of  families  as  of  yore,  and  they  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  better  training  than  was  possible  in  the  days  of  their  grapd- 
fathcrs.  The  earnest  study  of  the  best  minds  in  ,the  country  is  devoted  io 
progress  in  the  science  of  teaching,  and  training  teachers  to  excel  in  general, 
and  in  specialties.  And  in  this  connection  a  remark  may  be  pardoned  if  Ibbt 
approved  by  alU  that  the  hope  of  our  country  is,  in  a  large  degree,  bound  up  ill 
bur  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  mental  discipline  which  they  pr6vide  tends  wholly 
to  form  a  ^neration  of  sound-minded  people.  Our  politics  are  fitful,  now  rous- 
ing the  public  to  wild  and  often  fearful  excitement,  and  then  quieting  down  to 
a  dead  calm.  Much  of  our  literature  is  unwholesome  and  demoralizing.  There 
b  a  strong  tendency  to  the  frivolous  in  amusetnent.  Some  sections  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  is  the  ^pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,**  and  the  chief 
foontain  of  moral  and  religious  influence,  have  become  accustomed  to  alternate 
aaascms  of  excitement  and  lethargy,  instead  of  the  scriptural  progress  which 
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18  like  that  of  the  ^  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.**  No  mortal  mind  can  fully  estimate  the  l>enefit  which  comes  to  a  nation 
through  good  schools  for  the  young.  Free  from  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  uncivilized  lauds,  and  exempt  firom  the  stimulating  and  exciting  forces  of 
civilized  society,  the  schools  are  places  of  study,  of  instruction,  of  goyern- 
ment  where  the  young  mind  and  heart  can  grow  in  quict,-and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  kindness  and  affection.  What  a  broad  and  solid  basis  is  hero  laid  for 
the  rearing  of  an  intelligent,  strong,  and  stable  nation  ! 

Passing  from  these  general  observations  showing  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  oounty  during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  its  incorporation,  some  fiicts 
will  now  be  presented  in  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  the  schools.  By 
the  census  of  1875,  the  population  of  the  county  was  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  valuation  of  the  county  was  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-four  millions  six  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars,  in  round 
numbers.  The  number  of  schools  in  1877-8  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  public  schools  was  forty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  average  length  of  the  schools  in  months  and  days, 
was  eight  months  and  three  days.  The  amount  spent  in  building  and  repairing 
sdiool-houses,  was  about  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of  the 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  lost  item,  and  also  exclusive  of  income  .from  private 
funds,  and  the  State  school  fund,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  The  average  wages  of 
teachers,  including  high-school  teachers,  per  month,  was,  for  males  seventy 
dollars  and  eighty  cents ;  for  females  thirty-three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cetits. 
Leaving  out  thie  high-school  teachers  reduces  the  difference  very  muc^i.  The 
relative  pay  is  not  far  from  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  nine  or  ten.  In  some  towns 
the  female  teachers  were  paid  better  than  the  males,  though  these  cases  are 
few. 

The  following  table  gives  certain  facts  respecting  the  cost  of  schooling  in 
the  Qovmty  in  the  year  1877-8,  and  the  relative  standing  of  the  towns,  during 
that  and  the  preceding  year,  as  to  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  child,  between 
the  age  of  five  and  fiifteen  years  of  age.  Besides  what  is  here  given,  some 
of  the  towns  have  a  small  income  from  funds ;  some  devote  the  dog-tax  to  the 
support  of  the  schools ;  a^d  some  towns  contribute  small  sums  for,  board  and 
fuel.  Academies  and  private  schools  are  not  included  in  the  table.  The  popu- 
lation in  1875  is  given,  and  also  the  valuation «•  except  cents,  in  1877. 
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Tbero  ara  other  tnbles  in  the  report  of  tiie  board  of  edacatioD  which  dmnge- 
tbe  relative  position  of  the  towns.  For  example,  in  the  tables  showing  the 
peroeotoge  of  valuation  appropriated  to  public  schools  in  the  towns  of  Worcester 
Cottaty,  the  town  of  Dudlcv  stands  at  the  head,  while  in  the  preceding  table  it 
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ia  numbered  forty-ono.  Lancaster  goes  from  tho  first  place  down  to  forty-two. 
And  so  of  many  others ;  proring  that  some  of  the  towns  which  raise  a  lesser 
sum  for  each  child,  actually  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  their  property  for  the 
snpport  of  schools.  There  is  another  table  which  must  be  consulted  befoi-e 
determining  what  towns  secure  the  most  schooling  for  their  children.  .In  fact, 
there  are  two  such  tables ;  one  gives  the  number  of  months  for  which  the  schools 
in  the  different  towns  are  kept ;  and  by  consulting  this  it  may  l)e  found  that 
a  town  which  raises  less  money  in  proportipn  to  prciperty  than  another,  gives 
lis  chiklren  a  greater  amount  of  schooling.  The  other  table  exhibits  the  ratio 
of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen*  In 
this  table  Princeton  leads  the  column,  showing  an  attendance  of  more  than  one 
red.  i)er  cent.  That  is,  if  there  are  one  hundred  children  in  tho  town 
between  five  and  fifteen,  there  will  be  an  actual  attendance  of  more  than  one 
hundred.  Children. below  five  or  above  fifteen  will  attend  in  sufiBicient  numbers, 
to  overbalance  tho  absence  of  some  between  those  ages.  The  first  five  in  this 
list  are  small  towns;  viz.,  Princeton,  Eoyalston,  New Braintree,  Puxton,  and 
Itutland.  The  first  sixteen  keep  above  nipety  per  cent.  The  fifty-eighth  town 
gives  something  ovqr  sixty  per  cent.  Equating  all  the  tables  would  probably 
prove  that  the  children  throughout  the  couuty  enjoy  nearly  equal  educational 
privileges.  This  would  become  more  evident,  perhaps,  if  the  private  schools 
and!  acaijeinies  were  inclodcd  in  tho  view.  For  example,  the  city  of  Worcester 
holds  the  forty-second  place  in  a  list  of  fifty  towns  in  the  matter  of  avenige 
attendaqce ;  a  poor  showing.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  Worcester  children, 
in  othe;r  schools  than  those  supported  by  the  city,  not  counting  those  who  come 
from  other.places  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  private  schools  in  that 
city  afford. 

W.J,,  .  .  ..  >  .  '  • 

Jn  i\^Q  census  report  of  1875  there  are  tables  showing  the  number  of  children 
in  every  town,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who.  are  ''at  work,"  and  do  not 
attend  school  at  all*  The  number. in  this  county  is  1,G07.  Besides,  there  are 
over  1^350  who  are  at  school  ''at  least  three  months'^  during  the  year;  that  is, 
ajbout  half  the  time  required  by  law.  Thpugh  these  are  distributed  through  all 
the  towns,  yet  the  majority  nro  gathered  into  a  few  places  where  young  help  is 
specially  waqted.  The  State  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  this  number 
by  enforcing  the  law  requiring  all  children  to  attend  school  at  least,  twenty 
weeks  during  the  yep. 

There  is  also  a  t^ible  of  "^  illiteracy,''  in  which  the  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  who  can  neither  read  ,nor  write  is  presented.  The  whole  uuml^er  of 
**  illiterates  **  in  Worcester  County  is  18,567.  Of  these  2,46?  are  native  born,^ 
and  16,099  are  foreign  born.  Jt  is  probable  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
native-born  illiterates  are  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  The.  immi- 
grants  hav^  come  froni  countries  where  the  provisions  for  the  education  of  i\\e 
poor  wet^  scanty >  or  they  were  not  taught  to  value  them;  but  their  childrep, 
born  iiji  o^r  mental  atmosphere,  are  found  in  school  to  a  great  cxtei^t,  and  take 
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respectable  rank  with  the  descendants  of  the  firdt  settlers  —  ((ic  Pil^ims  and 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  commotl-school  system,  vrbich  is  the  birth- 
right of  our  children,  whatever  their  parentage,  or  race,  or  color,  is  the  most 
efficient  agency  ever  invented  by  man  to  make  the  people  of  a  State  homogeneous. 
TThen  children  of  every  rank  in  society  al*e  brought  together  in  school,  and 
classed  there  according  to  attainments,  and  credited  according  to  conduct,  they 
learn  insensibly  to  respect  atid  sympathize  with  each  other.  Ties  are  woven 
which  do  not  entirely  lose  their  hold  through  life.  The  lowly  are  uplifted, 
while  those  higher  in  the  social  scale  are  not  depressed  or  debased.  There  is  a 
law  and  spirit  of  the  school  as  high  as  or  higher  than  that  of  the  average  family, 
under  which  all  the  pupils  come,  and  it  works  unceasingly  to  transform 
character,  to  correct  b:id  habits,  and  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  life.  The 
school  system  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  transmute  the  baser  metals 
into  gold,  and  the  product  is  richer  than  all  the  metallic  yield  of  th^  wcstcm 
mountains. 

The  effect  is  seen,  not  only  in  getting  and  reciting  lessons,  and  in  the  pronun- 
ciation and  the  gait  or  carriage  of  the  scholars,  but  in  the  contour  of  their  heads 
and  the  expression  of  their  faces.  In  three  or  four  years  of  school  intercourse 
and  training  they  lose  their  distinctive  national  marks,  and  a  stranger  would 
pronounce  them  all  ^  native  and  to  the  manner  bom."  The  change  is  marvellous 
and  gratifying.  It  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  teachers  and  those  who  haVe  the 
superintendence  of  schools  to  see  the  members  of  a  school,  made  up,  it  tnay  be, 
from  half  a  dozen  nationalities,  move  along  in  perfect  harmony  till  all  become 
and  feel  that  they  are  playfellows,  comrades,  classmates  and  friends ;  till  they 
recognize  not  only  a  common  nature,  but  a  common  nationality,  and  feel  a' 
proper  State  pride ;  till,  in  a  word,  they  all  become  ^'  live  Yankees,"  and  go  out 
into  active  life  to  play  their  part  together  in  maintaining  good  institutions  and 
defending  their  common  country.  Distant  be  the  day  when  dm*  children  cannot 
all  bo  educated  together  in  their  spring-time,  and  until  they  separate  for  the 
sake,  on  the  part  of  some,  of  professional  training.  Our  society  is  moulded  on 
the  idea  of  an  educated  democracy ;  and  cursed  be  they  who  break  the  mould.' 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  a  comparative  view  of  the  schools  in 
1848  and  1877  will  be  given;  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  county,  the  amount  paid  for  schooling,  and  the  sums  paid  for 
the  tuition  of  each  scholar.  The  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen, 
in  the  county,  in  1877-^,  was  38,831.  The  num1)er  in  1849  was  26,128.  In 
1877*-8  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  the  erupport  of  schools  was 
$406,328.13.  The  amount  raised  for  the  same  purpose  in  this  county  in  1848 
was  $75,682.46.  The  average  sum  paid  for  the  schooling  of  each  scholar  in 
the  county,  of  school  age,  in  1877-4,  was  $10.55.4.  In  1848  the  sum  paid  for 
the  same  purpose  was,  on  the  average  for  the  county,  $2.61.  The  difference  is 
great*    As  will  be  seen  on  comparison,  the  number  of  children  bos  increased 
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only  about  one*third,  while  the  amount  raised  has  been  increased  more  than 

fivefold,  and  the  sum  paid  fur  each  child  anaually  is  greater  by  nearly  the 

same  projiortion.     This  statement,  taken  without  modification,  would  give  au 

impression  that  the  cause  of  education  has  advanced  more  thap  the  facts 

warranto    In  the  first  place,  money  will  buy  less  than  it  would  thirty  years 

ago,  on  the  average  of  articles  in  daily  use.     Again,  the  wages  of  teachers  have 

been  raised  somewhat,  though  the  larger  employment  of  female  teachers  has 

tended  to  keep  the  wages  down.    But  making  these  allowances,  .the  above 

comparative  statement  indicates  a  rapid  stride  of  progress.    There  has  been  a 

gradual  lengthening  of  the  school  year  from  less  than  six  months  to  more  than 

eight  months.    This  fact,  taken  with  the  improvement  in  the  school-houses, 

apparatus,  text-books,  and,  above  all,  in  teachers,  warrants  the  conclusion  that 

the  cause  of  educatiqn  has  made  a  most  gratifying  advance  during  the  last 

thirty  y^ars. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  note  the  change  from  male  to  female  teachen 

in  the  period  under  review.     In  1848  the  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in 

the  summer  term,  in  Worcester  County,  was  8 ;.  in  the  winter  term  the  number 

was  406.    The  aggregate  for  the  year  was  414.     In  the  year  1877-8  the 

number  of  male  teachers  during  the  year  was  only  1G7.    The  number  of  female 

teachers  in  1848,  both  summer  and  winter.  Was  85.1.    In  1877-8  the  number 

for  the  year  was  1,101.     Formerly  the  male  teachers  were  in  the  majority  in 

the  winter,  but  this  ceased  to  be  the  fact  many  yeOirs  since.     Except  in 

academies  and  technical  or  professional  schools,  the  work,  of  instruction  has 

passed  into  the  hands  of  female  teachers.    Many  look  with  favor  on  the  change ; 

some  regard  it  as  an  unmixed  blessing.    There  are  those,  however,  who  object, 

not  without  reason,  that  schools  arc  not  governed  as  they  once  were,  and  that, 

consequently,  children  are  growing  up  without  the  sense  of  authority  which 

formerly  was <  impressed   upon  every  pupil   in   school.     This   may  be,  and 

probably  is  true ;  but  still  it  is  undeniable  that  the  order  in  our  schools  is  as 

good  09  in  past  timo.     A  careful   observer,  who  remembers  the  schools  ^f 

thirty,  fqrty,  and  fifty  years  ago,  will  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is 

.Idss  mischief,  roguery  and  idleness  needing  correction  in  present  than  in  former 

-schools.     May   it  not   bo,  then,  that  the   children   have  l)een  looifuing,  by 

•deuces,  the  need  and  the  duty  of  self-control?  .  And- has  not  the  influence  of 

intelligent  young  ladies,  who,  relying   less   on  authority,  and  appealing  to 

^reason  and  the  feelings,  have  brought  this  generation  into  order  and  studious- 

ness,  vindicated  their  right  to  the  almost  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  teacher's 

chair,  which  is  to  her  as  her  throne  ? 

I    •   .    .  . 

Higher  Schools  and  Academies. 

iThe  history  of  education  in  Worcester  County  requires  a  reference  to  those 
schools'which  served  a  good  purpose  in  fiorcper  generations,  but  which  have 
come  to  an  end.    The  materials  for  a  sketch  are  imperfect,  but  spiuetbing  can 
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be  gleaned  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
impossible  to  ascertain  when  or  where  the  first  select  school  or  academy  was 
opened,  since  there  always  turns  out  to  have  been  a  first  before  the  first. 

But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  derived  a  better 
education  than  the  schools  could  give,  in  the  first,  and  far  into  the  second 
century  of  the  Colony,  were  indebted  to  the  Congregational  clergy.  The  first 
generation  of  these  men  had  the  best  education  that  the  English  universities 
could  impart,  and  they  brought  letters  as  well  as  religion  to  these  shored.  By 
their  influence,  and  by  the  liberal  gifts  of  one  of  their  number.  Harvard  Collie 
was  founded.  '  Sixty  years  later  Yale  College  was  begun  by  a  company  of 
ministers,  who  gave  valuable  books,  with  the  expressed  design  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  institution  of  liberal  learning.  Scattered  in  their  rural 
parishes  all  over  New  England,  as  it  then  was,  the  parish  ministers  not  only 
bad  the  charge  of  all  the  schools,  ex  officiis^  but  because  of  their  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  yoDng.  Besides,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  bearing  those 
young  people  who  wished  to  enlai^e  their  education  at  home,  or  prepare  for 
college,  recite  in  the  higher  English  branches  and  also  in  the  classics, 
addition,  some  of  them  received  pupils  into  their  families  from  abroad,  i 
-tiiu8,*in  reality,  set  up  small,  but  very  seloct  schools,  of  a  high  grade.  G 
extent  to  which  this  wns  done  is  hardly  credible  to  those  who  have  not  looked 
into  the  facts.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  town 
which  had  a  parish  minister  had  and  enjoyed  the  means  of  giving  all  studious 
youth  a  good  education.  Girls  were  guided  in  their  reading  by  the  sugges- 
tions or  advice  from  the  parsonage.  The  n)inister*s  wife  was  accustomed  to  the 
reading  of  good  authors  and  the  society  of  intelligent  men ;  and  what  was-  in 
tb^  piarsonage  permeated,  as  a  perfume,  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of.  the 
whole  parish. 

In  these  ways  hundreds  of  girls  were  fitted  to  enter  the  select  schools  for 
young  ladies  which  were  opened  in  such  towns  as  Boston,  Salem,  New  Haveu 
and  Ilartford.  Young  men,  in  greater  number,  were  prepared  for  Harvai^  and 
Yale,  and  later  for  Dartmouth.  The  preparation  was  thorough,  especially  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  All  this  grew  ont  of  the  fact  that  '"every  parish  bad  a 
Scholar  for  its  minister.''  The  ministers  of  Worcester  County  rendered  this 
service  to  the  youth  of  their  charge,  and  thus  laid  them  under  lasting  obliga* 
tion;  while  keeping  society  up  to  its  level,  against  all  the  barbarizing  tenden* 
cies  of  settlem<^nts  in  the  woods.  Some  of  these  clerical  teachers  mi^^ht  be 
'  specified,  but  their  number  was  too  groat,  and  the  benefit  they  conferred  too 
general,  to  call  for  special  mention* 

In  proceeding  to  a  brief  history  of  the  academies  of  the  county,  the  writer 
will  be  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  written  on  the  subject ;  espe- 
cially to  the  late  Hon.  Emory  Washbhrn,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 
Prof.  E.  A.  Hubbard,  and  Prof.  George  A.  Walton.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
tkese  institutions  in  the  county  was 
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The  Leicester  Academy. -^TbiM  academy  is  located  in  the  pleasant  town  .of 
Leicester,  which  is  itself  a  group  of  rounded  hills  with  intenrening  valleys  that 
furnish  delightful  scenery.  The  idea  of  founding  this  school  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  Col.  Ebenczcr  Crafts  of  Sturbridge.  CoL  Jacob  Davis  of 
Cliarlton  was  readily  moved  to  co-operate,  and  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
building  in  Lfcicester  which  was  suitable  for  the  purpose,  determined  the  loca- 

'  tion  of  the  academy  in  that  town.  -  Col.  Crafts  petitioned  the  General  Court  fur 
an  act  of  incorporation,  in  July,  1783,  the  year  in  which  iiur  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  KiQg  George.  The  subject  went  over  to  the  winter  session, 
'  when,  in  February,  1784,  tho  act  was  promised  on  the  condition  that  an  endow- 
ment of  one  thousand  poimd:$,  besides  the  real  estate,  should  bo  secured.  The 
sum  was  raised  at  once,  and  tho  bill  granting  a  charter  was  passed  in  March. 
Fifteen  trustees  were  named  in  4hc  act,  and  the  instnimcut  declared  that  the 
school  was  to  be  **for  tho  purposes  of  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  for 
tho  education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  French  languages,,  to- 
gether with  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  art  of  speaking ;-  also  practical  geometry, 
logic,  philosophy  aud  geography,  aud  such  other  libcnil  arts  and  sciences  as 
opportunity  may  hereafter  permit^  and  the  trustees  hereinafter  provided  shall 
direct.**  Tho  Hon.  liloses  Gill,  afterwards  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Common- 
Wealth,  was  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.     An^  English  and  a 

'  classical  teacher  were  appointed,  and  the  academy  was  opened  in  June,  with 
three  scholars,  which  number  was  increased  to  seventy  before  the  year  closed. 
Though  the  institution  seems  to  have  enlisted  the  support  of  leading  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  county,  and  the  pupils  came  from  many  different  towns  within  :aiid 

-'  bejro^nd  its  l>ounds,  yet  it  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  aud  embarrassments, 

growing  oot  of  the  iinpoverishcd  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  a  long  war. 

Its  buildings  served  only  a  temporary  purpose,  not  having  been  designed  for  a 

school  of  tho  kind  ;  its  apparatus  and  library  were  very  small,  and  the  income 

^  (rbm  students  wins  not  large. 

One  of  the  means  often  resorted  to,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  lottery, 
before  the  demoralizing  effects  of  that  disguised  form  of  gambling  wero  per- 
ceived in  their  true  light.     A  Tottery  was  gnmted  in  1788  by  means  of  whidi 

'  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  were  raised.  =  By  another  lot- 
tery in  1791  about  two  thousand  dollars  were  ohtahied.  And  in  1793  the  logis- 
Idluro  granted  a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  from  the  sale  of  which  tho  sum  of 

'  niiie  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars  was  realized.  In  time  the  old  buiklings 
were  replaced  by  new  and  more  convenient  ones,  till  a  **  well-arranged  brick 
edifice"  met  the  wants  of  the  sohool.     **Tho  board  of  trustees,**  says  the  report 

'above  referred  to,  **has  numbered  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State, 
governors,  senators  and  distinguished  divines.  Among  its  teachers  are  found 
those  i^ho  afterwards  1>ee:imo  presidents  and  professors  in  colleges ;  and  among 

'  its  students  are  found  tho  names  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  of  judges  of  tho  supremo  court  and  governors  of  states^.*'    It  is  sup- 
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posed  that  from  six  to  eight  thousand  pupils  hAve  been  connected  with  the 
school,  of  whom  about  four  hundred  fitted  for  college.  There  have  been  twen- 
ty*four  principals  of  the  schooU  some  of  whom  became  professors  in  colleges  or 
other  high  institutions  of  learning,  and  others  have  risen  to  distinction  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  public  life.  On  the  whole  this  academy  has  had  an  honorable  and 
successful  history.  What  it  needs  is  a  large  cnd(»wment,  without  which  acad- 
emies, in  these  days,  must  give  place  to  high  schools.  It  is  reporteil  that, this 
academy  is  closed  at  present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  only  a  case  of  suspended 
animation. 

•  Tlie  Lancaster  Academy^ — ^This  institution  is  pa?8ed  over  with  slight  notice  in 
the  report  of  our  centennial  year,  probably  because  the  writer  was  not  familiar 
with  its>  origin  and  history.  Its  origin  is  indeed  obscure,  but  something  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  an  academy  was  in  Lancaster  loiig  before  the  Leicester 
Academy  wtts  founded.  Dr.  Warren,  the  famous  patriot  and  martyr  of  Bpnkcr 
Rill,  was  a  teacher  here  some  years  before  the  Revolution  began.  The  names 
.  of  other. teachers  who  preceded  him,  are  mentioned  in  the  recently  published 
••History  of  Lancaster."  There  was  a  "  stated  grammar-school  "  before  the  year 
1757.  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  school  in  which  the  languages  were 
taught  existed  in  the  first.quartcr  of  the  last  century.     Though  this  school  was 

'  not  strictly  an  academy,,  and  was  not  incorporated,  3*et  it  answered  the  purppse 

of  such  an  institution,  because  it  taught  a  similar  range  of  studies      Edward 

.^Bass,  the  lirst  Episcopal  bishop  in  Massachusetts,  w*:is  here  in  174C,  twq.ycars 

.after  his  graduation   at  Harvard.     Among  the  teachers  were  Rev.  Joseph 

r. Palmer,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Bass ;  Abel  WiUard,  a  lawyer  of  uote  and  a  friend 

.  of  the  elder  John  Adams ;  the  Rev^  Moses  Uemenway^,  a  clergyman  of  great 
ability  and  high  reputation  in  his  day  ;  Dr.  Israel  Atherton,  the  first  lih^r^lly 
educated  physician  in  the  county;  and  Joseph  Willard,  afterwards  president  of 
Harvard  University.  Others  followed,  men  and  women,  who  achieved  success, 
and  about  the  opening  of  this  century,  William  Ellcry  Channing,  whose  name 
is  an  eulogy,  had  charge  of  the  school.  :        .•  *  > 

'  The  same  institution,  substantially,  took  the  form  of  an  academy,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1815;   and  again  ii)  1825,  when  a  new  start  was,  taken,  in 

'  the  hope  of  wider  influence  and  success.  Jared  Sparks,  George  B.  ]|Smerson, 
Solomon  P.,  Miles,  and  others  who  filled  prominent  places  in  different  profes* 

•.  sions  or  callings,  were  among  the  teachers.  One  of  the  most  noted  was. long  a 
resident  of  the  town,.  lion.  James  6.  Carter.  This  academy  lingered  till  the 
year  1873,  when  the  corporation  was  dissolved.  The  time  had  co^me  v?ben 
nothing  but  a  large  endowment  could  save  the  school,  and  so  iteeased  to  bo; 
but  it  bad  done,  under  diiToreut  names  and  administrations,,  a  most  Useful  and 

;  honorable  work. 

TJie  Westminster  Academy. — This  school  was  started  nearly  fifty  years  siqoe. 
Its  first  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1833.  After  fourteen  years  of  varied 
experience,  anothl^r  charter  was  granted,  in  1847.     It  has  been  doted  several 
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ycarst  other  academtea  and  high  Fchools  baring  cat  off  its  supply  of  students 
from  other  towns.  Yet  this  academy,  now  almost  forgotten  except  iiy  its  Hy- 
ing alumni,  was  once  flourishing.  In  the  spring  aad  fall  terms,  especially, 
the  town  seemed  to  he  thronged  with  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  studied  together, 
and  foiteed  ties  and  friendships  which  lasted  for  life.  Hundreds  who  have 
lived  better  lives  from  their  connection  .with  this  school,  hold  it  in  fond  remem- 
brance. The  people  of  the  villago  felt  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  opened 
tboir  houses  hospitably  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  who  came  from  the 
surrounding  towns.  It  was  this  spirit  in  the  community  which  drew  many  to 
the  academy  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  elsewhere  for  acadeniical  in- 
struction. 

The  Millbury  .^Icaefemy.— Like  several  other  similar  schools,  this  academy 
bad  to  succumb  to  th^  high-school  system,  when  the  town  in  which  it  was 
located  came  under  the  scope  of  the  law  in  relation  to  high  schools.  The  prop- 
erty was  owned  in*  shares ;  and  the  building  was  sold  to  the  town  in  1852, 
when  the  town  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  high  school.  Like  other  institutions 
of  the  kind,  now  dead  and  nearly  forgotten,  it  did  good  service  in  its  day.  It 
is  a  great  mbtake  to  suppose  these  schools  were  failures  because  they  died  a 
natural  death.  As  well  might  we  speak  of  the  career  of  a  good  man  or  woman 
as  a  failure  because  they  have  passed  away.  They  must  be  estimated  by 
(he  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  they  performed  while  they  did  live. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  old  academies  will  ever  be  esteemed  by  the  student 

'joi  history  as  among  the  potent  forces  by  which  society  was  informed  and  ele- 
vated in  former  generations.  The  last  principal  of  the  Millbury  Academy*  Mr. 
A.  P.  Stone,  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Mxlford  Adademy. — ^Thb  was  a  local  institution,  and  its  ownership 
was  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  Having  no.  basis  in  a  solid  endowment,  and 
its  place  being  supplied  by  town  schools  of  a  high  grade,  it  came  to  an  end 
some  years  since. 

The  Wincliendon  Academy/. — About  the  year  1843  the  latei  Ephraim  Murdock, 
Esq^^thcn  an  aged  citizen  of  Winchendon,  founded  the  academy  by  erecting  a 
handsome  building  for  the  use  of  the  scholars,  which  was  let,  free  of  cost,  to 
the  successive  principals  who  had  it  in  charge.  He  also  built  a  large  board  ing- 
house  which  was  likewise  free  for  the  use  of  the  principal  and  his  boarders,  or  let 

.  at  a  nominal  rent.  •  The  school  was  patronized  chiefly  by  families  of  the  tow,n, 
but  quite  a  number  of  youth  came  from  neighboring  towns.  At  the  time  pf  its 
opening,  the  policy  of  high  schools  was  becoming  a  fixed  part  of  our  scheme  lof 

'^public  education,  when  academies  that  had  not  a  large  endowment  were  unable 
to  compete  with  schools  supported  by  taxation.  Therefore,  after  several  years 
of  successful  work,  the  generous  founder  bequeathed  the  academy  building  and 
the  handsome  square  on  which  it  stood,  to  the  town,  to  bo  used  for  educitional 
purposes.     After  his  decease,  a  high  school  was  estibli^hqd  and  the  academy 

*  xSeased  to  be.     In  it  many  young  people  had  acquired  a  good  English  educa* 
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tioD,  and  quite  a  number  were  prepared  for  still  higher  schools,  and  also  for 
college.  Among  the  principals  who  rendered  essentiul  assistance  in  training 
the  students  in  this  institution,  were  Mr.  D.  C.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Brace,  the  well-known  author  and  philanthropist,  and  William  W.  Godding, 
M.  D.,  formerly  the  distinguished  supcriiitemlent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Taunton,  and  now  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  United  States  Hospital 
at  Washington.'  •;/ 

OOier  Extinct  Schools.  —  The  West  Brookfield  Female  Seminary,  wbich 
expired  about  the  year  1880,  lasted  but  a  few  years.  ''It  was  an  early 
attempt ,**  says  the  educational  report,  ''to  establish  an  academy  for  women.** 
The  Ladies*  Collegiate  Institute  was  started  in  Worcester,  some  years  before 
the  Rebellion,  but  after  a  short  career  cfame  to  an  end,  and  its  property  was 
sold.  It  had  a  large  and  showy  building  on  the  summit  of  Union  Hill, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  which  was  sold  for  another  educational  enter- 
prise in  1869.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  the  buildings,  yacl^lt  of 
Stndents^,  were  hired  by  the  State  and  transformed  into  Dale  Hospital,  and 
filled   with  hundreds  of  wounded,   sick  and  disabled    soldiers   who  found 

*  '    

there  a  temporary  homie.  The  Worcester  Manual  Labor  School  was  started 
in  the  time  when  the  plan,  now  obsolete,  of  uniting  manual  labor  with -a 
regular  academical  curriculum  was  popular.  The  whole  scheme  was  a  failure, 
though  it  seemed  to  have  touch  to  recommend  it  at  the  time.  ''Many  of  the 
students  in  this  school  obtained  work  and  earned  money  while  at  school,** 
as  at  nearly  all  New  England  academies.  Beyond  this  the  manual  labor  do- 
part  mcht  was  only  a  name.  As  we  shall  see,  this  institution  was  afterword 
merged  in  another. 

In  this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  school  established 
by  the  late  Prof.  William'  Russell  in  Lancaster,  and  called  the  New  England 
Normal  Institute,  which  was  opened  May  11,  1853.  The  design  was  to  main- 
tain a  school  of  a  very  high  order  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Ho  surrounded 
himself  with  an  able  corps  of  helpers,  some  of  whom  have  risen  to  distinction 
as  educators  and  authors.  It  is  sufficient  to  rei>eat  the  names  of  Herman 
Krfisi,  Sanl>orn  Tcnney,  and  Dana  P.  Colburn.  Such  men  as  Lowell  Masoo, 
Calvin  Cutler,  Prof.  S.  S.  Green,  and  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell  were  among 
those  who  gave  courses  of  lectures.  Accomplished  ladies,  like  Mrs.  Caleb  T. 
Symmes  aud  Miss  Anna  V.  Russell,  gave  instruction  in  various  branches. 
During  the  first  term  there  were  eighty  scholars,  and  for  the  academic  year  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  prospect  of  permanent  success  seemed  good ; 
but  a  money  basis  was  needful  to  enable  the  school  to  compete  with  the  normal 
schools  supported  by  the  State.  In  the  first  place,  persons  preparing  to  teach 
could  not  afibrd  to  pay  ttiition  enough  to  support  a  corps  of  superior  teachers ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  grade  of  the  institute  was  higher  than  necessary  to 
prepare  teachers  for  our  common  schools.  Thus  a  noble  enterprise  met  an  un- 
timely fate.    Who  can  estimate  the  good  that  might,  have  been  effected .  if  .the 
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institute  had  received  such  an  endowment  as  has  come  to.seyeral  schools  and 
academies  during  the  last  fifteen  years?  The  action. of  the  State  in  opening 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  tpachers,  and  in  requiring  towns  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  to  maintain  high  schools,  has  destroyed,  all  the  o]d  academics  of  the 
third  rank,  and  some  of  the  second.  The  time  is  hastening  when  the  remain- 
der must  be  endowed  and  raised  to  the  first  rank,  like  those  at  Andoycr, 
Exeter,  and  £asthampton»  or  see  their  rooms  emptied  of  students.  But 
academies  of  the  first  rank  we^  must  have,  and  here  we  have  a  place  where 
benevolent  men  and  women  may  bestow  their  suri>lus  money  with  tha  best 
effect. 

Tlie  Nichch  Academy*  —  One  of  the  oldest  living  academies  in  the  county  is 

located  in  the  town  of  Dudley,  and  bears  f  he  name  of  Nichols.  It  was  incorporated 

in  the  year  1819.    It  derives  support  from  term  bills,  and  from  an  appropriation 

'  of  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  town  of  Dudley.     When  it  was  iucorporated 

the  General  Court  gave  it,  in  trust  .for  educational  purppses,  a  half  township 

r*6f  land  in  the  then  province  of  Maine.     The  endowment,  though  not  large, 

^enables  the  institution  to  prolong  its  life.  There  is  a  Ilaucock  fund,  which  fur- 
nishes aid  to  meritorious  students.  A  library  of  several  hundred  voluniea  is 
for  the  use  of  thejstudents.  The  buildings  are  an  academy  and  a  boarding- 
house,  th^  latter  being  almost  a  necessity  in  a  small  village.  The  grounds  are 
ample  and  beautifully  laid  out,  making  the  place  a  pleasant  resort. 

As  in  some  other  schools,  there  are  two  courses  of.  study,  each  extending 
through  three  j'cars.  One  course  is  English,  and  the  other  is  chissical ;  yet 
students  are  at  liberty  to  Sjdlect  an  optional  course  out  of  the  branches  pursued 
in  the  academy.  Says  the  often  quoted  report :  **  Graduates  from  the  acadopy 
.  are  taking  enviable  positions  in  the  first  colleges  in  tho  country,  and  it  }%  in- 
tende4  to  make  the  classical  department  in  the  future  the  distinctive  one  of .  the 
academy.^  So  long  as  there  is  a  large  number  of  towns  in  the  State  too  so^all 
to  support  a  high  school,  academies  will  be  a  necessity;  and  one  ought  to  bo 
placed  in  or  near  tha  centre  of  a  cluster  of  such  towns.  But  they  must  not  be 
too  numerous,  and  they  cannot  depend  on  tuition  for  support.  Endowments 
must  be -secured,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  make  a  good  use  of  wealth  than 
to  endow  ^  good  academy.    .   ^ 

-.  'J%s.  TForc^^^er -4oarfemy.  — This,  institution  grew  out  of  that  originally 
diartered  as  the  Worcester  Manual  Labor  High  School.  The  manual  .experi- 
ment,  as  a  specialty,  did, not  include  facilities  for  labor  in  the  buildings, 
and  was  not,  according  to  notions  then  prevalent,  a  manual  Jabor  schooU     By 

1.  ,nfx  act  of  the  General  Court  the  name  was  changed  in  1848  to  The  Trus^tces 
of  Worcester  Academy.  The  grounds  owned  by  the.  academy  originally  were 
in  the  south  part  of  Worc^ter,  and  contained  sixty  acres.  The  school  has 
occmpigd  jdificrent  sites,  being  at  one  time  in  the  old  library  building  pf  the 
.^bnerican. Antiquarian  Society,  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Belmont  streets. 

r,  In  1869  the  trustees  pjurchased  the  property  Qf  the  Ladies'  Collegiate  Institute, 
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•which  had  censed  to  exist.  '  The  new  property  consisted  of  four  acres  of  land, 
on  the  top  of  Union  Hill,  with  **  extensive  buildings  for  academic  and  dorttii* 
tory  purposes.**  Forty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  the  land  and  building. 
The  academy  is  free  from  debt,  and  owns  a  property  in  real  estate  valued  as 
hi^  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
In  1848  the  State  granted  half  a  township  of  land,  situated  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  many  gifts  have  been  received  from  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  and  consists  of  a  central  edi6ce  and  two  wings. 
The  centre  is  a  projection,  the  wings  being  a  few  feet  back  from  the  frotit  lino, 
thus  adding  to  the  good  appearance  of  the  whole  structure.  TVithout  its  numerous 
towers,  the  academy  buildings,  as  a  whole,  would  still  produce  a  grand  and  pleas- 
ilig  effect  on  the  l)choldcr.  The  interior  is  well  arranged  to  bo  convenient  and 
attractive.  *^  All  the  public  rooms,  including  chapel,  recitation*rooms,  parlor, 
library,  reading-room,  and  dining-hall,  are  in  the  main  building.  Access  to 
these  is  by  means  of  passages  and  halFs  which  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the 
building  on  three  floors,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  exposure  to  the  weather 
for  any  purpose.* 

The  academy  is  supplied  with  library,  apparatus,  maps,  and  other  facilities  for 
study  and  general  culture,  including  a  reading-room,  in  which  are  placed  current 
issues  of  the  press.  A  literary  society,  composed  of  students,  has  weekly 
exercises  in  discussicms,  declamations,  debates,  and  readings.  This- society  has 
la  room  and  a  library  dc^votcd  to  its  own  uses,  consisting  of  several  faiondred 
volumes.  There  are  several  scholarships  which  afford  aid  to  worthy  Ma- 
dents.  .  •   :i 

Three  courses  of  study  meet  the  wants  of  different  cldsses  of  pupils.  '  Th^se 
are  the  academic,  the  scientific  arid  the  classical  courses.  The  academic  eowse 
is  a' modification  of  the  other  two.  The  classical  course  includes  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  German,  with  certain  English  studies.  The  academy  has  had  a 
succession  of  able  teachers :  —  Silas  Bailey,  under  whomi  it  opened  with  thirty 
scholars,  and  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  1856,  of  whom  only 
eighteen  Ijelonged  to  Worcester ;  Ptot:  Samuel  S.  Greene,  since  a  professor  in 
Brown  University,  Nelson  Wheeler,  C.  C.  Burnet,  Hon.  Eli  Thayfer,  A.  P. 
Marble,  the  present  superintendent  of  schools  in  Worcester,  Rev.  David 
Weston,  1>.D.,  and  others.  The  present  principal  is  Nathan  Leaven  Worth. 
Some  of  these  have  had  peculiarly  successful  administrations. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  deserves  honorable  mention  for  bis  j^enerous  labors 
'  find  libenil  gifts  in  support  of  this  academy.  During  forty  3*ears  preceding 
1874  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  nearly  all  that  time  was 
a  meml>er  of  the  executive  conimittee  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  It 
is 'said  that  '^  through  his  management  there  never  was  a  day  in  the  history  of 
the  school  when  its  property  was  less  than  the  day  before.**  Ihe  founders, 
directors;  and  teachers  of  this  school  belong  to  the  Biaptist  denominatlmi,  bat 
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?4io  denomiDational  tests  are.  imposed,  and  deuoa>inatioiia1  iDstructioiji  forms  no 
part  of  the  curricnlum.''  The  loflucuco  of  this  institution  in  promoting  liberal 
^nilture  bos  been  gref  t,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  will  lie  more  widely 
diffused  in  the  futurou  Possibly  it  may  grow  into  a  college  as  population  in- 
creases,  as  the  large  denominatioTx.which  it  re^Mresents  has  no  college  in  the 
Commonwealth,  though  Brown  University  is  near  at  band. 

27i0  Oread  Listiiule.  — This  school  was  originated  by  the  Hon.  Eli  Thayer, 
in  1848',  for  the  purpose  of  ofibrding  young  ladies  every  requisite  focility  for 
obtaining  a  generous  **  mental  culture,  in  uo  way  inferior  to  that  secured  to,  the 
other  sex  by  our  colleges  and  universities.''  The  building,  which  attracts,  at- 
tention by  its  singular  architecture,  is  one  hundred  aud  forty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  depth,  and  is  flanked  at  each  end  by  round  towers,  fifty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  material  is  stone,  taken  in  small  pieces  from  a  quarry  on  the 
grounds.  Standing  on  a, steep  hillside,  with  winding  walks,  and  frequent 
•bade,  tbe  effect  is  striking. 

Ttie  course  of  study  includes  a  preparatory  and  an  academical  departmentr, 
the  latter  occupying  four  years.  In  mathematics  thp  students  are  taken  through 
a  thorough  course,  including  the  Calculus.  Natural  acionoe  is  illustrated  by 
nature  and  art.  Latin  and  Greek  are  studied  with  care;  the,  former,  with 
**  reference  to  securing  a  masteiy  of  our  own  language,"  and  the  latter  for  its 
**  entertainment,  and  for  the  relation  of  its  terms  to  the  technicalities  of  sci*- 
wif^A  -Art  and  poetry  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  outside  of  atudy  hours 
ornamentals  have  a  due  share  of  attention.  Mu3ic.bas  a  high  place.iu  the  cur*- 
liealum.^  Drawing,  paintii^,  clocut^on^  and  the  art  of  .comiK)sition  have  their 
proper  place.  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  are  engaged  in  by  every  pupil  as 
a  means*  of  health  aa  well  as  of  graceful  carriage.  Tl^o  study  of  Grcrmaxij 
Italian^,  and  Spanish  is  optional.  The  French  language  is  part,  of  the  course, 
and  in  the  ^  advanced  classes  recitations  are  conducted  in  French.  The  library 
ooQtains  about  four  thousand  volumes.  The  social,  moral  aud  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  students  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  care.  .  Bible  studies  by  the  priur 
cipal,  together  with  family  devotions,  Bible*c\ass,  aud  Sabbath  services,  while* 
entirely,  free  from  all  sectarian  bias,  ape  directed  to  the  moral  and  religious 
development  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  students.'*  Such,  arp  the  advantages 
of  thi^  school,  which  has  e^ist^d  now  about  tljirty  years,. aud  has  acquired  an 
honorably  standing. 

After  Mr.  Thayer  left  the  position  of  principal,  it  was,  during  several  years, 
under  the  joint  care  of  Bev^  J.  Shcpardson  and  Miss  Sophia  B.  Packard. 
During  the  last  twelve  years  th^  government  b:is  beea  wholly  with  Hev.  Harris 
R.  Greene,  A.M.,  who  is  assisted -by  a  competent  corps  of  teachers.  I^he 
modern  languages  are  taught  ,by  natives.  Though  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, resembjing  a  feudal  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  does  not  appear  very  appro- 
priate tp  the  purposes  of  a  young  ladies*  school,  yet  the  interior,,  in  all  its 
rooms,  balls,  passage?,  and  appointments, ,  is  ^  arranged  with  special  care  for 
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coDvenience,  and  accordiDg  t6  modern  ideas  of  a  cheerful,  airy  and  bbmeiike 
residence. 

Hirfhland  Military  Academy, — This  institution  stands  by  itself,  in  some 
respects,  among  our  schools  and  academies.  It  has  a  wide  and  thorough 
course  of  study,  but  at  the  same  time  aims  to  develop  the  physical  pollers, 
and  inchides  gymnastic  and  military  exercises.  The  founder,  Mr.  C.  B.  Met- 
calf,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  was  for  several  years  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester.  In  1856  he  Established  the  mili- 
tary  academy,  and  has  been  the  head  and  superintendent  of  it  to  the  present 
time.  The  principal  now,  and  for  several  years  past,  is  Joseph  A.  Shaw, 
A.  M.,  instructor  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  higher  English 
branches.  Among  the  teachers  have  been  the  following,  some  of  whom  are 
now  connected  with  the  school :  Prof.  James  Bushee,  Edward  B.  Glasgow, 
George  L.  Clark,  Emerson  G.  Clark,  Edward  R.  Hopkins,  and  Isaac  N.  Met- 
calf.  The  academy  is  a  day  school  for  boys.  The  course  of  study  is  twofold, 
English  and  classical,  and  fills  out  four  years,  besides  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  young  boys  unprepared  for  the  regular  course.  Hie  grounds  are  out 
of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  yet  near  enough  for  convenience  of 
'stores,  post-office  atid  church.  They  are  beautiful  and  command  an  atttactite 
prospect.  The  buildings  are  well  adapted  to  their  uses,  and  elegant  in  appear- 
ance^ They  are  near  each  other,  and  comprehend  general  assembly  rooms, 
class-rooms,  library,  armory,  philosophical  and  chemical  experiment  rooms, 
hospital,  cadet  quarters  and  offices.  ■■        i 

The  studies  are  the  same  as  in  other  high  and  scientific  schools.  The  com- 
'mon  English  branches  are  treated  as  of  the  first  importance.  Surveying,  cilril 
engineering  and  natural  science,  and  the  classics  preparatory  to  college,  are 
taught  by  well-educated  gentlemen,  who  had  gained  a  reputation  as  principle 
of  first-class  sdiools,  before  their  connection  with  this  institution. 

Special  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  general 
deportment  of  all  the  pupils.  One  who  had  observed  the  influence  of  the 
school  as  a  patron,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  **  military  punctuality,  order 
and  precision  everywhere  manifest,"  and  of  the  "manly  bearing,  erebt  car- 
riage, and  gentlemanly  deportment  developed.'*  He  says  fhrther,  that  ''as  a 
corrective  of  the  loose  and  straggling  habits  of  universal  boyhood,  indeed,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  military  fbitures 
t)f  this  academy. ** 

•  Cottef/e  of  the  Holy  Cross.  —  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  situated  on«6ne 
of  the  fine  hill-sides,  of  which  so  many  add  to  the  natural  scenery  of  Wolrcester, 
was  founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Fenwick,  Roman  Oatholie  Bishop  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  year  1843.  It  was  given  by  him  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  In  lb65  it  was  inoorpor:ited  by  the  State,  and  was  **  authorisedto  con- 
fer such  degrees  as  are  conferred  by  any  college  in  this  Commonwealth,  e»* 
eept  medical  degrees.**    It  is  designed  and  fitted  to  prepare  youth  for  ^  the 
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prpfcastonal  or  commercial  styi.e  of  life.''  The  courao  of  instruction  extendi 
oref  ^  seven  years,  three  of  which  are  preparatory.  The  three  fir^^t  belong  to 
the  junior  division,  and  the  four  lost  to  the  .  senior.  The  conditions 
of  admission  and  residence,  besides  scholarship,  are  good  moral  character 
a^d  compliance  with  the  rules.  The  students  are  expected  to  pursue  the 
regular  course,  as  more  advantageous  than  a  large  mixture  of  optional  studies. 
The  French  language  is  a  part  of  the  course.  Other  modern  languages  are 
optional^  but  for  them  a  seixirate  charge  is  m:ide.  The  college  curriculum  is 
▼cry  full  and  liberal,  as  any  one  will  see  by  inspection  of  tl^e  catalogue.  The 
text-books  in  all  departments  are  generally  similar  to  those  used  in  our  best 
schools  and  colleges.  The  Catechism  is  studied  as  a  part  of  the  course.  At^ 
tention  is  given  to  rheto.ric  and  the  study  of  poetry. 

There  are  several  courses  of  lectures  in  addition   to   the  studies  of  the 
conrse.      1.  Rational  philosophy,  with  Latin  text*books.     2.   Natural  phi- 
losophy,  physiology,  and  mechanics.      3.    Chemistry.     The  institution  has 
suitable  apparatus,  and  collections  in  minetalogy,  conchology,  and  numis- 
i^atics.    It  is  evident  from  the  course  of  study  that  the  students  have  the. 
means  of  becoming  well-educated  men.    The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  in-, 
strjuctors  and  professors,  with  Bev,  Edwai*d  D.  Boone,.  S*  Jm  &3  president, 
treasurer,  and  prefect  of  studies..    The  number  of  students  at  present  b  about, 
one  hundred  and  £fty . 

Worcester  Free  Institute.  —  The  full  and  legal  name  of  this  institution  is 
^^bo ,  Worcester   County  Free  Institute    of   Industrial  Science.'*      It  was 
chartered  J^ay  10,  18G5,  and  the  buildings  were  erected  so  that  students  wei^ 
received  at  the  opening  of  the  first  term,  Nov.   10,  ISQS.    The  corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars. .  The 
Sounder  of  the  school  .was  Mr.  Johp  Boynton,  of  Templeton,  who  made  an 
endowment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-s^ven  thousand  dollars.    The  late  Hon. 
Ichabod  Washburn  of  Worcester,  who  had  long  had  in  bis  mind  thp  establish-' 
ment  of  a  sonie.what  similar  school,  gave  money  for  the  erection  and  equip-, 
ment  of  the  machin^hop,  and  otherwise  enlarged  the  resources  of  the  institute  to 
a  total  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  .thousand  dollars.    The  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  president  of  the  boar^  of  trustees,  has  made  additional  endowinents 
in  money  and  land,  aniounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  State  has  made  a  donation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.     The  annual  available 
income    is    reported   as    twenty-five    thousand    dollars.     The   income  from 
students  is  intentionally- small,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement:  ^By 
the  terms  pf  the  gift  of  Mr.  Boynton,  the  school  is  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  . 
county  of  Worcester ;  and  by  the  conditions  of  the  State  grant,  and  the  gift  of  • 
the  I|on.  George  F^.Hoar,  twenty-three  students,  residents  of  .the  State  of 
Masi^chusetts,  but  not  of  the  county  ,of,  Worcester,  may  receive  free  tuition. 
Besiden^  ot  any  other  place  may  be  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  • 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  grouDds  of  Iho  institute  cover  nearly  Beven  acres,  in  an '  elevated  and 
attractive  locality.  Two  main  buildings  have  been  erected, — Boyntoii' BhU 
and  the  Washburn  Machine-shop.  Boyriton  IlalU  named  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  the  institute,  is  a  threc-stoty  granite  building,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  feet  long  by  srxty-onc  feet  wide,  built  by  citizens  of  Worcester  at  an 
expense  of  about  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  devoted  to  recitations,  lect- 
ures, and  the  general  exercises  of  the  institution.  The  Washburn  ^lachine- 
shop  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide, 
with  a  wing  sixty-five  by  forty  feet,  for  engine,  boilers,  and  blacksmith  ahop. 
The  first  floor  is  fully  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  machinistsMools ;  the 
second  floor  for  wood-work,  and  the  third  for  general  purposes. 

The  institute  sprang  out  of  a  conviction  that  boys  needed  a  system  of  train- 
ing for  the  duties  of  active  life,  which  is  "broader  and  brighter  than  the 
popular  method  of  learning  a  trade,  and  more  simple  and  direct  than  tire  sb^ 
called  liberal  education.''  The  managers  of  the  ischool  believe  that  the  •*crtn- 
ncetion  of  academic  culture  and  the  practical  oi^plication  of  science  is  advan- 
tageous to  both,  in  a  school  wherd  these  objects  are  started  together,  and  car- 
ried on  with  hartnony  and  equal  pniminence.**  Instruction  is  given  to  alt  stu- 
dents in  the  most  th'orou^h  manner,  by  recitations  and  lectures,  in  the  English, 
French;  and  German  laugbagcs,  in  mathematics,  theoretical  and  applied  me- 
chanics, the  physical  sciences,  and  drawing.  In  addition  to  this,  "for  ten 
hours  a  week  for  ten  months,  and  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  month  of  July, 
practice  is  required^of  the  students  according  to  the  respective  departments  of 
their  choice ;  viz.,  the  mechanics  in  the  Washburn  Machine-shop,  the  civil  en- 
gineers in  the  field  and  in  the  drawing-room,  the  chemists  in  the  laborotoryv^ 
the  designers  in  the  drawing-room;*^  '  r    • 

The  institute  is  supplied  beyond  most  other  schools  with  the  **  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus  bseential  to  sucoessful*  instruction  in  the  physicarscieiices.** 
Textrbooks  and  books  of  reference  arci  found  in* the  bnildings,  and  the  students^ 
have  access  to  the  free  libraries  of  the  city.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
is>  conferred  on  all  full  graduates,  in  course,  and  the  promise  is  given  to  all 
graduates,  of  recognition  of  professional  success  by  an  honorary  degree. 
There  are  twelve  instructors  in  connection  with  the  institution ;  viz.,  eight  pro- 
fessors, one  tutor,  two  assistants,  one  lecturer.  The  principal  from  the  bo- 
ginning  has  been  Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson^  A.  AL 

The  reasonsi  why  the  institute  was  established  in  Worcester,  when  the  founder 
lived  in  Templcton,  and  was  identifled  with  the  interests  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  are  creditable  to  Mr.  Boynton's  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  It 
was  evident,' on  reflection,  that  such  an  institution  must  be  placed  in  a  large  ' 
town  where  all  kinds  of  industry  were  flourishing;  In  addition,  the  special 
friend  of  the  founder  was  Mr.  David  Whitcomb,  now  a  resident  of  Worcester, 
bnt  formerly  a  partner  of  Mr.  Beynton.  The  special  friend  and  the  advisei^ 
of  Mn  Whitcomb,  in  this  matter,  waa  the  kite  Bev.  Dn  Seth  Sweetser,  during 
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forty  years  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  in  Worcester,  than  whom  there  was 
not  a  more  sagacious  and  large-minded  friend  of  education  in  the  country. 
Though  almost  a  rechise  in  his  iiabits,  his  mind  embraoed  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, and  all  pursuits  of  men,  and  his  heart  reached  out  in  its  sympathies  for 
the  welfare  of  tULfiortaof  men.     .    .*. 

The  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  being  em- 
phatically a  county  institution,  is  entitled  to  large  space  in  the  history  of 
the  .county,  but  fur  want^  of  room,  its  history,  design,  and  condition  must  be 
limited  to  <l  few  pagcsl  Its  success  thus  far  is  prophetic  of  an  honorable 
and  ilseful  career  in  the  future. 

The  Jfdimal  School. — ^The  Stat%  Kbrmal  School  at  Worcester^  was  intended 
to  furnish  facilities  to  students  ojfjt^tb^se^es,  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  who 
purpose  to  make  teaching  a  business  Ccbp  a.  time  at  -least,  if  not  permanently.  It 
is  easentiAlly  a  county  institution,  though  supported  in  great  part,  by  the  Com- 
mon wealtlL  The  General  Court,  in  1871^9  authorized  and  required  the  State 
board  of  education  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  the  city  of  Worcester ; 
an4  at  the.  same  time,  the  truAees  of  the  Worcester  .Lunatie  Hospital 
were  authorized  and  required  to  convey  to^  the  board  of  education  and  its 
successors,  a  tract  of-  laud  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  to  be  located  by  the 
governor  and  council.  ^Tbe  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  Was  granted  on  con- 
dition th^4he  city  of  Woc^ester  should  pay  to  the  board  fifteen  thousand 
dollars^  fo^  the  puq>oses  named  in  thq  resplye.  The  city  promptly  complied 
witii  this  condition,  and  made  an  addition  x>f  -more  ..than  one  thousand  dollars. 
Th#  l^islature  granted  ten  thousand^doUar^^more,  with  which  to  purchase 
furniture'  aud  fi^ftures.  The  city  coul^  ji^ll  <afford  to  give  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  as  the  school  has  relieved  it  from  the  expca8Q:of  maintaining  a  training 
school  for  teachers,  and  by  the  locality  itlkos  tbtqrv  ^t||dfe#x>f  the  best  graduates 
who  are  8(3|ected  to  take  charge  of  schools Jn  (the  cftjr. 

The  governor  and  bbunen  sefected  the  site  on  the  second  of  September, 
1871^  an^'On  the  nfneteenth  the  odnveyance  was  mode  by  the  trustees  of  the 
hospital  to  the  educational l>odrd«^\ The. buitdi^g  is  located  upon  Hospital  Hill, 
and  in  Hospital  6r^ve,asUt  was- ^formerly  styled,  and  overlooks  the  whole 
city.  .  Nearness  to  t{^;  Uni^n  Depot  renders  it^convenieut  to  the  students  who 
come  and  go  .dafly  {dd  the  trains  from  d^QprenV  sections  of  the  county.  The 
edifice  is  be  fit  of  stone,' is  large  and  elegant  in  design,  and  convenient  in  every 
part.^  It  is  one  hundred vimd  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighty-eight  feet 
wide»  three  stories  in  blijg^t,  with  a  French  roof.  I^  was  dedicated  Sept. 
II,  187^;  the  bte  Hon.  Henry  Cbapin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors, 
presiding,  when  the  late  Hon.  Emory  Wo^burn  made  an  address  suitable 
to  the  occasion ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  mouth  the  school  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

The  design  of  this   school  is  stated  to  be    **  the  thorough  preparation  of 
teachers  for  our  public  schools.*'    None  are  admitted  who  do  not  intend  to 
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teachy  and  none  are  continued  who  do  not  give  promise  of  success.  Male 
students  must  be  scvcutecnf  and  female  students  sixteen  3'ear8  df  age  at 
the  time  of  admission.  They  must  come  with  good  chnraetcr  and  good 
healthy  with  the  purpose  of  observing  all  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  with 
the  declared  intention  of  finishing  the  course.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  who 
are  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  Those  who  prefer  to 
teach  in  private  schools,  and  those  who  come  from  other  States  are  charged 
fifteen  dollars  a  term  of  twenty  weeks.  The  charge  upon  all  the  pupils  is  two 
dollars  a  year  for  incidentals.  The  course  runs  through  two  jrears  of  foity 
weeks ;  five  daj's,  of  five  hours  at  least,  to  each  week.  Applicants  for  admission 
are  examined  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
history  of  the  United  States.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  four  years'  course 
for  those  who  can  find  time  to  take  it. 

The  studies  of  the  course,  in  addition  to  what  is  prescribed  in  the  conditions 
of  admission,  are  composition  and  rhetoric,  logic,  drawing,  algebra,  geometry, 
navigation,  surveying,  book-keeping,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  geography, 
with  chronology,  statistics  and  general  history,  physiology,  mental  philosophy, 
music,  the  constitution  and  history  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States,  * 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy  and  natural  history.  The  principles  of  piety 
and  monility  common  to  all  sects  of  Christians  will  be  inculcated,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  will  be  daily  read  in  the  school.  As  a  specialty,  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  with  reference  to  all  the  foregoing  subjects  is 
taught  and  exemplified.  The  above  course  is  subject  to  variation,  at  the  dis* 
cretion  of  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the  visitors.  L:itin  and  French 
are  optional.  Gymnastic  exercises  arc  engaged  in  by  all  for  amusement,  health 
and  improvement.  State  aid  is  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  in  this  as 
in  the  other  normal  schools,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  yearly. 
From  the  report  on  normal  schools  we  learn  that  **  Illustrative  apparatos  for 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  of  phye>iology  and  of  physical  science,  has  been  sup- 
plied, and  additions  to  this  are  continually  made.  A  chemical  laboratory,  ac- 
commodating eighteen  working  pupils,  and  supplied  with  the  needful  fixtures 
and  appliances,  has  been  fitted  up,  and  necessary  supplies  have  been  furnished 
at  the  cost  of  about  five  hundred  dollars.**  An  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
which  memliers  of  the  senior  class  may  be  assigned  as  assisUmts  or  apprentices 
to  superior  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  and  thus  have  practice 
in  the  government  ar.d  instruction  of  school  children.  This  brief  account  may 
be  fitly  closed  with  the  following  extract  from  the  report  made  by  the  principal 
in  the  centennial  year : — 

**'  Constant  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the  students,  a  majority  of  whom  report 
themselves  as  improved  in  this  respect  soon  after  entering  the  school.  Beoognizing 
the  physical  integrity  and  well-being  of  the  pupils  as  an  indispensable  pre-reqolsite  to 
their  socoess,  either  as  scholars  or  teachers,  we  postpone  the  care  of  their  health  to  no 
other  duty  whatever.  This  often  involves  a  sacriQee  of  present  progresa  in  study ;  hot. 
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aniess  wo  discredit  tho  most  emphatic  teachings  of  those  best  qoalifled  to  Judge,  it  is 
the  [mrt  of  wisdom.  Our  nim  is  first,  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  care  of  their 
heiftlth ;  and,  secoiidlr,  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  put  such  instmctioh  into  practice* 
Very  fbll  health  statistics  are  rcconlcd,  and  a  pretty  strict  and  searching  sanitary 
rigimo  mfllntained,  in  addition  to  much  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  throagh- 
out  the  course.  A  room  has  been  neatly  and  a|)propriately  arranged,  in  which  the 
pupils  who  renutiu  during  recess  take  their  meals  at  tables,  with  settees  appropriately 
arranged,  and  where  the  graces  of  social  life  are  seen  and  cultivated." 

Prof.  E.  Harlow  Russell  has  been  tho  principal  of  the  school  from  the  begin- 
ing.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  Miss  Rcliccca  Jones  and  Miss  Florence  Foster 
have  been  assistants  the  same  length  of  time.  Other  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed,  making  a  full  corps  according  to  the  wants  of  tho  school. 

Cushing  Academy.  — This  academy,  situated  in  Ashburnham,  is  one  of  the 
most  recently  established  of  our  superior  institutions.  The  history  of  its  in- 
ception and  estiiblishment,  illustnitcs  the  way  in  which  a  train,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  influences  long  at  work,  finally  culminate  in  a  grand  result.  Tho  first 
minister  of  Ashburnham,  tho  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  was  the  Roy. 
Jonathan  Winchester.  The  second  minister  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cushing, 
whoso  pastorate  extended  over  nearly  half  a  century..  By  the  liberality  of  de- 
scendants of  these  men,  the  institution  is  now  named  *^  Cushing  Acadcuiy," 
and  tho  ample  grounds  on  which  it  stands,  are  called  "Winchester  Square.** 

The  founder  of  the  academy  was  the  late  Thomas  Parkman  Cushing,  a  Boston 
merchant.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cushing,  and  a  descendant,  on  b;ith  sides, 
of  clerical  ancestors.  Living  in  Boston  he  became  intimato  with  tho  Rev.  Dr. 
Wayland,  at  one  time  a  Baptist  clergyman  there,  and  afterwards  celebrated  as 
the  president  of  Brown  University.  Moreover,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Cushing,  was 
ap  enlightened  friend  of  education  iu  its  highest  sense.  Mr.  Cushing,  after 
providing  for  bis  family,  left  a  le;;acy  for  foun(|ing  an  academy  in  hi^  native 
place,  to  be  attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes  over  ten  years  of  ago.  The  trus- 
tees, selected  by  himself,  named  by  himself  in  his  will,  wero  Rev.  Francis 
Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  the  Iton.  Charles  G.  Loring,  and  the  Hon.  H^man 
Lincoln.  The  fund  was  to  accumulate,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
will,  and  at  a  proper  time,  the  trustees  were  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  ah 
act  of  incorporation,  which  should  include  the  names  of  a  permanent  board  of 
trustees.  The  act  was  passed  May  16,  in  the  year  1^65  ;  and  tho  board  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  gentlemen,  five  of  whom  were  citizens  of  Ashburnham.  Dr. 
Wayland  was  the  first  president  of  this  board.  '   '    ^ 

The  character  of  Mr.  Cushing,  and  his  desigii  in  founding  the  academyf 
are  expressed  in  a  sentence  of  his  will,  which  is  copied  in  the  preamble  of  the 
act  of  incorporation,  as  follows:  **The  stability  of  our  laws  and  the  safety  of 
our  government,  the  right  direction  of  our  republican  institutions,  the  preser- 
▼atipn  of  virtue  and  good  morals,  iu  short,  tho  well-being  and  happiness  of 
flocipty  dc[)endy  in  a  great  degree',  upon  the  diffusion  of  practical  and  useful 
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knowledge  among  tho  people,*'  Mr  Gushing  goes  on  to  sny  that  he  was  **  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  using  a  portion  of  the  estate  with  which  God  had  blessed 
bim^  for  the  promotion  of  so  important  an  object  as  that  of  improving  tho  edu- 
cation, and  thus  of  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  minds  of  the  rising  and 
of  future  generations.'* 

The  trustees  imder  the  act  soon  had  a  meeting,  and  organized  by  the  choice 
of  officers ;  Dr.  Wayland  being  the  first  president,  Rev.  J.  D.  Crosby,  secrctaiy, 
and  Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  ti-easurer.  The  funds  of  the  academy  were  well 
invented,  being  somewhat  over  eighty  thousand  dollars.  None  of  this  sum  was, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  will,  to  be  devoted  to  building  purposes.  Tho  trus- 
tees voted  to  make  their  capital  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  not  to 
build  until  a  building  fund  should  be  accumulated  sufficient  to  erect  an  edifice 
suitajble  for  the  academy.  The  fund  increased  so  fast  that  in  1873  a  building 
pommittee  was  chosen,  and  directed  to  proceed  in  the  work.  The  foundation 
was  laid  that  year,  and  in  the  following  the  building  was  erected.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1875,  furniture  was  obtained,  and  everything  set  in 
order  for  the  opening  of  the  academy.  The  cost  of  building  and  furniture  was 
about  ninety  thousand  dollars..  Subsequent  additions  have  carried  the  expense 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  higher.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
Mr.  George  C.  Winchester,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  work  was  the  late 
Honn  Ohio  Whitney.  The  academy  is  one  of  the  most  costly  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  educational  buildings  in  the  county.  It  is  over  one  hundred  feet 
ioBg,  with  ample  breadth,  has  a  high  basement,  two  lofty  stories,  and  a 
l^gh  French  roof,  which  gives  a  grand  hall,  extending  the  whole  length  a^ 
breadth  of  the  building?.  There  are  towers  at  each  corner,  and  a  loftier  tower 
in  the  centre -front,  in  which  a  large  and  finely-sounding  beU  is  placed.  The 
material  is  brick,  with  granite  basement  and  trimmings,  all  put  trigether  in  the 
mp^  thorough  and  workman-like  manner.  The  aandemy  occupies  a  splendid 
site,  overlooking  the  village,  the  valley  below,  and  looking  out  upon  the  broad- 
backed  hills  which  make  up  much  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinityl 

Appropriations  were  soon  made  for  the  purchase  of  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  a  reference  library  and  musical  instruments.  The  course  of  study 
•  is  arranged  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  classical  department  requires  four  years  of 
study,  except  to  those  who  enter  at  an  advanced  standing.  The  English  course 
occupies  three  years.  The  instruction  is  thorough,  and  the  government  of  the 
school  is  mild,  but  firm.  The  principal,  from  the  beginning,  has  beeuProf.  Edwin 
Pierce,  A.  M.,  the  vice-principal  is  Prof.  James  E.  Vose,  and  the  preceptress 
is  Miss  Mary  P.  Jefts,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  The  two 
gentlemen  have  had  long  and  varied  experience  in  teaching  and  conducting 
schools.  Other  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  various  branches,  include 
ing  chemistry,  to  which  special  attention  is  given,  and  for  which  superior 
facilities  are  secured.  The  school  was  opened  Sept.  8,  1875,  the  baildiog 
having  been  dedicated  with  appropriate  services  on  the  preceding  day»  when 
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the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock^  then  president  of  the  board,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent discourse,^  and  was  followed  by  others.  The  present  president  is  Abra- 
bainLowe«  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Bullock  having  resigned  his  place  on  the 
board.  Since  the  opening  the  school  has  had  nearly  four  years  of  prosperity ^^ 
and  has  sent  several  graduates  to  college,  besides  giving  a  good  academical 
education  to  many  others.  More  full  pailiculars  of  this  academy  will  bo  found 
in  the  historical  sketch  of  Ashburnham,  contained  in  this  work. 

Bromfield  Sdiocl. — The  latest  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county  is 
the  Bromfield  School,  in  Harvard,  founded  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Manipiret  ,Bi*om- 
field  Blanchard,  in  1877.  A  substantial  brick  building,  the  interior  of  which 
consists  of  a  session  hall,  lecture  room,  library,  chemistry  room,  two  recitation 
rooms,  and  two  cloak  rooms,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Bromfield  estate.  Here  is  another  illustration  of  inherited  influence.  The 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  preceptor  of  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover.  Then  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  lan- 
guages in  Harvard  College.  At  the  death  of  President  Willard,  he  became 
acting  president  of  the  college  ad  interim.  A  (tor  that  he  became  one  of  the 
most  active  founders  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and  was  inducted 
into  the  ofiice  of  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  that  institution.  This  was  ip 
1808.  He  was  prominent  in  all  matters  of  high  interest  to  the  church  till  1820, 
.ifhen  he  removed  to  Harvard,  being  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  The  last  six 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  He  died  in  1826.. 
His  second  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  Bromfield  of  Harvard,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children.  One  of  these  was.Margaret,  who  became  the  wife  of  TBiev, 
L  H*  T.  Blanchard.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  18^3  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard.  The  school  was  founded  by  his 
wife  (then ;  a  widow,  in  1877),  as  has  been  already  stated.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  Dr.  Pearson  had  a  desire  that  an  academical  school  should  be 
established  iu  Harvard,  the  home  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  residence  in  his  late^ 
years.  If  this  is  true,  the  piety  of  a  daughter  has  realized  his  patriarchal 
wishes. 

The  original  design  of  the  founder,  Mrs.  Blanchard,  was  to  make  the  insti- 
tution one  where  young  women  might  obtain  ^education  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning ; "  but  young  men  might  be  admitted  also,  under  certain  restrictions, 
as  the  trustees  should  judge  expeifiient.  Those  latter  state  that  the  **  endow- 
ment fund  was  large  euoudi  to  make  the  iustitution  indcpcndeut  of  tuition 
receipts,**  and  thereibre  riot  subject  to  the  **  peculiar  prejudices  of  patrons  or 
pnpilR,"  while  its  ^  organization  renders  it  secure  from  the  menaces  of  local  and 
temporary  disturbances."  They  state  further,  lhn.t  its  **  control  by  a  body  of 
tjrustees  severally  standing  high  in  professional  life,  ensures  its  devotion  solely 
to  the  welfare  of  the  students,  its  nvmagement  upon  the  broadest  principles, 
and  its  adoption  of  the  most  advanced  methods.''  , 

.  The  cpurse^of  study  fills  three  years ;  the  year  is  (divided  into  three  terms,  in 
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the  aggregate  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  weeks  in  the  year.  The  curriculum 
embraces  three  dcpaitments — the  literary,  the  scientific,  and  the  collegiate*  The 
yeiirs  are  termed  the  Junior  year,  the  Cursor  3'car,  and  ihc  Senior  3'ear.  The 
conditions  of  admission  and  of  continuance  in  ihe  school  are  high,  and  such,  if 
adhered  to,  as  will  ensure  good  scholarship.  The  school  was  organized 
Sept.  17,  1878,  by  Mr.  Charles  VT.  Stickncy,  with  an  examination  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission.  Thirty-nine  were  found  qualified  for  admission.  The 
instructors  are  Charles  W.  Slickney,  A.  B.,  William  L.  Hooper,  A.  M.,  and 
Mrs.  Henrietta  N.  Stickney,  who  has  charge  Of  the  biusical  department. 
Henry  B.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  is  president  of  the  board,  and  Roy. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  are  members.  This 
sketch  is  given  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  secondary  schools  in 
the  county,  but  further  particulars'  will  probably  find  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Harvard. 

Perhaps  some  former  or  existing  schools  or  acadcoiies,  which  deserve  hon- 
orable mention,  have  escaped  notice  in  this  hasty  sketch.  If  so,  they  will, 
without  doubt,  be  duly  honored  in  the  history  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are^ 
of  were,  located.  But  surely  this  record  is  enough  to  show  that  the  good  peo- 
ple oif  Worcester  County,  in  all  their  generations,  have  set  a  high  estimate  upon 
i\kO  institutions  of  learning  which  have  been  sustiincd  at  such  cost.  The 
liberal  endowments  by  wealthy  friends'  of  a  superior  meutal  training, 
whether  academical,  scientific,  military,  literary,  or  collegiate,  raise  our  hopes 
for  the  future  of  our  childi*en  and  youth.  While  the  common  scbbols  are  in 
the  piith  of  progress,  the  means  of  further  advance  in  the  line  of  a  highbr  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training  will  be  niade  more  easy  and  accessible.  By 'the 
enforcement  of  the  j^rovisious  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  schoojing  of  all 
children  urider  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  by  increasing  the  interest  of  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  education  of  their  children,  results  will  be  attained 
which  even  our  forefathers,  who  were  far  in  advance  of  their  age,  never  dared 
to  expect. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


SOCIETIES  Am>  Assocunom. 


There  are  many  associations  of  a  literary,  ag^ricultural,  musical,  scientifio 
or  antiquarian  nature,  which  are  not  local  in  the  municipal  sense,  but  extend 
over  parts  of  the  county,  or  the  whole  of  it,  and,  m  some  cases,  reach  out  to 
other  States.  A  brief  account  of  some  of  these  will  be  looked  for  in  a  cotioty 
history. 

The  Ameriean  ArUiquariah  Societj/  was  formed  in  1812.    The  first  steps 
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were  taken  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.»  Hon.  Nathaniel  Paine,  Dr.  TVUliani 
Paine,  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  Sr.,  Sev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  and.  Hon. 
Edward  Bangs,  all  of  Worcester.  In  the  absence  of  authority  in  Congrefs  to 
grant  such  charters,  they  applied  to  the  General  Court  for  an  aot  of 
inoorporation,  which  was  granted.  The  preamble  states  the  object  of  the 
association  very  succinctly :  **  Whereas,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
antiquities  of  our  country,  and  of  curious  and  valuable  productions  in  Art  and 
Nature,  hav'e  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  8[)hcre  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  science,  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  moral  and  political  events,  and 
to  improve  and  interest  posterity,"  therefore  the  movers  pray  for  legislative 
sanction.  The  act  was  approved  by  Gov.  Caleb  Strong,  on  the  24th  of  Qc^ 
bcr,  1812.  ^ 

The  corporators  were  Isaiah  Thomas,  Levi  Lincoln,  Harrison  Gray  Otist 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Edward  Bangs^  John  T.  Eirkland,  Aaron 
Bancroft,  Jonathan  H.  Lyman^  Elijah  II.  Mills,  Elisba  Hammond,  Timothy 
Williams,  William  D.  Peck,  John  Lowell,  Edmund  D\Tight,  Eleazer  James, 
Josiah  Quincy,  William  S.  Shaw,  Francis  Blake,  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.^  Samuel 
M.  Burnside,  'Benjamin  Russell,  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  Bedford  Webster, 
-Thoknas  Walleut,  Ebonezor  T.  Andrews,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.,  William  Wells. 

The  meeting  for  effecting  an  organization  under  the  charter  was  held  in 
Boston,  Nov.  19,  1812,  when  ten  members  were  present.  Isaiah  Thomas 
was  chosen  president ;  William  D.  Peck,  vice-president ;  Thaddeus  M.  Harris, 
corresponding  secretary;  and  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  recording  secretary. 
*  On  the  18th  of  February,  1813,  Dr.  William  Paine  was  chosen  second  vioe- 
prestdent,  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  treasurer.  The  councillors  were  Timothy 
Bigelow  of  Medford;  Aaron  Bancroft  and  Edward  Bangs  of  Worcester; 
George  Oibbs  of  Boston ;  William  Bentley  of  Salem ;  Bedford  Webster  and 
•Benjamin  Bussell  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Thomas  presented  his  private  library,  valued  at  five  thousand  dollara,  to 
the  society.  He  received  a.  vote  of  thanks,  and  was  requested  to  keep  it  in  his 
poteession  till  a  suitable  place  could  bo  prepared.  The  library,  and  the  cabi- 
net which  had  been  started,'  received  .many  additions  from  Mr.  Thomas  and 

'  "Others  during  the  next  four  years. 
'  Valuable  manuscripts  oame  into  the  possession  of  the  society  from  time  to 
time.  Among  theni  was  a  copy  of  the  records  of  Boston  from  1634  to  1660. 
The  Icttcr-book  of  Cotton  lilatber,  and  the  journal  of  Jncreado  Mather  iu  1685, 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Crocker  of  Boston.  .  She  was  a  daughter  of  Cotton 
Mather.     About  nine  hundred  Volumes  from  the  libraries  of  the  Mathers  came 

*  from  the  same  donor. 

Some  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  library  build- 
ing was  experienced;  but,  in  1810,  Mr.  Thomas  offered  to  put  up  a. suitable 

'  edifice  at  bis  own  expense.     The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and,  at  ]^ia 
request,  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  society  to  superintend  the  work.,,  At 
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ibis  time,  tho  library  contained  about  ^ix  tliousaud  volumes ;  many  of  them 
rare  and  valuable  works.  The  cabinet  abo  began  to  bo  filled  with  curious  and 
instructive  articles. 

■ 

The  society  had  now  become  national,  and  even  coqtinental,  in  its  scope 
and  its  connections.  Honorary  members  were  chosen  from  distinguished  gen* 
tlemen  belonging  to  other  parts  of  our  country,  ns  well  as  other  nations,  and 
articles  of  value,  suitable  to  the  objects  of  the  society,  were  sought  for,  by  way 
of  correspondence,  from  men  of  antiquarian  and  literary  tastes,  wherever  they 
might  be  reached.  Books,  pamphlets  and  relics  were  received  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  *  Among  these  are  many  Indian  relics,  utensils  and 
weapons. 

The  society  holds  regular  meetings  twice  each  year.  The  annual  meeting 
for  the  choice  of  officers  and  other  business  is  held  in  the  month  of  October,  in 
the  Antiquarian  Hall,  in  Worcester.  A  semi-annual  meeting  is  held  in  Boston 
at  the  rooms  of  tho  American  Academy  of  Ails  and  Sciences. 

The  first  library  building  was  on  the  east  side  of  Summer  Street,  corner  of 
Belmont,  where  it  now  remains,  though  devoted  to  other  uses.  Jt  was  large 
and  convenient,  compared  with  such  edifices  at  the  time  of  its  erection ;  but 
some  of  its  ai)artmcuts  were  damp,  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  books.  Therefore  it  became,  in  tho  course  of  years,  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, ^nd  even  necessity,  to  erect  a  now  and  more  commodious  houso.  on^a 
better  location. 

Accordingly,  in  1853,  a  new  building  of  two  stories  high  was  erected  oo 
land  given  by  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  also  contributed  five  tbo^ifand 
dollars  towards  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  library  room,  with: floor, 
gallery  and  alcoves,  seemed  spacious  enough  at  the  time  of  its  buili}ing, ]>ut  the 
'  rapid  growth  of  the  library  tnom  soon  showed  that  further  space  must  be  pro- 
vided before  a  great  lapse  of  time.  There  was  a  lot  in  the.  rear,  affording 
spa6e  for  a  considerable  addition.  This  the- Hon.  Stephen. Salisbury^ rpur- 
teased,  and  gave  a  fund  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  which  amounted,  wh^n 
needed,  to  atout  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  •addition  was  made  in 
the  year  1877-8.  The  whole  structure  now  ranks  among  the  laigest,  piost 
elegant  and  convenient  library  buildings  in  the  country.  In  its  contents 
it  is  unique,  combining  literature  in  every  branch  of  hnman  learniizgi^  and 
relics,  antiquities  and  implements  of  peaceful  and«  warlike  use.  D^Ianuscripts* 
black-letter  books,  illuminated  books,  works  in  many  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  living  and  dead,  fill  the  shelves  and  cases.  Portraits  and  busts,  in 
grettt  number  and  value,  adorn  tho  walls.  It  is  resorted  to  daily  by  carious 
visitors,  and  its  ample  stores  of  materials  for  history  and  biography  are  coo-- 
suited  by  studenta  and  men  of  literary  tastes.  The  courtesy  of  the  librarians 
has  made  tho  place  a  pleasant  resort,  and  their  knowledge  of  tho  contents 
of  the  numerous  works  makes  them  greatly  helpful  to  all  who  aeek  their 
gokbrnce. 
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lo  1831,  it  was  yotcd  that  the  number  of  American  mcmliers  should  be 
limited  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  In  the  same  3*cur,  President  Thomas, 
at  hb  decease,  bequeathed  the  balance  of  his  books,  engravings  and  coins, 
and  also  n  sum  of  money  to  constitute  the  basis  of  two  |>ernianent  funds. 
One  was  to  bo  the  librarian's  fund,  and  the  otlier  a  collection  and  research  fund. 

Since  then,  several  other  funds  have  I)een  established ;  and  the  aggregate 
is  now  about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  One  is  a  publishing  fund,  of  about 
nine  thousand  dollars.  A  binding  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  foundeci 
sofne  years  ago  by  President  Salisbury. 

In  1876,.tho  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was  over  sixty  thousand ; 
over  four  thousand  of  these  were  volumes  of  newspapers,  from  the  ^  Boston 
News  Letter  **  of  April  24*  1724,  to  the  issues  of  the  lost  year.  Some  of  these 
an  huge  volumes,  containing  history  in  its  crude  details,  hereafter  to  be 
ebborated  into  historical  classics. 

The  manuscripts  have  had  a  large  if  qot  proportionate  increase.  In  this 
regard  the  libniry  is  rich,  and  will  become  more  so  in  coming  years.  The 
Indian  and  arclueological  specimens,  in  vast  variety,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
casual  visitor,  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  thou^^htful. 

The^  presidents  of  the  society  have  been  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  the 
founder,  Hon.  Thomas  L^  Winthrop,  LL..D.,  the  Hon.  Edward  l^verett, 
XiLt.  D.,  Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  LL.  D.,  its  great 
benefactor y  who  now,  at  a  venerable  but  active  and  munificent  old  ago,  occupies 
the;  position.  .   , 

The.  librarians  have  been -William  Lincoln,  Christppher  C.  Baldwin,  and 
Samuel  p.  Ebiven.  Edmund  M.  Barton,  employed  several  years  iu,the  library^ 
is  now  the  efficient  assistant  librarian.  The  institution,  on  the  whole,  enjoys  a 
prosperous  activity,  and  has  become  not  only  an  essential  factor  of  the  county 
and  State^  buta  thing  not  to  bo  spared  from  the  nation. 

TIijB  Worccfiter  Society  of  Antiquity. — The  first  meeting  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  this  societ}',  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Saqiuel  E.  Staples 
Jap.  24,  1875.  At  a ,  subsequent  meeting,  February  13,  the  30ciety  was 
formed  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  following  gentlemen  being 
present  and  concurring :  Samuel  E.  Staples,  John  G.  Smith,  Franklin  P. 
Iiice,'Ilichard/0'FIynn,  Henry  D.  Barber,  H^nry  F.  Stedman,  and  Daniel 
Seagrave.  .      , 


At  the  first  regular  meeting  held  under  the  constitution,  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  Samuel  E.  Staples ;.  Vicc-Presidpnt,  Ilcury  D.  Barber  \ 
Secretary,  Daniel  Seagrave ;  Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Stedman ;  Librarian,  John 
Qv  Smith. 

.  Thq  society  being  thus  organized,  held  regular  meetings,  and  had  a  steady 
growth,  until  in  the  beginning  of  1878  there  were  movp  than  fifty  names  on  the 
roll  of  members,  besides  a  respectable  list  of  honorary  members.  In  1877  the 
society  was  incorporated  under  the  general  statute  relating  to  corporations. 
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lu  this  docamcnt  Ijie  object  of  the  society  is  stated  as  being  '^for  the  purpose  of 
cultivutin<x  and  enconra^rinir  amon<;  its  members  n  lovo  and  admiration  for  anti- 
quarian  research  and  nrchieologicnl  science,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  any  historical  matter  that  might  otherwise  bo  lost ;  also  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  antiquarian  relics  of  every  description.'*  '  This  object 
has  been  faithfully  adhered  to  thus  far,  and  much  activity  has  been  exhibited  in 
making  collections  of  ancient  books,  relics,  &c.,  illustrating  the  past.  One 
object  of  the  society  is  to  copy  and  print  the  inscriptions  on  the  ancient  bury- 
ing-gi'ounds  of  the  county.  The  old  burying-ground  on  the  Common,  iu  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  is  now  a  pleasant  grove,  with  no  sign  to  mark 
it  as  a  burial  place ;  yet  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  resting  there.  Id  1846, 
William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  now  the  city  treasurer,  made  a  map  of  this  yard,  and 
copied  every  inscription,  with  numbers,  so  that  the  position  of  each  grave 
might  be  found.  This  was  published,  and  by  permission  of  Mr.  Barton,  it  baa 
been  reprinted  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  1876  to  collect  inscriptions  from  other  plaees 
of  burial.  Messrs.  Ellery  B.  Crane,  Albert  A.  Lovell,  and  Franklin  P.  filibeg 
the  meqibers  of  this  committee,  have  completed  the  work  in  the  old  Mechanic 
Street  yard  in  Worcester,  and  have  over  a  thousand  inscriptions  collected  in 
the  towns  of  Lancaster,  Mendon,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lunenburg.  This  work  is 
to  be  continued  in  other  towns  in  the  county.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Me^ 
chanic  Street  cemetery  have  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  soksiety. 
,  The  officers  at  present  are  as  follows :  President,  Hon.  Clark  Jillson ;  Yice- 
Presidents,  Ellery  B.  Crane,  Albert  Curtis ;  Secretary,  Daniel  Seagrave; 
Treasurer,  James  A.  Smith ;  Librarian,  Albert  A.  LovelK  There  are  istend- 
ing  committees  under  these  titles :  Executive  committee,  committee  on  ndml^ 
nations,  committee  on  biography,  and  committee  on  publication.  '/   *^  . 

The  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Natural  History  Association.  —  This  association 
was  formed  in  August,  1852,  under  the  name  of  the  Ybung  Men^s  Library 
Association.  It  was  designed  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  of  the 
city.  But  though  formed  at  that  date,  it  has  really  taken  the  place  of,  or  has 
absorbed  into  itself,  several  other  associations.  Membership  is  now  opeii  to 
residents  in  any  part  of  the  coiinly,  and  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen* 

It  api^ars  from  the  **  Account  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Natural  History 
Association,"  prepared  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  187G,  by  Mr.  Natbaniel 
Paine,  that  a  s(X5iety  styled  the  Worcester  Lyceum  cif  Natural  History  had  been 
formed  in  1825.  A  small  collection  of  minerals,  birds,  shells,  and  other  spec- 
imens in  natural  history  was  made  and  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  In  1830  active  exertions  to  increase  the  collection 
ceased.  This  collection  was  given  to  the  present  lyceum  by  the  sunrtving 
members  of  the  first,  when  the  natural  history  department  was  organised. 

In  1829  the  Worcester  County  Lyceum  was  started,  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Emory  Woslibum^  afterwards  governor  of  the  Cadnnonwealth. 
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The  subject  of  common  schools,  and  tho  making  of  maps  and  plans  of  the  towns 
in  thjB  county  was  discussed.  Measures  were  uiso  taken  to  form  a  public 
libraiy.  The  result  was  the  incorporation  of  ''The  Worcester  County  Athe* 
nsBum  **  in  March,  1830,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  general  library  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  Rev.  Oeorge  Allen  was  president;  F.  W.  Paine,  treas- 
urer, and  William  Lincoln,  secretary.  Some,  however,  wanted  a  (own  organ- 
issation  of  a  literary  character,  and  secured  the  formation  of  the  **  Worcester 
Lyceum.** 

With  these  f;icts  in  mind  we  go  back  to  the  year  1853,  when,  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  constitution  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association  was 
adopted.  The  committee  who  reported  the  document  were  Francis  H.  Dewey, 
Henry  Chapin,  William  Cross  and  Joseph  ]SIason.  The  object  of  the  society 
was  stated  to  bo  **the  improvement  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  of  Worcester 
by  affording  them  intellectual  and  social  advantages  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
library,  reading-room,  and  such  courses  of  lectures  and  classes  as  may  conduce 
to  this  end." 

The  association  was  organized  in  December  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  Francis  H.  Dewey,  president ;  George  W.  Bentley,  vice-president; 
Qeoi^e  F.  Hoar,  corresponding  secretary ;  Nathaniel  Paine,  recording  scqre- 
tary ;  Henry  Woodward,  treasurer ;  and  fourteen  directors.  In  January,  1853, 
the  society  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  April 
the  above-named  officers  w^ere  re*electedj  with  the  addition  of  William  Cross 
as  second  vice-president. 

Measures  were  taken  at  once  to  found  a  library.     Between  thirteen  and 

•.  .         .  >  '        •  • 

fourteen  hundred  dollars  were  given  in  cosh,  and  about  nine  hundred  volumes. 
The  library  was  opened  in  June,  1853,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  com- 
mittee reported  a  most  gratifying  result.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  books 
was  one  dollar  per  annum ;  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  persons  bad  taken  out, 
in  about  six  months,  ^  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  books,  or  an 
average  of  six  times  a  year  for  every  book  in  the  library.'^  The  number  of 
volumes  was  then  about  eighteen  .hundred.  Besides,  a  reading-room  was 
established,  and  for  the  time  was  well  furnished  with  papers  and  periodicals. 
At  a  later  date,  in  1865.  the  association  contributed  three  huudred  dollars 
towards  establbhing  the  Free  Public  Reading-Room. 

,  In  1854  a  natural  historjr  department  was  organized,  with  Rev.  E.  E.  E[ale 
as  chairman,  .a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  eight  curators.  This  was  but  an 
jf^djunet.at  first,  but  since  the  library  and  readiug-room  have  been  giyt^n  up,  it 

^has:  become  .the  main  object  of  the  society.  At  this  time  the  Worcester 
JLyceum  of  Natural  History,  already  spoken  of,  transferred  its  collection^  of 
minerals,  birds,  shells,  and  other  specimens  to  the  present  society ;  and  ihis 
collection  was  the  nucleus  of  tho  extensive  cabinet  which  now  takes' hi^h  rank 

.  compared  with^^imilar  institutions.  The  extent  to  which  the  cabinet  has  been 
increased  will  be.  given  below. 
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In  1B55  the  Rhetorical  Society,  which  was  Btartcd  a  few  years'  before,  was 
merged  in  the  association,  and  its  library  placed  under  its  control/  In  doe 
time  the  Worcester  County  Lyceum  and  the  Worcester  County  AtheusBum 
seem  to  have  transferred  all  of  their  essential  life,  as  well  as  their  books,  to 
this  association,  so  that  by  1856  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraiy  was 
nearly  four  thousand,  and  a  course  of  j^opular  lectures  on  scientific  and  literary 
subjects  had  been  established. 

In  1856  Dr.  John  Green  placed  his  large  private  library  in  the  charge  of  tho 
association  ;  but  subsequently,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to 
found  a  free  public  library  in  Worcester,  Dr.  Green  transferred  his  volumes  to 
the  city,  and  the  association  took  the  same  course.  Dr.  Green's  gift  formed 
-the  foundation  of  the  Public  Reference  Library,  and  the  gift  by  the  associktion 
in  1859,  of  its  four  thousand  iSvc  hundred  volumes,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
circulating  department  of  the  Free  City  LibraYy.  '       . 

The  association  now  turned  attention  mainly  to  the  subject  of  naturki  his- 

*  i 

,  tory,  and  became  almost  strictly  a  scientific  institution.    It  was  named  ini  1866 

'  The  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Natural  History  Association^  aild  still  beinrs  the 

name.    For  books,  the  members  how  depend  upon  the  Public  Library ^^  the 

Medical  Library,  and  a  small  library  of  reference  owned  by  the  associar 

tion.  .    - . 

As  now  organized,  after  all  the  mutations  above  noted,  the  objects  of  the 
association  are  ^thc  diffusion  and  promotion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Worcester ;  first,  by  courses  of  popular 
'  lectures';  second,  by  encouraging  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  by  the  col* 
lection  and  preservation  of  specimens  in  the  various  departments,  together  wjth 
a  library  with  a  view  to  that  end ;  third,  by  aiding  in  the  study  of  otlier 
sciences  and  the  fine  atis  through  acquiring  such  collections,  and  fay  siidi 'other 
means  as  the  association  may  from  time  to  time  adopt.** 

The  association  has  popular  courses  of  lectures  each  winter,  and  thes^  being 
open  to  the  public  arc  a  source  of  revenue  as  well  as  a  means  of  diffo^ing 
knowledge.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  through  the  year,  except  iii  Jdlyt 
August,  and  September,  when  papers  are  read  and  discussions  are  held  on 
topics  germane  to  the  objects  of  the  society.  The  cabinet,  which  is  large  tnd 
in  fine  condition,  is  open  to  the  public  once  a  week,  except  in  time  of  summer 
vacation.  The  following  condensed  statement  gives  some  idea  g(  the  aiiioont 
of  work  done  by  the  memliers,  and  of  the  ricfaueiss  of  the  results. 

The  Botanical  Department  contained,  January,  1879,  about  fifteen  hundred 
specimens,  including  woods,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  lichens,  seeds,  and  plaiito. 
Also  ferns,  fruits,  and  woods  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
wide  domain. 

There  are  in  the  Cobchological  Department  over  fifteen  hundred  species, 
and  about  four  thousand  specimens.  In  Compatlative  Anatomy  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twelve  species;  in  Ornithology,  one  hundred  and  eigfaty4lhre 
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species  of  btrdst  besides  nests  and  eggs.  About  cightceh  hundred  specimeos 
JD  Geology  and  Mineralogy  belong  to  the  cabinet.  The  dcpartmcuts  of  Mam* 
malia,  Articulata,  Radiati,  and  MoUubca  contain,  in  the  a^^regate»  over  nine- 
teen hundred  species,  and  above  twenty-three  hundred  speciaieu:^.  The 
departments  of  Herpetology,  Icthyology,  Paleontology^  and  Anthropology  are 
well  represented  by  species  and  specimens ;  by  fossils  and  shells,  with  vegeta- 
ble impressions ;  by  Indian  utensils,  weni>ons,  and  relics. 

The  society  has  become  an  educating  power  in  the  county.  Besides  its 
papers,  discussions,  and  lectures,  it  hblds  ^  field  days,",  when  the  male  and 
female  members  explore  particukr  sections  of  the  county,  and  return,  after  a 
day  of  .pleasure,  laden  with  spoils. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  of  the  Association ;  President,  Bcy. 
Thomas  £.  St.  John ;  vice-presidents,  James  Bushec,  Daniel  Seogravo ;  record- 
ing secretary,  Herbert  D.  Braman^  corresponding  secretory,  Thomas  A.  Dick- 
inaop ;  treasurer,  Edward  O.  Parker.  Besides  the^e  are  a  superintendent  of 
the  cabinet,  a  lecture  committee,  and  six  curators,  having  charge  of  different 
departments.  The  only  active  member  and  officer  at  the  time  of  organization^ 
who  holds  the  sumo  relation  now,  is  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine. 

37i^  Worcester  County  Musical  Association.  —  Tho  singing^chool  has  always 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  working  of  New  England  society.  Pres.  Nott 
of  Union  College,  who  remembered  ^  old  times,**:  used  to  say. that  singing  schools 
had  ipuch  to  do  in  promoting. good  morals,  early  marriages,  and  the  large  fam- 
ilies of  the  lost  century.  Nor  were  singing  meetings,  confined  to  tho  young 
people  of  a  parish  or  neighborhood.  A  hundi*cd  and  forty  or  fifty  years  ago^ 
itwa^  the  custom  to  have  conventions,  by  wbatqvcr'  namo  they  were  .called, 
when  singers  came  together  from  adjoiuing  towns  "to  practise  the  music'' 
which  they  had. in  those  days.  They  wcrp  seasons  of  interest,  enjoyment  and 
unbounded  hospitality.  But  thb  was  a  temporary-  fashion,  and  vcical  music, 
like  other  things,  had  its  fluctuations.  In  the  Revolution,  iis  in  the. preceding 
wars,  when  tho  young  men  were  off  in  the  army,  and  the  singing  on  Sunday 
was  left  to  their  elders,  there  was  very  little  encouragement  .to  have  singing 
schools.  I 

Then  came  the  composers  about  the  close  of  the  century,  some  of  whose  tunes 
are  yi^t  heard  in  our  woirship,  while  others  only  add  to  the  ludicrous-  perform- 
ances of  the  **  Old  Folks'  Concert."  Those  were  pleasant  times,  whether  eighty 
or  a  hundred  anc}  fifty  years  ago.;  for  those  writers  have  an  entirely  false  view 
of  ancient  New  England  life,  who  conceive  of  it  as  shrouded  in^  gloom..  Its 
people  were  the  happiest  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

>  The  great  revival  in  sacred  music  forty  or  fifty. years  since^  in  the  inception  and 
progress  of  which  Dr.  .Lowell  Mason  bore  a*  prominent  part,  has  secured  per- 
manent results.  .The  instruction  given  in  singing  to  the  children  and  youth  in 
the.  public  schools,  has  been  preparing  tho  way  for  better*  music  in  the  house  of 
Ood»     The  fgcilj^ties. of  modern  travel  enable  (he  singers  and  performers  scat* 
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tered  over  a  county  to  come  together  in  a  central  place  for  comparison,  and 
for  mutual  improvement  under  trained  leaders.  It  is  now  almost  thirty  years 
since  the  impulse  towards  united  effort  in^  Worcester  County ,  found  expresrsion 
in  a  musical  convention  held  in  the  shire  town  in  1832.  The  attendance  was 
not  large,  however,  and  the  attempt  was  not  a  success.  Not  until  1858  was 
there  sufficient  interest  awakened  to  call  together  a  latge  number  of  singers, 
and  secure  a  succession.  This  meeting,  held  in  September,  1858,  was  under 
the  lead  of  Edward  Hamilton  of  Worcester,  and  B.  F.  Baker  of  Boston.  The 
convention  then  took  the  name  of  the  jSIusical  Institute.  The  same  gentlemen 
conducted  the  exercises  in  the  following  year.  In  1860  the  convention  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mozart  Society,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  and  E;  H.  Frost 
as  directors.  In  the  autumn  of  the  next  two  years,  the  conventions  were' under 
the  management  of  J.  A.  Dormau,  with  B.  F.  Baker  as  conductor.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  conventions  were  held  under  the  influence  of  leaders,  condoct- 
ors  or  composers  who  were  interested  in  some  particular  collection  of  music  which 
was  used  by  all  the  singers  present.  Though  improvement  in  vocal  music  was 
the  result,  yet  the  primary  object  seemed  to  be  the  introduction  of  bodks  and 
collections  from  which  the  conductors  -derived  a  profit.  Their  compensation 
was  derived,  in  great  measure,-  from  the  sale  of  hooks  at  the  time,  and  their 
introduction  into  schools  and  choirs,  afterwards,  by  those  in  attendant.  '  Bnt 
the  time  had  come  to  be  moved  by  a  higher  aim,  which  began  to  be  manifested 
in  18G3.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  two  conventions  were  held  in  Worcester,  at 
the  same  time.  One  assembled  at  the  City  Hall,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Porman,with  B.  F.  Baker  and  B.  D.  Allen  as  conductors.  The  other  c6nven- 
tion  met  in  Mechanics'  Hall.  The  management  Was  in  the  hands  of  J.  D. 
Moore ;  the  conductor  was  E.  H.  Frost.  ^  Towards  the  close  of  tho  meeting,  on 
the  second  of  October,  the  convention  in  AlechanicsVHall  adopted  the  nakne  of 
the  Worcester  County  Musical  Convention,  with  a  view  to  permanefnee,  lind 
electc^d  a  full  board  of  officers,  including  president,  vicei^presideftt,  reedrdidg 
and  corresponding  secretaries,  treasurer,  librarian,  and  twenty-six  directors 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  county.  Samuel  E.  Staples  was  <)hosen  )presi^ 
dent ;  the  vice-presidents  were  William  Sumner,  B.  K.  Deland,  Moses  G.  Lyobt 
A.  C.  Munroe  and  J.  H.  Samson;  the  recording  secretary  and  treasurer  was 
William  S.  Denny,  and  the  corresponding  secretary  and  librarian  was  James 
D.  Moore.  r    ^ 

This  organization  continues  to  the  present  time,  though  the  name  was 
changed  from  Convention  to  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1871.  There 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  annual  meetings  for  practice ;  the  attendafice 
has  been  larger,  the  people  of  the  city  have  patronized  it  more  liberally  by  being 
present  at  tho  concerts,  and  the  members  have  attained  to  a  higher  standard  d 
musical  performance.  The  introduction  and  sale  of  singing-books  have  been 
discarded,  and  the  officers  have  aimed  to  assimilate  the  meetings  to  the  great 
eounfy  musical  festivals  of  England.    Their  endeavor  has  met  with  encoiir* 
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aging  success.    The  influeoce  of  the  Associatioo  is  felt  in  all  the  religioua 
assemblies  of  the  county. 

Without  following  the  history  of  the  Association,  year  by  .year»  it  will  bo 
interesting  hereafter  to  know  the  names  of  the  conductors  at  the  various  meet- 
ings. Some  of  the  fallowing  gentlemen  have  taken  the  lead  on  several  occap 
sions :  E.  H.  Frost,  Edward  Hamilton,  Solon  Wilder,  W.  O.  Perkins,  George 
n.  Boot,  C.  P.  Morrison,  L.  II.  Southard,  L.  O.  Emerson,  Dudley  Buck,  B; 
D.  Allen.  Mr.  Zcmibn  has  been  the  conductor  for  several  years  past,  and 
many  prominent  artists,  native  and  foreign,  have  contributed  to  the  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  of  the  annual  meetings.  .  . 

A  few  citations  from  the  annual  publication  of  the  society  will  show  its  tone 
and  spirit,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  ennobling  work  to  which  the  members  aro 
yearly  called.  ^  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  managers  of  our  Asaocia* 
tion  .to  make  the  festivals  especially  useful  }n  elevating  and  improving,  the  t«sta 
of  its  members  for  music  which  shall  bo  ennobling  in  sentiment,  and  pure  and 
lofty  in  style.  The  grand  .  masteF*picces  of  the  most  renowned  composers  of 
ancient  apd  modem  times  have  been  produced  at  our  festivals,  with  the  assist-^ 
ance  of  artists  of  world-^wide  reputation."  Among  the  oratorios  produced  sev* 
eral  times  in  past  years,  have  been  the  ^^Creatipn,"  ^^I^Iijah,"  '^Samson,''  *' Judas . 
Maccabttus''  and  *' Joshua,*"*  with  all  the  accessories  of  instrumentation  aud  vocal 
art^**  The  object  and  aim  of  this  Association,  at  all  its  meetings,  is  ^  the  im* 
provcmcnt  of  choirs  in  the  performance  of  church-music ;  the  formation  of  an 
elevated  musical  taste,  tbrpugh  the  study  of  music  in  its  highest  departments, 
and  a  social,  genial,  harmoQio^s  rc-unioii  of  all  lovers  of  music.**    . 

Tl;ie  annual  assemblies  are  devoted  to  steady,  solid  work,  day  and  Bvening, 
Ib  the  course  pf  the  week  six  or  eight  concerts  arc  given  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  and  these  are  attended  by  large  ai^diences.  The  lighter  and  more 
entertaining  programmes  are  qiade  up  of  selections  from  the  mc^st  celebrated 
composers,  and  are  given  in  great  variety.  ,  In  1878  Banders  '^L* Allegro  f 
and  ^'IlPenseroso,'*  from  Milton,  was  given  with  great  effect.  The  closing 
concert /Was  Mendelssohn's  great  Qratorio  of  ^  Elijah,'*  with  Carl  Zerrabn  ascout 
ductpr,  and  G.  W.  Sumner  as  organist.  The  great  chorus  pf  the  AssociatioUi 
the  jQermania  Orchestra,  and  several  distinguished  vocalists,  united  in  rendering 
the  sublime  perforinance. 

The  officers  of  the  Associatiqn  for  the  year  1879  are  the  following :,  presidentt 
Hon.  William  R.  Hill,  Sutton ;  vice-president,  William  Sumuer ;  secretary,  A.  C. 
Mui^roe  i  treasurer,  J.  E.  Bcncblpy ;  librarian,  G.  \7«  Elkius ;  directors,  B.  D. 
Allen,'  I.  N.  Mctcalf,  Israel  Plummer,  C.  M.  Bent,  C.  E.  Wilder,  J.  L.  Adams, 
Bev«.*G.,M.  Howe,  Daniel  Downey.  . 

Tfie  Worcester  Choral  Union. — Much  of  the  improvement  in  musio  in  ''.Wor- 
cester and  vicinity  **  is  attributed,  to  this  association,  which  was  first  organized 
in  1850,  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1872.  Its  intention  was  "to  unite 
tbe  ^tire  .choral  fojice  of  the  city  and.  vicinity  for  the  practice  and  performance 
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of  Oratorio  and  kindred  styles  uf  music.''  Rehearsals  anunally  begin  in  Octo- 
ber. Carl  Zerrahn  is  the  musical  director,  aud  E.  B.  Story,  pianist.  Thin  is 
mainly  a  city  society,  but  as  it  includes  the  **  vicinity,*'  in  a  large  sense,  and  has 
wide^  influence,  a  brief  notice  of  it  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  The  oflBccrs  are  Charles  M.  Bent,  president ;  Charles  E.  Wilder,  tioe- 
prcsident ;  C.  A.  Lincoln,  treasurer ;  L,  M.  Lovcll,  secretary,  and  George  R.* 
Bliss,  librarian; 

The  Worcester  County  3I\i8ical  School. — Some  years  since  a  school  N^ith 
this  title  was  formed  in  Worcester  for  furnishing  **  thorough  instruction  in 
piano,  organ,  singing,  violin,  flute,  guitar,  harmony,  K^locution,"  with  a  corps 
of  nine  instructors.  Pupils  were  received  at  any  time  during  the-  school 
year. 

In  addition  to  this,  proficients  in  music,  residing  in  the  city,  are  employed 
in  the  way  of  their  profession  in  many  towns  throughout  the  county.  Some  go 
out  to  lead  choirs ;  some  to  hold  singing  schools ;  others  to  preside  at  the  organ 
on  Sundays,  and  others  still  to  teach  private  pupils.  In  all  these  ways  the 
central  city  of  the  county  is  exerting  a  permanent  influence  in  diffusing  and 
elevating  the  musical  taste  of  the  people.  '    ' 

Afusical  Conventions  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  county  have  been 
held  for  several  years  in  Gardner,  Athol,  and  i>erhaps  other  towns,  and  hav6 
been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  those  interested  in  the  promotion  Of  vocal, 
and  especially  sacred  music. 

The  Worcester  Agricultural  Society^  —  This  society  was  formed  in  1818^  and 
the  next  year  it  had  six  hundred  members.  Levi  Lincoln  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  vice-presidents  were  Daniel  Waldo  and  Thomas  W.  Ward ;  treas- 
urer, T.  Wheeler,  Esq. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Levi  Lincoln,  Jn  ;  record- 
ing secretary,  E.  D.  Bangs,  Esq.  .        •*  > 

The  first  cattle-show  and  exhibition  of  manufactures  was  held  October  7, 
1819,  and  from  that  time  the  society  has  exerted,  year  after  year,  a  steady  and 
healthy  influence  upon  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
county.  It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  full  history  of  the 
association,  and  there  is  no  need  of  it  in  this  connection.  The  power  of  the 
society  is  in  its  present  efficiency,  rather  than  in  its  past  reeotds.  Those  who 
want  information  in  this  line,  can  find  it  in  the  annual  reports.  Bot  as  the 
society  is  a  county  institution,  it  deserves  honorable  mention. 

The  present  officers  are :  Charles  B.  Pratt,  mayor  of  Worcetfter,  president ; 
George  H.  Estabrook,  secretary.  The  annual  exhibition  is  in  the  early  part 
of  September.     Among  societies  of  the  kind,  this  is  pre-eminent. 

The  names  and  officers  of  other  societies  of  the  kind  in  the  county  foUdw^  ib 
far  as  thede  societies  include  several  towns,  or  a  large  section  of  the  countj. 
Town  agricultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  and  societies  confined  to  limited 
neighborhoods,  will  properly  find  a  place  in  the  sketches  of  towns. 

There  are  five  of  these  district  agricultural  societies  in  the  eountj.    One  b 
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called  The  WarceHer  West  Society ^  and  holds  iU  annual  exhibition,  one  or  two 
days,  in  Barre.  Several  towns  in  that  section  unite  in  the  du^play.  They 
generally  have  an  address,  a  public  dinner,  and  speeches  at  the  table.  The 
present  pr^ident  and  secretary  arc :  Thomas  P.  Boot  and  Henry  J.  Sliat* 
tuck  of  Barre.  The  annual  meeting  is  generally  towards  the  last  of  the 
month. 

The  Worcester  Norths  West  Socieii/  has  Athol  for  its  centre  and  place  of 
meeting,  and  halds  its  exhibition  late  in  Scptetn1>er,  or  early  in  October.  This 
society  is  comparatively  young,  but  is  managed  with  spirit  and  vigor.  The 
officers  are :  James  P.  Lyode  and  E.  T.  Lewis  of  Atbol. 

The  Wbrceaier  North  Society  meets  at  Fitchburg,  which  is  convenient  for 
many  towns  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county.  There  is  usually  a  largo 
attendance  at  the  cattle-show,  horse-trot,  and  exhibition  of  vegctibles.  The 
president  is  Dr.  George  Jewctt,  and  the  secretary  is  Thomas  C.  Sheldon. .  . 

TliB  Worcester  South^East  Society  has  its  head-quarters  at  Milford,  and  in 
Diany  respects  almost  rivals  the  county  society.  Its  annuul  meetings  occupy 
twadaysin(he  last  week  of  September.  Its  president  is  J.  W.  Harris  of 
Milfbrd,  and  the  secretary^  is  Joseph  H.  Wood  of  the  same  place. 

The  South  Worcester  Society  takes  in  many  towns,  and  generally  has  a 
large  and  creditable  display  of  live  stock,  horses,  ngricultural  products,  manu-. 
factores,  and  cunning  work  of  female  fingers.  Two  dajs  are  necessary  for  its 
annual  show.  The  president  is  Samuel  N.  Gleasou  of  Warren,  and  the  secre- 
tary's Amasa  C.  Morse  of  Sturbridge.  . 

One  who  looks  over  the  printed  papera  which  are  published  by  these  socie* 
ties  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  good  reading  which  they  furnish.  -A 
great  .amount  of  superior  talent  is  called  out,  every  year,  in  connection  with 
agriculture.  The  addresses  made  by  selected  orators ;  the  reports  made  b}* 
committees  to  whom  particular  parts  of  the  exhibition  are  referred ;  the  papers 
read  at  the  winter  meetings  of  the  societies,  are  fraught  with  sense,  experience, 
eloquence  and  wit.  The  theoretical  and  the  practical  farmer  bring  the  results 
of  their  experiments  together,  and  the  annual  product  of  fruit  goes  on  increas- 
ing, whether  the  products  of  the  iSelds  and  the  dairy  are  largo  or  small.  The 
experience  of  so  many  men,  trying  all  conceivable  methods  to  raise  more  from 
the  same  number  of  acres,  must  bo  a  guide  to  all  young  farmers^ ;  and,  doubt- 
less, ma^y  things  have  been  learned,  besides  improved  machinery,  that  were 
unknown  to  our  fiithers.  ^  ... 

The,  Worcester  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  association  is  not  confined  in 
it9  membership  or  its  scope  to  the.  city  of  Worcester, .  and  may  tbereforp  take 
its  place  in  the  V^t  of  county  institutions.  It  was  ^  formed  Sept.  19,  1840^ 
and  its  first  president  was  John  Green,  M^  D.  The  vice-presidents  were  Siun- 
uelB.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  the  celebrated  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for 
the  {ns^ne,  and  Hon.  Stephei^  Salisbury.  The  corresponding,  secretaiy  was 
WiJUiom  Lincoln,  and  the  recording  secretary  Benjaqiin  Hey  wood.     The  society 
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Tras  chartered  in  1842.     The  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo  was  one  of  the  patfona  of 
the  society,  and  made  it  n  generous  bequest. 

The  society  began  early  to  have, horticultural  exhibitions,  and  these  have 
become  more  complete  and  satisfactory  in  the  course  of  years.  Much  has  been 
done  in  improving  horticulture  and  iloricglturc  since  the  society  was  formed ; 
and  the  stimulus  to  this  improvement  has  been  given,  in  large  measure,  by  the 
annual  exhibitions  and  reports.  It  is  exj^ccted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
reports  of  committees  and  secretaries  will  afford  much  information  on  all  maU: 
ters  germane  to  the  object  of  the  association  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  wits  ' 
of  the  county,  forsaking  the  columns  of  the  press,  brought  their  lively  and 
readable  productions  to  the  annual  publication  of  the  society.  The  reports  of 
the  secretary  alone  would  make  a  volume  replete  with  sense,  with  sarcasm, 
information  and  practical  wisdom.  Such  a  book  would  be  read  with  interest 
now,  and  generations  hence. 

The  diflferent  presidents  have  been  since  the  first,  as  follows :  Isaac  Davie, 
John  M.  Earle,  Stephen  Salisbury,  D.  W.  Lincoln,  Alexander  H.  Bullock, 
George  Jaqiies,  J.  Henry  Hill,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  George  "W.  Richardson,* 
George  H,  Francis,  O.  B.  Hadwcn,  and  William  T.  Mcrrifield.  In  1866,*  * 
Hdward  W.  Lincoln  was-  chosen  secretary  and  librarian,  and  has  held  both 
offices  most  of  the  time.  The  present  librarian  is  John  C.  NowtoUi  The  office 
of  recording  secretary  has  been  held  by  Benjamin  Ileywood,  L.  L.  Newton, 
J.  C^B.  Davis,  and,  perhaps,  others,  besides  the  present  incumbent. 

The  displays  of  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  annual  exhibitions'  are  wonderful  for 
abundance  dnd  beauty^  Ijhe  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  seems  to  increase 
yearly,  and. the  plants  and  cut  flowers  show  that  every  t;lime  has  been  levied 
upon  for  the  rarest,  choicest  and  loveliest  productions  of  the  floral  kingdom; 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BEU6I0US  CONFERENCES  AND  BENOMtNATIONS. 

•  ♦ 

There  are  many  associations,  of  one  and  another  kind,  in  the  ootlntj, 
which  include  members  of  several  towns,  and  perhaps  the  whole  county,  which 
form  no  part  of  public  history,  as  they  are  private  in  their  nature.  Such  are 
lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Templars,  and  the  tike,  which  are  secret  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  only  come  before  the  community  on  special  occasions.  In 
like  manner  clerical,  legal  and  medical  clubs,  or  societies,  though  not  secret, 
are  private.  The  Congregational  Club  comes  under  the  same  bead.  The 
histoiry  x>f  them  all  is  apart  from  the  county,  and  must,  therefore,  bo  omitted. 

But  there  are  certain  associations,  by  which  the  churches  of  the  same  denoiB- 
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inatiou,  belonging  to  the  whole  county  or  a  section  of  the  eonnty,  are  hoand 
together,  which  properly  come  within  our  purview.  The  following  is  intended 
as  a  full  list  of  this  class  of  brotherhoods. 

Associations  of  Chubches. 

There  are  fire  associations  of  this  kind  connected  with  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational denomination.  These,  in  their  order,  begin  with  the  Worcester 
Central  Conference.  This  includes  the  churches  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
the  towns  of  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boy  1st  on,  Clinton,  Iloldon,  Lieicestcr,  Oxford, 
Paxfon,  Princeton,  Rutland,  Shrewsbury,  Sterling  and  West  Boylston ;  in  all, 
twenty-one  churches.  The  Conference  is  composed  of  dcleg:itcs  from  eadi 
church,  with  their  pastor,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  denomination  without 
charge,  within  the  bounds  of  the  churches.  •  Meetings  are  held  semi-annually, 
in  Alay  and  October.  These  Conferences  have  no  ecclesiastical  power  what^ 
ever.  Itiey  are  for  the  purposo  of  Christian  feliowcthip  and  spiritual  quicken- 
ing, and  the  exercises  are  adopted  to  that  end.  Sermons,  e^^says,  addresses, 
with  singing,  prayer  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  occupy  the  time.  Benevolent 
Moieties  generally  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  claims.  What  is  said 
above  pertains  to  the  other  Conferences,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Tlie  Worcester  North  Conference  holds  its  autumn  meeting,  two  days,  about 
the  third  week  in  Octolnsr,  and  a  meeting,  one  day,  in  June.  The  churches  in 
the  following  towns  et>mpo8e  the  Conference :  Ashburnbam^  Athol,  Gardner, 
Hubbardston,  Petersham,  Phillipston,  Royalbton,  Templeton,  Westminster  ahd 
Winchoudon;  in  all  fourteen  churches,  besides  two  iu  Franklin  County.  The 
ineetings  are  held  in  different  places  from  year  to  year. 
'  2%s  Worcester  South  Confereiice  comprises  fourteen  churches,  all  of  whidi 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  They  are  in  the  following  towns :  Black- 
stone,  Douglas,  Grafton,  Millbury,  Northbridge,  Sutton,  Upton,  Uxbridge, 
Webster  and  Westborough. 

Tlie  Broolcfield  Conference  contains  twenty-one  churches,  all  but  four  of 
which  'are  in  Worcester  County.  They  are  in  the  following  towns:  Barre, 
Brookficld,  Charlton,  Dana,  Dudley,  Ilardwick,  New  Braintrcc,  North  Brbok^ 
field,'  Oakham,  Southbridgo,  Spencer,  Sturbridge,  Warren  and  West  Brook- 

field. 

Tlie  Middlesex  Union  Conference  includes  <^ighteen  churches,  seven  of  whien 
art  in  Worcestbr  County.  These  are  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  and  the  towns 
of  Harvard,  Lancaster,  Lieominstcr  and  Lunenburg.  Like  nearly  air  the  Con- 
ferences' in  tha' region,  this  holds  a  spring  and  a  fall  meeting.  The  total 
amount  of  money  raised  by  these  churches  in  the  five  Conferences,  for  the  yedr 
1878,  for  expenses  and  charities,  including  the  payment  of  church  debts;  was 
not  far  from  $240,000. 

The  churches  aliove  mentioned  are  seventy-one';  there  arc  a  few  others 
betongifi^  to  Conferences  in  other  counties,  making  about  severity-seven  con- 
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nected  T^ith  tbo  Congregational  denomination,  or  Orthodox,  as  tbcy  arc  e^tylcd 
in  common  speech.  One  or  more  ui^e  to  bo  found  in  the  cities,  and  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  county.  The  two  exceptions  are  Bolton  and  ^lendon.  The 
Hillside  Church  in  the  former  was  absorl:>ed  by  tbo  neighboring  churches  when 
it  ceased  to  be  a  centre,  and  its  life  went  into  other  organizations.  ,J.t  did  not 
idio«  but  was  translated. 

Baptist  Associations.  —  It  may  save  confusion  to  remark  that  .the  clerical 
IDeetings  of  the  Congregationalists  in  Massachusetts  are  called  Associations,  and 
the  meetings  of  associated  churches  are  called  Conferences.  Among. the 
Baptists  the  meetings  of  associated  churches  within  convenient  bciunds  iire 
named  Associations.  The  annual  meeting,  which  represents  the  whole  Baptist 
interest  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  styled  the  "  Massachusetts  Baptist  Convention'' ; 
wJiilo  a  similar -body  of  the  Congrcgationalibts  is  named  the  ^^Thcf  General 
Association  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts.'' 

There  are  two  Baptibt  Associations,  composed  almost  wholly  of  churches 
within  the  limits  of  the  copnty,  white  a  few  churches  in  the  county  belong  to 
other  Associations.  In  this  notice  only  the  churches  within  the  county  will  be 
included. 

.  Tlie  Wachusett  Association  embraces  the  churches  in  Barre,  Bolton, 
Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Qardner,  Hsirvard,  Holden,  Leominster,  Sterling, 
Templeton,  West  Boylstou,  Westminster  and  Winchendon;  in  all,  thirteen 
churches. 

.,.yThe  Worcester  Association  includes  four  churches  in  the  city  of  Worceste,r, 
and  the  churches  in  Brookfield  (East),  Grafton,  (First  and  Second),  Leicester, 
Millbury,  Northborough,  Oxford,  Southbridge,  Sturbridge,  (First,  Second/and 
Manchaug),  Spencer,  Uxbridge,  Webster  and  Westborough;  in  all,  twenty 
cbnrdies.  ' 

The  church  in  Milford  and  the  church  in  Fayville  (Southboroiigh)  belong  to 
the  Framinghnm  Association.  .The  church  in  Athol,  the  church  in  Petersham 
and  the  church  in  RpyaUton  belong  to  the  Miller's  River.  Association.  Putting 
all  together,  the  Bapti{>t  churches  in  the  county  number  thirty-eight. 

Methodist  Districts.-^ The  Methodist  churches  in  the  State  ore  connected 
with  different  Conferences,  but  the  New  England  Conference,  so  called, 
includes  the  majority.  This  Conference  extends  from  the  seaboard  tp  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  It  is  divided  into  these  four  districts,  namely,'  the  Boston 
District,  the  North  Boston  District,  the  Lynn  District,  and  the  Springfield 
District.  The  latter  contains  no  churches  located  in  this  county,  but  the  other 
three  districts  embrace  quite  a  number  of  churches  within  our  bounds. 

The  Boston  District j  which  is  supervised  by  a  presiding  elder,  has  five 
churches  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  churches  in  Charlton,  Leicester, 
Milford,  Millbury,  I^cw  England  Village  (Grafton),  Oxford,  Shre^rsbuiy, 
Southbridge,  Speneer,  Upton,  Uxbridge,  Webster,  Westborough  and  Whitioa* 
ville  (Korthbridge).    Total,  nineteen. 
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'„   The  Sprinsfield  Distrid^  having  also  a  presiding  ciclcr,  iiiclndes  the  Metho- 
dist churches  in  South  Athol»  Warrcu  and  West  Warren ;  in  all,  thrco. 

The  North  Boston  District^  similarly  organized,  embraces  the  Methodist 
chnrches  in  Ashbumham,  Athol,  Burro  .and  Hardwick,  Clinton,  .Templeton 
(East),  Fitchburg,  Gardner,  Hnbbardston,  Leominster,  Lniienborg,  Oakdale 
(West  Boylston),  Phillipston,  Princeton,  South  Soyalstou  and  Wincbendon. 
Wholo  number,  fifteen.  Total  Metbodibt  churches  in  the  county,  thirty- 
seven. 

The  Worcester  Conference  of  Conyreyational  (Unitarian)  and  other  Chrif^ 
Han  Societies^  was  organized  at  Worcester,  Dec.  12,  ISGC.  Connected  with 
it  are  twenty-seven  societies  belonging  to  the  county,  and  three  in  other  coub- 
ties,  viz.,  at  Ware,  Marlborough,  and  Hudson.  Those  societies  which  are 
within  the  bounds  of  the  county,  are  in  the  following  towns^ — Athol  (two), 
'  Barre,  Berlin,  Bolton,  Brookfield,  Clinton,  Fitcbburg,  Grafton,  Harvard, 
Milford,  Hubbardston,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Leominster,  Mendon,  North- 
borough,  Petersham,  Sterling,  Sturbridge,  Templeton,  Upton,  Uxbridge,  West- 
boroCigh,  Winchendon,  and  Worcester  (two). 

The  Conference  holds  three  meetings  each  year,  in  January,  May  aqd 
September,  the  first  being  the  annual  meetings  Like  the  Conferences  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational ists,  this  has  no  ecclesiastical  or  ministerial  power. 
It  is  composed  of  ministers^  And  delegates,  male  and -female,  from  the  churches 
of  the  connection  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference.  The  ol>ject  is  ex« 
pressed  in  the  name.  Sermons,  essays,  discussions,  and  devotional  exorcises 
occupy  the  time.  The  benevolent  causes  of  the  denomination  are  sometinv^s 
presented.  The  religious  life  of  tbo  various  churches  iind  societies  is  fostered 
and  expressed  in  this  socml  and  fraternal  way. 

•    The  officers  for  the  year  1879  are  as  follows :  Hon.  Charles  A.  Stevens  of 
Ware,  president ;  Rev.  Ilcury  F.  Cutting  of  Sterling,  secretary ;  and  John  C. 
•  Otis  of  Worcester,  treasurer. 

Episcopal  Churdies  in  Worcester'  County. — ^These  churches  are  all  embraced 
in  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  and  have  no  local  organization  which  makes 
'-a  separate  Teport4 of  church   statistics.    The  following  are  the  JSpiscopal 
'  churches  in  the.  county,  with  the  name  of  the  church,  and  of  the  town  or  other 
'   place  where  located :-r-Gliuton  (Good  Shepherd),  Fiskdalo  (Grace),  Fitch- 
burg   (Christ),  Milford  (Trinity),  Millville  (St.  John's),  Oxford  (Grace), 
Bochdalo  (Christ)^  Southborough  (St.  Mark's).,  Webster  (Reconciliatiop), 
'•  Wilkinsonville  (St.  John's),  Worcester  (All  Saints').    Total  number,  eleven. 
Uhivcrsalist  O^iurches. r—Thete  are  churches  or  i;cligious  societies  of  this 
>  dchomination  in  Charlton,  Dana,  Fitcbburg,  Gardner,  Milford,  Oxford,  South* 
-  bridge,<Warren,  Webster,  Westminster  and  Worcester^  making  eleven. 
'    Catholic  Churdies  in  Worcester  County.  —  The  diocese  of  Springfield  was 
established  in  June,  1870,  and  comprises  the  five  western  counties  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  bishop  is  the  Bt.  Ecv.  Patrick-  O'Reilly,  D.  D.    The  xhurches 
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of  this  brder»  iu  Worcester  County,  are  located  ns  follows,  with  tbc  names  by 
which  they  arc  designated:  —  Ashburnham  (St.  Dennis),  Athol  (St.  Cith- 
erine's),  Barro  (St.  Joseph's),  Blackstone  (St.  Paiirs),  Brookficld  (St.  Mary's), 
'Clinton   (St.  John's),  Douglas  (St.  Patrick's),  Fitchburg  (St.  Bernard's), 

j     •  _  _  _  _  ^^ _ 

Fitchburg,  West,  (Sacred  Heart),  Gardner  (Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus),  GiUwrt- 
villo  (St.  Aloysius),  Grafton  (St.  Philip's),  Ilolden  (St.  Mary's),  Liciccstcr 
(St.  Joseph's),  Leominster  (St.  Leo's),  Milford  (St.  Mary's),  Millbury  (St. 
Bridget's),  North  Brookficld  (St.  Joseph's),  Otter  River,  Oxford  (St.  Roch's), 
.Rochdalo  (St.  Aloysius),  Rutland,  Shrewsbury  (St.  Theresa's) ^Soutbbridge 
(St.  Peter's,  and  Notre  Dame),  Spencer  (St.  Mary's),  Stonevillo  (St.  Joseph^s), 
Templetoii  (St.  Martin's),  Uxbridgo  (St  Mary's,)  Upton  (Holy  Angels), 
Warren  (St.  Bridget's),  West  Warren  (St.  Thomas's),  Webster  (St.  Louie's), 
Westboroiigh  (St.  Luke's),  West  Doylston  (St.  Luke*8),  Winchendon  (Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary),  Whitinsville  (St.  Patrick's),  Worcester  (St., John^s, 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Ann's,  Notre  Dame,  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion).   Total  number  of  churches,  forty-three. 

The  following  denominational  statistics  have  been  gathered  from  the  United 
Stotes  Census  of  1870. 

At  that  time  the  Baptists  bad  forty  churches,  and  fifteen  thousand  OQe<  hofi- 
dred  and  seventy-five  sittings. 

The  Congregationalists  had  seventy-three  churches,  and  forty  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  sittings. 

The  Episcopalians  had  eleven  churches,  and  five  thousand  four*  hundred  and 
twenty  sittings.  ;  -. 

The  Methodists  had  forty-two  churches,  and  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  five  sittings. 

The  Roman  Catholics  had  thirty-five  churches,  and  sixteen  thouaand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  sittings.  7 

The  Unitarians  had  twenty-seven  societies,  and  fourteen  thousand  five  kin- 
dred sittings. 

^he  Universalists  had  tlvelve  societies,  and  five  or  six  thousand  sittings* 

The  minor  denominations  are  not  reported  in  full,  but  are  supposed  to  bai^e 
about  twenty  societies,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  sittings. 

The  whole  number  of  churches,  societies,  or  organizations  Was  two  hundred 
and  sixty.  The  number  of  church  edifices  was  two-  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
The  number  of  sittings  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
imd  eighty-two.  The  value  of  church  propeily  was  two  million  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

Worcester  Countif  Bible  Society, — Not  long  after  the  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  auxiliary  societies  were  formed  in  States,  counties, 
and  cities  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  raising  money,  and  assist  in  the  dis- 
triboUon  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures'.  The  Society  in  this  county  ifas  organised 
Sept.  If  1815,  wlien  th^  constitution  was  adoj^ted  with  the  title  of  **The 
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Auxiliary  Biblo  Society  in  the  County  of  Worcester.**  The  following  are  the 
important  points  in  the  constitution: — 1.  **The  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  the  common  English  version,  without  note  or  comment^  sliall  be 
the  solo  object  of  the  Society •**  2.  **The  supply  of  those  families  in  the 
county  of  Worcester  which  are  destitute  of  the  Scriptures  and  are  unable  to 
purchase  them,  shall  be  the  primary  object ;  any  surplus  means  shall  be  ap* 
plied  to  a  more  extensive  dissemination  of  the  BiI>Io  at  the  direction  of  the 
Society.**  8.  One  dollar  per  annum  was  to  constitute  a  member,  so  long  as  he 
paid  that  sum.  4.  Ten  dolhirs,  in  advance,  made  the  giver  a  member  for  life. 
Every  settled  -minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  county,  of  any  denomination 
was  ex  officio^  a  memlier.  The  officers,  chosen  annually,  were  a  president* 
▼ic6«president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  seven  directors.  The  officers  wore 
members  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  directors,  three  of  whom  made  a 
quorum,  had  the  whole  management  of  the  business  of  the  Society.  Every 
person  paying  a  dollar  a  year,  might  have  a  Bible  yearly,  provided  he  took  it 
within  three  months.  Tlie  annual  meetings  were  to  be  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  September,  when  a  sermon  or  address  was  to  l)e  delivered  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  The  object  of  the  Society  was  to  sell  Bibles  cheap  to 
persons  of  limited  means,  who  preferred  to  buy,  as  well  as  to  give  to  the  poor. 

The  constitution,  of  which  a  full  outline  is  given  al>ove,  was  adopted  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  various  religious  S(»cietics  in  the  county.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  Hon.  Joseph  Allen  of  Worcester ; 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  of  Shrewsbury;  Secretary,  Rev. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Lancaster ;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Benj.imin 
Heywood  of  Worcester.  The  directors  were  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft,  Ilfm. 
Benjamin  Adams  of  Uxbridge,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fisko'of  Now  Braintrce,  James 
Wilson,  Esq.ft  Worcester,  Rev.  Elisha  Rockwopd,  Westborough,  Mr.  PJiny 
Earle,  and  Levi  Lificoln,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

'This  Society  existed  without  prganic  change  nearly  sixty  years,  as  a  vigor- 
ous auxiliary,  though,  by  degrees  the  change  made  in  the  modes  and  celerity  of 
travel -caused  it  to  dalcss  than  formerly,  when  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  State 
or  national  society  to  have  agents  in  the  field.  The  work  can  now  bo  done'  as 
readily  from  Boston  or  New  York  as  from  Worcester.  Annual  meetings  were 
held*  and  money  was  raised  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  at  home, 
or  to  go  into  the  general;  fund  to  supply  the  destitute  in  other  parts  of  the  land 
and'.the  world.  At  several  times  inquiries  .were  pnado  throughout  the  count^ 
in  ofder  to  find  every  family  that  was  destitute  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  In  all 
such,  cases  a  copy  was  given,  if  the  family  were  willing  to  receive  it.  This 
has  be^n  dons  at  other  times,  either  by  the  county  or  by  the  central  societies, 
in  this  way  the  native  population  were  supplied  with  the  Bibles.  It  has  been 
offered  to  all  classes  of  the  foreign-born,  and  in  many  cases  has  been  gratefully 
received,  but,  ^s  a  general  thing,  they  prefer  a  copy  of  their  own  version, 
wbidi  is  supplied,  as  wanted,  through  their  own  bjok^ellcrs.     The  history  of 
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one  year  is  that  of  another,  and,  thcrofiiro,  no  great  space*  is  needed,  to 
record  it. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  until  a  few  years  since,  when,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  the  Society  ceased  to  represent  tlie  county,  and  became  the 
Bible  Society  of  AVorcester.  The  last  president  of  the  Society  was  the  late 
Hon.  Henry  Cbapin. 

Three  or  four  years  since,  the  Society,  as  a  local  organization,  canvassed  the 
cHy,  in  part,  and  supplied  Bibles  to  the  destitute.  The  same  work  is  done 
through  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  by  the  aid  of  private 
Christians,  at  present.  The  Hev.  William  T.  Sleeper  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  in  its  present  form.  A  Bible  Depository  was  kept  in  Worcester, 
where  the  Scriptures,  in  all  f^tyles  of  binding  and  at  different  prices  could  be 
obtained;  and  perhaps  the  same  arrangement  still  exists.  By  a  recent  change 
In  the  policy  of  the  national  society,  the  need  of  depositories  will  not  .be  so 
great,  as  booksellers  are  to  I>o  supplied  from  the  Bible  House  in  New  York,  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  the  Bibles  are  to  be  sold,  like  other  books,  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. It  is  supiiosed  that  by  this  means  sales  will  bo  increased,  and  the 
Bible  more  widely  circulated,  at  less^  expense. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


The  preceding  statement  in  regard  to  the  churches  and  associations  or  eon- 
▼entions  and  conferences  of  the  different  denominations,  with  the  tiitmes  4Ui9 
locations  of  the  individual  churches,  and  the  statistics  of  the  various  religions 
bodies  in  the  county,  may  be  properly  followed  by  a  condense  sketch  of  the 
planting  and  growth  of  the  churches  since  the  first  settlement  in  Lancaster. 

The  great  body  of  the  i>eople  of  the  county,  from  the  beginning  till  after  tihe 
Involution,  belonged  to  the  Congre^tional  denomination.  Abouft  sixty  yean 
ago  it  .was  found  that  some  of  the  churches'  had  gradually  departed  from  th^ 
doctrines  which  were  held  by  those  who  founded  them,  and  had  adopted  a 
modified  system  of  l>elief.  Some  had  become  Arians,  som(>  Socinianis ;  but  all 
agreed  in  the  points  which  made  them  one  as  Unitarians.  In  some  places,  the  I 
parish  or  town  had  drifted  away  from  the  strict  faith  of  the  fathers,  while  the 
church  adhered  firmly  to  the  ancient  symbols.  All  continued  to  be  Cougrega- 
tionalists  in  the  matter  of  church  organization  and  government.  The  number 
of^  churches  in  the  county  that  were  separated  from  the  main  body,  on  accoQiit 
of  a  change  of  belief,  was  about  twelve.  One  of  these  was  the  oldest  charoh\ 
in  the  county,  that  of  Lancaster,  which  w*a8  organized  in  1660,  and  whieh 
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remained  in  its  original  connection  ^ntil  the  time  of  Uar.  Dr.  Thayer,  vrho 
ordained  in  1793  and  died  in  1840.  Its  nuiiu  bistoiy,  therefore,  comes  under 
this  division,  in  treating  of  the  Orthodox  or  Trinitarian  Congregationaiists. 
Its  pvesent  connection  will  bo  recognized  in  the  proper  place. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  year  1660,  wo  find  a  church  in  Lancaster.  The 
church  in  Mendon  was  organized,  perhaps,  in  1667,  though  thb  is  not  certain* 
There  was  a  meeting-house  and  preaching  in  Lrookfield  before  the  massacre  in 
1675,  but  if  a  church  was  formed  the  records  do  not  remain.  It  is  beliei^ 
that  the  churches  in  Lancaster  and  Mendon  were  the  only  ones  before  the  end 
of  the  century ,  though  there  were  places  whore  preaching  was  enjoyed  before 
churches  were  organized.  In  this  connection  the  churches  of  Indian  coarefts 
are  not  included.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  church  in  Lanca»» 
tG(r  became  extinct  after*  the  massacre  in  1676,  as  Judge  Sewall  in  his  diaiy 
states  that  a  church  was  organized  there  in  1690/  The  next  church  was. not 
established  till  1716.  This  was  the  Old  South  in  Worcester.  The  first  church 
in  Brookfield,  now  West  Brookfield,  was  established  in  1717.  The  next  two 
were  in  ButhtUd  and  Sutton  in  1720,  and  the  church  in  Leicester  was  organised 
iti  1721.  The  church  in  Westborough  was  organized  in  1724 ;  the  church  in 
Uxbridge  in  1730,  and  the  church  in  Grafton  was  started  in  1731.  This  was 
the  year  in  which  the  county  was  incorporated.  From  which  it  appears  that 
^  there  were  but  nine  churches  in  the  countv  at  its  formation,  unless  one  or  two 
have  been  omitted,  which  subsequently  became  Unitarian. 

The  question  arises,  what  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  abore  towns,  con- 
stituting the  new  county,  ^ere  members  of  the  churches  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
give  a  definite  rej^ly ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  popular  impression  on  the  sub- 
ject is  erroneous.  It  is  believed,  and  often  said,  that  the  people  in  those  early 
days  were  eminently  religious,  in  comparison  witb  their  successors.  One 
ground  for  this  general  belief  is  that  all  the  towns  were  supplied  with  able, 
leariied  and  pious  ministers  soon  aftbr  their  settlement.  Taking  for  granted 
that  meetings  were  held,  and  meeting*houses  built,  and  ministers  supported  by 
£he  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  |x>6ple,  it  is  readily  inferred  thatxi  lai*go  pro- 
pkntion  of  them  were  members  of  the  church,  leading  prayerful  and  godly 
liviss.  But  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  fact  that  no  settlement  was 
ijiithorized  to  have  the  privileges  of  a  township  until  they  had  made  provisions 
for  the  support  of  a  faithful  minister,  the  ease  is  altered.  The  settlers  in  any 
pattfcular  place  might  ot-  might  not  bo  highly  moral  and  religious.  What  the 
Genelral  Court  was  determined  to  secure  to  each  town  was,  the  means  of  relig* 
ions  training  for  the  people  and  their  children.  And  this  policy  was  adhered 
to  with  tenacity ;  certainly,  with  most  beneficial  results.  This  one  thing  made 
it^urb  that  all  the  new  communities  in  the  county,  as  well  as  those  then  exisfc- 
'?n]gj  should  be,  or  become,  intelligent,  thrifty,  moral,  and  to  a  large  degree, 
trcllglous,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  we  come  back  to  the  question,  in 
regard  io  the  relativb  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  church  to.  the  whole 
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population.  As  we  have  no  rcliublo  statistics  in  regard  to  the  popular 
tioQ  of  tbe  towns,  and  .very  few  accessible  documents  to  determine  (he 
number  of  members  in  the  respective  churches,  an  exact  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached. 

There  are,  however,  detached  facts  which  help  us  to  understand  the  matter 
to  a  certain  extent.  For  example,  when  Lancaster  was  set  up  as  a  township, 
and  there  were  nine  or  ten  men  with  families  on  the  gi*ound,  there  were  only 
three  ^  freemen,"  or  men  qualified  to  vote  and  hold  office  by  virtue  of  their 
membership  in  the  church.  This  caused  such  heait-buniing  and  excitement,—- 
such  ^  boiling,"  as  the  old  records  put  the  matter,  that  the  people  applied  to 
ihe  General  Court  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  men  belonging  to  other 
towns,  who  should  take  the  oversight  of  their  affairs  as  a  town,  and  give  direc- 
tions to  a  board  of  selectmen.  This  was  done,  and  the  famous  Major  Simon 
Willard,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  be 
resided  several  years,  and  guided  the  people  while  laying  the  foundations  in 
church  and  state.  A  similar  arrangement  was  made  in  Brookfield,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns,  and  doubtless  for  a  similar  cause.  In  those  times  there  were 
restive  men  in  the  sea^board  towns  who  were  willing  to  move  away  and -form 
new  communities  in  the  interior,  where  they  coyld  be  comparatively  free  ^Vfi 
restraint.  The  first  company  who  made  ^  move  towards  founding  Lancaster 
were  of  this  sort;  but  the  authorities  gave  them  no  encouragement,. and  they 
did  not  come.  A  better  class  of  men  made  the  undertaking,  and  were  success^ 
ful ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  church  members  among  them  was  so 
small  that  they  needed  guidtmce  from  abroad.  As  a  result  of  settling  Mr. 
Rowlandson,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  cbunjx 
was  enlarged,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  became  relatively  numerput^. 
The  tax-payera  supported >  the  service  as  the  law  required;  and,  as  the  law 
required,  they  generally  attended  meeting.  Doubtless  they  also  recognized 
the  needed  value  of  religious  faith  and  ordinances,  but  that  is  a  different 
thmg  from  being  active  and  exemplary  meml)ers  of  the  church^ 

As  in  Lancaster  and  Brookfield,  so  in  Worcester,  t&e  original  settlers  Wjere 
not  largely  in  the  church.  Strenuous  efforts  w*erc  made  to  increase  the.  rel^- 
ious  element,  and  prolmbly  there  was  a  gain  from  decade  to  decade,  but  there 
were  fearful  impediments  to  progress.  In  the  first  place,  the  people  soon  bo- 
came  subject  to  all  the  evils  of  savage  warfare.  All  the  oldest  towns  were 
harassed,  more  or  less,  by  the  war  of  King  Philipr  and  the  Indian  wars  that 
followed,  with  intervals,  till  ^  LovewelFs  fight.**  One  or  two  towns,  as  Lan- 
caster and  Brookfield,  were  almost  or  entirely  l)roken  up.  The  settlement  of 
Worcester  was  hindered.  It  is  an  established  fact  of  history  that  snch  wars 
are  peculiarly  demoralizing,  since  civilized  and  Chrjstian  peoples  learn  to  fight 
the  ravages  in  their  way.  Human  life  is  made  cheap;  and  the  feeling  grows 
ap-  that  the  ignorant  and  debased  children  of  the  woods  may  be  slain  like  wild 
beasts.    But  with  this  feeling  there  ia  a  peculiar  hatred  and  contempt  that 
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animab  cannot  excite.  Besides,  in  the  course  of  time,  many  £imilies  would 
,  take  up  farms  at  considerable  distance  from  the  centre »  wliero  the  meeting- 
house and  school-house  stood.  This  distance  led  to  the  neglect  of  schooling, 
and  of  public  worship.  Only  by  the  fidelity  of  the  ministers  and  the  good 
people  who  sustained  them,  could  those  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns  be 
drawn  to  meeting,  or  have  meetings  held  in  their  neighborhood.  It  was  one  of 
the  strong  pleas  for  the  formation  of  new  towns  that  they  might  establish  new 
centres  where  they  could  enjoy  better  religious  and  educational  i^rivilcges.  In 
addition,  this  was  a  period,  between  IGGO  and  1730,  of  arcligious  reaction  in 
England,  the  effects  of  which  were  folt,  to  some  extent,  in  New  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  middle  and  southern  Colonies.  The  loose  thinking  and  vile 
manners  which  Charles  II.  brought  in,  after  the  strictness  of  the  Commonwcalch 
ersv  did  not  lose  its  force  for  sixty  years,  though  it  gradually  l)ccame  loathsome, 
and.  created  a  necessity  for  the  reformation  brought  about  by  the  labors  of 
Watts,  Doddridge,  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp,  who 
were  influential  in  lifting  England  out  of  the  gutter  into  the  regions  of  a  whole- 
some social  and  religious  life.  English  books  and  plays,  English  governors  and 
other  officials,  English  business  men,  sailors  and  travelers,  were  continually 
•  exerting  an  influence  upon  society  in  all  our  coastwise  towns,  and  thus  another 
:  impediment  to  the  increase  of  sound  doctrine  and  upright  living  was  in  active 
operation.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  antagonistic  forces,  society  became  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basis  in  our  towns,  and  churches  grew  in  number  and 
influenoe. 

.Taking  the  period  from  1731  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783,  we  find 
;that  twenty-nine  churches  had  been  formed,  which  still  exist  in  the  Orthodox 
eonnection,  besides  a  few  which  are  now  in  the  Unitarian  i*anks.  During  this 
half  century  many  new  towns  were  formed.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the. towns  in 
the  county  west  of  Lancaster  and  north  of  Brookfield,  except  Jutland,  were 
.incorporated  in  this  period.  It  was  a  time  of  new  settlements  to  them,  with 
the  same  hardships  from  the  necessity  of  felling  the  woods  and  subduing  a 
rough  and  rocky  soil,  as  the  settlers  of  the  older  towns  had  to  face.  Besides 
tiib,  during  these  fifty  years  the  people  were  engaged  in  three  or  four  pro- 
longed and  wasting  wars.  The  Spanish  war,  which  broke  out  in  1739 ;  the  old 
French  and  Indian  war,  which  was  declared  by  France  in  3Iareh,  1744;  the 
last  French  and  Indian  war,  which  lasted  from  1755  to  17G3,  in  which  the  Col- 
onies sent  troops  year  after  year,  on  hazardous  and  deadly  campaigns  to 
Canada  and  the  eastern  Provinces,  and  finally  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  ex- 
tending from  1775  to  1783.  In  those  times  when  the  young  and  middle-aged 
men  were  away  frpm  the  kindly  charities  of  homo  and  the  elevating  influences 
of  public  worship ;  when  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  the  camp,  the  siege, 
the  sack,  and  the  battle,  relisrion  had  a  hard  struirirle  to  maintain  its  hold  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  There  was  but  little  relative  increase  of 
;,:the  church  upon  the  .whole  community.     Yet  there  was  a  gain,  because  in  the 
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first  half  of  this  period  occurred  that  great  religious  awakening  of  which  Jona- 
than EdwardiB,  the  elder,  was  the  chief  agent  and  exponent,  which,  by  Grod's 
blessing,  saved  Xew  England  from  threatening-  moral  panilysis,  and  gaFo  its 
churches  new  life.  Such  a  work,  so  genei'al  and  so  profound,  was  then  unpar- 
alleled in  our  historj",  and  has  never  since  been  surpassed  in  any  land.  With- 
out it,  many  statesmen,  as  well  as  philosophers  and  divines,  have  doubted  if 
the  colonists  would  have  had  the  enci'gy  to  enter  on  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, or  the  virtue  to  come  out  of  it  without  entire  demoralization.  What 
with  war,  and  the  influence  of  allies  who  were  steeped  to  the  lips  with  the 
FrSench  infidelity  of  that  age,  thei-e  was  a  fearful  outlook  for  the  young  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  old  forms  remained  intact,  the 
old  symbols  of  belief  were  repeated  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
family,  but  the  leading  minds  in  this  county,  outside  of  the  pulpits,  were 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  the* English  deists,  who  were  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  made  strenuous  efibils  to  undermine  its  power. 
The  first  lawyer  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Putnam,  was  outspoken  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  told  his  student,  John  Adams,  that 
the  works  of  the  authors  above  mentioned  were  in  circulation  through  the 
county,  and  were  received  with  favor  by  the  majority  of  the  mos&  intel- 
ligent men.  Yet  the  churches  stood  firm,  and  the  ministry  maintained 
iheir  ground  amid  the  torrents  of  eri*or  and  vice  which  threatened  to'  deluge 
them. 

As  no  statistics  of  the  churches  were  published  in  those  days,  and  as  there 
was  no  reliable  census  of  the  State,  it  is  impossible  to  leani  the  e:sact  propor- 
tion of  professors  to  noh-profcssors  in  the  pferiod  under  notice,  witheut 
Consulting  the  records  of  the  churches.  So  far  as  these  have  been  read,  they 
show  a  respectable  list  of  the  names  of  men,  with  about  twice  as  many  femde 
names,  as  is  the  case  in  our  times.  In  the  towns  whose  history  has  been  pub- 
lished, it  will  1)0  found,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  giveii,  that  while  the  church  ivas 
gaining,  yet  there  was  a  less  number  on  its  rolls,  compared  with  the-  whole 
population,  than  there  has  been  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  acentory. 
And  this  is  true  hot  oiily  of  the  native-born  population,  but  including 'the 
whole  of  whatever  race  or  religion.  • 

Again,  there  is  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  church-going  habits  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  olden  times.  Because  people  were  requii'cd  by  law  to  attend 
meeting,  and  were  arraigned  and  fined  for  non-attendance^  it  is  hastily-  eon- 
eluded  that  they  did  attend  with  great  punctuality.  But  there  were  sick  and 
6ld  people,  as  well  as  little  children,  then  as  now,  who  could  not  go  out  on  Hkb 
Sabbath.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  them.  Then  a  man  was  not  complained 
of  for  occasional  absence.  If  ho  was  not  seen  at  the  meeting-house  for  several 
Sundays  in  succession,  his  case  might  be  looked  into  and  made  a  subject  of 
complaint.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  practice  of  many  ministers,  when  they 
missed'any  of  their  flock  A-om  the  house  of  vrorship,  to  call  the  -next  day  and 
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tee  if  they  were  sick.  But  these  calls  were  probably  made  on  habitoal  attend- 
ants, and  not  on  that  class  which  then  existed,  as  it  now  exists,  who  were 
present  only  at  distant  intervals. 

There  is  one  test  that  can  easily  be  applied.  Take  the  population  of  any 
town,  when  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  then  find  the  size  of  the  meetiog-houso, 
or  its  capacity  to  seat  a  mixed  congregation  of  old  and  young.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  few,  if  any,  towns  in  the  county  hod  sittings  for  more  than  half 
the  people  during  the  last  century.  This  was  a  fair  supply  after  allowing  for 
infancy  and  old  age,  and  the  sick,  and  the  attendants  on  the  sick,  but  it  proves 
that  our  fathers  were  more  scantily  supplied  with  houses  of  worship  than  are 
their  descendants  and  successors. 

In  1783,  at  the  close  of  thb  i>eriod,  there  were  forty-seven  towns  in  the 
county,  and  a  church  was  established  in  every  town.  All  these  were  -of  the 
Congregational  order.  There  is  a  similar  church  in  all  these  towns  at  present, 
except  Bolton  and  Mcndon.  In  these  toTvns,  the  old  churches  have  become 
Unitarian,  and  no  Orthodox  Congregational  churches  have  arisen  to  take  their 
'place.  As  stated  before,  the  first  churches  in  some  other  towns  have  been 
through  a  like  change,  but  new  churches  have  been  formed  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  original  communion.  Up  to  this  time,  only,  .five  Baptist 
churches  had  been  organized  in  the  county :  the  church  in  Leicester  in  1737 ; 
the  church  in  Sturbridge  in  1749 ;  the  church  in  Itoyalston  (West)  in  1768 ; 
the  church  at  Still  Bivcr,  in  Harvard,  in  1776 ;  and  the  church  in  Templeton 
m  1782.  These  were  all  composed  of  a  few  members,  and  connected  with 
small  congregations.  There  were  a  few  scattered  members  of  Baptist  churches 
before  the  county  was  formed,  but  they  were  not  in  an  oi*ganizcd  stiite,  except 
peiiiaps  in  the  town  of  Uxbridge.  No  Methodist  churches  existed  in  the 
tounty,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Methodist  preaching  was  heard  hero  much  before 
the  ond  of  the  century.  There  wei*e  a  few  societies  of  Friends  or  Quakers  in 
^  the  county,  and  possibly  scattered  meetings  of  other  denominations  or  per- 
suasions, but  no  statistics  have  been  found. 

'^The  ratio  of  the  members  of  the  churches  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
county  may  be  approximately  estimated.  The  census  of  17:76  slK)wed  that  the 
population  of  the  county  was  forty-six  thousand  four  huudrcd  and  thirty-seven. 
In  1790,  it  amounted  to  fifty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven,  giving  an 
increase  of  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy.  From  1776  to  1790  was 
fourteen  years. '  -  The  year  1783  was  half  way  between ;  we  may  therefore 
allow  that  there  was  an  increase  of  about  five  thousand  people  between  1776 
ahd  1783.  This  would  give  a  population  at  the  latter  date  of  fifly-oue  thousand 
four  hundi*ed  and  thirty-seven.  The  number  of  members,  of  the  forty-seven 
Congregational  churches  at  that  time  probabljr  would  not-  exceed,  on  the  aver- 
age, one  hiuidred  and  fifty,  or  nearly  one  member  to  seven  and  onc-lmlf  of  the 
total  population. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  period  from  1783  to  1879  will  be  divided 
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into  three  generations  of  thii-ty-two  y^ars  each,  and  we  will  ascertain  the 
increase  of  the  population  and  of  the  churches  in  three  divisions. 

The  first  division  or  generation  would  bring  us  down  to  the  year  1815.  In 
that  year,  the  population  of  the  county  was  not  far  from  sixty^niue.  thousand, 
or  ah  increase  of  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  between 
1783  and  1815.  In  the  meantime,  the  numljcr  of  new  Consri'c'rational  churches 
formed  was  four,  one  in  each  of  the  following  towns ;  viz.,  Phillipstpn  in  1785 ; 
Gardner  in  1786;  TVcst  Boylston  in  179G;  and  Soulhbridge  ih  1801.  The 
new  Baptist  churches  in  this  division  were  seven,;  as  follows :  The  church  in 
Sutton,  formed  in  1785 ;  in  Grafton  in  1800 ;  Holdcn  in  1806 ;  Athol  in  1813 ; 
Worcester  First  in  1813 ;  Webster  in  1814 ;  and  Westborough  in  1814.  By 
this  time,  there  were  several  Methodist  churches  in  the  county,  but  the  nmn- 

~ber  is  not  given  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 

Thirty^two  years  added  to  1815,  brings  us  to  1848.  The  population  at  the 
beginning  of  this  division  was,  say  sixty-nine  thousands  In  1847,  it  was  not 
fiir  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  increase  was,  jn  roUnd 
numbers,  fifty-one  thousand,  or  about  seventy-three  per  cent.  In  1847,  the 
membership  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  county  was  eleven  thousand.pae 
hundred  ^nd  four,  belonging  to  sixty-six  churches,  and  averaging  one  hundred 
and  seventy  to  each  church.  The  number  of  Baptist  church-members'  in  .the 
county  in  the  year  1847  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
The  communicants  in  the  Methodist  and  the   Episcopal  churches  in   1847 

.  probably  reached  to  the  number  of  four  thousand.     This  was  the  period  in 

.  which  the  former  denomination  made  great  progress,  and  the: latter  began. to 
be  an  appreciable  element  in  our  religious  history.  The  number  of  communi- 
eants  in  Unitarian  churches  was  considerable,  as  well  as  in  the.  recently-organ- 
ized Univerteilist  churches ;  but,  for  some  years,  the  statistics  of  membership 
have  not  been  published.  But,  taking  the  number  of  the  three  denominations 
above  mentioned,  we  find  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  lliis 
would  give  a  little  less  than  one  member  to  eveiy  six  of  the  whole  population, 
or,  omitting  children  under  fifteen  years,  as  few  below  that  number  are  enrolled 
as  church-members,  about  one  in  four,  or  twenty-^five  per  cent. 

Adding  thirty-two  years  to  1847,  and  we  have  1879,  the  present  year. ,  The 

'  population  of  the  county  in  1847  was  called  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoumnd 
in  round  numbers.  The  population  now  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,,  or  an  increase  of  one  hundred  thousand,  or  something  like 
eighty-two  per  cent.  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  membership  of  the  churcbesi  so 
far  aa  possible,  in  this  year  of  grace  1879. .  According  to  the  Minutes  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  their  number  in  1879  is  thirteen  thonsand  three 
bundrcd  and  eighty-two.  The  Baptists  numbered  five  thpnsand  one  hundred 
and  nine.  The  Methodists  were  four  thonsand  one  hundred  and  fifty-tiiree, 
and  the  Episcopalians  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three.    Total,  twenty-three 
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thou^And  five  hundred,  and  sixty-seTen.  That  is».  th«  membership  of  these, 
charches  gives  about  one  mcmlx^r  to  every  nine  inhabitants ;  or,  dedueting 
those  under  fifteen,  one  in  every  seven  and  a  fraction.  To  these,  are  to  be 
added  Quakers  or  Friends,  Adventists,  Qhristiau  Disciples,  Unitarians  and 
XJniversalists,  if  the  number  could  be  ascertained,  who  are  classed  among 
communicants.  The  numl>cr  of  Unitarian  societies  is  twenty-seven ;  some  of 
which  are  hirge.  The  Universalists  are  less  in  number,  but  quite  numerous. 
The  Adventists  of  different  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  juirts  of  the 
county,  though  their  church  organizations  are  not  generally  numerous  or  large. 
The  result  shows  that  the  Evangelical  churches,  so  called,  have  not  increased 
la  the  last  thii*ty-two  years  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  total  populnticm.  If  to 
ihem  should  be  added  the  probable  number  of  four  thousand  belonging  to 
other  denominations,  the  whole  number  would  be,. of  communicants  iu  the 
county,  about  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred. 

But  here  comes  in  another  element  which  modifies  the  result.  The  number 
of  foreign-bom  person^  in  the  county  in  1875  was  forty-nine  thousand  nine, 
hundred  and  ninety-seven.  As  this  class  of  our  population  has  been  coming 
in  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  number  of  children  of  foi;eign-bom 
parents  is  very  l^rge.  .The  mass  of  this  division  of  the  population  is  Catholic, 
firom  Ii-eland  and  Canada.  Their  children  are  tmined  in  the  same  fiiith.  In 
some  towns,  the  children  bom  here  are  more  numerous  than  their  parents  who 
are  foreign,  bom.  But  we  will  suppose  that  the  children  bom  hero  are  h\x%  -. 
half  the  number  of  their  foreign-bora  parents.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
about  seventy-fiva  thousand  of  foreign  birth  or  blood.  Five-sixths  of  thesct . 
bom  in  Ireland,  Qauada,  Germany  and  other  countries,  with,  their  childrep^ 
are  in  the  Catholic  communion.  The  total  number  is  about  sixty-three  thou- 
sand. Looking  into  the  ^Catholic  Directory,"  yre  find  the  Gitbolic  population 
of  the  diocese  of  Springfield  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The 
whole  population  of  the  five  western .  counties  which  constitute,  the  diocese 
was,  in  1875,  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  and  a  fraction.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ten.  thousand  of  this  number  were  in  Worcester  County.  If  the 
Cathplic  population  ia  equally  divided  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  county  would  be  nearly 
seventy  thousanc^.  The  .provable  number  is  somewhere  between  sixty-three 
and  seventy  thousand ;  ^ay  sixty-eight  thousand.  Taking  this  numl)er  from 
the  total  population  iu  1875  would  leave  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand. 
On  this  busis,  the  Prptestont  churches  have  gained  quite  a  large  percentage  on 
the  Protestant  population  during  the  last  generation,  —  the  thirty-two  years 
now  closing. 

I^  will  be  convenient  to  have  the  statistics  of  the  churches  as  they  are  at  this  r 
date  iuia  form  coavenicnt  for  rcfereuce  and  comparison.    They  will  be  arranged 
lathe  order  of  their  date,  as  established  in  this  county ,^  with, the  number  of 
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members  or  Gommunicants,  so  far  as  caii  be  ascertained  from  documents  oit 
records. 

Ck>ngregationali8ts  (Orthodox),  churches,        •        •     77.  Members,  18,382 

Congrcgatfonalists  (Unitarian),  societies,         •        •     27.  ^^ 

'  Baptists,  churches, 35.  ^*           5,109 

Methodists,  churches,      •   '     •        •        •        •        .37.  ^^            4,153 

Episcopal,      ........     11.  "               928 

.    Catholics,  churches, 44. 

Besides  these  may  be  enumerated  the  following,  of  which  no  numerical 
statement  is  at  present  available.  Their  number  is  very  considerable,  and  in 
some  towns  one  or  another  will  be  found  to  have  especial  prominence.  They 
arc  the  Swcdenborgians,  Adventists,  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Disciples  or 
Campbellites,  and  Friends  or  Quakers.  Stati:5tics  of  some  of  them  may  be 
extant,  but  hardly  of  all. 

Before  leaving  the  religious  history  of  the  county,  two  points  claini  some 
attention :  One  relates  to  church  government,  and  the  other  to  Christian 
doctrine.  It  is  alleged  that  great  changes  have  occurred,  especially  in  the 
denominations  which  tvero  first  planted  in  the  county,  -»  clianges  in  polity  and 
faith.     What,  then,  are  the  changes  that  have  taken  place? 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  more  recent  religious  bodies,  there  is  not  liiuch'  to 
be  said.  The  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  has  undergone  several  modifica- 
tions since  1843,  "when  Mr.  Miller  roused  the  public  mind  to  consider  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  destroy  the  wicked,  and  establish 
his  religion  on  earth.  Some  still  attempt  to  fix  the  time  ol^his  coming,  not- 
withstanding repeated  failures.  '  Others  believe  in  the  speedy  second  coming, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  foretell  the  time  except  by  way  of  approximation.  There 
are  also  quite  a  number  of  Pre-Millenarians  in  the  county,  belonging  to 
various  denominations,  who  see  no  occasion  for  forming  a  new  sect,  as  their 
views  in  relation  to  the  cai*dinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  unchanged.  Per- 
haps this  form  of  belief  is  more  i*ife  in  the  Episcopal  than  the  other  denomi- 
nations. The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  join  to  their  views  respecting  the 
Second  Coming,  the  dogma  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  still  obligatory  in 
regard  to  time,  if  not  in  strictness  of  observance.  Nearly  all  Adventists, 
of  whatever  variety,  arc  Baptists,  and  practise  the  immersion  of  believers,  only 
not  administering  the  ordinance  to  children.  i     '        • 

In  matters  of  doctrine,  they  were  originally  orthodox  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term ;  but  of  late  years  they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  who  die  in  their  sins ;  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  they  hold  that  man  is  not  immortal  by  nature  and  creation,  but  that 
immortality  is  a  gift  of  divine  grace.  Christ  confers  immortality'  on  those  who 
believe  and  are  renewed  in  heart,  and  those  who  reject  salvation  thibii^ 
Christ,  at  some  time,  not  remote,  cease  to  exist.  This  section  of  the  Advent- 
ists believe  in  the  sleep  of  death ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  at  tlie  death  of  tbt 
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body,  the  soul  becomes  unconscious,  and  rcnuuns  so  until  tbe  resurrection, 
when  all  shall  bo  called  to  judgment.  The  righteous  will  then  enter  upon  the 
eternal  and  blessed  life,  and  the  utu'cpcntant  will  end  in  non-existence.  The 
polity  of  some  sections  of  the  Adventist  persuasion  is  a  modification  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopol  system.  They  hare  a  system  which  is  without  bishops, 
eren  in  name,  with  much  Congregational  freedom;  but  it  is  compact  and 
efficient.  To  wha(  it  will  grow,  remains  to  bo  seen.  The  members,  as  a 
class,  are  industrious,  moral,  bound  closely  to  each  other,  strict  in  the  obscrv- 
aoce  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  apparently  devout. 

The  Disciples,  or  **Campbcllites,''  as  they  ore  ofteu  styled,  are  quasi-independ- 
ent in  their  organization,  though  the  ministry  have  great  influence,  not  to  soy 
power.  This  people,  who  are  numerous  in  the  Centi-al- Western  States,  though 
few  within  this  county,  are  strong  Calvlnists  in  many  points  of  doctrine,  modi- 
fied by  a  modem  view  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  origi- 
nated this  variety  of  religionists,  was  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  with  a  logical 
cast,  and  he  stamped  his  image  on  the  whole  denomination.  It  has  expe^' 
eoced  no  great  change  since  his  day.  But  as  the  churches  are  composed^  to  a 
coiisideirable  extent,  of  those  who  have  come  out  of  other  churches,  as  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  others,  there  is  a  variation  in  tone  and  'manner,  in 
different  places,  according  to  the  proportiQu  of  the  ingredients  of  the  new  amal- 
gabi.  For  example,  a  church  made  up  of  converts  from  the  Methodiste,  though 
receiving  the  Disciple  doctrines  and  polity,  will  be  moi*e  lively  and  animated  in 
their  meetings  for  worship  than  one  composed  of  original  Baptists.  But  time 
is  removing  these  differences.  This  body  of  Christians  exalt  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism by  immersion  so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  condition  of  membership,  thou^ 
they  admit  others  to  the  Lord's  table  if  they  come  into  their  assemblies. 

The  government  or  polity  of  the  Universalist  body  is  essentially  Congrega- 
tional. All  power  is  in  the  brotherhood.  The  minister  is  a  member,  with  no 
authority.  His  pastoral  office  gives  him  influence,  and  he  is  ex-qfficio  modera- 
tor of  the  meetings  of  the  church,  unless  some  one  is  specially  appointed.  As 
to  doctrine,  there  has  been  considerable  change  since  it  was  first  preached  in 
this  country.  At  fii^st,  the  ministers  taught  tbe  immediate  happiness  of  all  at 
death.  It  was  universal  salvation  without  delay.  If  there  was  any  variation 
from  this  statement,  it  was  merely  an  admission  that  the  highest  state  of 
blessedness  w6uld  not  be  eutercd  upon  until  the  Judgment.  Dr.  Huntington 
of  Coventry,  Conn.,  the  first  native  Universalist  of  note,  was  an  Oi-thodox  Con- 
gregational clergyman,  and  held  all  the  doctrines  of  his  denomination,  except 
in  delation  to  the  final  condition  of  mankind.  He  believed  in  the  need  of  an 
atonement  by  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, ' 
and  the  duty  to  live  a  godly  life ;  but  he  held  that  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ  all  these  blessings  would  bo  secured  to  all  the  race.  Univci*3alisfs'at 
the  pre^nt  day  unite  in  holding  that  none  will  be  iireclaimably  and  forever 
lost.    Bat  between  this,  view  ai^d  that  of  Dr.  Huntington  there  are  many 
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shades  of  doctrine.  Some  discard  the  doctrine  and  the  fact  of  atonement  on 
the  gi'ound  that  mankind  do  not  need  a  Redeemer.  All  Trill  1)e  punished 
according  to  their  deserts,  be  led  to  holiness,  it  may  be  by  discipline,  and,  so 
made  happy.  On  this  system  there  is  no  place  for  gi*ace,  though  mnch  for 
benevolence  in  the  divine  scheme  of  moral  government.  Others  exalt  Christ 
to  a  very  high  position  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  connect  the  salvation  of  man 
closely  Trith  his  character,  his  teachings,  and  even  his  suffering.  There  has 
been  very  noticeable  within  a  few  years,  an  elevation  of  tone,  both  in  regard 
to  morality  and  spirituality,  in  this  body  of  Christian  believers.  There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  authority,  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  whatever  leads  to  a  devotional  life.  The  progress  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  philosophical  thought  must  have  its  work  among  this  class  of  our. 
population  as  well  as  among  all  their  co-rcligiouists.  The  churches  of.  this 
denomination  have  not  become  numerous,  but  they  claim,  and  probably  npt 
without  reason,  that  their  views  are  held  by  many  who  have  not  joined  thei^r 
organization. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  Unitarians,  and  the  claim  is  just,  that,  while  hold- 

'  ''  _  •  •      •  > 

ing  to  the  body  of  Chribtian  truth,  they  are  not  shackled  by  creeds,  or  liturgy, 
or  ritual,  or  forms.  Thus  they  enjoy  great  freedom  in  regard  to  church  pplity 
and  Biblical  doctrine.  In  the  matter  of  government,  they  Iiave  made  no  essen- 
tial departure  from  the  Congregational  form  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 
The  church  is  independent  of  all  other  churches,  and  of  all  ministers,  priests,  or 
bishops ;  yet  they  adhere  to  the  custom  of  culling  councils  to  advise  and  assist^in 
the  ordaining  and  installing  of  ministers.  The  business  pertaining  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  parish  or  sociietp. 
In  some  towns  the  word  church  has  gone  into  desuetude  and  society  has  taken 
its  place.  All  are  invited  to  the  liord's  table  who  feel  it  a  privilege.  Without 
examination,  or  the  form  of  admission  to  the  church.  This  change  indicates 
a  change  in  belief,  to  some  extent,  since  the  older  churches  of  the  denomina- 
tioa  had  a  covenant  which  expressed  or  implied  a  distinct  •  belief  in  certain 
great,  fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian  system.  There  is,  confessedly,  great 
variety  of  opinion  in  the  Unitarian  body.  All  agree  in  ixjecting  the  doctruiq 
of  Christ's  supreme  divinity ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  reject  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  in  all  its  forms.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  early  Unitarians  in  the 
count}',  who  certainly  held  to  the  atonement,  and  to  the  satisfaction  made  to 
Divine  justice  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Time  was.  when  all  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  regeneration,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  by  the  Holy  Spf^t^ 
either  as  a  manifestation  of  God,  like  the  Sabellians,  or  by  a  Divine  influence 
directly  from  the  Father.  In  the  old  sermons,  the  doctrine  of  futu«  eternal 
suffering  for  sin  is  presented  as  a  motive  for  repentance  and  a  holy  life,  not 
merely  as  an  appeal  to  fear,  but  because  penalty  was  considered  as  a  measure 
of  the  Divine  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  holiness.  But  these  points  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon,  since  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Unitarian  body  to  admit  the 
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utmost  latitude  of  belief  and  expression  within  certain  limits.  Excluding  the 
divinity  of  Girist  on  the  one  band,  and  the  denial  of  revealed  religion  on 
the  other,  the  basis  is  laid  for  a  kind  of  denominational  union,  in  which  a  laigo 
..majority  of  those  who  bear  the  Unitarian  name  or  have  Unitanan  proclirities 
can  do  much  good  work  in  harmony. 

It  would  be  a  vain  tiling  to  talk  of  change  in  the  Catholic  Church,  whether 
in  this  conntiy  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  in  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing of  the  word  change.     The  government  of  that  Church  is  ultimately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  for  the  time  being,  who  is  himself  governed  by  a  system 
older  than  any  existing  European  government.    The  great  doctrines  of  tihe 
Christian  system,  as  settled. by  early  councils,  are  hold  by  all  Catholics,  in  all 
.  parts  of  the  world.     Yet  as  the  polity  grew  into  shai>e  in  the  lapse  of  cen(u- 
rieSf  so  it  is  modified  in  its  working  by  the  people  who  receive  it,  or  upon 
whom  it  is  imposed.    The  priesthood  has  a  tremendous  power  in  the  saci^i- 
ments.    An  order  of  men  who  can  withhold  baptism,  and  refuse  to  perform 
the  marriage  rite,  and  let  a  man  die  without  extreme  unction,  and  thea  forbid 
the  burial  of  his  body  in  consecnited  ground,  has  a  powerful  hold, on  all  who 
believe  in  his  priestly  functions.    But  in  a  land  where  a  man  can  suffer  no  civil 
or.  political  disabilities  pn  account  of  his  religious;  belief  or  connection^  and 
where^intelligence  abounds,  and  thought  is  frae,  it  is  not  the  same  as  in  a 
land  where  all  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.    The  man,  as  hp  grows,  compels 
the  relaxation  of  his  bonds ;  and  the  influence  of  his  religious  teachers,  or  supe- 
riors, is  adjusted  to  his  elevated  character.     And  yet  the  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment may  not  bo  altered  one  iota.     As  in  a  well-regulated  family,  there  is  one 
general  code  for  all  the  childran,  yet  as  they  grow  in  age  and  discretion  the 
elder  part  learn  to  administer  the  law  for  themselves ;  so  any  church  system 
made  for  the  iguorant,  uncivilized  or  weat:,  and  necessarily  mii^ute  and  strin- 
gent, is  modified  as  the  peo[>le  learn  self-go vemment,  though,  its  theory 
remaiq[s.  unchanged.     In  this  way  the  Catholic  administration^  cannot  fail  to 
'}>e  mc^dified,  in  many  i)articu]ajrs,  in  such  a  country  as  this ;  and  it  can  adjust 
nitself  to  such  a  change  without  lessening  the  proper  influence  of  its  priesthood, 
■  taod  can,  at  the  same  time,  become  more  beneficent  in  ..its  action. 
,,     And  ^  to  doctrines,  every  student  of  church  history  knows  that  there  have 
,  been  divisions*  in  th^  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.     These  may  not  have 
.touobed  the  substance  of  doctrine  or  truth,  but  the  different  systems  of;  phil- 
osophy, held  by  the  parties  to  these  conflicts,  have  modified  the  doctrines  in  a 
^ipraotical  sense.    But  there  is  another  giround  for  difference,  and  for  iujiividual 
.  progress  under  the  system,  even  if  the  system  is  as  changeless  as  the  laws,  of 
.  the  Medes  and  Persians.    It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  Catholic  system  of  doctrine 
jwrill  be  founil  every  great  doctrine  held  by  Evangelical  Christendom.    The  doc- 
trine of  one  only  living  and  true  God  is  held  by  both  parties.     The  doctrine 
.  of  the  Trinity,  or  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
jone  Gody  is  held  by  them  in  conunon. .  They  use  the  same  language  to  express 
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the  inexplicable  but  clearly  revealed  fact.  Tbe  natural  sinfulness  of  man ;  the 
consequent  condemnation  of  man  as  a  sinner ;  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart*  expressed  by  tbe  word  of  our  Saviour,  regcncnition ;  the  absolute  ncted 
of  a  Redeemer  to  deliver  a  sinner  fmra  the  i>enalty  of  the  law  of  God ;  and 
the  conditions  of  pardon,  even '*  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  iu  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  are  primal  doctrines  in  the  creed  of  Catholic  and  Evafngel- 
ical  Protestant  alike.  And  so  of  other  Christian  truths.  But  here  comes  in 
the  fact,  that  tbe  Catholic  system  holds  several  great  truths  in  connection  with 
views  that  to  others  seem  eri'oneous.  Salvatiou  is  by  faith  in  Christ.  So 
say  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  and  use  the  same  language  of  Padl  as 
the  basis  of  their  belief.  But  the  Protestant  says  that  salvation  is  **  not  of 
works>  lest  any  man  should  boast '';  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  teaches 
that  salvation  is  of  works,  1>ecause  Jamc&  asserts  ""  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead.**  Yet  it  does  not  seem  diiSciilt  to  harmonize  both  views  when  we  <k>d- 
sider  faith  as  the  principle  of  action,  and  the  fact  that  a  faith  that  does  'not 
inspire  and  secure  works  is  spdrious.  Eepentance  is  accompanied  by  penanco, 
which  to  an  ignorant  mind  may  seem  a  substitute.  In  fact,  it  is  natural  for  one 
who  is  iiii]^ressed  with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness  to  subject  himself  to  suffering 
as  a  sort  of  expiation.  The  danger  is  that  he  will  put  his  own  sclf-inflictibns 
in  the  place  of  the  voluntary  endumnce  of  stripes  in  his  behalf,  and  thus  trust 
in  his  own  works  and  merits  instead  of  the  merits  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
However  this- may  bo,  it  is  evident  that  here  is  occasion  for  different  views  as 
to  the  ground'and  the  conditions  of  salvation.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  prog- 
iiess  of  knowledge  will  pr'oduce  unanimity  of  belief  in  the  fact  that  Christ 
alonfe  can  save,  and  the  other  fact  that  only  the  faith  which  leads  a  man  to 
keep  the  commandments  is  scriptural?  In  the  meantime  we  may  take  comfort 
from  the  assurance  that  the  Catholic  churches  in  our  county  are '  a  civilizing 
and  Christian  force,  operating  with  energy  in  connection  with  our  schooUt 
industries  and  political  life,  in  uplifting  a  lai*ge  clement  of  our  population. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  like  the  Catholic,  has  not  been  established  in  the 
county  long  enough  to  have  made  much  local  history  for  itself.  Certainly  it 
has  undergone  no  changes,  except  that  of  growth.  As  a  polity,  EfMscopacy  is 
pi^latical,  and  the  entrance  to  the  church  is  controlled  by  the  prelate;  but  in 
this  <K)antk*y  the  worshippers  have  a  coneddcrable  influence  in  the  management 
of  the  secularities  of  the  church.  Free  from  the.  incumbrance  ^f  state  con* 
nection,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  National  Church  of  £ngl:ind  in  many  respectSf  and  has,  without  doubt,  a 
beneficent  mission  to  perform  in  Christianizing  our  heterogeneous  popalatioiu 
As  to  doctrine,  its  articles  are  ap^ntived  by  Calvinists ;  its*  liturgy » iaaetttal  work- 
ing, is  elastic,  partly  satisfying  tbe  ritualists,  buttsipable  of  being  used  by  the 
devout  clei^gyman  who  exalts  spirit  and  life  above  form  and  oercmooy. 

The  Methodists  are  a  growing-people  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  have 
had '«  remarkable  increase,  not  only  in  the  newly-settled  jnitt  oi  it  9  laikl 
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and  in  the  South,  bat  also  in  the  yory  heart  of  New  Enghind,  and  of  oar 
Commonwealth*  But  there  is  another  thing  in  connection  w^tb  the  Methodists 
still  more  remarkable,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  energy  with  which  tbey  hav9 
worked  their  own  educational  institutions,  or  availed  themselves  of  existing 
schools  for  the  training  of  their  ministry,  the  higher  education  of  their  youth, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  Wesley  was  an  educated,  scholarly  man ;  but 
the  mass  of  Methodist  preachers  in  this  country  were  **  ignomnt  and  unlearned 
men.**  .  Such  were  the  pioneers  here.  They  had  sense  and  piety,  but  were 
uncultured.  Now  they  take  rank  with  the  most  cultivated  of  our  clergy  In 
general,  and  in  theological  training,  and  their  sermons  are  composed  with  as 
much  care,  and  delivered  with  as  much  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  the  pulpit, 
as  those  of  any  religious  teachers  among  us. 

'  The  Methodist  polity,  whether  formally  changed  or  not,  hoe  l)een  greatly 
modified  in  its  working.  When  the  denomination  began  to  grow,  the.  people 
were  necessarily  led  by  their  ministers,  as  is  always  the  case  wiih  the  less- 
informed  and  comparatively  poor.  Ab  the  people  become  educated  and  rise  in 
the  scale  of  living,  and  surround  themselves  with  the  means  of  .independence, 
they  will  naturally  assume  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  Hence  the 
gradual  lengthening  of  the  pastorate  in  the  Northern  States;  hence  the 
admission  of  laymen  into  the  Confbrencee.  The  multiplication  of  schools, 
colleges  and  seminaries  also  brings  the.  laity  into  close  connection  with  tJ^ 
clergy  in  the  management  of  institutions  of  the  highest  importance.  There  is 
little  danger  that  their  bishops  will  ever  assume  prelatical  functions.  The 
tendency  of  our  institutions  is  rather  to  make  them  efficient  suporinteudqnts, 
and  in  that  way  to  give  unity  and  vigor  to  the  denomination.  ^  i 

As  to*  theology,  the  ministry  are  close  students  of  the  Bible,  and  have  a 
growing  tendency  towards  the  study  of  mental  philosophy.     Soundness  in^  the 

.  faith;is  the  natural  result.  The  ultiqsate  of  such  a  course  must  be  the  harmony 
of  Gk)d's  unvarying  law  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Both  will  be 
held  in  their  fullness,  and  neither  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 
• ;  When  the  Baptists  first  qamc  into  notice  in  England  they  were  ludcpendents ; 
a  branch  of  that  great  pjirty  which  wrought  a  reform  iu  religion,  and  turned  an 
almost  absolute  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth.  In  them  was  the  very  ^  dissi- 
deuce  of  dissent. '^    The  leader  of  them  iu  this  country  had  top  much  individu- 

.  ality  to  work  happily  with  any  church  or  community,  except  as  they  feU  ^i 

•: with  his  ways  of  thinking  and  actings  But  Koger  \yilliams  had  oue  of  the 
sweetest  spirits  that  overwrought  with  a  busj' brain  or  a;i  unbending  will. 
The  Baptists  in  this,  county  have  ever  been  unyielding  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  lil>crty.  Their  chui*ch  polity  is  as  near  Independency  as  is  compatible 
with  the  fellowship  of  other  churches.  They  are  united  as  a  denomination 
by  unison  in  belief  and  spirit  rather  than  by  any  ecclesiastical  bonds.     While 

.•each  church  resists  interference  and  repels  oversight^  it  desires  sympathy  and 
seeks  the  fellowship  of  other  churches. 
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In  regard  to  docttine,  there  is  no  essential,  and  scarcely  any  non-essential 
difference  between  them  and  those  of  other  names  who  receive  the  articles  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  or  adopt  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Jolm  Bunyan  has 
been  a  blessing  to  millions  of  different  names ;  but  a  special  blessing  to  the 
Baptists,  in  this  regard,  that  bis  mind,  as  expressed  in  his  chief  work,  was  clear 
in  its  philosophy  of  religion.  In  his  immortal  dream  the  theology  is  only 
less  wonderful  thto  the  poetry  and  imagination.  lie  cx:ilted  God  upon  the 
throne,  but  was  a  deadly  foe  to  fatalism.  This  last  heresy  infected  the  theology 
of  some  "of  the  leading  minds  of  the  denomination  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  always  in  the  via  media ^ 
•and  conducted  its  students  to  heaven. 

It  is  singular  that  the  two  soundest  heads,  in  their  time,  were  two  poets,*— 
Milton  and  Bunyan.  What  one  was  to  the  Congregatioualists  the  other  wds  to 
the  Baptists/.  But  neither  could  be  confined  to  a  sect,  and  both  are  for  all 
time,  citizens  of  the  world.  In  their  attempts  to  reconcile  the  deerecs  a(  <jrod 
-and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  they  anticipated  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers  of  modem  times.  Their  themes,  their  Noughts,'  their  fancy  and 
fheir  style,  unite  to  make  them  teachers,  not  of  one  country  and  one  period, 
but  of  all  periods  and  all  nations. 

When  the  supralapsarians  became  influential  'among  the  Baptist  clergy,  in 
the  last  century,  the  dream  of  Bunyan  kept  the  people  free  from  its  entangle- 
metits,  and  aided  the  j^ounger  ministry  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  ways  of  God.  Andrew  Fuller  and  John  Foster  were  brought  up  to  believe 
in  the  most  intense  form  of  fatalism  that  was  consistent  withany  sense  of  duty. 
Bobei't  Hall,  the  prince  of  modern  preachcris,  felt  the  same  iufloenco  in  his 
^arly  days.  Hall  and  Fuller,  uiidcr  the  lead  of  the  New  England  divines,  and 
especially  of  Pres.  Edwards,  burst  the  fetters  that  prevented  them  from  urging 
duty  npon  all,  and  making  the  fullest  offers  of  salvation  to  alt,  while  Foster 
remained  a  prisoner  all  his  days.  ^ 

The  Baptists  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  this  county  as- well,  partook  (^  the 
opinions  and  the  conflicts  of  their  brethren  in  England.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  luminous  writings  of  Fuller  and  the  transcendent  bloqneoce  of 
Hall  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  every  respectable  Baptist  clergyman  who 
has  preached  among  us  during  the  last  half  century.  In  like  manner  the 
missionary  enterprise  started  by  Carey  and  Marshman  has  exerted  a 
modifying  influence  upon  them,  and  upon  all  Protestant  Christendom.  Bat 'in 
regard  to  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Baptists  in 
this  county  have  known  no  change  but  what  comes  from  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  doctrines  which  their  fathers  held,  and  the  stronger  seal  they 
diertsh  to  carry  these  saving  truths  tx>  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  Congregationalists  have  lived  the  longest,  and  wrought  the  most  history 
on  this  soil.  They  were  the  first  of  white  men  in  the  county,  and  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  all  our  civil,  religious  and  educational  institationt.    The 
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question  arises  whether  their  history  as  a  denopiinotion  bus  been  merelj  an 
expansion  of  numl>crs,  or  n  change  in  polity  and  faith.  The  answer  is,  "^Nop** 
and  **  Yes,"  Substantially,  they  are  to-day  what  they,  aa  a  branch  of  tiie 
diurch  unirersaly^wero  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  non-caseotial 
points  they  have  experienced  somo  variations.     What  are  they  ? 

First,  in  regard  to  polity.  There  has  l)cen  uo  change  in  the  goyemment  of 
the  churches  since  this  county  was  settled,  and  coming  hither  did  not  affect 
the  indepcndcaco  of  any  church  in  its  relation  to  other  churches.  The  CSongre- 
gational  theory  is  that  each  church  is  an  independent  body,  and  when  fully 
organized  by  the  adoption  of  n  covepant,  and  the  choice  of  officers,  is  qualified 
to.  conduct  its  own  affiiirs  without  the  supervision  or  interference  of  any  power 
in  Church  or  State.  But  Congregationalism,  in  distinction  from  pure  Inde* 
pendency,  always  included  the  fellowship  of  other  churches.  It  called  councils 
to  aid  in  ordaining  and  installing  ministers.  In  coses  of  difikulty  in  the 
administration  of  discipline,  it  called  in  the  aid  of  sister  churches,  and  asked 
tiieir  advice,  but.  always  with  the  understanding,  unless  expressed  to  the 
contrary:  in  : the  .Letters  Missive,  that  the  ** Result  of  Council"  would  not 
bo  binding  unless  appi*oved  by  the  parties  concerned.  It  also  sanctions  and 
approves  of  general  councils,  of  conferences,  and  associations  for  mutual 
benefit.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  each  church  to  continue  in  the  fiiith  and 
the  ordinances  and  the  polity  of  the  oi*dqr,  so  long  as  it  values  and  wishes  to 
enjoy  fellowship.  In  this  I'cgard  the  polity  of  the  Congregational  body  is  the 
same  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  State  of  ]^Iassachusetts  aQd  the  county  of 
Worcester.  But  in  the  internal  government  of  the  individual  church  there  has 
been  one  important  modification.  ,  In  the  early  chi^rche^  of  Massachusejtta  Bay 
•ome  of.  the  churches  had  two  ministers,  a  pastor  apd  a  teacher.  They  hod 
also  a  niling  elder,  perhaps  more  than  one,  who  aided  the  pastorate  in  tlie 
governing  of  the  church  and  the  administratioa  of  discipline.  There  grew  up 
an  idea  that  no  act  of  the  church  was  valid  unless  it  had  the  sanction  of  the 
teaching  and  ruling  elders.     Before  Worcester  County  was  settled,  the  custom 

;of  having  two  ministers  over  a  church,  or  a  ruling  cldci:,  had  been  changed, 
not  by .  any  vpte  or  associated  action,  but  simply  by  disuse.    But  the  notion 

-still  lingered  iq  the  minds  of  some  of  the  clergy,  .that  all  the  power  or  authority 
of  pastors  and  ciders  bad  passed  injto  the  hands  of  the  single  pastor.  He  was 
the  residual  legatee  of  all  clerical  power  rather  than  the  elected  pastor  and 
teacher  of  the  church  and  congregation. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  which  comes  directly  in  our  way  when  studying  the 

i  history  of  "WlorcesterXounty,  that  the  contest  oyer  this  question  was  carried  on, 
in  this  county f. unto  the  end.     In  how  many  cases  the  pastors  claimed  and 

~  asserted  the  veto  power,  cannot  be  now  ascertained  without  consulting  the 

:records  of  every  Congregational  church  established  in  the  last  century,  or 
before ;  but  there  were  two  or  three  cases  which  have  been  reported  in  print. 
•As  they  all  grew  put  of  one  origin,  they  may  be  treated  together.    And  as 
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they  mark  a  distihct  but  evanesceDt  phase  in  our  history,  tb^y  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  Giurch  of  Girist  in  Bolton  was  organized  Nov.  4,  I74I9  and  the 
Ber.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  as  the  pastor  on  the  same  day^  Thirty  years 
later  difficulties  arose  between  him  and  his  people.  They  brought  charges 
against  him,  and  a  council  was  called,  before  which  both  parties  appeared. 
After  a  hearing,  the  council  found  a  rei^ult  in  hid  favor.  The  people  were  not 
satisfied,  and  the  controvers}"^  became  more  heated.  The  church,  baring  found 
DO  relief  by  appealing  to  the  neighboring  churches,  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,'  and  dissolved  the  relation  between  their  minister  and  themselves. 
This  was  contrary  to  Congregational  usage,  and  left  them  by  law  under  obligBr 
tion  to  support  their  minister ;  for  as  the  law  then  was,  and  is  now,  a  Congre- 
gational pastor  had  legal  claim  to  support  from  his  people  until  a  council  had 
dissolved  the  relation  by  consent  of  all  parties,  or  by  the  conviction  of  the 
minister  of  unministcrlal  conduct.  Probably  patience  on  the  i^art  of  the  Bolton 
church,  and  a  steady  persistence  in  the  eiToii;  to  sever  the  relation  between 
themselves  and  Mr.  Goss  would,  in  time,  have  secured  an  orderly  dismission. 
But  they  asserted  their  independence. 

And, now  the  trouble  began  to  spread.  The  ministers  considering  this,  as  it 
was,  an  assumption  of  power  not  warranted  by  the  polity  of  thl9  chnrches, 
passed  censure  upon  the  Bolton  church,  and  called  on  their  churches  to  with- 
hold fellowship  from  the  church  in  Bolton,  and  from  the  individual  members. 
In  thesiB  circumstances  the  people  of  Bolton  made  an  appeal  to  the  churches  in 
the  adjoining  towns.  Their  method  was  singular,  and  oiit  of  order,  but 
probably  they  acted  in  accordance  with  a-  plan  prearranged  with  brethren  in 
different  places.  In  our  day,  if  a  church  and  parish  had  dismissed  a  minister 
irre^larly,  the  remedy  would  be,  on  his  part,  to  chiim  bis  dues,  but  there 
would  be  ho  effort  to  sustain  him  against  the  decision  of  his  people  in  the 
pastoral  office,  and  the  church  would  proceed  to  call  another  man.  Even  then, 
if  the  council  invited  to  settle  him  should  deem  the  past  action  of  the  church 
irregular  or  wrong,  the  most  they  would  do  would  be  to  express  their  opinion ; 
but  would  proceed  to  examine  the  candidate,  see  if  he  had  a  regular  call^  and, 
if  satisfied,  proceed  to  installation.  Or  the  church  itiight  cut  loose  from  its 
religions  connection,  and  become  independent. 

The  church  and  parish  took  another  way,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  with 
a  concerted  purpose  to  break  down  the  minister's  assumed  j^ower  to  veto  the 
lu^tion  of  the  church.  Six  of  the  members  of  ih6  church  in  Bolton  went  to 
Sterling  on  the  day  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  presented 
ttiemselves  at  the  communion.  The  Bev.  John  Mellcn,  the  minister  of  the 
ciiorch,  declined  to  go  on  with  the  service  while  the  brethren  from  Bolton  re- 
mained. The  question  wad  put  to  vote,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  visiting 
brethren  should  remain.  This  was  thus  made  a  test  case.  Mr.  llellen  then 
asserted  the  right  of  the  eldership,  on  the  supposition  that  ruling  elders^or 
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the  eldership,  iucluding  the  pastor,  teacher  and  elder,  had  formerly  claimed  a 
separate  but  co-ordinate  power  in  the  government  of  the  body,  and  declared 
bis  negative  or  veto  upon  the  action  of  his  church.  They  yoted  to  admit  the 
brethren  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Liord's  Supper.  The  minister  non-concurred, 
and  not  only  vetoed  their  action,  but  refused  to  go  on  with  the  service,  and 
thus  deprived  his  own  people  of  the  ordinance  for  the  time.  In  this  action  he 
put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  taking  indefensible  ground,  and  the  result  was  an 
invincible  deterrauiution  on  the  part  of  his  people  not  to  submit. 

They  had  other  causes  of  complaint  against  Air.  Mcllen,  but  this  was  now 
seized  upon,  and  was  followed  up  until  a  se^iaration  was  effected.  At  the 
meeting  above  mentioned,  the  excitement  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  The  brethren 
insisted  that  the  service  should  bo  performed,  and  the  visiting  brethren  be  per- 
mitted to  partake  with  jlhem.  The  pastor,  to  avoid  further  confusion,  says  a 
writer  who  was  familiar  with  the  cose^  ^  withdrew  from  the  meeting-house, 
l^tving  the  sacred  emblems  of  brotherly  love,  of  peace,  and  of  humility.  The 
communion  was  now  suspended,  and  the  commotion  greatly  increased.''  The 
aetion  just  rclfited  took  place  on  the  first  of  November,  1772. 

In  September,  1773,  a  council  was  called,  and  went  into  an  investigation  of 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Mellen.  These  were  under  three  heads,  but  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  first,  that  of  ^*  maladministration."  Under  that  Head 
ho  was  charged  with  the  abuse  of  power  as  moderator  of  the  church.  He  had 
** declined  putting  questions  to  vote  when  proposed;  had  neglected  to  call 
church  meetings  upon  request;  had  arbitrarily  dismissed  then!  when  called.'' 
The  whole  was,  however,  gathered  into  this,  as  the  main  cause  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties, ^'namely,  that  he  assumed  the  power  of  negativing  or  non-concurring 
the  votes  of  the  brethren."  It  is  said  that  the  council  denied  this  right,  and 
that  Mr.  Mellen  explained  himself  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  objected  to, 
though  subsequently  he  did  assert  it  in  full.  Hi^  idea  of  the  relation  of  pas- 
tor, church  and  parish,  was  analogous  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  concurrent  action  of  king,  lords  and  commons ;  and  he  claimed 
tiiat  nothing  could  be  done  concerning  their  civil  connection  without  a  concur- 
rence  of  minister,  church  and  parish.  It  is  not  needful  to  continue  the  narrow 
tive  in  exienso.  The  council,  after  hearing  Mr.  IMcUen,  exonerated  him  from 
the  charges.  By  a  small  majority  the  result  of  the  council  was  rejected.  Then 
eo^ncil  followed  council,  but  they  all  resulted  Very  much  as  the  first.  At 
^ength  the  church  resorted  to  ultimate  principles,  held  a  meeting  without  the 
concurrence  of  their  minister,  and  voted  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  Ibe-^ 
tween  Sir  Mellen  and  themselves.  The  parish  concuiTcd.  Mr.  Mellen;  of 
course,  resisted  this  action,  and  a  council  sustained  him.  In  a  question'of 
dapiages  also,  the  decision  by  the  referees  was  in  his  favor.  But  though  he 
ha4  many  friends  in  the  church  and  town,  who  clung  to  him  as  their  I'eligibus 
teacher  ten  3'ears  longer,  yet  he  ceased  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  church  and  par- 
iah.    The  veto  power  was  dethroned  in  Steirling  as  well  as  in  Bolton. 
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The  same  contest  vras  taken  to  Lancaster,  where  the  mild  and  popular  Har- 
rington; was  firmly  established  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  He  was  favored 
witli  a  united  parish,  and  with  wise  men  to  guide.  AVhen  the  brethren  from 
Bolton  wrote  to  inquire  if  they  **  would  be  permitted  to  hold  communion  in 
special  ordinances,"  or,  in  other  words,  would  be  recognized  as  members  of  a 
Congregational  church,  in  good  and  regular  standing,  the  matter  was  consid- 
ered in  clmrch  meeting,  and  then  laid  over  for  about  a  fortnight.  When  the 
adjoui-ned  meeting  was  held  the  question  was  put  in  this  form  by  some  wise 
head  :  *'  whether  the  church  be  so  far  in  charity  with  the  brethren  of  Bolton, 
whose  letter  is  before  them,  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  them  to  communion 
with  them  in  special  ordinances  occasionally."  The  vote  was  in  the  affirmative* 
Gently  the  church  in  Lancaster  put  aside  the  veto  power.  Mr.  Harrington 
non-concurred  with  the  church,  and  added  the  following  note  and  statement  to 
the  i-ecord,  which  vote  was  non-concurred  by  the  pastor,  as  follows :  **  Brethren, 
I  think  myself  bound  in  duty  to  God,  to  the  Congregational  church  in  general, 
and  to  this  church  in  particular,  and  to  my  own  cons«:ience,  to  declare,  which  I 
now  do,  before  you,  that  I  cannot  concur  in  this  vote.  This  vote  shall  be  re- 
corded, but  my  vote  must  be  recorded  with  it."  So  far  he  was  on  safe  ground, 
as  a  minister  has  a  right  to  non-concur,  and  make  a  record  of  it.  But  he  goes 
on  asf  follows :  "*  And  as  the  brethren  from  Bolton  now  see  your  charitable  sen- 
timents towards  them,  I  hope  they  will  be  so  far  satisfied.  6ut  as  the  church 
act  in  their  favor  is  not  perfected,  I  hope  they  will  not  offer  themselves  to 
Qommunion  with  us  till  their  society  is  in  a  more  regular  state."  Here  comee 
the  assertion  of  the  veto  power  in  the  words  :  ** The  church  act  in  their  fiivor 
is  not  perfected."  There  is  no  record  that  the  matter  was  ever  put  to  the  test. 
Probably  the  Bolton  brethren  were  not  encouraged  to  come  in  person,  and 
make  the  claim.  The  church  in  Lancaster  enjoyed  their  minister,  and  wanted 
no  pretext  to  rid  themselves  of  his  services  and  presence.  But  they  bad  taken 
ground  against  the  action  of  the  Bolton  council,  and  if  pressed  to  act  upon  the 
main  question,  would,  doubtless,  have  rejected  and  defied  tho  veto  power  of 
the  clergy.  These  transactions  took  place  in  1772-3,  when  the  people  were 
preparing  for  the  Kcvolution,  and  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  civil  and 
religious.  In  that  gi*eat  movement,  nearly  all  the  ministers  in  the  county 
joined  most  heartily ;  in  many  cases  they  took  the  lead.  But  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  non-concuiTcnce  in  ecclesiastical  mattcra,  they  did  not  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  as  their  people  viewed  it.  However,  tho  veto  poWer 
of  the  clergy  had  received  a  mortal  blow.  The  claim  had  arisen  from  a  ooq- 
fusion.  of  ideas.  In  the  state,  where  there  is  a  governor  or  president,  a  hoase 
of  delegates  and  a  senate,  it  is  necessaiy  that  each  should  have  the  power  of 
non-concurrence ;  otherwise  it  would  be  annihilated  by  the  concurrence  of  fbk 
other  two.  The  people  who  are  the  source  of  power,  lodge  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  three  departments.  But  in  a  church  there  is  no  delegation  of  power  to 
any  one.    The  people  who,  under  Christ,  are  supreme,  choose  their  minister; 
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he  has  certain  rights ;  they  are  under  certain  obligations ;  but  he  is  not  a 
department  of  goyemment,  and  the  idea .  of  his  vcloiDg  their  action  is  an 
absurdity.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  admiuistratioii  of  tfae 
Congregational  churches,  and  it  has  been  beneficial  to  both  church  and  clergy* 

Passing  from  this  point,  and  coming  to  that  of  faith  or  the  substance  of  doc- 
trine, it  i^  often  asserted  that  there  has  been  a  wide  departure  from  the 
standard  of  the  fathers.  This  statement  is  made  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  churches  or  societies  which  are  avowedly  Unitarian,  but  in  relation  to  those 
which  retain  the  ancient  name  and  the  creeds  and  platforms  of  former  times. 
But  the  candid  student  of  their  history  will  be  slow  to  accept  this  conclusion. 
He  will  most  probably  find  that  the  some  stability  which  characterizes  the 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  pertains  especially  to  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches.  There  are  individual  changes.  Occasionally  a  minister, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  other  bodies,  takes  his  leave,  and  joins  those  with  whom  he  has 
come  to  agree ;  but  these  cases  are  few :  and  the  change  of  a  whole  churchy  or 
a  majority  of  it,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  But  the  claim  is,  that  while  the 
creed  remains  the  same  in  the  records  of  the  church,  the  ministry  and  the 
people  have  come  to  discard  the  old  doctrines,  and  to  hold  new  views  entirely 
hostile  to  them.  Again  the  reply  is,  that  those  who  make  such  an  assertion  will 
find  it  difiScult  to  bring  the  proof.  It  will  bo  found,  on  inquiry,  probably,  that 
these  churches  now  hold  all  the  main  points  of  doctrine  which  were  held  by 
tjiose  who  set  up  the  first  churches  in  the  county.  If  there  has  been  any 
change,  the  doctrines  are  now  held  more  intelligently,  and  clung  to  with  a 
tighter  grasp  than  ever  before.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Christian  doctrine ;  but  speaking  historici^lly,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  say  that  a  perusal  of  the  creeds  and  covenants  of  these  churches,  aud 
of  the  writings  of  their  accredited  authors  and  editors,  in  the  past  and  the 
present  time,  and  some  familiarity  with  their  modes  of  acting  and  ways  of 
speaking,  and  tone  of  sentiment,  will  concur  in  producing  the  conviction  of  a 
Bubstantial  unity  of  fiiith  and  principle^  and  spirit  of  Christian  living,  between 
j^e  n^embers  of  these  churches  now  on  the  stage,  and  those  who  have  gone 
^before  them.       .  . 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  origin  of  the  mistake  on  this  subject.  And  the 
mistake  or  misrepresentation  is  made  with  reference  to  Baptists,  Episcopalians 
and^Methpdists,  just  as  much  as  the  CQiigregationalists.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
mental  pbilosopby  of  former  generations  did  not  recognize  the  full  and  perfect 
>freedom  of  the  human  will.  This  is  the  achicvementof  modern  thinkers,  many 
of  whom  are  Christian  theologians.  The  fatalism  of  the  ancient,  and  of  the 
middle  ages  possessed  the  scholars  of  all  civilized  countries,  to  a  great  extent, 
and  though  the  unhackneyed  mind  of  the  race  alwa^'s  asserted  its  freedom, 
the  logicians  and  scholars  were  held  by  the  iron  chain  of  the  Stoics.  It  was 
feared  by  devout  theologians  that  the  assertion  of  the  *'  power  of  contrary 
jQhoice,"  would  undermine  the  authority  of  God.     On  the  other  hand,  good 
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men  were  so  firm  in  ^serting  the  freedom  of  the  will  that  thej  denied,  not 
only  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  but  limited  the  foreknowledge  of  (jod,  lest  that 
fibould  preclude  the  freedom  which  is  essential  to  a  moral  being.  The  solution 
is  supposed  to  bo  fouud  in  the  postulate  that  the  entire  freedom  of  the  human 
"^\l  was  embraced  in  the  Divine  plan  of  government  over  men  and  angels, 
good  and  bad,  and  that  all  contingencies  were  provided  for  and  included  in  the 
plan,  so  that  nuin  is  free,  and  yet  the  eternal  plan  of  Grod  will  not  fail  in  any 
one  thing,  evert  the  minutest. 

This  being  received,  the  government  of  Grod  over  men  is  set  free  from  all 
the  objections  and  difficulties  which  beset  the  fatalistic  schemes  of  theodi<iy. 
By  this  the  responsibility  and  blame  of  all  sin  is  fixed  upon  the  transgressdif. 
The  penalty  of  sin,  in  the  case  of  any  one,  is  exactly  adjusted  to  his  degree  of 
guilt,  and  his  guilt  by  the  amount  of  light  he  enjoyed,  by  his  surroundings,  his 
training,  his  temptations,  and  his  capacity  to  choose  the  good  and  resist  the 
evil.  Hy  this  philosophy,  every  moral  being  is  supposed  to  be  fully  endowed 
'with  the  power  to  keep  the  law  of  God ;  to  repent  of  his  sin  when  he  has 
broken  the  law,  and  to  accept  of  pardon  and  spiritual  healing  on  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  offered  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Therefore,  if  any  one  is  sub- 
jected to  loss,  or  suffering,  or  the  degradation  of  guilt,  here  or  hereafter,  the 
blame  is  on  himself.  The  only  fatal  impediment  to  his  recovery  in  this  life  or 
while  a  probationer,  is  his  own  unwillingness  to  turn  fVom  the  evil  and  dioose 
tiie  ^obd,  to  cease  from  being  goveracd  by  the  law  of  selfishness,  and  withihll 
his  heart,  surrendering  himself  to  the  law  of  love.  On  this  gronnd  it  is-claimed 
that  every  one  of  the  old  doctrines  held  by  the  Congregationalist  or  othinr 
churches  in  times  past,  can  be  held,  and  is  held  n6w,  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  most  enlightened  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  in  such  a  sense  as  to  reflect 
{>eculiar  honor  upon  God  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe*  This  state- 
ment is  not  made  in  the  interest  of  any  sect  or  denomination,  bnt  as  a  part  of 
the  mental  history  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  raiding  in  the  county. 

Tlie  question  naturally  arises,  after  reading  this  sketch  of  the  rcligioos  his- 
tory of  the  county,  whether  the  morals  of  the  people  havd  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  churches.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  past  evils,  or  forget 
them,  and  look  only  at  the  crimes  against  life  and  propeity,  which  are  now  to 
common,  hastily  conclude  that  society  has  been  on  the  dcscebdiag  scaler sinoe 
the  days  of  their  youth.  That  has  always  been  the  case.  In  the  day  of  Solo- 
mon, men  said,  "^tbe  former  times  were  better  than- these";  but  they  were 
rebuked  as  not  speaking  wisely.  But  it  is  not  sirange  that  the  readefs  of  omr 
papers,  daily  and  weekly,  who  find  in  every  issue  a  detail  of  horrors  alid 
'Crimes,  should  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  crime  and  wickedness  are 
on  the  increase.  The  past  is  faded  from  the  memory;  the  present  is  thrust 
npon  the  attention  from  day  to  day.  ". 

But  a  careful  scrutiny  of  facts  will  show  that  religion,  as  understood  and 
practised  among  us,  is  conducive  to  morality.    1%  is  tme  thai  morality  dots 
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not  prove  that  the  moralist  is  governed  hj  high  religidcis  principle;  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  any  amount  and  degree  of  what  is  called  religion,  yet  is  not 
attended  with  :morality  as  its  fruit,  is  not  only  worthless,  but  positively  per- 
nicious. 

Crimes  are  divided  into  various  classes.  Some  are  crimes  against  the  mar- 
riage relation,  which  undermine  and  corrupt  society,  and  destroy  all  happiness. 
Some  are  crimes  against  the  rights  of  property,  and  render  all  possessions 
iofecure.  Some  are  crimes  of  appetite,  and  are  exceedingly  debasing  in  thbir 
influence.  Some  are  crimes  of  passion  and  revenge,  and  perpetuate  them^ 
selves  from  generation  to  generation.  Some  are  crimes  of  personal  injury ; 
aqd  some  are  crimes  against  life  itself,  and  by  direct  infliction  of  death,  by 
^means  of  poison  or  violence.. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  this  may  be  said,  that  in  •  some  forms  it  is  far  less 
apparent  than  in  the  last  century,  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned.  The 
records  of  the  county  prove  a  great  change  for  the  better.  One  who  reads 
the  old  records  is  shocked  at  fihding  how  often  marriage  rights  preceded 
marriage  rites,  and  how  many  first-born  children  were  prevented  from  being 
^Idrcn  of  shame  by  the  hasty  marriage  of  their  parents.  It  may  be  that  sins 
against  the  seventh  commandment  are  as  common  now  as  they  were  then ;  but 
if  so,  .they  are  more  carefully  concealed.  But  it  will  bo  found,  on  inquiry,  tliat 
there  is  less  impurity  in  respectable  families,  and  that  the  vicious,  as  a  visible 
class  only,  are  more  numerous,  being  brought  together  in  towns  and  cities. 
Tho  moral  filth  is  dnuned  from  the  community  at  large,  and  confined  to  sinks  of 
corruption,  leaving  the  .tone  of  all  respectable  society  more  elevated  and  pure% 

That  there  is  less  intemperance  now  than  formerly,  our  younger  temp^lS. 
ance  reformers  find  it  hard  to  believe;  yet  those  whose  memory  extends 
backward  fifty  years,  know  to  a  certainty  that  there  has  been  a  great  reforma- 
tion in  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  male  and 
female.  Intoxicating  drinks  were  used  by  the  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
though,  to  •«  limited  extent.  Dninkcnness  was  uncommon  though  it  was  not 
unknown.  The  facilities  for  making  ^  fire-water  "  were  not  so  great  as  they  have ' 
sinoe  become.  The  leading  families  were  religious,  and  exerted  a  strong 
influence,  as  well  as  authority,  over  their  servants,  dependents,  and  children. 
During  the  wars  of  the  last  century  intemperance  increased,  and  in  the  Bevo^ 
lution.  rose  to  a  fearful  prevalence.  From  that  time  there  was  no  almtement 
of  the  evil  for  half  Ot  century.  Besides  cider,  which  the  orchards  madei 
almost  free  «s  waters  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  France,  brought 
iSanta  Cruz  rum  and  (French  bmndy.  Then  the  people  learned  to  distil  theit 
own  fiery  beveragje  from  molasses  and  scum,  and  so  produced  great  quantities 
of  Vew  England  rum.  Later,  say  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  the  business  of 
making  cider-brandy  became  common  in  almost  all  our  county  towns.  ThA 
apples  went  to  the  cider-mill ;  the  cider  went  to  the  distillery,  and  came  out  as 
brandy  I,)  cheai)er  than  the  French  article,  but  as  quick  to  intoxicate,  and  more 
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powerful  to  injure  tbo  health  than  the  more  costly  article  from  France.  How 
many  of  those  old  distilleries  stood  on  our  hill-stdcs,  where  barrels  of  6idcr 
could  be  rolled  in  on  the  upper  side,  and  barrels  of  brandy  could  be  rolled  out 
on  the  lower  side,  and  easily  loaded  into  carts. 

...The  drinking  kept  up  with  the  making  of  drink.  Very  little  was  exported. 
People  drank  when  sick,  and  when  well  to  prevent  sickness.  Many  drank  to 
withstand  cold,  and  to  overcome  the  languor  of  heat.  They  drank  to  enliv^ 
themselves  in  pain  and  sadness,  and  also  to  heighten  their  hilarity  and  revelry. 
They  drank  at  funerals  and  at  weddings,  giving  the  children  the  sugar  and 
draiuings  of  the  glass.  When  they  met  at  huskings,  at  chopping-bees,  at  rab!n'g», 
at  launchings,  at  balls  and  at  trainings,  drinking  was  a  matter  of  ordinary  usage 
and  civility.  And  thus  they  poured  down  what  Robert  Hall  called  ^  liquid  death 
and  distilled  damnation  "  in  a  steady  stream.  ^ 

The  eflects  were  ruinous  in  respect  to  property,  health  and  morals.  The 
tn^veler,  in.  going  through  our  towns,  could  see  the  effects  of  drinking,  in  the 
houses,  barns  and  fences ;  and  inquiry  would  show  that  farm  after  farm  was 
mortgaged  to  the  countiy  trader,  who  supplied  the  farm  with  rum ;  and  when 
his  nqpaid  bills  accumulated,  took  security  in  a  bit  of  paper,  which  soon  led  to 
foreclosure.  And  so  many  a  family,  living  on  a  farm  that  had  come  down 
from  father  to  son  through  several  generations,  was  driven  from  the  ancestral 
home.  * 

The  effects  in  regard  to  health  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  as  every  one  kndws 
how  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  disease  and 
death.  More  baleful  still  is  the  moral  result.  Intemperance  is  thb  grdat 
hindrance  to  religion.  It  is  the  deadly  foe  of  morality.  More  than  half  ihe 
crimes .  that  are  brought  before  our  courts  are  attributed  to  intemperance. 
In  the  days  when  drinking  habits  were  worse  than  now,  the  results  in  crime 
were  more  frequent.  Fightings,  family  quarrels,  violence  against  wife  and 
children;  these  were  the  results  of  which  rum  was  the  cause.  There  is 
enough  of  intemperance  now  to  fill  the  philanthropist  with  alarm,  but  the 
improvement  over  the  past  is  fitted  to  inspire  hope. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  more  rioting  and  violence  than  in  the  days 
of  the  fathers.  This  is  true ;  but  not  among  the  sous  of  the  f^crs.  Thi^  is 
imported  violence,  to  a  great  extent.  The  Iribh  are  given  to  drink,  and  when 
intoxicated  are  full  of  fight.  The  Italian  and  Frenchman  commit  crimes  of 
passion  and  revenge.  The  Englishman  is  great  on  a  b:mk  robbery,  and  th6 
opening  of  a  safe  which  defies  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  burglar.  The  bad 
Yankee  is  equally  sure  for  any  kind  of  rascality,  but  makes  nothing  a 
specialty.  Omitting  the  cases  of  crime  that  are  brought  before  the  grand  jury ' 
of  inquest,  which  are  charged  to  those  of  foreign  birth,  and  it  will  appear  that 
the  proportion  of  crime  to  the  increase  of  native  population  has  decreased* 
Then.it  should  be.  noted  that  the  robbery  of  great  houses,  banks  and  ojffices  is 
a  ccmiparatively  new  crime  among  us,  inasmuch  as  banks  and  treasure  boosos, 
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and  safety  deposit  companies  are  nei7  institutionsy  unknown  in  the  county  s 
fom  decades  ago.  These  robberies  are  gcucrally  done  by  villains  who  live  at  a 
distance ;  who  lay  their  plans  in  Boston  or  New  York,  or  Bomo  other  haunt  of 
criminals,  and  when  the  time  comes,  mako  a  .raid  on  one  of  our  quiet  towns* 
They  £ome  in  the  night,  and  before  men  are  awakened  to  their  daily  labors, 
the  money,  bonds  and  other  securities  are  gone.  •  This  sort  of  crime  is,  there- 
fore, not  chargeable  to  any  large  degree,  to  our  own  people,  and  ought  not  to 
bo  admitted  in  the  inventory  of  eur.native  wickedness. 

These  suggestions  apply,  in  nearly  equal  force,  to  crimes  against  life.  There 
have  been  eighteen  executions  fur  capital  crimes^  in  Worcester  County,  since 
courts  of  ju!«tice  were  first  held*  Ten  of  these  were  for  murder;  five  were 
for  burglary,  *  and  three  for  rape ;  both  of  which  were  formerly  capital 
crimes.  Omitting  thesp,  which,  with  one  exception,  occurred  in  the  last 
century,  and  confining  our  attentii)u  to  the  executions  for  murder,  jt  appears 
that  six  of  ]the  ten  executions  occurred  in  the  last  century,  and  four  in  the 
present.  The  first  was  in  1745,  when  one  Jeffrey,  a  negro,  was  banged  for 
the  murder  of  his  mistress.  The  second  execution  was  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  Spooner  case,  the  most  atrocious  murder  in  our  annals,  when  TVil* 
liam  Brooks,  James  Buchanan,  Ezra  Ross  and  Bathsheba  Spooner  were  pxo- 
cuted  for  the  murder  of  Joshua  Spooner.  In  the  sixth  case,  Saniuel  Frost 
suffcrcid  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  the  murder  of  Elisha  Allen.  The  other 
four  cases  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the  living.  If  executions  now  are 
as  correct  indications  of  crime  as  they  were  in  former  generations,  the.  above 
ts^U  show  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  wilful  homicides,  but  consider- 
ing the  frreat  increase  of  population,  a  large  relative  decrease. ,  Since  the  exe- 
cution of  Frost  in  1793,  the  last  of  the  six  murderers  in  the  last  century,  the 
population  of  the  county  has  increased  more  than  fourfold.  Every  reader 
spay  draw  his  own  conclusions.  .  The  sum  of  the  msUter  is,  that  taking  all  the 
population,  native  and  foreign  born,  the  state  of  morality  i^  higher  now  than 
it  was  preceding  the  great  religious  and  temperance. reformation  about  1825 
and  the  years  following.    The  tendency  is  upward. 


•  t 
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CHAPTER  XYi. 

t.- .      '  •  '  • ..  •         .     . . 

BUSINESS  IN  WORCESTER'  COUNTY. 

—     *  *  * 

Thi;  first  business  was  farming ;  but  the  pioneers  had  need  to  understand 
*tbat  word  in  an  enlarged  meaning.  It  was  to  fell  trees,  and  build  logTCobins, 
and  make  roads,  and  lay  rustic  bridges  across  the  small  streams,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  county.    John  Frescott,  who  was  perhaps 
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the  first  permanent  settler,  was  a  blacksmith  as  well  as  farmer,  and  he  also 
hastened  to  set  up  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
neighbors  as  well  as  himself.  In  addition,  he  kept  a  store  or  ^trucking 
house,"  to  supply  the  settlers  and  the  natives  with  needed  articles  that  could 
tK>t  bo  raised  or  obtained  in  the  wilderness.  Prescott's  son  Jonathan  was  a 
blacksmith.  Lawrence  Waters  had  a  division  of  land,  but  he  was  a  carpenter 
as  well  as  farmer.'  ISIillers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  farmers  wera  indis- 
pensable, and  in  many  cases  one  man  united  two  or  more  trades  or  callings. 

But  taking  a  farmer,  pure  and  simple,  how  much  was  implied  in  that  word 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  when  the  first  cabin  Was 
raised  in  the  county  I  The  fiirmer  raised  all  his  cereals,  and  all  kinds  of  animal 
food  which  he  used.  Corn,  rye  and  often  wheat  were  raised  for  his  own  family, 
with  some  to  sell  to  other  families  that  might  bo  eng:iged  in  some  mechanictil 
trade.     After  the  first  mill  was  set  a  running,  it  is  probable  that  but  a  very 

^  small  quantity  of  flour  or  meal  was  brought  into  the  county.  Oats  and  barley 
Were' raised  for  cattle  and  hoi*ses.  Potatoes  and  other  esculent  roots  were 
grown  in  abundance.  It  was  not  long  before  apples,  pears,  quinces,  cherries 
and  plums  were  raised  to  the  full  measure  of  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  woods  and  inten*ales  abounded  in  nuts  of  the  best  varieties.  In  short, 
every  kind  of  vegetable  growth  necessary  for  food,  the  fiirmer  could  raise  on 
his  own  land.  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  the  farmer  of  old  times ;  it  can  be 
done,  and  often  is  done  now,  even  to  the  raising  of  wheat. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  early  times  was  that  the  farmer*s  family  were  inde- 

'  pendent  of  the  outside  world  for  clothing  and  animal  food.  No  trains  brought 
ci^ttle  and  sheep  from  the  West.  No  ships  brought  linen  from  Ireland.  *  No 
'vessels  brought  wool  from  California  and  Australia.  Beef,  pork,  mutton, 
veal,  lamb  and  poultry  were  supplied  by  the  farmer's  own  hind.  Wild  gbme 
was  running  or  flying  in  the  forests.  The  strcalns  were  full  of  -fish,  including 
the  herring,  the  shad  and  the  salmon.  But  he  needed  clothing ;  and  how  did 
he  meet  that  necessity?    Wool  grew  on  his  sheep,  and  flax  grew  in  his  field. 


Woolen  and  linen  goods  constituted'his  clothing.  It  is  true  that  the  ambition 
of  every  farmcr^s  wife  was  to  have  a  silk  dress,  but  she  contrived  to  make  thb 
last  a  life-time.  In  like  manner,  cotton  goods  were  used,  but  sparingly. 
Sheepskins  and  buckskins  were  dressed  and  made  into  trowsers,  or  breeches^ 
as  they  were  then  called.  They  were  often  worn  by  elegant  gentlemen.  Fun 
were  as  common  as  numerous  wild  animals  could  make  them. 

The  wool  was  washed,  sheared  and  brought  to  the  house  by  the  father  and 
his  sons.  The  women  took  the  wool,  and  dyed  it  in  the  dye-pot  standing  in 
the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and  answering  the  purpose  of  a  seat.  They  carded 
ihe  wool,  spun  it  into  thread,  and  wove  it  into  cloth.  They  had  a  primitive 
way  of  dressing  the  cloth.  Though  seamstresses  or  female  tailors  soon  catne 
into  the  line  of  work,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  housewife 
-  tcv  be  able  to  cat  and  make  up  the  wo<olen  cloths  for  herself  and  all  her  family. 
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The  some  was  true  of  tho  flax.  This  was  pulled,  dried  and  swingled  by  the 
men,  but  the  women  folk  butchelted,  spun,  wove  and  bleached  until  the  white 
linen  was  ready  for  under  and  outer  garments,  and  for  sheetings.  The  coarse 
tow  was  made  into  rough,  but  strong  clothes  for  boys  and  workmen.  Stock- 
ings were  made  at  home,  as  were  fur  and  cloth  caps  and  mittens.  And  if  there 
was  any  other  article  of  clothing  needed  except  shoes,  it  could  be  mode  with- 
out  calling  in  outside  help.  Besides^all  this,  the  farmer  had  straw  and  feathers 
for  beds,  and  he  could  readily  put  together  a  frame  or  bedstead  ou  which  to 
sleep.  V.       '  i^ 

Such,  in  part,  was  the  condition  of  the  farmer  before  the  modem  **  division 
of  labor  '*  came  in  to  restrict  his"  indcpehdence,  though  to  minister  to  his  con- 
▼enience  and  luxury.  Factories  were  unknown.  The  age  of  fulling-mills 
and  clothiers'  shops  had  not  come.  The  fanft  wad  &  little  kingdom  in  itself, 
and  every  man's  hoiise  was  indeed  hi^'  castle.  SoQie  of  ijie  handicraft  trades 
have  been  specified.  In  addition  to  those  weob  tiie  tannei^^  the  shoemaker  and 
the  hatter,  though  hats  wei*e  imported'  from  fingland  for^tf  Iqn^  period.  The 
blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  tanner,  the  sbo'emakeis  and,  all  th^  rest  worked 
for  their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  not  ta^si^l  their  wares  st  a  distance. 
Business,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  w^/ pot  known;. but,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  generation  or  two  and  the  growth  oi^  town  centres,  there  :was  a 
demand  and  an  opportunity  for  the  beginning  j)f  businesa^  cTV^Qgqn,  cart,  jsleigh. 
and  carriage  makers  made  their  vehicles  to  order,  and  sometimes  kept  them 
on  hand  for  sale.  The  making  of  snow^^ioes  was  a  business  at  one  period  of 
our  history.  Then  came  in  rakc-makers,  ahdrvmakej^  .x^  shovels  and -'hoes; 
but  everything  was  done  on  a  stm^l  scble.  ^^jt^i^flon^  before  the;:  large 
streams  were  raised  by  dams.  Small  'streamsHrere-dlWn  on  for  water-power, 
because  of  the  comparative  safety.'  More  tiian  %  hundred  years  since,  the 
Wilders  (Joseph  and  Caleb)  of  Lancaster  llegoii  te  moke  pot  and:  pearl 
ashes.  There  were  nail-works  on  tkc^Nashua,  at  Fpnakin.  Enterprising  men 
in  Worcester,  Mcndon,  Brookfield  and.,  other  towns  bc^n-to  set  up  shops  and 
mills,  and  to  do  business  on  a  lar<^cr  scaKthan  before;  4}ut  thei*o  was  little 
chance  for  manufacturing  in  the  CQionies  untjl  after  the*  JRovolutionary  War. 
Commerce  fl(;^u«isbc^r:fn!Rf  the  fisheries  employed  q  large  number  of  sea-faring 
men.  Boston,  Salem,  Glduce^tcri  Beverly,  Marbleuead,  Ncwburyport, 
Charlestown,  Plymouth,  New  Bcdfor4>^^spme  of  4b^  Capo  towns  and  Kan- 
tucket  had,  in  the  aggregate,  a  consideiiible  tionnage ;  I^ut  the  inland  towns  had 
no  coiTesponding  means  of  growth  i|]^p%ulutiontor  waalth.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  to  keep  down  our  iiiaijufactures.  Even  such  a 
friend  of  the  Colonies  as  tho  elder  Pitt  said  that  he  would  not  have  a  hat  or  a 
hob-nail  made  in  the  Colonies.  The  products  of  our  fisheries,  farms  and  mills, 
and  the  timber  from  our  forests,  might  go  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Italy  and  to 
England,  but  the  return  must  come  back  mainly  in  the  products  of  English 
machinery.     The  Revolution  was  the  era  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  political 
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independence.  After  that  event ,  business  was  possible,  and  soon  dllTcrent  kinds 
of  business  sprung  up  all  over  the  North.  In  this  awakening  prosperity, 
"Worcester  County  had  its  share.  It  felt  the  life  and  stir  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  new  enterprises  were  stalled  in  new  as  well  as  old  centres  of 
business.  But  there  was  one  drawback  to  the  increase  of  population.  As  in 
preceding  generations,  the  opening  of  new  towns  had  drawn  off  the  surplus  of 
people  from  the  older  settlements,  so  the  Revolution  was  followed,  for  a  series 
of  years,  by  the  shifting  of  population  from  Massachusetts  to  Vermont  and 
the  Grenesee  countiy  in  New  York.  Probably,  not  a  town  in  Worcester 
County  escaped  this  cause  of  depletion.  And  the  process  went  on,  and  new 
States  were  laid  open  for  settlement  for  several  lustrums  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  tide  of  migration  was  not  retarded  until  manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale  became  the  settled  policy  of  our  people- 
It  is  not  known  when  the  first  fulling-mills  were  set  up  in  the  county,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  they  were  in  use  far  back  into  the  last  century,  and  before 
quite  a  number  of  the  towns  were  organized.  The  farmers*  wives  were  unable 
to  full  their  cloth  to  any  great  extent,  by  any  appliances  or  contrivances  at 
home.  The  fulling-mill  was  a  necessity.  Hence  it  came  into  existence  in 
nearly  every  town.  Then  came  the  clothiers'  shop,  where  the  fulled  cloth  was 
dressed  by  teazles  and  shears  fixed  upon  cylinders.  Attention  also  was  paid 
to  dyeing,  and  among  the  handsome  colors  common  from  sixty  to  eighty  years 
ago  were  ** snuff  color "  and  ^'Luunun  (London)  brown."  Tlie  clothiers  felt 
a  pride  in  their  business,  and  gave  a  good  appearance  to  the  cloth  which  was 
sent  to  them  for  dressing. 

About  the  same  time  carding-machines,  or  mills,  run  by  water,  came  into 
vogue,  and  thus  a  great  saving  of  the  hard  work  of  women  was  effected. 
Loads  of  fleeces  went  from  the  farm-houses  to  the  mills,  and  came  back  in  hand- 
some  rolls.  But  still  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  was  done  by  mothers  and 
daughters  on  the  old-fashioned  wliccl  and  the  hand-loom.  This  continued  down 
to  about  1825,  or  a  few  years  later,  when  the  policy  of  protection  to  our  infant 
manufactures  was  begun.  Then  the  carding-machines,  the  fulling-mills  and 
the  clothiers*  shops  were  smitten  ns  by  a  blast  from  heaven.  Capitalists  built 
larger  mills  and  introduced  machinery  which  superseded  the  work  of  carding, 
spinning  and  weaving  at  home,  and  all  the  business  of  the  fuller  and  dresser. 
The  wool  wont  to  the  factory,  clean  or  foul,  and  came  out  in  fine  broadcloth. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  had  small  mills  up  and  down.our  streams,  and  who  made 
a  comfortable  living  from  their  business,  were  thrown  out  of  employ.  Their 
mills  and  shops  were  too  small  to  Ix)  utilized  as  factories,  their  machinery  was 
useless,  and  their  water-wheels  were  left  to  decay  beside  the  flumes  through 
which  the  water  ran  to  waste.  For  years  they  stood  as  s:id  monuments  of  a 
business  gone  to  ruin.  At  the  same  time  the  domestic  manufacture  of  linen 
came  to  an  end  by  the  introduction  of  cotton,  which  followed  the  invention  of  . 
the  cotton-gin,  and  the  starting  of  cotton-mills.    By  this  process,  as  the  young 
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reader  will  easily  see,  the  economy,  or  general  life  of  the  &nn  was  reyolution- 
ized.  The  farm  and  fiirm-bouse  which  wore  once  the  owiier^s  realm,  where 
he  could  raise  or  manufacture  almost  everything  needed  for  comfortable  sub- 
sistence in  the  way  of  shelter,  clothing  and  food,  except  salt  and  spices,  became 
dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  every  article  of  clothing ;  for  much  of  the 
lumber  used  in  building  or  repairing ;  for  all  his  sugar  as  well  as  his  molasses ; 
for  the  greater  (lart  of  his  breadstufTs ;  for  nearly  all  his  meat,  whether  beef, 
pork  or  mutton ;  for  his  cheese^  and  in  some  cases  for  his  butter. 

This  seems  a  Inid  showing  for  the  farmer,  and  the  firat  thought  would  be  that 
he  is  now  in  a  reduced  and  pitiable  condition.  On  the  contrary,  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  comfortable  living,  and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  settled  and 
'cultivated  society  were  never  so  great  in  this  county  iis  at  present.  In  some 
towns  the  land,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  poorer,  because  the  vit^n  soil  is  exhausted, 
and  thriftless  farming  has  not  kept  it  in  good  condition.  The  wealth  of  the 
forest  has  been  cut  down,  and  land  good  for  nothing,  by  reason  of  rocks  and 
ledges^  but  tree-raising,  has  been  left  to  the  abrading  force  of  sun  and  storm. 
But  the  influence  of  agricultural  societies  and  publications  has  been  effective 
id'  improving  the  arable  land  of  the  county.  During  the  present  generation 
thousands  of  acres  which  were  so  full  of  stones  and  stumps  that  a  mowing- 
machine  could  not  be  operated,  are  now  prepared  for  planting  by  a  plow 
which  would  have  filled  our  fathers  with  astonishment,  and  mowed,  tcddered, 
raked  and  loaded  by  machines  which  dispense  with  the  labbr  of  three-quarters 
of  the  men  once  employed,  leaving  them  to  follow  other  useful  occupatious. 
There  is  more  skill  in  preparing  the  land,  in  procuring  and  applying  fertilizers, 
in  adapting  crops  to  the  soil,  and,  in  general,  in  the  whole  business  of  farming. 
The  evidence  of  improvement  is  not  far  to  deck,  and  is  tonvincing,  in  spite  of 
the  cry  of  **hard  times"  which  is  chronic  with  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  seen 
in  the  nice  houses  where  once  were  log-cabins ;  then,  one-story  framed  houses ; 
then,  old-fashioned  lean-tos,  and  afterwards  the  larger,  but  ill-contrived  and 
unpainted  farm-houses,  which  were  common  in  country  towns  fifty  years  since. 
There  are  living  men  who  can  remember  the  time  when,  in  many  towns* in  this 
county,  the  painted  houses  were  few  and  far  apart.  The  out-huildings  were 
cheap  and  vulgar,  and  the  barns  were  rough  and  often  open  to  the  weather. 
The  internal  fini;»hof  the  houses  —  a  few  comparatively  excepted  —  was  devoid 
of  elegance,  and  the  furniture  was  free  from  the  suggestion  of  beauty,  and 
often  of  comfbit,  unless  by  wny  of  contrast.  In  all  these  regards  the  change 
is  so  ^eat  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to  the  rising  generation. 

If  it  should  be  siiid  that  the  api^earance  is  deceptive,  and  that  farm^rs'are  in 
debt  for  these  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  answer  comes  at  once,  that  as  a  class, 
they  are  not  so  hampered  with  debts  and  mortgages  as  were  their  predecessors. 
The  one  thing,  which,  in  fbese  times  of  depression  and  failure  in  business,  the 
mind  dwelU  on  with  satisfaction  is,  that  few  farmers  have  become  bankrupt, 
and  that  many  have  good  investments  away  from  their  farms.     One  town  in 
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this  county,  may  stand  for  severaU  This  one.  has  no  business  centre  and  no 
manufacturing  village.  Nearly  all  its  business  is  farpiug,  yet  the  peopleJtiave 
been  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  many  thousand  dollars  in  outside  iuyestmen,ts,  and 
still. repaain  in. good  circumstances.  But  enough  on  this  topic.  The  agricul* 
tural  products  of  the  county,  according  to  the  last  State  census,  will  be  found 
on  i|  subsequent  page. 

Hie  Woolen  Husiness. -^Tho  changes  iq  this  form  of  industry, . from  the 
spindle  and  loom,  worked. I^iy  the  hands. of  the  farmers'  wiyes  and  daughters, 
to  ^e  fulling-mill  and  clothiers  shop,  have  been  already  stated,  bqt  the  change 
from  these,  workshops  to  the  great  factory  was  indicative  of  a  far  greater  rev- 
olution in  industry  and  in  pppulation.  We  should  not  .fail  to  notice  that  thlf 
b^gan  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  only  by  an  alteration  in  governmental  policy 
was  it  finally  established.  The  gradual,  introduction  of  factories  js  worthy  of 
notice.  In  Uxbridgc,  for  example,  John  Capron  had  a  clothier's  shop  in  1792» 
fod  later.  Li  1820,  there  waa  a  woolen  mill  in  the  samp  towp,  in  which,. in 
1828*  the  fir^t  satinet  ever  made  in  this  country  was  woven.  In  Leioe^tj^r, 
therp  was,  on  Kettle  Brool^,  in  1787,  a  '* custom  shop"  for  dressing,  hoine- 
ipadj3  cloth.  In  tSO%  Samuel  Wilson^  from  England,  ^ad  a. fulling-mill.  In 
][814,  he  began  making,  broadclptb,  but  it  was  t^U  made  by  hand.  In  18jl6^  be 
leased  the  property  to  a  Mr.  Anderston,  an  Englishman,  and  the  founder  of 
the  gr^at  manufacturing  interest  in  Cherry  ya]lc3%  Thomas  Bottomly,  who 
came  from  Eiiglaujd  npt  far  from  the  same  time,  engaged,  at  ^rst,  as  a, weaver* 
In.  1820  he  became  a. manufacturer.  His  first  spinning-jenny,  as. he  said,  was 
^ipade.  witii.a  jacknife."  Ilq  cut  the  timber  in  the  woods,  and  fashioned  it 
into  shape  a^  a  working  jenny.  I^e  smuggled  the  spindlea  from  England  abont 
li^O.  He  built  a  machine-shop  in  Worcester,  in  which  the  late  Dea.  Icbabod 
Washburn  was, engaged,  and  there,  under  3ottpmi3'*s  direction,  was. built  the 
first  ^  fi^ling-mill  wjth  falls  ^  ever  made  |n  this  country.  A  woolen  mfmu&o- 
taring  company  waa  started  in  Oxford  as  early  as  1814,  Jt>ut  the  business  was 
liot  large,  .compared  with  mpdern  standards.  In  1831,  the  old  clothiers'  works 
.were  ,all  burned  put,  and  the  Denny  .Alanufacturing  Company  built  a  wyolen 
mill.ouo  hundred  by  forty  feet,  and  four  stories  high,  in  which  broadcloths  ^ere 
ma^e. 

Without  goiqg  farther  into  particulars,  for  which  search  .must  be  nuide  intii^ 
•ketches  of  the  towns,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  woolen  business  graduuUy 
went  from  the  clothiers'  shops  into  factories ;  and  that  after  the  accession  pf 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  .  Presidency,  such  protection  :  was  afforded  by ;  jtbe 
revenue  policy  of  the.  general  government  as  to  encourage  capitalists  to  engage 
]n:it.on  a  large  sc^le.  Satinets  and  broadcloths  were, made  in  Worcester, 
JUeicester,  Webster,  Soutb^ridge,  Blackstone  or  Mendon,  Oxford^  Holden-, 
Lancaster,  Winchendon,  anjd  other  towns,  until  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  in  i^ome  form,  has  become  a  great  interest*  The  business  has  had  its 
times  of  depression ;  mannfacturers  have  failed ;  mills  have  been  burned  or 
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carried  away  by  floods ;  the  tariff  legislation  of  G>ngress  has  caused  fluctua- 
tions ;  and  depreciated  cuitcncy  has  tieen  a  great  impediment,  yet  the  business 
seems  to  he  firmly  established. 

The  Carpet  Business  is  one  form  of  woolen  manufiicture ;  and  in  this  brandi 
Worcester  County  occupies  a  prominent  place.  The  making  of  carpets  is  one 
of  the  oldest  industries  of  the  world.  In  oriental  nations  the  carpet,  in  some 
shape,  was  used  in  tent,  house,  palace  and  temple.  Thoy  were  in  use  in 
Europe  long  before  this  country  was  settled.  Before  the  Revolution  th^y  were 
little  known  in  the  United  States,  though  it  appears  from  adyertisements  in 
New  York  papers,  that  Scotch  and  other  carpets  were  offered  for  sale.  Rag- 
carpets,  made  in  farm-houses,  were  more  common.  A  carpetfactory  was  built, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1791,  the  products  of  which  were  called  Turkey  and  Axmint- 
i^r  by  the  proprietor.  ,  By  the  year  1810  the  census  reported  as  the  product  of 
that  year,  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  yards  of  carpetings  and 
coverlets  in  the  whole  country.  The  weaving  was  done  entirely  by  band,  up 
to  this  time.  Patents  were  granted  for  improved  looms,  but  only  the  simplest 
kind  of  carpets  was  the  result.  It  is  said  that  the  ""  problem  of  making  a 
power-loom  which  should  automatically  perform  so  apparently  difBcult  a  task 
as  to  weave  a  two-ply  web  so  as  to  produce  any  required  pattern,  had  in  Eng- 
land been  abandoned  as  insoluble.''  This  problem  an  American  genius,  Mr. 
Erastufl  B.  Blgelow,  then  of  Lancaster,  took  up  and  solved.  Not  only  did  be 
succeed  in  producing  a  loom  for  manufacturing  two-ply  web,  but  a  loom  also 
for  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpets.  His  improved  loom,  for  producing 
figures  which  would  match,  was  patented  in  1845.  Out  of  his  inventions  the 
immense  business  of  carpet-making  in  Clinton  and  ^Lowell  has  grown.  Recently 
lie  has  made  such  improvements  ini  the  machinery  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  manufacturing.  Of  Mr.  Bigolow  it  has  been  said  that  he  has  done  more 
than  any  American,  and  as  much  as  any  inventor  who  ever  lived,  to  bring 
woolen  manufactures  to  their  present  perfection.  ^Ile  has  taken  out  more 
than  ^fly  distinct  patents  for  devices  and  improvements  in  loom  and  other 
machines  for  handling  wool."  By  his  automatic  loom  Brussels  carpeting  is 
woven  rapidly,  and  with  great  perfection.  The  E&glish  mills  have  adopted  his 
ibnnis,  and  Wilton  and  Axminster  as  well  as  Brussels  carpets  are  among  their 
Hdmired  products.  ' 

Tfie  Cotton  Business.  —  This  business  is  comparatively  modern  in  the  United 
States.  Samuel  Slater  set  up  the  first  cotton  mill  with  machinery  on  tlie 
Arkwrigbt  principle,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1790.  Eli 'Whitney  had  already 
Ihi^eAtcd  the  c6tton-gin,  which  reduced  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  laid 
the  basis  of  the  immense  business  of  cotton-klcaling,  and  cotton-weaving  in  our 
country.  But  the  number  of  cotton  mills  did  not  increase  very  rapidly  for  sev- 
eral years.  By  the  year  1812  there  were  factories  in  Rhode  Island  running  over 
thirty  thousand  spindles,  and  in  Massachusetts  more  than  half  as  many.  ^The 
policy  of  the  government,  however,  was  oppotod  to  protection;  and  not  until 
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1824  did  a  moderate  turiiT  encourage  a  largo  iuvestment  hi  this  branch  of  manu- 
facturing. From  that  time  the  advance  of  this  business  was  astonishing. 
Which  town  in  this  county  has  the  Iionor  of  containing  the  first  cotton  mill  may 
be  disputed,  but  there  were  two  in  Blackstono  as  early  as  1809.  From  that 
time  forward  efforts  were  made  in  different  towns  to  start  the  business,  with 
alternate  success  audi  failure,  until  the  first  quai-tcr  of  the  century  closecl.  Soon 
after  the  new  era  of  ^protection  to  American  .manufactures"  was  inaugurated, 
in  1824-5,  cotton  mills  were  built,  and  old  mills  were  enlarged  in  almost  all 
parta  of  the  county.  Besides  introducing  machinery  from  England,  inventions 
and  improvements  were  made  by  our  own  mechanics,  increasing  the  production 
of  cotton  fabrics,  and  lessening  their  price.  On  all  the  principal  streams  of 
water,  lai^e  factories  were  erected  from  year  to  year,  and  many  new  villaigc^ 
were  created,  while  old  ones  were  filled  with  new  life  and  energy.  It  is  due 
to  this  as  much  as  any  one  cause  that  the  population  of  the  county  increased 
from  seventy-three  thousand  in  1820  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  in  1S75. 

The  making  of  ginghams  and  the  calico-printing  business  uloue,  in  the  Jjan* 
easter  Mills,  Clinton,  has  added  greatly  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  iha% 
enterprising  village.  This  part  of  the  great  cotton  business  has  flourished  dur- 
ing the  season  of  depression,  because  there  has  been  a  demand  for  fine  goods, 
and  there  has  been,  comparatively,  but  little  competition. 

The  Leather  Business.  —  Under  this  head  will  be  included  the  manufacture 
of  leather  and  the  products  of  leather,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
branches  of  business  in  the  county.  During  the  first  century  after  the  county 
was  organized,  all  the  towns,  probably,  had  their  tanneries  and  shoemakers. 
The  domestic  demand  for  shoes  and  boots,  whether  cowhide,  calfskin,  morocco 
or  borsehide,  was  met  by  the  domestic  supply,  but  there  was  little  if  any 
production  for  export.  In  some  towns  the  tanneries  were  many ;  in  others 
few ;  hut  the  shoemakers  were  very  evenly  distributed,  according  to  the  wanta 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  find  when  boots  and  shoes  first  becf^me 
articles  for  sale  in  the  county  stores ;  and  quite  as  hard  to  learn  when  manufiio- 
turers  began  to  supply  the  Southern  market. 

However,  there  was  a  movement  in  this  direction  i^bout  the  time  of  the  Jart 
war  with  England.  For  example :  in  1810,  Charles  Watson.of  Spencer,  made 
eighty  pairs  of  calf  boots  at  four  dollara  and  a  half  per  pair,  to  go  South.  After 
awhile  the  business  ceased,  but  was  renewed  again  in  1820.  From  this  sm^ll 
beginning  has  grown  the  immense  business  which  places  Spencer  among  the 
leading  towns  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  same  business  was  commenped 
on  a  large  scale,  for  those  days,  in  North  Brookfield,  in  1§20,  by  Tyler  Batcb- 
eller.  This  establishment  is  continued  in  the  family,  and  is  said  to  bp  the 
largest  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Iran  J?u«ineM.  -— This  branch  of  business  is  divided  into  many  varictiety 
including  nails,  railroad  iron,  wire  drawing  and  weaving,  metals  and  metallic 
wares,  toolst  anns,  and  various  industries  in  which  iron,  in  some  fonn,  b  largely 
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used.  The.  old  blacksmith-ebop  was  }ndispensfib1o  to  farming  life ;  it  was  one 
of  the  first  buildings  set  up  in  new  towns,  and  it  is  still  found  in  pr  near  ererjr 
Tillage.  By  degrees  the  workmen  learned  to  make  axes  and  other  tools  into 
which  steel  was  welded.  Axles  as  well  as  tires  were  made  for  Tehiclos,  Uiougfa 
fpr  generations  the  former  were  made  of  hard  wood.  Some  kinds  of  cutlerjTf 
as  knives,  scythes,  sickles,  cleavers  and  bill-hooks  were  tjie  products  of  the 
old  shops.  The  time  came  when  our  ingenious  mechanics  tried  their  hand  upon 
fire-arms,  and  turned  out  tolerable  muskets.  The  making  of  guns  in  this  county 
as  a  business,  was  begun,  as  is  believed,  in  Sutton,  about  the  opening  of  the 
Bevolution.  Richard  Waters,  who  came  from  England  in  1C32,  and  settled  in 
Salem,  was  a  gun-maker.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a.gun-maker,  and  they 
had  a  long  succession  of  descendants  who  were  makers  of  fire-arms.  One  of 
these  was  Jonathan,  of  Sutton,  who  had  ten  sons,  two  of  whom,  *^Asa  and 
Andrus,  inherited  tbs  mechanical  talent  of  their  progenitor  Richard.**  The  war 
of  the  Revolution  created  a  great  demand  for  fire-arms,  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied by  importations  froo)  England,  audit  was  unsafe  to. bring  them  Qrcim 
France  or  Holland  on  account  of  the  British  cruisers  which  infested  the  Atlan^ 
tic«  There  was  a  necessity  for  the  making  of  guns  at  bonqe.  The  men  needed 
^viere  hero.  Says  Col.  Asa  H.  Waters  of  Millbury :  **  Asa  and  Andrus  erected 
on  the  Singletary  stream  [in  Sutton],  a  gun-factory  or  afinory,  which  tb^j 
fitted,  up  with  tools  and  machinery  for  making  guns  by  water-ix>wer.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  made  mostly  by  hand-power,  both  here  and  in  England.**  It  is 
said  that  they  discovered  that  the  best  iron  for  gun-barrels  lay  in  the  mines  of 
Salisbury,  Connecticut.  **  They  obtained  it  there  in  pigs,  had  it  carted  through 
the  forests  to  a  forge. in  Douglas,  whore  it  was  conveited  into  refined  iron  and 
carted  thence  to  their  factory  in^  North  Sutton,  where  it  was- wrought  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  gun.**  The  manufacture  of  arms  has  since  been  carried  on 
by  tbe.son  and  grandson  of  Asa  Waters,  who  have  thus  furnished  the  sportsman 
with  the  implements  of  the  chase,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  have  indirectly 
enabled  the  country  to  maintain  two  wars  against  England,  and  to  suppress  a 
wicked  rebelliou. 

The  axe  business  of  East  Douglas  has  made  the  place  well  known  throughout 
the  land,  and  in  foreigu  countries.  Scythes  were  made  in  Fitcbburg  many 
years  since^  and  that  business  is  still  continued  with  energy.  IMachine-makin^ 
is  pursued  in  Worcester,  Fitcbburg,  Winchendon  and  o^her  places,:  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

The  making  of  railwaiy  iron  is  one  of  the  large  business  enterprises  of 
Worcester.  The  workings  are  on  a  cyclopean  scale,  and  the  men  seem  li^e 
spirits  of  the  flame.  Wire-drawing  has  become  one  of  the  most  extensive 
branches  of  business  in  the  county.  This  was  begim  by  the  late  Dea.  Ichabod 
Washbum^in  Worcester,  in  connection  with  Benjamin  Goddard,  in  1831. 
The  business  continued  to  grow,  and  the  necessary  tools  and  machinery  were 
IQOs^ly  contrive4  And  invented  in  the  works  of  ISfr^  Washburn  and  his  so|^-in- 
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law,  Mr.  Bloen.  In  1350  he  was  iadaced  by  Mr.  Cbickoring,  the  great  piano- 
forte manufiulnrer  'of  that  clay,  to  make  btecl  wire  for  the  strings  of  hi* 
instruments.  The  ioTenlion  of  sewing-machines  created  a  demancl  forstcol 
suitable  for  needles.  Then  came  "criiioliue  wire,"  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  aooQ 
the  weekly  demand  for  this  article  was  sixty  thousand  pounds.-  The  "annual 
consumption  6{  three  tiiousand  tons  of  steel  was  required  to' expand  and  give 
prominence  to  the  ladies*  drcsais  in  this  country." 

*  StATKTics  or  Business. 

Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  origin  of  Tsrious  branches  of  liusiaeM  in 
the  oMinty,  it  will  serve  the  convcnienco  of  many  to  hare  the  production'tff 
some  of  the  great  indiistri^B  pursued,  in  the  form  of  statistics.  With  the 
Talue  of  the  products  will  be  named  the  towna  which  are  most  engagiJd  in  fbeir 
production,  whclhcr  in  the  fiild  of  the  husbandaian,  the  shop  of  the  mechanic^ 
or  the  factory  of  the  manufacturer. 

Agriculture,  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  employed  about  fourteen 
thousand  persons  in  Worcester  County.  These  were  people  actually  engaged 
in  farm-work  and  snperintondence,  not  including  the  wives  and  children  of 
farmers.  The  agricultural  products  were  valued  at  $6,n60,777,  or,  in  nond 
Diimbers,  seven  million  dollars. 

The  mechauibal  and  manufacturing  products  will  be  given  ia  figures,  ih  tbb 
order  of  their  pecuniary  importaace. 


ABTtCLBS  VASE. 


Boots  Bad  shoes, 
Woolan  goods,  .  ... 
Cotfon  gooHa,  .  .  . 
Uadilnci  and  mscUtie!;,  . 
Uetali  and  inetaUio  g09es< 
■  Foriiirare,  .... 
LeMb«T,  .... 
Food  prepsntions,  • 
Paper,  .       . 

Wooden  wore,    . 
jCloibiDg.    .... 
Artittuis' tools,   .       .  '     . 


UuBieal  instniroenU  sod  mateilala,  . 
A^icaltural  implemeaU,  . 
Ciiri1a*ca  and  wa^onB,       ,        .        . 
Amu  and  smmunitlon,       .        .        > 
Carpeting.  J        .        .        .      '. 
Primiog  and  pobtisblD^,    . 

BOXM, 


|4.696,7B0  00 
8^21.300  00 

e^'juT.fua  00 

4,0Jft.417  00 
S.OG'J^OO  00 
S,46S,GOO  00 

i.oai.030  00 
tm.vjQ  00 

787.000  00 
752,560  00 
68f4^00 
l,342jU0  00 
iOaAOi  00 
497,300  00 
£38,000  03 
S7.H.&60  00 
leCSOO  CO 
500,000  00 
■  SS4.7S7  00 
43,000  00 


917,019.398  00 

11.017,710  00 

7J>23,3H  0» 

'4.866,US  00 

3,051,807  00 

3;084.905  00 

S.035,S37  00 

2,090,385.00 

1.776.208  00 

1,4*4,631  00 

1^75,130  00 

1,399,!8S00 

.775/115  00 

63SJ10  00 

460J89  00 

498,702  00 

S4<J,500  00 

'  Not  fftveo. 

433,831  UO 

140,000  00 


The  value  of  the  carpeting  made  at  Clinton,  on  a  capital  of  half  a  million,  U 
TU7  great,  and  Is  oo»^igbtb  ot  all  made  in  tho  State.    Besides  the  above 
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industries  are  many  others  of  less  importance,  as  stone  quarries  and  stone- 
cutting,  brick  making,  tobacco  manufacturing,  worsted   making,  and  other  ' 
forms  of  business.    The  aggregate  capital  and  value  in  the  above  columns  foot 
up  as  follows:  Capital,  $32,097,171 ;  value  of  products  in  1875,  $62,001,104. 
Adding  tho  agricultural  productions,  valued  at  $7,000,000,  and  the  minor' 
products,  the  grand  total  would  be  more  than  seventy  million  dollars  in  an 
average  year.     It  will  be  noted  also  that  farming  is  only  one  of  tho  principal 
forms  of  industry,  instead  of  being  almost  the  only  pursuit,  as  in  former 
generations.     The  boot  and  shoe,  the  woolen  and  the  cotton  business,  each 
surpasses  the  agricultural  in  the  value  of  annual  production, 
r    The  cities  and  towns  which  take  the  lead  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  are 
'Worcester,  Milford,  Spencer,  Grafton  and  North  Drookfield;  in  the  woolen 
business,  Worcester,  Webster,  Leicester,  Northbridge,  Dudley,  Fitchbnrg; 
^laekstone,  Oxford  and  Holden ;  in  the  cotton  business,  Clinton,  Northbridge, 
Southbridge,  Millbury,   Grafton  and  Webster;    in   machinery,   Worcester,' 
Fitcbburg,   Northbridge,  Leicester,   Winchenclon,  Clinton  and  Warren;  in 
m^tptllic  goods,  Worcester,  Clinton,  Spencer;  in  furniture,  Grardner,  Fitch* 
burg,  Templeton  and  Ashburnbam;  in  leather,  Shrewsbury,  Leominster  and, 
Winchendou ;  in  paper,  Fitcliburg,  Worcester  and  Leominster ;  in  woodenware, 
Winc|iendon  and  Worcester ;  in  carpeting,  Clinton ;  in  artisans*  tools,  Wotces- 
ter  and  Douglas ;  in  lumber,  Fitcbburg  and  Winchendou ;  in  musical  instru- 
ments, Worcester  and  Leominster;  in  agricultural  implements,  Worcester, 
Fitcbburg  and  Winchendou ;  and  in  printing  establishments,  Worcester/ 

The  changes  in  population  have  been  as  noticeable  as  the  changes  in  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  change  has  been  in  two  directions.  First,  the  sparsely 
settled  towns  have  furnished  a  cohtrnual  supply  to  the  growing  villages  and 
cities.  Several  of  the  towns  have  less  population  than  in  1860,  or  in  any  year 
for  half  a  century.  Other  towns,  which  are  favored  with  water  power,  have 
increased  rapidly,  and  come  into  the  front  rank.  In  other  towns  having  limited 
natural  advantages,  public-spirited  men  have  created  business,  and  so  increased' 
wealth  and  population.  Secondly,  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  growing  tovi-ns 
and  cities  has  attracted  many  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  become  permanent 
residents.  Not  far  from'  fifty  thousand  of  our  people  are  of  foreign  birth. 
Adcling  those  of  foreign  parentage,  the  result  is  indicative  of  a  great  change  in 
the  origin  and  charaqter  of  the  population  of  the  county.  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  .wonderful  power  of  assimilation  in  our  institutions ;  and  those  of  foreign 
parentage  rapidly  assume  the  gait,  expression  and  language  of  the  descendants 
of  tpo  original  stock ;  yet  they  impart,  as  well  as  receive  impressions.  This 
in^uence  is  in  some  measure  reciprocal,  though  that  of  the  native'  Ndw 
Englander  is  mightily  aided  by  the  genius  Zoci,  the  human  atmosphere  *  of 
locality,  which  is  intangil)le  and  irresistible.  The  use  of  the  same  language 
open3  the  way  to  interchange  of  ideas  and  feelings.  Attending  the  same  school 
in.  childhood  and  youth  leads  to  association,  respect  and  sympathy  outside  of 
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the  school-house.  Learning  our  modes  of  farming  and  caltlc-raisingy  and 
engaging  in  our  handicraft  trades  and  manufactures,  induces  familiarity  of 
thought  and  intercourse.  Participating  in  th^  open  discussions  and  business  of 
town  meetings  and  city  government  gives  a  new  character  to  those  who  have 
been  subject  to  lords  temporal  or  spiritual,  or  both,  in  other  lands,  but  who 
feel  in  our  free  laud  the  inspiration  of  a  new  order  of  society.  Above  all»  the 
Christian  religion  is  our  common  possession.  Its  doctrines  and  its  pure 
morality  are  a  constant  force  in  educating  the  mind,  purifying  the  heart,  and 
regulating  the  life  of  our  people.  The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon  00  the 
Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  are  accepted^ 
at  least  in  theory,  by  all  except  a  few,  as  the  best  possible  presentation  of  the 
character  and  will  of  God  to  mortals,  if  not  to  angelic  beings.  The  example 
and  spirit  of  Christ  are  held  up  for  imitation  in  all  our  pulpits,  and  are 
commended  to  our  children  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  mothers  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians.  With  such  a  soil  and  climate,  with  such  varied 
industries,  with  such  political  institutions,  with  an  omnipresent  press,  with 
such  schools  and  academics,  with  such  an  administration  of  justice,  with  sodi 
libraries  and  scientific  associations  and  lectures,  with  such  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  of  patriotism,  with  such  a  religion, — in  a  word,  with  such  a  general  culture 
as  our  people  possess  and  enjoj-,  can  we  fail,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
become  more  and  more  assimilated  as  the  generations  go  and  come? 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  WORCESTER  C0U5TT  PRESa 

The  following  sketch  do^s  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  or  minutely  aocurate,' 
though  much  pains. has  been  taken  to  verify  names  and  dates.  It  is  expected 
that  the  local  press  will  be  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the  towns  or  cities 
wh^re  established. 

The  first  newspaper,  and  probably  the  first  printing-ofiElce,  in  this  cbonty, 
were  the  property  of  Isaiah  Thomas.  The  story  of  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Thdmias 
and  of  his,  paper,  the  patriotic  "^Spy,**  from  Boston  to  Worcebter  is  entertaining 
as  a  romance.  That  story,  as  well  as  the  biography  of  Mr.  Thomas,  must  be 
looked  for  in  another  place.  He  came  to  Worcester  in  April,  1775,  in  the  heat 
of  the  excitement  which  brought  on  and  succeeded  the  expedition  to  Lexington 
and  Concord.  Boston  w^as  too  hot  with  British  loyalty  and  native  Toryism  for 
such  an  earnestly  patriotic  paper  as  the  ^  Spy,"  and  therefore  it  was  reo(^oved« 
with  all  needed  precaution,  to  the  inland  town  of  Worcester,  where  the  pulse 
of  lib^y  has  always  beat  strongly,  as  becomes  the  ^  Heart  of  the  Common* 
wealth^r.  The  first  number  of  the  *"  Massachusetts  Spy  ^  issued  in  Worcester*  was 
dated  May  3,  1775.    Mr.  Thomas  continued  to  own  the  paper,  thou^  he 
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letsed  it  to  others  for  a  timev  while  he  was  cogaged  in  extending  hie  business 
into  other  towns  and  States.  Through  the  war  of  the  Bevohitton  the  ^  Spy  ^  was 
the  staunch  advocate  of  American  independence.  An  act  was  passed  laying  a 
tax  on  advertisements  in  newspapers,  which  diminished  the  profits  of  the  paper, 
and  in  1786  led  to  its  discontinuance  for  two  years,  during  which  the  proprie- 
tor issued  the  **  Worcester  Magazine.*^  He  then  resumed  thi)  publication  of 
the  **  Spy,"  and  continued  to  be  its  owner,  though  others  conducted  the  business, 
tiir  about  1801,  when  his  son,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.,  became  proprietor.  The 
late  'John  Milton  Earle  became  connected  with  the  paper  in  1823,  and  retainicd 
his  connection  in  some  capacity  until  1858,  a  period  of  about  thirty^fire  years. 
He  had  been  editor  four  years  previous  to  1823,  making  his  relation  to  the 
paper  as  editor,  sole  proprietor,  or  associate  proprietor  continue  nearly  forty 
years.  The  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin  has  had  the  control  of  the  **  Spy  ^  since  the 
spring  of  1859,  over  twenty  years.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Earle  the  **  Worcestto 
Daily  Spy  "  was  started,  July  24, 1845,  from  which  the  weekly  paper  has  since 
derived  the  main  part  of  its  news  and  editorials.  These  gentlemen^  Thomas, 
£arle  and  Baldwin,  have  had  the  longest  and  inost  conspicuous  connection  with 
the  weekly  or  daily  ^  Spy,"  but  many  other  men  of  honorable  fame  and  wholesome 
influence  have  been  proprietors,  editors,  or  assistant  editors.  The  thr^e  above 
mentioned  became  eminent  outside  of  the  printing-office,  in  private  business  and 
public  trusts.  The  latter  still  presides  over  the  columns  of  the  paper  with 
ability  and  varied  lodming,  and  few  editors  wield  a  sharper  pen,  or  one  febth* 
ired  with  a  more  subtile  wit  than  that  of  his  chief  associate,  J.  Evarts  Greene. 
The  influence  of  the  daily  and  the  weekly  **  Spy  '*  has  always  been  great,  and  it 
stands,  as  it  has  in  all  the  past  years  of  its  existence,  at  the  head  of  the  news* 
pa|>er  press  of  the  couhty. 

A  printing-press  was  set  up  in  Brookfield  (now  West  BrookfieTd),  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  in  1793.  It  was  taken  not  long  after  by  an  apprentice  of  bis,  named 
^benezer  Merriam.  Eben^er  took  his  brother  Dan  into  company.  Later, 
(jeorge,  the  son  of  Dan,  and  Ebenezer  P.,  the  son  of  Ebenezer,  andLewb,  the 
brother  of  George,  became  partners  in  the  concern.  Thus  originated  the  gr^t 
business  of  the  Merriams  of  Springfield.  The  printing  business  has  been  con- 
tinued in  West  Brookfield,  and  stereotyping  was  done  theife  about  the  year 
1857' by  Thomas  Marcey.  In  1794,'Th6mas  and  his  paHncr  Waldo  startedthe 
"Political  Telegraph  and  Brookfield  Advertiser.**  In  1798  "The  Political 
Bepository  and  Farmer^  Journal  *'  began  to  be  issued  by  E.  Merriam  and  his  as- 
sociates.  These  have  ceased  to  be»  but  other  publications  have  succeeded.  At 
present,  the  Brookfield**  News  ^  and  the  North  Brookfield  "Journal "  are  bsued, 
and  supply  a  local  demand. 

'  'There  may  have  been  other  local  papers  of  limited  circulation  in  some  of  the 
towns  in  this  county  before  the  close  of  the'last  century,  but  if  so,  they  will  be 

remem1)ered  in  their  town  history.     The  first  paper  of  prominence  established 

' .  ^  ... 

since  the  year  1800  was  the  **  National  ^gis,^  first  issued  on  the  second  of 
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Pecember,  }801.  The  /^Spy**  was  a  Federal  paper,  and  had  supported  tho 
political  system  and  measures  of  Washington  and  Adams.  When  Mr.  Jefferson 
vtBfi  elected,  a  Republican  party  was  founded  in  this  State,  and  the  Hon.  Levi 
Lincoln,  Sr.,  was  made  the  attorney-genenil  of  the  United  States.  .  An  organ 
was  waited,  in  Worcester,  and  the  **  ^gis  ^  was  the  result.  This  paper,  which 
was  edited  with  ability  by  Hon.  Francis  Blake  and  others,  assisted  by  many 
good  writers,  was  continued  until  Dec.  81,  1833,  when  it  ceased  to  exist 
under  its  name,  if  not  in  reality.  Its  influence  was  great  within  and  beyopd 
t}ie  county,  and  it  was  a  foeman  worthy  of  the  rivalry  of  the  "  Spy .'' 

The  ** Massachusetts  Yeoman"  came  into  existence  in  1823,  on  the  8d  of  tl 
September,  Austin  Denny,  editor  and  proprietor,  in  the  interest  of  the  Anti*  1 V 
]Jas<mic  party.  It  was  conducted  with  ability,  and  had  considerable  support, 
us  the  party  of  which  it  was  the  organ  cost  a  heavy  vote  in  this  county  during 
several  years.  Aged  men  recollect  that.  William  Wirt,  the  able  and  accom- 
plished attorney-general  of  the  United  States  under  John  Quincy  Adams,  was 
the  Anti-Mosonic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Adams  wa^ 
held  up  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  State  by  the  same  party.  The  lai^ 
]>aniel  Ifenshaw  of  Leicester,  and  the  late  Judge  Emory  Woshbiim,  then  young 
If^wyers,  were  employed  as  editors  at  different  times.  In  1833,  the  ^^YeomaLn" 
.was  consolidated  with  the  '^^^^is,"  and  both  with  the  ^Palladium.'* 

The  ** Lancaster  Gazette''  vrns  published  in  Lancaster  in  the  years  1828-^09  • 
^boqt  tT^o  years^  At  that  time  there  was  a  largo  printing  and  publishing 
est^iblishment  jn  the  oldest;  town  in  the  county.  The  proprietors  were  Uic 
.Messrs.  Carters,  Ferdinand  Andrews,  and  others  who  set  up  the  "business  of 
stereotyping,  map-making,  steel  engraving,  printing,  and  book-binding,  and 
employed  many  hands,^^both  male  and.  feniale.  The  name  of  the  editor  was 
pot  given,  but  the  p^per  was  conducted  with  ability  and  discretion.  In  soque 
respects,  the  local  paper  of  those  days  was  better  than  now,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained iible  i>olitical  discussions  by  the  best  writers  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  the 
fashion  now, to  depend  on  the  papers  published  in  the  centres  of  influence  (or 
the  discussion  of  great  principles  in  politics,  finance  and  foreign  affairs,  as  well 
as  for  general  news  and  literary  intelligence,  while  the  village  paper  is  niainl[y 
the  vehicle  of  local  news  and  items.  It  must  have  good  stories,  bright  jokes, 
and  pleasing  anecdotes  ^o  make  it  popular^  A  moderate  flavoring  of  politics 
may  be  tolerated  if  the  editor  is  good-natured  and  accommodating. 

The  decease  of  the  ** Lancaster  Gazette''  occurred  April  13,  1830.  The 
"  Worcester  County  Republican  "  was  born  in  Worcester  the  next  year.  This 
was  a  Democratic  paper,  started  March  4,  1829,  the  day  on  which  General 
Jackson  was  first  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States.  The  nfune 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  ^Republican"  from  the  time  of  its  6rigin  in  the 
presidency  of  John  Adams,  The  Worcester  **  Republican "  was  continnedA 
about  ten  years,  and  was  mci^ed  in  the  ^  Palladium  "  in  1839,  about  the  middlis  i 
of  the  Presidency  of  Martin  Van.Bnren. 
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The  "^Fitchbarg  Gazotte**  was  started  in  1830,  and  the  *" Fitchbui^  Sentinel'' 
eight  years  later.  This  latter  became  a  daily,  as  the  town,  by  its  rapid  growth, 
became  a  city,  and  is  still  published.  The  Messrs.  Garfield  were  long  ood- 
nected  with  the  establishment,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stratton,  the  present 
head  of  the  firm.  This  paper  has  always  aimed  to  meet  a  local  want,  by  gath- 
ering up  the  news  of  adjacent  towns,  and  by  furnishing  au  advertising  medium ; 
yet  it  has  maintained  a  political  character  as  a  vehicle  of  Republican  principles. 
Its  tone  has  been  mild  and  conciliatory,  though  firm  and  uuwavermg. 
^  The  ** Reveille''  was  published  and  edited  by  the  late  J.  J.  Piper,  Esq.,  for 
some  years  register  of  probate  for  the  county.  It  was  a  semi-weekly  during 
a  part,  at  least,  of  its  existence.  It  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  the  revo- 
lution in  politics  in  this  county,  growing  out  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement, 
was  inaugurated.  The  **  Reveille  "  was  a  sharp,  spicy  paper,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  its  party.  In  its  origin  it  was  opposed  to  the  Abolitionists, 
but  became  Republican. 

The  "  Worcester  Palladium  "  was  owned,  published  and  edited  by  the  late 
Hon.  John  S.  C.  Knowlton  from  its  origin,  in  1834,  January  1,  to  his  decease, 
June  11,  1871,  a  period  of  about  thirty-seven  years.  It  was  continued  by  his 
daughters,  with  much  ability,  four  years  longer^  when  it  was  bought  by  Charles 
Hamilton,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  in  a  few  months,  to  the  publishers  of  the  **  Spy, " 

Mr.'  Enowlton  was  a  man  of  superior  natural  abilities,  which  were  well 
developed  by  an  academic  and  collegiate  education.  He  was  &  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College.  As  an  editor  he  was  candid,  clear-headed  aud  independent. 
Though  mild  and  considerate  iii  thought  and  stylo,  ho  could  not  take  his  cue 
fropi  others,  but  uttered  his  own  matured  opinions.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
intelligence,  of  fino  reasoning  powers,  and  of  high  moral  principles ;  his  words 
expressed  his  thoughts  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  and  his  constant  readers  were 
very  apt  to  adopt  his  views  of  public  affairs.  For  a  whole  generation  Mr. 
Knowlton,  as  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  aud  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1853,  as  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  specially  as  an  editor,  was  a 
pow^r  in  the  county  and  the  State. 

The  Temperance  cause  had  its  organs,  which  chronicled,  and  perhaps  aided 
its  onward  movement.  The  paper  or  papers  which  were  devoted  to  the 
temperance  reformation,  bore  various  names.  Some  of  them  follow.  '  *^The 
Waterfall,"  ''The  Cataract,'*  "The  Washuigtonian,'*  •'The  Standard,"  ^'The 
Dew  Drop,"  ''The  Agitator."  At  one  time  most  of  these  titles  were  con- 
solidated thus:  "The  Cataract,  Waterfall,  Standard  and  Dew  Drop."  Among 
the  able  men  connected  with  these  pnpers  were  the  Rev.  Phineas  Craudall,  a 
war-horse  in  the  Anti-Slavery  contest,  and  Jesse  W.  Goodrich,  devoted  to 
reforms.  He  was  an  "  original "  in  thought,  style,  and  all  his  ways,  but  dieid 
in  the  ppidst  of  his  activity,  while  still  meditating  his  life's  career.* 


*  A  carioQS  anecdote  is  extant  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  "which  may  hure  some  pertinepee  here.-  It  is 
asid  that,  being  disposed  for  n^arriagc,  ho  resorted  to  that  very  equivocal  ntothod.  advert iHing  for 
proposals.  A  huge  number  of  responses  were  recei  ved,  bat  he  died  before  ho  had  mode  any  selection; 
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The  •'Christian  Citizen**  deserves  notice  in  any  chronicle  of  newspaper 
enterprise  in  the  county,  both  from  its  character  and  the  fame  of  its  distin- 
gnished  founder  and  editor,  Elihu  Burritt.  It  was  started  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1844,  in  Worcester,  and  was  continued  seven  years.  For  a  time, 
and  \fhile  the  editor  gave  to  it  his  personal  attention,  it  was  a  success,  having 
over  four  tliousand  subscribers  in  this  and  foreign  lands.  But  Mr.  Burritt 
went  to  Europe  on  philanthropic  and  lecturing  tours,  and  led  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  others,  who,  though  men  of  ability,  could  not  fill  the  fouuder*s  pecu- 
liar position.  The  "  Citizen  ^  was  zealously  opposed  to  slavery.  The  editor 
was  a  Christian  Abolitionist,  and  his  efforts  were  felt  in  creating  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  against  the  giant  wickedness  of  slavery.  The  temperance  reforma- 
tion found  in  him  a  stalwart  champion,  wbo  would  make  no  compromise.  Bat 
the  specialty  of  the  *' Citizen"  was  its  opposition  to  war.  All  wars,  defensive 
as  well  as  offensive,  were  put  under \he  ban,  and  the  most  thorough  **  peace 
principles  '*  were  advocated  with  all  the  learning  and  ability  which  the  editor 
and  his  correspondents  could  wield.  He  also  published,  for  a  while,  a  monthly, 
called,  the  ^Literary  Gemince,*'  one-half  French,  and  the  other  half  Englisht 
^Ued  with  choice  extracts  from  "French  authors.  '    ^ 

The  Liberty  party,  which  cast  its  first  vote  for  James  G.  Bimey  as  presiaent 
of  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1840,  had  also  its  org^n  in  Worcester 
County,  though  not  issued  till  the  second  of  Januar}^  1845.  Bodolphiis  B. 
Hubbard,  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and  principal  of  the  high  school,  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  for  Congress  in  1844.  The  bitterness  of  thjD 
old  pro-slavery  parties  was  so  pronounced  that  be  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
ihe  school,  and  he  enjgaged  in  editing  the  ^Worcester  County  Gazette.'*  After 
about  two  years  the  paper  was  discontinued,  but  the  progress  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  was  such  that  the  **Spy '^  came  into  line  in  1848,  as  the  oi^an  of  tbe 
Free  Soil  party. 

Other  papers  and  magazines  which,  however  able,  had  but  a  temporaty 
existence,  need  not  be  described  at  length.  The  facts  about  thejse  may  be 
found  in  Wall's  ^  Beminiscences  of  Worcester.**  Their  names  naay  be  recorded 
here,  as  follows:  ''The  American  Herald  and  Worcester  Recorder,**  1788. 
••The  Independent  Grazetteer,**  1810.  •'The  Worcester  Magazine  and  Histori- 
cal Journal,**  1825-6,  two  years,,  very  valuable.  '•The  Worcester  Magazine.** 
six  months,  in  1843,  edited  by  J.  Milton  Thayer,  since  governor  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  late  William  Lincoln,  Esq.,  one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  county  In 
his  day.  "  The  Wasp,*'  1842,  a  Democratic  campaign  paper.  "  The  Worcester 
Talisman,**  1828-9,  made  up  of  choice  selections.  •'The  Hearij  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,** 1854,  and  the  ''Bay  State  Preiis,**  1869. 

The  town  of  Barre  had  its  local  press  many  years  since,  perhaps  as  early  as 
Lancaster,  though  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  ••  Gazette  **  or  the  *•  Patriot** 
is  not  at  band.  The  firsit  is  still  published.  Both  were  able  pnpers,  and  flieir 
editorials  evioced  talent,  and  their  selections  good  taste. 
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**  Le  Travaillcar  ^  is  the  survivor  of  several  attempts  to  sustain  a  Frepch 
newspaper  in  Worcester.  In  18G9  ^  U  Idee  Nouvelle  ^  began  its  brief  life  in 
tf Arlington,  Vt.,  where  the  three  first  pages  of  each  issue  was  printed,  half  in 
French  and  half  in  English.  The  wet  sheets  were  sent  to .  Worcester,  where 
the  fourth  page  was  printed.  The  "Now  Idea"  expired  in  three  months,  when 
**  L*£tendard  **  was  given  to  the  popular  breeze,  and  continued  to  wave  until 
1875.  It  was  published  in  Worcester  one  year,  and  :ifterwards  in  Montreal, 
though  dated  at  Worcester.  It  was  illustrated,  and  had  a  circulation  of  three 
thousand  copies.  **Le  Fojer  Cdnadicn**  began  in  Worcester  in  1873«  was 
transferred  to  Montreal  in  October,  1874.  ^  Le  Travailleur  ^  above  mentioned 
was  first  issued  in  October,  1834,  and  is  said  to  be  the  *^  most  permanently 
established  Franco-Canadian  newspaper  in  the  United  States.**  The  most 
recent  French  paper  in  Worcester  is  ^  Le  Dien  Publique.** 

Besides  the  above  weeklies  and  monthlies,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  weekly 
papers  published  in  the  large  and  growing  towns  of  the  county.  Some  of  these 
have  been  in  this  field  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  while  others  are 
of  quite  recent  origin.  In  this  period  many  have  been  started  and  abandoned". 
Some  of  them  are  without  {mrty  bias  or  connection ;  others  take  a  part,  nioro  or 
less  active,  in  national  or  State  j>olitics.  Following  the  toWns  in.  alphabetical 
order,  and  omitting  those  already  mentioned,  Athol  and  vicinity  have  supj3ortcd 
two  papers  during  several  years  past — ^  The  Transcript  '*  and  the  **  Worccdtet 
West  Chronicle,"  both  managed  with  spirit  and  abiiit^y .  In  Clinton  the  ^  Lan- 
caster  Couranf  was  established  when  Clinton  was  patt  of  Lancaster.  It  Is 
still  continued  under  the  title  of  ^  Clinton  Cbumnt,"  and  for  local  news  and 
Interesting  miscellany  takes  a  fair  stand  in  this  line  of  publications.  The 
^itbrjs  free  to  speak  bis  mind' on  all  subjects  of  interest.'  Thid  ** Reflex**  wai^ 
jformerly  ptiuted  in  Clinton,  but  bad  not  a  long  lease  of  life.  The  ^  Clintoil 
Record"  is  dtily  a  year  pr  two  old,  but  a  lively  paper,  with  Democratic 
sympathies.  Gardner  bios  been  a  very  prosperous  town  the  last  twenty  ofr 
thirty  years,  and  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  has  had,  in  the  ^Gaixluer 
News,"*  a  paper  worthy  of  the  place.  Moreover,  as  a  business  enteqirise,  the 
paper  and  the  printing  business  has  been  a  success.  Grafton  has  the  **  Herald,** 
Leon^inster  the  "*  Enterprise,"  and  Milford  "^Th^  Journal,**  to  supply  the'  local 
wants  of  those  wealthy  and  enterprising  towns.  The  •*  Xorthborough  Fdrmer* 
dnd  the  ^  Shrewsbury  Ne^s  ^  are  hemmed  into  a  limited  spheric  of  circulation, 
but  satisfy  a  local  demand.  Sbuthbridge,  Spencer,  Uxbridgb,  Webster  and 
Winchendon  are  noted  for  business  enterprise  and  intelligence,  and  they  are 
able  to  support  large  apd  spirited  sheets.  Spencer  is  illuminated  by  *^  The 
Sun  ;**  Sbuthbridge  is  krge  enough  to  be  the  centre  of  circulation  fOr  two 
spirited  papers,  the  **  Journar*  and  the  ** Press**;  Cfxbridge  has  its  •*C5om[)fen* 
diUm**;  Webster  supports  ''The  Times'* ;  Westborough  is  regulated  in  part  by 
^.Xbe  Chronotype,**  and  Winchendon  is  now  served  by  "The  Courier**  iii  place 
of  the  ^  Journal  ^'  dnd  other  papers  which  preceded  it.    Formerly  **  The  Tim'es^** 
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and  "The  News,'*  and  (as  far  back  as  1852)  ''The  Torchlight,**  had  a  t)rief 
life,  or  made  a  passing  flash.  These  village  papers  which,  every  week,  supp]j 
news,  amusement  and  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  readers,  in  the  aggregate 
are  the  best  histories  of  the  times  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  historian  of  town  or  Commonwealth. 

All  the  above  publications  were  weekly  or  monthly  except  the  "Daily  Spy,**  % 
which  began  its  career  in  1845,  and  still  holds  ou  its  wa}s  its  eye  not  being  \ 
dim  nor  its  natural  force  abated.  Many  other  dailies  have  hud  a  brief  exist- 
ence in  Worcester.  The  most  transient  of  all  was  the  "Worcester  Daily 
Sun,**  which  shed  its  light  and  warmth  for  eight  days  only  in  18G9.  The 
** Evening  Budget**  went  its  rounds  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1847. 
The  "Worcester  Daily  Journal**  began  Sept.  1,  1847,  and  lived  till  Oct.  2, 
1849.  It  was  independent  in  politic(>,  but  favored  temperance  icind  was  opposed 
to  slavery.  This  paper  was  started  again  in  October,  and  ran  about  three 
weeks.  Another  paper  bearing  the  name  of  "Daily  Evening  Journal**  wa^  begun 
Aug.  80, 1854.  Dexter  F.  Parker,  the  indefatigable  worker,  whether  as  writer, 
editor,  orator  or  soldier,  became  connected  with  it,  and  made  it  the  9hampion 
of  the  "  Know-Not hing**  party  for  a  brief  season.  The  paper  was  discontinued 
in  May 9  1855.  The  "Daily  Bay  State**  had  a  run  of  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
from  September,  1856,  and  opposed  the  election  of  John  C.  Fremont.  In 
July,  1860,  the  Hon.  Moses  Bates  of  Plymouth,  an  able  w:riter,  set 
up  the  "Worcester  Daily  Times.**  A  weekly  paper  was  issued  from  the  same 
office.  Both  sustained  the  Democratic  party  till  the  winter  of  1861.  The 
"Bay  State  Press**  was  started  ^bout  ten  years  ago,  and  was  conducted  witl^ 
piuch  ability  by  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq^,  until  it  was  either  discontinued,  <fx 
merged  in  another  paper.  The  "  Worcester  Daily  Press**  was  first,  issued  Apri} 
1,  1873,  by  Edward  R.  Fiske,  and  was  continued  till  June  80,  1877..  It -was 
a  Democratic  paper,  and  supi)orted  its  party  with  spirit  and  energy.  After 
the  "Daily**  was  discontinued,  the  "Weekly**  was  published  for  some  time, 
but  was  finally  given  up  for  want  of  support. 

The  "Daily  Transcript**  has  been  the  title  of  two  distinct  daily  papers 
published  in  Worcester.  The  first  "Daily  Transcript**  was  started  on  the  S3d 
of  June,  1845,  by  Hon.  Julius  L.  Clarke,  recently  State  auditor,  and  now 
c^ccupying  another  responsible  office  under  the  State  government.  The  paper 
was  continued,  in  connection  with  a  weekly,  until  May  1,  1847,  when  both 
were  bought  out  by  Mr.  Earle,  of  the  "  Spy,**  which  became  a  daily  about  a 
month  after  the  first  issue  of  the  "Transcript.** 

Pour  years  later,  nearly,  April  1,  1851,  the  "Daily  Morning  Transcript  **  was 
issued  by  J.  Burrill  &  Company,  with  Julius  L.  Clarke  for  editor.  It  was  a 
two-!cent  paper,  neutral  in  politics  till  May,  1851,  or  about  seven  weeks,  when 
it  was  bought  by  Silas  Ptnsmore,  and  changed  into  a  one-ce.nt  W^hig 
paper,  still  edited  by  Mr.  Clarke,  nnder  the  title  of  "Daily  Transcript.**  This 
was  llie  year  when  the  grand  "compromise  scheme**  of  Mr*  Clay  was  breinog. 
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which  tho  old  leaders  of  pnrties  hoped  to  settle  the  slaveiy  sgitation  witboof 
remoTing  tho  cause.  Gen.  Scott  was  the  caodidato  of  tho  Whigs*  instead  of 
Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Webster,  and  Gen.  Pierce  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats. 
The  compromise  was  a  disastrous  failure,  but  its  success  would  haye  been  still 
more  disastrous.  The  paper  went  into  new  hands  in  1854,  with  new  cdiCors 
in  succession,  as  William  R.  Hooper  and  Z.  E.  Pangbom.  until,  finally,  in 
18G4,  April  1,  the  whole  cstsiblishmcnt  was  purchased  by  Caleb  A.  Wall,  who 
published  and  edited  the  daily  pa[)cr  and  the  weelily  **  JEgis  and  Transcript* 
over  a  year  and  a  half,  when  other  parties  took  it  and  changed  tho  title  of  the 
daily  to  '^Thc  Worcester  Evening  Gazette,**  and  of  the  weekly  to  the  **iEgis 
and  Ghisctte.''  Since  May  3, 1809,  Charles  H.  Doe  has  been  connected  with  tho 
**  Evening  Gazette  **  as  one  of  the  proprietors  and  chief  editor.  Under  bis 
direction  the  paper  has  acquired  a  fixed  character,  and  it  meets  the  wants  of  a 
large  number  of  readers.  Evcrj'thing  in  the  **  Gazette  **  is  short.  The  news  is 
condensed ;  witty  remarks  are  filed  down  to  a  sharp  poiut ;  stories  are  brief; 
and  the  editorials  hit  the  mark  by  the  most  direct  and  rapid  shot.  The  paper, 
like  its  morning  contemporary,  is  Republican  in  politics,  and  exerts  its  share 
of  influence  in  supporting  the  Republican  party.  The  ^  Evening  Star.''  is  a 
new  one-cent  daily,  first  issued  April  3,  1879,  by  F.  E.  Corbctt,  as  editor  and 
proprietor.    It  is  said  to  have  a  good  circulation. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

MILITART  raSTORY  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  part  taken  by  the  people  of  this  county  in  the 
various  wars  in  whicli  our  country  has  been  involved.  The  history  of  our  war- 
like energy  will  bo  found  in  that  of  tho  towns,  in  proportion  to  their  expendi- 
ture of  life  and  property  in  the  Indian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  French  wars 
before  the  Revolution ;  and  later  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  war,  and 
the  war  of  the  Rc1)ollion.  That  is  a  wonderful  history,  and  the  marvel  is  that 
communities  which  have  sufiered  such  a  dniin  of  their  material  and  vital  forces 
could  have  survived  and  floarisbed.  But  the  history  of  the  militia,  or  the  mili- 
tary arrangement  in  time  of  peace,  now  solicits  attention  for  a  moment.  It 
must  be  brief,  because  the  historic  materials  are  scarce.  It  is  known  that, 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  there  has  been  si  mili- 
tary system.  Until  within  a  few  years,  military  -service  was  universal  and 
compulsory.  The  volunteer  companies  of  the  present  day  take  the  place  of 
the  old  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  of  former  generations,  when  every  able- 
bodied  man,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  was  enrolled^  and 
calleil  out  for  drill  twice  a  year  by  company)  and  once  a  year  by  re^ment. 
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As  thQre  nrc  no  data,  in  town,  county  or  State  records,  accessible,  onlj'  an  idea 
of  the  ancient  system  can  be  givci\  to  the  youth  of  the  present  time  by  select- 
ing a  period  not  very  remote,  and  stating  the  arrangement  of  the  militia  of  tli§ 
county  at  that  time..  For  statuig  so  much,  the  facts  are  furnished  in  the 
^Worcester  Magazine,**  August,  1826.    . 

At  that  time,  there  were  in  this  county  two  brigades  and  eleven  regiments 
of  militia.  These  two  brig:idcs  constituted  one  division,  which  was  the  sixth, 
division  in  the  State.  The  first  brigade,  which  was  a  little  the  largest,  con- 
sisted of  six  regiments,  belonging  to  Worcester  and  the  southern  half  of  the 
county.  Several  towns  were  grouped  around  a  "  principal  town,**  and  these 
together  furnished  a  regiment.  .  The  aiTangcment  was  as  follows  for  the  sou^- 
em  section  of  the  county :  Leicester  and  three  associated  towns  had  six  confr 
panies  of  infantr}',  and  one  of  light  infantry,  making  seven  companies  and  four 
hundred  and  thii-ty-ninc  men.  Mcndon  and  four  associated  towns  had  six 
edmpanies  of  infantr3%  four  of  light  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artiU 
leiy,  or  twelve  in  all,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  men.  Brookfield 
and  five  associated  towns  had  seven  companies  of  infantry,  one  of  light  infantry, 
one  of  riflemen,  one  of  grenadiers,  and  one  of  cavaliy;  in  all,  eleven,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men.  Charlton  and  threei  associated  towns 
had  four  companies  of  infantr}%  two  of  light  infantry,  three  of  riflemen,  one  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  making  eleven,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  men.  Sutton  and  four  associated  towns  had  five  companies  of  infantry, 
three  of  light  infantry,  making  eight,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  men. 
TTorcester  and  three  associated  towns  had  four  companies  of  infantry,  one  of 
light  infantry,  one  of  riflemen,  one  of  grenadiers,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 
artillery;  in  all,  nine,  with  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men.  In  the  list 
of  men,  the  artillcr}'  and  ctivalr}"  arc  not  Counted  as  part  of  the  regiments,  bnt 
separately.  The  whole  nnqibcr  of  men  in  these  six  regiments  was  three  thou^ 
sand  five  hundred  and  ninety.  The  regiment  of  cavalry  was  two  hundred  and 
«ix.  The  battalion  of  artillery  contained  one  hundred  and  forty-eignt.  The 
band  and  officers  were  thirtj'-tive.  The  total  number  of  officci's  and  inen,  of 
all  arms,  in  the  fii*st  brigade,  was  thrcc  thousand  nine  hundi*ed  and  seventy-nine. 

The  second  brigade  belonged  to  the  nortbcni  half  of  the  county,  and  con- 
Biated  of  five  regiments  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry.  Lancaster  and  four  associated  towns  raised  six  companies  of  infantry, 
foar  of  light  infantry,  two  of  riflemen,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery, 
making  foui-teen  companies  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Shrewsbury 
and  five  associated  towns  had  six  companies  of  infantry,  two  of  light  infantry, 
two  of  riflemen,  two  of  grenadiers,  and  one  of  cavalry;  in  all,  thirteen,  and 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  men.  Barre  and  four  associated  towns  had 
aeven  companies  of  infantry,  two  of  light  infantry,  one  of  riflement  one  of 
[iersy  ope  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery ;  in  all,  thirteen  companies, 
ttx  bundled  and  foar  men.    Fitchbai;g  and  four  associated  towns  had 
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8JX  companies  of  infantry,  three  of  light  infiintry,  one  of  nflcmen,  one  of  car- 
airy,  and  one  of  artillery,  making  twelve  companies,  composed  of  six  hundred 
and  eleven  men.  Tcmpleton  and  six  associated  towns  had  seven  companies  of 
infantry,  one  of  light  infantry,  one  of  riflemen,  one  of  grenadiers,  and  one  of 
cavalry;  in  all,  eleven  companies  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  men.  The 
whole  number  of  companies  in  these  regiments  was  sixty-two,  and  the  number 
of  men  was  three  thousand  four  hundred  aud  thirty.  The  regiment  of  cavalry 
had  two  hundi*ed  and  eleven  men ;  the  battalion  of  artillery  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  men ;  the  band  and  ofBccrs  were  thirteen  men.  The  total  of  the 
second  brigade  was,  therefore,  tbi*ce  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
In  both  brig2ides,wcro  one  hundred  aud  twenty  companies  in  eleven  regiments, 
also  two  regiments  of  cavalry  aud  two  of  artillery,  making,  with  the  officers 
and  bands,  a  total  for  the  sixth  division,  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thi*ee. 

As  the  population  in  182G  was  about  seventy-Knight  thousand,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  what  it  is  to-day,  wo  can  readily  estimate  the  proportion  of 
the  militia  to  the  whole  population  at  any  given  time.  It  is  probable  that  the 
towns  were  grouped  as  alxive,  without  material  change,  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  As  population  increased,  the  companies  were  made  larger,  rather  thqn 
more  numei'ous.  There  was  very  nearly  one  soldier  to  every  ten  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  this  continued  till  the  old  militia  system  was  superseded  by 
the  present  volunteer  force. 

The  annual  mus^ter,  or  regimental  training,  was  a  great  occasion  in  those  old 
days.  Then  the  companies  —  infantry  and  light  infantry,  riflemen  and  grena- 
diers, cavalry  or  *•  troopers,'*  and  artillery,  with  the  big  guns  —  came  togetlier  at 
the  central  town  of  the  group,  and  were  followed  l)y  all  the  old  military  of&cers, 
idle  men  and  boys,  big  and  little,  belonging  to  the  towns  in  military  associa- 
tion. Ilorse-joc'keys,  showmen  aud  peddlers  crowded  the  procession  on  all  the 
roads,  and  filled  the  place  of  muster  with  life  and  din..  The  military  driU  aud 
evolutions  thrilled  the  boys  with  wonder,  while  the  veterans,  who  had  **seen 
service,'*  criticised  the  '* awkward  squads.'*  The  firing  especially,  when  the 
guns  went  ofl*  with  about  the  precision  of  corn  in  a  popper  over  a  hot  fire,  was 
something  grand.  The**  sham  fight"  was  a  fitting:  climax  of  the  mimic  war. 
The  great  muster-fields  at  Lancaster,  Barre  and  other  central  towns  witne^se^ 
many  such  scenes,  so  characteristic  of  a  state  of  things  forever  gone.  But  those 
regiments,  rude  and  undisciplined  as  thc*y  might  sceui,  were  the  right  arm  of 
public  defence,  and  the  bulwark  of  free  institutions. 

Worcester  County  in  tiie  Rebellion. 

in  th^  war  of  the  Kebellion,  the  State  acted  through  the  towns.  There  ws^ 
no  county  action  as  such.  The  history  of  each  town,  therefore,  is  the  proper 
place  to  find  what  part  the  people  of  this  county  took  in  suppressing  tliat 
wicked  assault  ou  the  integrity  of  our  National  Government.    But  it  will  serve 
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tho  coDVonicnco  of  many  to  buve  the  facU  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  men  and 
money  brought  into  one  view,  and  there  is  no  better  connection  ia  which  to 
place  them  than  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  table  below,  under  the  head  of  **  Money,'*  will  be  placed  the  amount 
raised  by  the  towns  by  subscription,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  ladies.  In  some 
towns,  nearly  all  the  private  8ui)$criptions  were  assumed  by  the  pul)lic,  and 
paid  out  of  the  treasury.  The  ** State  Aid"  is  properly  credited  to  tho  towns, 
because  the  money  out  of  which  it  was  refunded  was  raised  hy  the  towns. 
•  The  number  of  men  furnished  by  all  tho  towns  in  the  county,  as  given  in  the 
returns  of  the  selectmen  and  the  mayors  in  IStiG,  and  published  in  Gen.  Schoii* 
ler's  history,  was  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Every  city  and 
town  furnished  its  contingent  u[)on  every  call  made  by  the  president,  and  each 
had  a  surplus  over  all  demands.  The  surplus  aggregated  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninetv-seven  men. 


The  expense,  exclasivc  of  State  aid  to  families,  was    . 

The  State  aid  amounted  to 

Voluntary  subscriptions,  and  ladies'  gifts,  • 

The  total,  not  induding  many  private  gifts,  was  . 

.  Here  follow  the  items. for  each  town  in  tho  county. 


81.322,698  45 

1,038,909  90 

1C5J50  41 

$2,527,353  76 
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H03tKT. 


Stats  Aid. 


Ashbamhain, 
Athol,  . 
Anbarn, 
Barro,  .       • 
Berlin, . 
Blnckstooe,  • 
Bolton, . 
BoylstoD,      • 
Brookflcld,  • 
Charlton,      • 
Clinton, 
Dana,   . 
Dou;;1a8,      • 
Dufllcj, 
Fitchburg,    • 
Ganlner,      • 
GralYoo, 
Hardwick,    * 
Hanrard, 
Holden, 
HabbardstoD, 
Lancaster,    • 
Leicester,     . 
Leominster,  • 
Lunenburg,  • 
MendoQ, 
Milford,       • 
llillbary,     . 


2r>o 

SIC 
97 
819 
l.SO 
720* 
150 
80 
245 
213 
419 
83 
250 
200 
850 
287 
897 
180 
129 
204 
1C8 
181 
272 
404 
120 
132 
1,142 
846 


830/j87  00 
30,;)Gl  15 

8,215  00 
24,556  00 
14,01. S  22 
35,<X)0  00 
19,847  00 
10,057  00 
15,7n8  72 
22,fM)0  00 
17,04.)  19 

»,7^8  18 
80,734  78 
14,421  84 
81,77«)  61 
80,405  27 
81,:V>0  23 
12,896  76 
18,809  15 

7,963  88 
13,919  54 
20,864  06 
80,275  86 
81,139  38 
15,480  20 
19,695  00 
92,264  00 
85,930  70 


$16,698  96 

18.915  18 

6,233  71 

11,435  68 

11,813  79 

21,271  78 

7,130  47 

6,663  45 

14,324  02 

12,262  68 

36,664  98 

5.308  94 

12,652  11: 

9,0:i  60 

60^87  99 

17,678  60 

29,068  88 

8,5:i2  08 

5,257  89 

10,450  00 

8,445  58 

9337  78 

18,234  75 

22fiG7  60 

8,084  08 

9,347  19 

101,637  80 

20,085  50 
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War  Expenses — (Continued). 

• 

TOWXt. 

Xis. 

IfoysT. 

Wuxm  Aim* 

KewBnfntree, 

78 

•9,000  55 

•3,171  94 

Noithboroii«rh, 

1 

% 

140 

10.W7  57 

9,:)67  20 

Northbrid^ 

811 

ir>,407  10 

12,368  42 

North  Brookfield, 

247 

16,939  08 

18,561  68 

Oakham* 

102 

10,867  58 

6,685  78 

Oxford, 

208 

22;?72  (>9 

20AM)  48 

P^xton, 

66 

6,707  37 

2,244  40 

Potorshftm,  . 

177 

13,990  76 

6,302  73 

PbilIi[>ston,  • 

76 

5/)3l  81 

6,106  90 

Princoton,     . 

127 

14,456  52 

4,823  15 

Royalston,    • 

148 

16,000  IK) 

9,523  90 

Rutland, 

111 

12,870  90 

8,659  65 

Shrowsbnry, 

177 

16.663  00 

5308  72 

SoathlMrouo'h, 

198 

10,186  21 

11,373  97 

Soathbndgo, 

400 

23.080  65 

18302  25 

Spencer, 

819 

27,101  70 

23,840  61 

Sterling, 

178 

20,472  CO 

10,051  98 

Sturbridge,  • 

235 

18,638  00 

13379  72 

SuttOD,           .        . . 

223 

25,180  14 

11,705  43 

Tompleton,  . 

344 

33,832  52 

21,440  84 

Upton, . 

219 

•  27,600  56 

14,177  20 

Uxbridge,     • 

290 

30,200  16 

15,122  40' 

Warreil, 

225 

17,173  37 

12364  76 

Webster,      . 

831 

28,674  61 

19391  80. 

Westboroagh, 

840 

234)-0  00 

18,138  92 

West  BoylstOD,     , 

240 

22,584  90 

19,276  45  . 

West  Brookfield, . 

159 

11,277  (it 

12,208  41 

AVestrainstor, 

% 

1 

# 

ICG 

1(»,604  00 

7343  13 

WinchendoOy 

^ 

204 

23,043-56 

17,791  35 

Worcester,   •«•••••• 

4,227             175,892  00 

166,020  88 

Worcester  kept  open  a  ^  Soldiers*  Rest  **  near  tbo  railroad  station,  at  which 
more  than  three  thousand  soldiers,  going  to  and  from  the  front,  were  provided 
with  refreshments. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 


FOUR  CELEBRATED  INVENTORS. 

The  county  of  TVorcestcr  is  noted  for  the  number  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
inventions  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  people.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  towns  in  which  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  have  been  long 
established.  In  such  places  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  labor-saving 
Inachines,  and  the  minds  of  mechanics  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  meeting 
the  demand.  It  is  expected  that  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  the  various  towns 
-will  be  duly  honored  by  their  historians,  in  the  various  sketches  jContained  in 
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this  work.     In  Ibis  place  room  can  l>o  found  fur  Iho  mention  of  only  four  of  tho 

inventors  of  the  county,  init  these  four  are  men  of  world-wide  fame,  and  their 

inventions  have  p.dded  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  nations,  while 

increasing  tho  comfort  and  liglitening  the  toil  of  millions  of  our  nice  in  nearly 

every  land  on  the  gIol)e. 

I.    Eli  Whttnet. 

The  first  of  these  great  inventors  in  tho  order  of  time  was  Eli  Whitney,  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Westborough,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1765.  Ho 
became  a  pupil  of  Leicester  Academy  in  1784 ;  thence  he  went  to  Yale  Collej^c, 
where  ho  was  graduated  in  due  course.  The  family  of  Gen.  Greene  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame  was  then  living  in  Georgia,  and  young  Whitne}'  became 
an  inmate  soon  after  leaving  college.  Being  often  in  the  company  of  planters, 
and  hearing  them  speak  of  tho  importance  of  some  invention  by  which  the  seed 
could  1)0  rapidly  separated  from  cotton,  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  subject,  and 
thus  was  diverted  from  teaching,  and  from  tho  studies  of  the  legal  profession. 
Tho  "green  seed  cotton,"  which  was  very  productive  in  Georgia,  was  {peculiar 
in  this,  that  its  fibres  adhered  so  closely  to  the  seed  as  to  be  detached  with 
difiGlculty,  It  was  a  day's  work  to  free  a  pound  of  cotton  from  the  seeds.  At 
this  rate  the  raising  of  cotton  was  not  remunerative.  This,  then,  was  tho  con- 
dition in  which  Whitney  found  himself.  There  was  a  demand  for  a  machine. 
A  vast  industry  would  l>e  called  into  existence  Jf  the  machine  could  bo  made  to 
work.  The  latent  ingenuity  of  his  mind  was  stimulated  to  activity  in  this 
direction,  and  after  pondering  tho  problem  a  few  months,  he  devised  an  engine 
which,  with  the  attendance  of  a  single  person,  would  clean  a  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  in  a  da}'.  This  cotton-engine  has  ever  since  borne  tho  abbreviated 
title  of  "cotton-gin.''  The  trials,  los^ifcs  and  injustice  to  which  the  inventor  was 
subjected  cannot  he  recited  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  tho  chief  reward  which 
bo  derived  was  undying  fame,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  tho  means  of 
adding  untold  wealth  to  his  countr}',  and  furnishing  countless  millions  of  his 
fellow-men  with  cheap  but  valuable  clothing.  By  this  one  invention  the  whole 
industry  of  the  Southern  States  was  changed ;  slavery  bdtamo  profitable ;  cotton 
became  ^^king"  in  the  politics  of  the  nation;  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by 
stimulating  manufacturing  industry,  was  vastly  augmented,  and  tho  cotton 
spinners  and  weavers  of  England  and  other  countries,  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, were  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Whitney  was  the  bene- 
factor of  the  world,  though  he  was  deprived  of  the  reward  of  his  inventive 
genius  by  the  pirates  who  made  and  sold  bis  machines.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
resources.  Returning  to  the  North,  and  settling  in  New  Haven,  ho  made  in 
1798  a  large  contract  with  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
With  no  experience  himself,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  business  by  his  workmen, 
lie  devised  means  to  manufacture  muskets  in  a  way  which  was  novel  and 
eminently  successfuL  Ingenious  devices  and  brilliant  inventions  enabled  him 
to  establish  a  large  and  profitable  business,  by  which  he  acquired  wealth  and 
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consideration.    Hid  death  occurred  in  1825.    His  methods  were  introduced  into 

the  national  armories.     It  may  be  said  therefore  tliat  be  j^ve  the  nation  power 

to  defend  its  rights,  while  be  added  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  all  its 

inhabitants. 

U.    Thomas  Blanchard. 

iTbe  town  of  Sutton  has  the  honor  of  \)c\ng  the  birth-place  of  Blanchard, 
who  6rst  saw  the  light,  Juno  24, 1788.  His  f  itber  was  a  farmer,  living  remote 
from  any  mills  or  shops  that  would  awaken  the  spirit  of  invention.  He  was 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  was  worthy  of  such  an  ancestry.  Among  the  inven- 
tors of  all  nations,  he  seems  to  have  been  second  to  none  in  that  singular  qual- 
ity which  may  perhaps  be  termed  inventive  inspiration.  In  addition,  he  had 
the  indomitable  persevenmco  which  overcomes  all  obstacles.  The  story  of  his 
life,  if  well  written,  would  make  a  mo-^t  valuable  book  for  the  youth  of  our 
country.  The  narrow  limits  of  this  sketch  will  permit  nothing  more  than  a 
brief  mention  of  some  of  BIanchard*s  most  important  inventions.  When  'a 
boy  he  was  employed  by  an  older  brother  to  head  tacks,  one  by  one,  with'a 
hand-hammer.  The  tack  was  held  in  a  vise.  Thinking  over  the  matter  a  few 
months,  he  invented  a  machine,  says  Col.  Asa  H.  Waters,  from  whose  notice  of 
him  in  the  History  of  Sutton,  these  facts  are  derived,  *^  which  would  cut  and 
head  them  at  one  motion,  twice  as  fast  as  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  better 
finished  than  those  made  by  hand.'^  The  next  grand  stroke  of  his  genius  was 
a  decided  advance.  Mr.  Asa  Waters  bad  a  factory  in  Millbury  in  which  be 
made  guns,  with  machinery  constructed  by  his  own  inventive  genius.  Cut  he 
and  all  his  men  were  baffled  in  the  endeavor  to  turn  the  irregular  butts  of  sun- 
barrels.  Young  Blanchard  was  sent  for,  when  ''glancing  his  eye  over  the 
machine,"  he  suggested  a  **  simple,  but  wholly  original  cam  motion,*'  which 
proved  a  perfect  success.  Mr.  Waters,  delighted,  said:  "Well,  Thomas,  I 
don't  know  what  you  wont  do  next.  I  should  riot  be  surprised  if  you  turned 
a  gun-stock."  Amid  the  loud  laugh  of  the  workmen,  Thomas  stammered  out: 
••  We-we-well,  I-IMl  t-t-try  that."  And  ho  succeeded  in  the  invention  of  a 
machine  to.  turn  irregular  forms  of  every  stiapo.  He  declared  that  ho  coiikl 
make  machinery  do  anything  in  the  power  of  human  fingers.  By  another 
invention  ho  succeeded  in  bending  knees  for  ship-building  at  any  desired  angle, 
making  the  angle  permanent,  oiid  at  the  same  time  not  weakening  the  timber. 
Thi<^  invention  has  numerous  applications.  Ho  sold  one  right  for  shi[)-burlding 
for :!  150,000.  The  machine  for  bending  slate-frames  yielded  him  an  annual 
commission  of  over  $2,000..  These  were  a  few  of  bin  inventions,  and  pcrht^ps 
the  most  important.  By  these  three,  his  geniu:^  has  entered  into  thousands  of 
,,  machine-shops,  and  facilitated  the  niakrng  of  tens  of  thousands  of  machines, 
by  which  useful  products  have  been  multiplied  by  millions.  By  his  means 
jguns  and  gun-stocks,  lasts,  tackle-blocks,  school-slates,  carriage- wheels,  plows, 
shovels  and  other  articles,  in  groat  number,  are  made  quicker,  cheaper  and  bet- 


( -. 


ter  than  before.     The  <]:etiius  of  DIanchard  has  added  untold  millions  to  the 
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wealth  of  nations,  while  augmenting  their  cumfort  in  ways  that  arc  manifold. 
An  anecdote  must  close  this  imperfect  notice.  Among  other  irregular  forms 
he  applied  the  machine  to  turning  marble  busts.  He  had  expended  in  defend- 
ing his  right,  $100,000,  when  the  second  term  of  his  patent  had  nearly  Expired. 
Li  this  situation  he  applied  to  Congress  for  the  extension  of  his  patent.  This 
was.  unprececleuted.  In  his  extremity  Dlanchard  set  his  machine  at  work,  ind 
having  obtained  plnstcr  casts  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  others,  turned  oat 
marble  bust^  of  these  Senators,  which  astonished  the  beholders.  The  patent 
was  extended,  whereupon  Mr.  Choato  remarked  that,  **Blauchard  turned  the 
heads  of  the  Senators,  and  so  carried  his  point." 

III.    Erastus  B.  Bigelow. 

This  world-renowned  inventor  was  born  in  West  Boylston  in  the  year  1814. 
^Tbe  particulars  of  his  early  life  and  of  his  first  ventures  in  business,  nlono,  or 
in  company  with  his  brother,  the  late  enterprising  and  excellent  Horatio  N. 
Bigelow,  would  form  an  interesting  and  useful,  memoir,  but  the  only  object  of 
this  brief  sketch  is  to  present  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  as  a  great  inventive  genius. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  taken  out  more  than  fifty 
patents,  but  many  of  these  are  minor  devices  or  contrivances  to  guard  against 
lessening  the  value  of  his  great  invention.  There  will  be  only  ppace»  iu  this 
connection,  to  refer,  in  a  few  lines,  to  the  invention  for  making  carpets,  which 
has  given  him  an  enviable  fame  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  will  eventually 
oarry  the  productions  of  his  looms  into  all  lands.  The  weaving  of  carpets, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  had  been  done  by  hand  until  several 
years  after  the  opening  of  this  century.  Previous  to  1840,  however,  several 
patents  had  been  taken  out  for  looms  to  weave  carpets,  but  only  tho^e  of  ttie 
siniplest  kinds.  The  problem  of  making  a  power-loom  which  should  auto- 
matically  perfoim  the  difficult  task  of  weaving  a  two-ply  web  so  as  to  produce 
any  required  pattern,  had  been  almndoned  as  insoluble  by  English  mechanics 
and  inventors.  This  was  the  grand  achievement  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  lie  also 
invented  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpets.  His  improved 
loom  by  which  matched  figures  were  produced  was  patented  in  1845.  The 
first  power*loom  factory  for  the  production  of  Jacquard  Brussels  and  Wilton 
cari)ets  was  established  in  Clinton  in  1848.  Within  a  few  years  Mr.  Bigelow 
has  patented  a  new  loom,  **  which  produces  a  smoother  face,  a  closer  texture, 
and  consequently  a  more  sightly  and  durable  carj^ct  than  any  other  loom.** 
The  manufacture  of  these  carpets  at  Clinton  and  Lowell  has  become  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  country,  and  the  business  seems  to  be  increasing. 
Wiihin  a  few  years  the  works  at  Clinton  have  been  doubled.  By  improving 
the  article  and  reducing  the  price,  the  elegant  products  of  Mr.  Bigelow*s  looms 
are  brought  within  the  means  of  all  families  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  th<iro 
appears  to  l)o  no  assignable  limit  to  the  demand  for  these  elegant  and  durable 
Caries.     The  genius  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  the  business  ability  of  bis  brother 
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Horatio,  have  secured  a  wcll-descrved  competence,  and  the  respect  and  honor 
which  industry  and  integrity  merit. 

lY.    Elias  Howe. 

The  fourth  of  this  illustrious  group  of  inventors,  in  the  order  of  time,  is 
Elias  Howe,  who  was  born  in  Spencer  in  1819.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
miller,  and  he  early  learned  to  work  for  his  living.  At  the  nge  of  nineteen, 
when  ho  was  learning  the  trade  of  a  machinist  in  Rristoii,  bo  overheard  (bo 
remark:  ** Invent  a  sewing-machine  and  I  will  insure  you  an  independent 
fortune.**  This  was  in  1838.  By  the  remark  just  quoted  the  mind  of  Ilowe 
was  excited  to  think,  ami  he  watched  the  process  of  sewing  by  band ;  but  no 
advance  was  made.  lie  married  young,  and  in  1843  was  sup^iorting  himself, 
his  wife  and  three  childi*en  as  a  journeyman,  working  for  nine  dollars  a  week. 
He  first  tried  to  make  a  machine  that  would  imitate  sewing  by  hand,  and  in 
the  ^ain  eflbrt-  filled  many  a  basket  with  chips.  In  1814,  when  twenty-five 
years  old,  the  **  thought  flashed  upon  him  that  there  might  bo  another  stitch. 
The  idea  of  using  a  nccdio  with  the  c\'o  near  the  point  and  a  shuttle  carrying  a 
second  thread  soon  occurred  to  him,**  and  ho  then  l)ecamo  confident;  that  h^*  had 
** invented  a  sewing-machine."  He  spent  the  fall  and  winter  in  completing  i 
model,  and  by  May,  1845,  bo  bad  completed  his  first  machine.  Before  this 
time  bis  friends  had  not  encouraged  biro,  hut  now  greater  trials  tested  bis  spirit. 
No  one  would  buy  bis  machine.  Tailors  would  have  nothing  to  do  >vith  it. 
The  cost  was  too  great  —  $300.  Ho  constnicted  another  model  and  a  cheai)er, 
machine.  Still  failing  of  encouragement,  his  invention  was  taken  to  London 
and  sold  to  Mr.  William  Thorn  for  £250,  or  about  $1,250.  Mr.  Thom  derived 
a  profit  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  from  that  invention.  Jteing  employed 
Ijty  Mr.  Thom  in  adapting  his  machine  to  the  making  of  stays,  be  invented  a 
fourth  machine,  which,  in  his  poverty,  ho  sold  for  five  pounds.  Ho  returned 
to  New  York  with  half  a  crown  in  his  pocket.  It  was  now  1849.  The  inven- 
tion being  a  success  in  England,  infringers  pf  tho  patent  sprang  up  in  this 
country,  and  for  several  years  Howo  bad  to  combat  those  pirates  in  court,  tiH 
1854,  when  Judge  Peleg  Sprague  gave  a  decision  in  his  favor,  remarking  that 
^  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  leaves  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  i*)r  all  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  introduction  of  tho  sewing-machine,  the  public  are 
indebted  to  Elias  Howe,  Jr."  Fame  and  fortune  were  thus  achieved,  -^n 
arrangement  was  made  by  whiph  Mr.  IIowo  received  a  royalty  upon  eveiy 
machine  manufactured.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1876,  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded*  to  Mr.  Ilowe,  anil  ho  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  France  with 
the  ^  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.*' 
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CHAPTER  L 


BOUNDABIES  AND  SITUATION — WATER  SYSTEM  AND  CLIMATE  —  EARLY  SETSUB* 

MENT  —  INCORPORATION  —  ROADS,   TEHICLESf  ETC. 

» 

The  present  boundaries  of  this  town  are  the  following :  On  the  north  by  the 
State  line,  on  the  Oast  by  Asbby,  on  the  south  by  IVcstminister  and  Gardner, 
ind  on  the  west  by  Winchcndon.  On  the  north  line,  where  the  corners  of  New 
Ipswich  iind  Hindge  in  New  Hampshire  meet,  and  also  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  nillshorougli  unite,  there  is  a  tree  about  one  foot  in  diameter ;  and  it  is 
so  situated  that  n  person  passing  round  it  in  closest  proximity,  will  be  in  three 
towns,  three  counties,  and  two  States.  The  old  centre  of  the  town  on  Meeting- 
l)ouse  Hill  is  in  latitude  42^  30^  and  is  fifty-five  miles  from  Boston,  and  thirty- 
one  miles  from  AToroester,  by  direct  line. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  much  broken  by  high  hills  and  mountains,  with 
deep  iutervcnidg  valleys.  There  are  no  extensive  plains,  and  no  intervales  of 
much  extent.  The  Great  and  Little  Watatic  mountains  are  north  of  the 
centre,  the  first  being  on  the  State  line.  The  Great  Watatic  is  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  above  tide-water,  and  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  landscape.  Meeting-house  Hill,  where  the  first  hoqse 
of  worship  was  placed,  and  where  the  old  burying-yard,  with  its  garnered  dust, 
remains,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  There  are  many 
other  great  elevations,  and  the  avcnigo  height  of  the  town  above  the  sea-leveV 
is  probably  as  much  as  one  thousand  feet.  The  railroad  (station  at  Ashbnm- 
bam  Junction  is  said  to  be  the  highest  [loint  on  the  railroad  line  1)etween  Boston 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  U  at  a  luwcr  level.  The  hills 
are  steep,  and  the  valleys  between  are  narrow,  but  a  largo  part  of  tho  town  is 
cultivated  or  capable  of  cultivation.  This  contour  of  the  town  aflbrds  a  great 
variety  of  scenery,  while  the  distant  views  from  the  summits  are  extensive 
and  gi*and.  At  the  north,  from  tho  top  of  Watatic,  a  large  section  of  New 
Hampshire  is  under  the  eye,  including  Monadnock  and  tho  elevations  near  the 
centre  of  the  State ;  on  the  cast,  and  south,  and  west,  is  displayed  an  immense 
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area  of  cultivated  country,  diversifieil  with  hills  and  valleys.  The  lofty  dome 
of  Wacbuactt  rises  at  the  Sputh,  and  far  off  in  the  west  is  the  long  chain  of 
the  Green  Mountains. 

The  town  is  well  watered  with  springs,  brooks,  miniature  rivers  and  poqds. 
The  water  gushes  from  the  hillsides  and  fills  the  meadows  with  verdure.  Bo- 
sides  the  ordinary  springs  to  ho  found  in  broken  country,  there  are  some  in  this 
town  which  aro  natund  curiosities.  There  is  one  spring  —  perhai)s  others  — * 
which'  keeps  at  the  snmo  level  in  the  driest  sicasons.  Rain  or  shine,  summer  or 
winter « it  seems  to  bo  fed  from  a  source  too  deep  and  perennial  to  bo  affected. 
There  arc  also  mineral  springs*  though  none  of  them  Uavo  become  places  of 
popular  resort.  The  brooks  and  little  streams  abound  in  every  i>art  of  the 
town.  Three  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  central  jKirt.  Of  tho  two  main 
sources  of  Miller's  River,  that  in  Ashburnbam  supplies  the  largest  amount  of 
water  in  tho  year,  though  not  so  much  in  tho  dry  season.  Tho  upper  Naukcag 
Pond,  which  empties  into  the  lower  Kaukeag,  is  the  eastern  head- water  of  Mil- 
ler^s  River.  The  Skowhegan  River,  which  flows  north  and  east  to  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  rises  a  little  to  tho  east  of  the  Great  Naukcag,  and  connecting  the  out- 
flow of  two  or  three  ponds,  runs  a  strong  and  rapid  stream,  and  furnishes  con- 
siderable water-power  to  the  mills  and  factories  on  its  course. 

Two  copious  affluents  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nashua  also  have  their 
source  in  this  town^    Tho  first,  called  Philip's  Brook,  rises  a  short  distance 
north-east  from  the  Naukcag,  and  uniting  with  the  waters  of  the  vicinity  in  a 
^reservoir,  flows  by  rapid  descent  to  the  village  of  Ashburnbam,  where  it  is  used 
ia  various  indusjtries;  it  then  bends  eastward,  (ind  works  its  way  over  rocks  and 
mill-wheels  to  West  Fitchburg,  just  below  where  other  streams  from  the  south 
of  thetowa  and  from  Westminster  swell  tho  current  of  the  Nashua  into  a  pow- 
erful stream^    There  aro  several  ponds  in  tho  town,  of  varying  size,  tho  largest 
.  and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  tho  Upper  Naukeag,  on  tho  north  side  of  Meet- 
.  ing-house  Hill,  and  npt  far  from  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  abovo  tho  ocean. 
..This  lake  covers  ;in  area  of  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  is  rarely 
.surpassed  in  its  features  of  natural  beauty.    The  water  ia  sweet  and  clear,  and 
mirrors  the  sky,  tho  clouds,  the  hillside  and  the  verdurous  margin  with  magical 
minuteness.     The  hill  which  rises  to  the  south,  whjE^ro  the  *' tribes  went  up  to 
worship'' in  former  times,  is  a  water-shed,  and  the  roof  of  the  old  meeting- 
hpuse  turned  the  rains,  of  heaven  eastward  to  the  Merrimao  and  westward  to 
the  Connecticut.     Indeed,  the  i^holo  town  is  a  divider  of  the  waters ;  so  much 
so  that  Whitney,  in  his  History,  says  all  tbo  water  which  comes  into  tho  town 
could  bo  passed  through 'the  leg  of  a  man's  boot.     This  has  been  repeated  as  a 
literal  fact,  but  there  is  a  brook  flowing  in  near  the  north-west  corner  which 
would  fill  the  boot-leg  of  a  giant. • 

..  The  climate  of  Ashburuhara  is  favorable  to  long  life.  Formerly  this  was 
eminently  true,  but  it  is  stated  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Crosby,  in  a  valualilo  manuscrfpt 
I^story,  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  this  regard  by  which  the  average  of  life 
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has  been  lessened.  Still  the  town  stnnds  well  in  the  list  of  healthy  residcncctf. 
Being  one  of  tlie  most  elevated  townships  in  the  county,  the  snow  is  deep  in 
the  winter,  and  lingers  after  it  has  departed  from  the  valleys  below.  When 
settled  by  whilie  men,  the  whole  surface  was  thickly  covered  by  forests  in 
which  all  kinds  of  trees  common  to  the  region  were  found.  Great  quantities  of 
lumber,  in  various  shapes,  have  been  cut  in  the  time  of  former  generations. 

The  town,  in  its  origin,  was  proprietary.  Its  name,  before  incoq>orution,  was 
Porchcster  Canada.  In  the?  ill-fated  exj^edition  to  Canada,  in  1G90,  undier  tHb 
command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  a  number  of  soldiers  went  from  Dorchester. 
These  were  paid  like  the  other  forces,  but  soldiers  always  have  claims  which 
are  paid  in  the  shape  of  grants  or  peusions.  The  descendants  and  heirsbf  the 
Dorchester  men,  in  the  next  generation,  applied  to  the  General  Court,  and 
received,  for  delayed  compensation,  a  grant  of  land,  six  miles  square,  tvith 
'the  title  of  Dorchester  Canada.  This  was  in  1755,  Dec.  9;  the  number 
of  acres  was  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty.  Grants  were  also  made  to  towns 
and  individuals,  amounting  to  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  ocreii. 
Lexington  and  Cambridge  bad  each  a  gi*ant  of  one  thousand  acres  located  in 
this  town.  The  real  size  of  the  township  proved  to  be  larger  than  the  graM, 
as  was  generally  the  case  under  the  old  surveys.  The  surveyors  seemed  to 
Wve  made  sure  that  their  lines  included  as  much  land  as  the  terms  of  a  grant 
warranted,  and  then  to  have  thrown  in  a  considerable  addition.    ' 

Efforts  were  soon  made  to  effect  a  settlement,  as  the  grantees  natdrally 
desired  to  realize  something  from  their  titles.  Probably  not  many  of  them 
ever  moved  into  the  town,  but  their  policy  induced  them  to  encourage' the 
immigration  of  steady,  industrious  families.  However,  it  was  found  alofoikt 
impossible  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  of  any  of  the  territory  north  atld 
west  of  the  Wachuselt  until  the  French  and  Indian  wars  were  ended.  It' is 
interesting  to  notice  how  much  the  history  of  one  little  township  was  mixed  up 
with  colonial  and  imperial  affairs.  The  old  French  and  Indian  war*— 1745-'9 
—  rendered  all  the  upper  half  of  Worcester  County  insecure.  The  same  was 
true,  though  perhaps  in  less  degree  during  the  last  French  and  Indian  wa(r,-^ 
1755-63,  —  when  the  power  of  France  in  North  America  was  broken.  Wolfe's 
victory  at  Quebec,  in  1759,  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  French  dominion,  but 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  till  17G3,  after  which  the  people  in  the 
lower  towns  felt  safe  in  planting  homes  in  the  hill  country.  Those  few  who 
had  stayed  in  the  grant  during  the  war,  were  soon  joined  by  others,  and  a  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  *^ 

Among  those  on  the  ground  were  several  families  of  Germans.  According 
to  the  manuscript  above  mentioned,  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  families, 
all  of  whom  were  worthy  people,  and  contributed  their  part  to  the  settlement. 
These  came  in  about  the  year  1757.  They  occupied  the  ** Dutch  farms'' 
whjich  were  mostly  in  the  **  Lexington  grant."  The  name  of  one  family  was 
Eiberlinger,  afterwards  known  as  Kibling.    The  names  of  all  were  Anglicised 
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by  degrees.  They  were  industrious  aud  temperate  people ;  generally  road  the 
Bible  and  attended  public  worship  with  their  neighbors  and  townsmen ;  nearly 
all  joined  the  church,  in  German  fashion,  and  as  a  class,  gave  evidence  of  sin- 
core  piety.  A  portion  of  them  became  Calvinistic  Baptists.  They  were 
healthy,  and  many  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  xmssed,  Feb.  22,  17G5,  with  the  name  of 
Ashbnrnham,  in  houor,  it  is  supposed,  of  John«  third  earl  of  that  title. 

That  the  permanent  scttlcmcDt  and  incorporation  of  the  town  was  delayed 
by  fear  of  hostile  Indians,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
*  the  alK>rigines  ever  lived  in  the  limits  of  the  town,  or  had  any  ancestral  asso- 
ciations which  made  them  resent  the  coming  of  white  men.  But  the  forests  of 
Ashburnham  were  a  part  of  their  hunting-grounds,  aud  they  visited  the  ponds 
as  they  went  back  and/orth.  It  is  related  that  ludians  used  to  camp  in  the 
town  after  its  settlement,  and  when  under  the  iuflueuco  of  strong  drink,  would 
let  out  secrets  fatal  to  their  own  safety.  For  example,  they  would  visit  fami- 
lies, some  of  whose  **  members  or  relatives  had  been  slain  or  carried  away  captive 
by  them,  and  when  excited,  would  bo:ist  of  their  cruelties.''  This  aroused  auger 
and  led  to  retaliation.  An  ludian  had  been  boasting  thus  at  an'old  tavern  called 
the  ^  Bleufield  house,"  and  after  his  departure  a  gun-shot  was  heard.  Soon  after 
the  dead  body  of  the  ^Indian  was  found  floating  in  the  Lower  Nankeag  pond." 

But  cfEurts  were  made  to  locate  families  without  delay.  In  173G,  the  sur- 
veyors-were  on  the  ground,  making  the  first  division  of  lots,  looking  for  a 
*•  convenient  spot  for  the  meeting-house,"  and  choosing  *^  places  for  a  mill  or 
^mills^"  In  the  first  division,  *^lots  were  laid  out  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  Upper  Naukcag  pond,  then  extending  south  "  through  the  present  centre 
village^  and  comprising  in  all,  about  three  thousand  acres.  ^  A  plot  of  lalid 
forty  rods  square,  or  ten  acres,  was  selected  as  a  site  for  the  meeting-house^" 
and  there  the  house  was  built,  having  been  raised  by  sixteen  men  from  out  of 
town,  and  there  also  is  now  the  old  burying-ground.  This  ton-acre  centre  is 
described  by  the  committee  in  these  words  :*' It  lietb  on  a  hill  one  huudred  and 
eighty  rods  south  of  a  great  pond,  and  has  a  very  fair  prospect."  In  this  and 
following  years,  work  was  d6no  in  road-making,  and  in  firing  the  woods.  In 
1738,  lots  were  assigned  to  the  first  minister,  to  the  ministry,  aiid  to  schools. 
Thc^  saw  and  grist  mill  was  built  in  1752,  and  a  road  straight  to  the*  site  of  the 
meeting-house,  which  was  eixjcted  the  next  year,  aud  was  forty-five*  feet  long, 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  with  twenty-one  feet  corner  posts.  But  neither  dodrs 
nor  windows  were  put  in  for  some  years.  In  1743  an  offer  of  £120,  old  tenor, 
was  made  to  any  one  who  should  erect  ^  a  good  aud  sufficient  house,  three 
Tooms  on  the  floor,  with  chimneys  in  each  rooni,  fit  for  a  bouse  of  entertain- 
ment, with  a  barn,  and  provision  fit  to  entertain  men  and  horSes."  A  man  by 
the  n%me  of  lilosman  built  the  bouse,  aud  in  the  spring  of  1744  was  in  it  with 
his  family.  But  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  caused  his  removal.  A  fortified 
'house  was  put  up,  but  was  not  long  occupied. 
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iPcace  being  restored,  there  were,  in  1750-51,  as  many  as  thirty  men  in  the 
grant,  clearing  land  and  preparing. for  the  coming  of  families.  But  the  pix)S- 
pect  of  war  put  on  end  to  all  efforts  of  this  kind  for  a  few  years,  until  1757, 
when  the  lirst  pcrmajiient  settlement  of  what  is  now  Ashburnham  was  made  by 
Jeremiah  Foster,  great  gi*and father  of  the  late  Jerome  W,  Foster,  Esq.  In 
this  year  came ^  John  Kil>erliiiger  or  Kibling,  already  mentioned.  By  1760, 
seven  or  pight  Genuan  families  were  on  the  ground.  Kibling's  wife  had  a  good 
education  and  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  her  diploma  as  a  gi-aduate 
of  the  high  school.  She  was  a  good  singer,  and  a  woman  of  religious  senti- 
ment. At  the  great  age  of  ninety  or  more  she  was  present  at  a  meeting,  and 
there  being  no  one  prepared  to  take  the  lead,  she  conducted  it  with  propriety. 
By  this  time,  according  to  Mr.  Crosby,  there  were. from  twenty  to  thirty  fami- 
lies in  the  settlement.  From  thence  the  population  increased  steadily,  and 
in  17C5  the  town  was  incorponvted  by  the  General  Court.  The  first  town- 
meeting  was  held  March  25,  1.765,  when  Dea.  Samuel  Fellows  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  William  Whitcome,  town  clerk. 

The  town  being  thus  organized,  the  remainder  of  its  history,  in  this  sketchy 
will  be  maiuly  in  the  mode  of  topics  rather  than  that  of  annals.  Eoads,  edu- 
cation, business,  military  service,  the  religious  societies,  and  the  general  growth 
of  the  town,  will  find  a  brief  space. 

Facilities  of  travel  are  among  the  first  necessities  of  man,  and  especially  of 
civilized  man.  In  some  localities  traveling  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in 
wagons  and  sleighs,  is  comparatively  easy.  The  land  is  nearly  level,  or  gently 
rolling,  the  soil  is  good  for  vehicles,  or  snow  makes  a  gliding  surface.  In 
other  sections  thei*e  is  no  sn,ow,  the  land  is  broken  into  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  gorges,  and  high-banked,  swift-running  streams.  Ashburnham.  comes 
under  this  head,  with  the  exception  of  an  abundance  of  snow  in  the  season. 
But  even  this  is  sometimes  so  deep  and  drifted  as  to  impede  locomotion. .  The 
first  thing  done,  after  rearing  a  log-house,  was  to  make  a  passsige-way  through 
the  woods.  The  ways  from  house  to  house  and  from  town  to  town  were  up 
bill  and  down.  Not  till  the  third  generation  did  the  |>eople  learn  to  follow 
water-courses  and  avoid  high  hills  when  laying  out  road^.  The  first  vehicles 
were  a  cail  in  the  summqr,  and  a  pung  in  winter.  By  degrees  wagons  and 
sleighs  came  into  use,  but  the  wagons  bad  no  springs.  Men  rode  on  hono- 
back«  taking  a  child  in  front,  with  wife  or  daughter  on  the  pillion  behind.  .  Dr. 
Abraham  Lowe  states  that  he  ^  saw  the  first  four-wheeled  passenger  vehicle 
owned  in  town  in  1812.  This  was  called  a  pleasure  or  family  wagon,  and  was 
allowed  to  stand  on  (he  wayside  in  the  village,  on  exhibition.  It  attmcted 
great  attention.'*  He  says  that  it  ^  was  rather  rudely  constructed  and  imperfectly 
finished.''  There  was  no  stage-coach  nearer  than  Leominster  previous  to  1811. 
People  wishing  to  go  to  Boston  had  to  go  thither  with  their  own  team,  or  drive 
to  Leominster,  thirteen  miles,  and  then  take  the  stage.  In  1811  a  two^horse 
coach  ran  from  Boston  through  Ashburnham  to  Winchendon  ^ce  a  week  -—  up 
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on  Saturday  aud  down  on  I^Iondtiy.  This  was  a  great  event,  a  r^u W  mail 
once  a  week  I  There  were  only  two  specimens  of  the  two-wlieeled  carriage  or 
chaise  in  the  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  One  belonged  to  the 
minister,  llcv.  Dr.  Gushing,  and  the  other  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esq*  From  that  time 
onward  improvement  in  roads  and  vehicles  has  l)cen  gradual',  but  the  change 
is  almost  incredible  to  those  Iiom  since  1840^  Tlicse  lost  opened  their  eyes 
upon  elegant  teams,  good  roads,  railways  and  palace  cars,  and  they  can  form 
no  adequate  conception  of  the  slowness  and  hardrchip  of  travel  in  former 
generations.  The  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad  reached  the  junction 
alxiut  184G-7,  aud  the  Cheshira  Railroad  started  from  the  same  ])oiut  alx>ut  a 
year  or  two  later.  This  opened  communication  with  all  the  world.  Recently 
the  branch  road  to  the  central  village  was  made,  and  it  affords  all  needed 
means  of  travel  aud  freight. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I      •    •  •  •  ■ 

BUSlS'ESd — AOniCULTURE  —  SAW-MILLS  AXD  LtniBEEINO — CHAIB  MANUFACTURE 
—  EARLY  POTASH  WORKS  —  WOODEX  WAtlE  AND  COOPERAGE  — RELIGIOUS  HIS- 
TORY,  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMY  AND  MILITARY  MATTERS  —  STATISTICS. 

• 

The  business  of  a  country  town  is,  first  and  last,  agricultural.  The  farming 
interest  is  always  prominent,  and  often  controlling,  though  other  forms  of 
industry  may  arise.  This  was  the  case  in  Ashhurnham  for  two  or  three 
generations  nftcr  the  first  mill  was  built.  There  were  no  mechanics  except 
suc^h  as  were  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  farming  community.  A  mill 
is  indisiiensable  in  a  frontier  town,  and  one  of  the  firs£  buildings  was  a'saw 
and  grist  mill;  -•  Dtit  the  mill-owner  was  generally  a  fiiriner,  running  his  saws 
and  stones  when  there  was  water,  and  attcutlius:  to  his  land  in  the  summer. 
The  carpenter^  blacksmith  and  bhocmaktT  are  in  pressing  dcmaud,  although 
these  will  own  kind,  and  when  their  business  is  dull  will  attend  to  their  cattle 
and  crops.  >  The*  groat  thing  before  the  settlers  was  to  subdue  the  land  and 
€au80  it  to  yield  its  increase.  The  hard  toil  by  which  the  asperities  of  nature 
have  been  overcome ^  in  felling  trees,  making  fences  of  wood  or  stone,  plough- 
iug,  planting,  reaping,  and  clearing  out  stoues  and  stumps,  has  tasked  the 
Ettength  of  successive  generations  of  men  and  women ;  for  the  work  of  the 
woman  has  been  as  exhausting  as  that  of  her  husband,  though  in  a  different 
fotm.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  mill  was  near  the  outlet  of  the  Naukeag. 
By  1790  there  were  four  grist-mills  and  five  saw-mills  in  different  parts  of  the 
town*.  The  first  Were  needed  for  grinding  the  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  perhaps 
barley,  raised  by  the  people,  for  their  own  use.  Very  little,  if  any  grain,  wjis 
•old  to  go  out  of  town,  as  other  towns  had  their  own  mills.     At  first  the  saw- 
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mills  cut  only  enough  of  lumber  for  homo  consumption.  But  tbe  abundance  of 
timber  in  the  town  became,  in  time,  a  source  of  wealth.  It  was  sold  in  the 
shape  of  boards,  planlcs,  joists  and  other  forms,  for  building,  or  was  cut  up 
into  manufactured  articles.  Wooden  chairs  of  diiTcrent  patterns  began  to  be 
diade  quite  early,  and  the  great  chair  business  has  grown  out  of  this  rnde 
beginning.  These  chairs  were  all  wood,  without  cane,  or  straw,  or  rusliea^  or 
other  and  more  modern  material  for  tbe  seat«  and  backs.  The  demand  for 
chairs  increased  as  the  population  of  the  county  multiplied,  and  led  to  the 
contrivance  of  new  forms  and  sha])es,  and  also  to  the  invention  of  new  and 
ingenious  machinery,  by  which  chairs  are  now  made  in  great  variety  and  immense 
quantity.  We  have  not  room  to  trace  this  branch  of  manufacture  down  to  the 
time  when  Charles  Winchester  and  his  brother  George  entered  upon  it, 
some  thirty  or  more  years  since,  when  it  had  become  a  peculiarity  in  the 
business  of  the  trmn.  From  that  time  the  business  took  a  new  start,  and 
l)ecame  not  only  the  leading  branch  of  business  in  the  town,  but  their  estal>- 
lishment  became  gradually  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  in  the  countiy. 
The  brothers  separated  their  business  sonuv  years  since,  and  the  younger  has 
continued  the  manufacture  till  the  present  time.  The  different  patterns,  taking 
into  the  account  the  various  kinds  of  wood  and  other  material,  tbe  shape,  the 
size,  the  design,  and  the  painting  of  the  chairs,  are  numbered  by  hundreds, 
and  even  by  thousands.  These  are  sold  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  are 
sent  to  South  America,  Africa  and  Australia. 

Potash,  works  were  set  up  quite  early.  Moses  Frpbisher  proposed  to  begin 
the  making  of  pota<ih  in  1754,  on  conditions.  If  anything  was  done,  the  war 
soon  hindered  the  work.  Col.  Caleb  Wilder  of  Lancaster  —  who,  with  bis 
brother,  the  second  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  was  the  first  in  this  county  to  make 
p:it  and  pearl  ashes  on  a  large  scale^ — had  an  establishment  here,  as  well  as 
in  Leominster  and  Lancaster.  It  is  claimed  thit  the  first  complete  ton  of 
potash  which  went  to  market  in  Boston  was  made  in  Asbburnbam.  The 
business  was  continued  by  different  parties  till  1830. 

The  town  had,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  its  clothiers*  shops  and  fuUing-milb, 
but  the  first  mill  for  making  cotton  cloth  was  operated  in  1814.  The  business 
increased,  aud  under  different  proprietors,  was  continued  till  recently,  when  a 
fire  destroyed  the  factory.     This  mill,  with  another,  had  six  thousand  spindles. 

In  South  Ashbumham,  which  is  supplied  with  power  from  a  reservoir  south- 
west of  the  Junction,  there  are  several  mills  and  shops  where  a  large  quantity 
of  chairs  and  woodcn-wai-e  is  manufactured.  In  the  north-west  ipart  of  the 
town,  the  abundant  timber  has  led  to  a  great  variety  of  business,  though  none 
of  vthe  establishments,  at  present  or  in  the  past,  have  been  large.  Lucifer 
matches,  bobbins,  spools,  and  numerous  articles,  small  in  size  but  great  in  the 
aggregate,  have  rewarded  labor.  A  national  bank  and  a  savings  bank  are  of 
recent  origin. 

Here  follow  some  of  the  statistics  of  industry.    There  were  in  the  town 
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in  1875,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  farms  and  over  four  thooaand  acres 
of  woodland^  frpm  which  timber,  clapboards,  lath  and  shinies  were  pre* 
pared  for  market,  besides  what  went  into  the  chair-shop.  The  value  of  goods 
made  and  work  done  was  $ji}8,674.  Chairs  were  the  principal  articles  made, 
the  value  of  chairs  and  clothes-driers  being  $343,742.  Morocco  was  valued  at 
$65,000;  cotton  cloth  and  3'arn  at  alK>ut  $60,000 ;  split  and  finished  calfskins 
at  $12,000 ;  tubs  and  pails  at  nearly  $12,000 ;  and  meal,  graham  and  rye  flour  at 
$21,600.  The  value  of  farm  pro^x^ity,  including  land ,  buildings,  fmit-trces  and 
vines,  domestic  animals  and  agricultural  implements  in  use,  was  $474,991. 
The  value  of  agricultural  products  for  sale  and  use,  including  hay,  was  $112,- 
249.  The  number  of  houses  was  444,  and  the  number  of  families  was  539  ;  the 
population  amounted  to  1,049  males,  and  1,092  females;  total  2,141.  Nearly 
all  the  people  are  nativq  bom. 

The  settlers  of  our  towns  carried  their  religion  with  them ;  the  proprietors 
assisted  the  settlers  in  building  a  house  of  worship  and  susti^uing  the  ministry ; 
aud  the  General  Court  did  not  grant  an  enabling  act  except  on  condition  that 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God  should  be  supported.  As  soon  as  the  settlers 
were  sheltered,  and  had  a  mill  to  saw  the  boards  and  shingles,  they  built  a 
meeting-house.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ashburuham  followed  in  this  worthy 
liiie  of  action.  We  have  seen  that  they  mised  and  enclosed  a  house  of  worship 
in  1739.  Though  not  used  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  delay  in  settlement, 
yet  it  was  ready  for  use  when  the  people  should  come.  The  house  was  moved 
from  its  foundation  by  a  terrible  gale  in  17G6,  and  was  nearly  demolished,  but 
was  soon  put  in  good  repair.  By  this  time  it  had  been  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  and  made,  in  some  measure,  suitable  for  a  sanctuary.  The  Itev. 
Jonathan  AVinotcstcr,  son  of  Henry  and  Frances  AVinchcster,  bom  April  21, 
1717,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1737,  was  the  first  minister. of  the  town  and 
pastor  of  the  c;hurch.  He  was  ordained  April  23,  17G0,  and  the  church  was 
otiglinized  on  the  same  day.  Two  years  before  the  Rev.  Elisha  Harding 
preached  here  a  few  times.  In  1759  it  was  voted  that  "Mr.  Elisha  CooUdga 
bo  appointed  to  board  up  the  window-places  in  the  meeting-house  with  rough 
boards  to  kpep  out  the  wet,  and  to  make  window-sheets  for  two  of  the  windows 
that  are  most  convenient  to .  let  in  the  light  when  there  shall  be  preaching.** 
This  .was  bcfqro  the  hurricane  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Wiiu^hester  was  on, the 
ground  ii>  1759,  and  after  hearing  him  the  people  invited  him  to  settle  with 
them.  They  ofToiicd  him  £00,  or  $200,  annual  salary,  and  a  settlement  pf 
similar  amount.  He  had  also  one  right  in  the  township  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acrq^  of  land.  At  that  time  an  active  man  had  half  a  dollar  for  a  day*s 
work. 

The  church,  when  organized,  consisted  of  thirteen  men,  including  the  minis- 
ter. 8i.K  of  them  were  Germans.  No  female  names  are  on  the.  original  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  covenant ;  but  doubtless  some  were  admitted  by  vote,  then 
or.soou  after.    If  tberp  were  any  records,  they  have  been  lost.     Moses  Foster 
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and  Snmucl  Fellows  were  the  first  two  deacons.  Mr.  Winchester  continued  in 
the  sacred  office  about  eight  years,  and  died,  after  a  short  sickness,  in  Novem- 
ber, 17(57.  He  was  kindly  treated  and  greatly  respected  by  his  {people,  which 
included  the  whole  town ;  and  also  by  the  non-resident  proprietors.  This  they 
showed,  not  only  by  a  handsome  gravestone  and  an  appreciative  epitaph-,  but 
by  word  and  deed  while  he  lived.  All  his  desires  as  to  the  choice  of  a  lot  of 
land  were  granted  without  hesitation.  They  paid  his  salary,  and  they  made 
him  gratuities  in  ** consideration  of  his  extraordinary  hardships  and  expenses.^ 
His  services  were  acceptable  to  his  people.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his- 
parish  and  his  family.  The  sou  born  after  his  death  was  named  *'Ichabod,  — 
the  glory  is  departed,**  —  as  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  widowed  mother. 
**Tho  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian  were  in  him  conspicuous.** 

The  second  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Gushing,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  who,  after  six  months'  trial,  was  called  and  settled  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
four  years.  He  was  ordained  on  the  second  day- of  November,  17G8,  and  his 
halfrcentury  sermon  was  preached,  Nov.  3,  1818.  At  his  settlement,  ho  wai 
offered  £123,  and  an  annual  salary  of  £00  for  seven  years ;  after  which  it  wiaiB 
to  be  £G6  13^.  4cZ.,  or  $222  and  thirty  cords  of  wood.  Besides,  he  received 
a  few  small  parcels  of  land.  Here  he  lived  and  labored  fifty-live  years, 
until  1823.  He  was  honored  and  loved  by  his  people  as  a  faithful  postof. 
He  was  *^kind  in  spirit,  gentle  in  address^  and  social  in  his  manners.** 
Says  Dr.  Abraham  Lowe,  in  a  printed  address:  **He  was  a  learned  as  well 
as  a  good  man,  and  his  Alma  Mater  recognized  his  desert,  and  most' 
worthily  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.**  In  addition,  it 
is  said  that  he  **  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  clerical  brethren  as  tm  aniiable;^ 
excellent  man  and  scholar,  and  they  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  the  limng 
library/  of  history  and  geography.**  The  diurch  and  parish  had  peace  and 
stability  during  his  long  ministry.  A  new  and  handsome  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1791.  Ilis  successor  was  the  Rev.  George  Perkins.  Many  other 
faithful  and  worthy  men  Came  after,  among  whom  were  the  Beva.  George 
Goodyear,  Edwin  Jennison,  Elnathan  Davis,  J.  D.  Ci'osby,  F.  A.  Fiske, 
E.  G.  Little,  Thomas  Boutelle,  George  E.  Fisher,  Moody  A.  Stevens,  Leonard 
S.  Parker,  and  the  present  acting  pastor.  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Adams.  Some  of 
these  have  been  installed,  and  others  have  been  stated  supplies  or  acting 
pastors.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Cushing,  the  old  meeting-'house  and  common 
were  abandoned,  and  a  new  and  spacious  house  was  erected  in  the  central 
village  in  1834.  A  few  years  since,  this  sanctuary  was  raised,  a  chapel  and 
other  rooms  were  furnished  in  the  high  batiement,  and  the  audience-room 
was  modeled  after  the  elegant  style  of  a  modern  church. 

A  Union  Church  was  organized  in  North  Ashburnham  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  3*ears  ago,  the  members  of  which  favonxl  the  type  of  PerfBctionism 
advocateil  by  Prcs.  Mahan,  then,  of  Oberlin  College.  About  18G0,  this  was 
reorganized  as  a  Congregational  Church,  mid  the  Rev.  Ditniel  Wigbt'was  the 
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pastor.  In  all  stages  of  its  brief  history,  it  bos  been  a  blessiug  to  the  oei^i- 
borhood.  ***   '  *  " 

Motbodist  prtBocbiag  was  heard  here  as  caHy  as  the  be^nniog  of  the  cen- 
tiity.  That  eccentric  genius,  Lolrenzo  Dow,  wns  in  Ashbumham  in  1796* 
A  society  was  formed  in  duo  time.  Many  years  ago,  a  house  of  worship  was 
put  u])  in  the  village,  which  building  passed. into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics 
a  :few  years  since,  when  the  present  elegant  Methodist  Church  was  erected 
at  an  expense  of  thirty  thousai)d  dollars.  It  was  at  a  time  when  prices  were 
high,  Wforo  the  financial  panic  of  1873. 

Dbtrict  schools  were  started,  ^cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  soon 
after  the  town  was  fairly  established.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  thero 
were  scho9l-house3  in  different  sections  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven.  In 
1825,  therp^  were  nine,  districts.  There  were  two  terms  of.about  six  weeks 
each  in  the  year  in  t)ie  smalle^  districts.  Terms  were  eight  or  ten  weeks  in 
the  m^re  poi^ulous  sections.  "Webjitcr's  Spell  ing-Book,''  a  **  model  of  its 
"kind";  the  ^  Amoricaa  Fr«c9ptor,r  it  delightful  boc)k»  as  some  can  remember; 
and  the  ^  Columbian  Orator,"  fulf  y)f  inierc^stiog  pieces,  were  used  in  the  early 
part.of  this  century.  /The  arithme^^c  of  ^Daniel  Adams  .is  remembered  by 
the:iigedji  The  ''UnderstuiidiDg-RciflitlQr,"  **  Webster's  Thii-d  Part,**  ''Scott^s 
Lessons;?  the  "Young  :^Liatlies'  Alyddqllce,'*  and  **  Alexander's  Grammar**  were 
also.ia  use,  accordii^j:;  to  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Lowe,  who  states  that  **  most 

4.  pf  the';pupils  made  gopd  proficiency  m  their  primary  lessons,  in  arithmetic, 
a^d  ipf  English  grammar;"--  From  thesb'smalj  beginnings,  the  cause  of  edu« 

.  cation  had  a  steady  growth  ip  ac£ordanca»t^tlly  (bi^  .i{{i,crease  of  population 
aod.the  advance  of  publiQ;^^ntiment.     The  liumOber  of  schools  supported  by 

'the  town  in  1878  was  thirteen  ;  Ihe-number  of.  scholars  was  four  hundred  and 
sixty*four ;  tb^  schools  ^wctei^open  six  months  and  twelve  days  oa  the  average ; 
the  money  niiapd  for^'cducation^was  $3,000,  besides  the  expense  fur  superlu- 

'tendence,  printing,  &c ;   the  sum  apf>ropriated  for  each  child  between  five 

^and' fifteen  yeijirs  of  age  was-^9.06.*  ^        :;   ^•- 
:•    As  the  town  avails  itself  of  tba<ii|)^ortunity  to  send  scholars  to  the  academy, 

^on  the  hi2ii^sc)K>ol  plan,  it  is  |>ropcr  to  take  special  notice  of  this  institution 

,as  a  loCi^l'^cbooL  It  was  founded  by  the  generous  will  of  Thomas  Parkman 
'Cusliiug,  son  6f  Ecy.  Dr.  Cuj^bing.  The  founder  died  in  1854.  The  fund  left 
by  him. accumulated  by  judicicMs. investments  until  1873-4,  when  it  amounted 
to  $100,00Q,'besidcSja  sum«6et  ODart  for  buildiqg  the  academy,  which,  with  its 
furuiture-^^uiJ  .apparatus,  cost^flbqut  $93,000.  The  academy  was  dedicated, 
5ept.  7,  vf875,  ar\d  the  term  began  the  next  day.  The  first  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  R^y.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  died  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  scboul.  .The  Hon.  A*  H.  Bullock  was  the  second  president,  and 
delivered  tbo  address  at  tbe  dedication.  Upon  bis  resignation,  Abraham  T. 
Lowe^  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  wos'  chosen.  The  vice-president  U  Hon.  Amasa 
Nprcross.     Kev.  Josiah  D.  Crosby-was  sccrelaiy  several  years,'  and  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  Col.  Georgo  H.  Barrett.  Hon.  Ebcnczcr  Torrey  and  Hon.  Ohio 
"Whitney  have  held  the  office  of  treasurer,  which  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  George 
F.  Stevens.  The  committee  on  finance  are  George  C.  Winchester,  Ebenezer 
Torre}'^  and  George  H.  Barrett.  The  executive  committee  have  been  Rev. 
Abijah  P.  Marvin,  Prof.  Eli  A.  Hubbard,  Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  Rev. 
Leonard  S.  Parker,  Mr.  George  C.  Winchester,  Hon.  Ohio  Whitney  and 
Col.  George  H.  Barrett.  This  committee  has  had  charge  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  course  of  study,  the  selection  of  teachers,  and 
the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  The  building  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county  in  cost,  style,  finish  and  adaptation.  Mr.  Winchester  took  the  lead  in 
forming  the  architectural  design,  and  Mr.  Whitney  superintended  the  work. 
The  instructors  have  been  Edwin  Pierce,  A.M.,  principal;  James  £•  Yo8e» 
vice-principal ;  Miss  Mary  P.  Jefts,  preceptress ;  and  several  competent  assist* 
ants  in  various  branches  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  in  di'awing 
and  calisthenics.  The  town  has  paid  $1,000  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  high-school  pupils  to  the  academy.  Quite  a  uuml>er  of  students  from 
other  towns  have  attended.  A  few  graduates  have  entered  colleges,  where 
they  sustain  a  good  reputation.  This  new  aeadem}^  has  a  solid  financial  foan- 
dation,  and  bids  fair  to  attain  in  time  to  the  first  muk  of  academical  insti- 
tutions. 

The  town  has  evinced  a  military  spirit  from  the  beginning,  and  now  stands 
well  in  this  rcgard,  when  but  few  towns  maintain  a  military  organization.  In 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  the  town  voted  to  buy  powder,  ball  and  cartridges 
for  the  soldiers.  In  1774,  officers  were  chosen  and  the  militia  put  on  a  war 
footing.  Thirty-six  cartridge-boxes  were  Iwught,  indicating  that  there  were 
thiiiy-six  minute-men  in  the  town.  The  comi^any  staited  for  Concord  and 
Lexington,  but  were  met  on  the  way  by  messengers  stating  that  the  fight  was 
over,  and  they  returned.  Some  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  There 
were  others  in  nearly  evciy  battle  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Middle  and 
Noi-thern  States.  The  number  of  men  who  went  into  the  service  is  not 
known ;  but  douI)tless  nearl}'  ever}'  able-bodied  man  was  in  the  field  at  one 
time  or  another.  The  Ashburnham  Light  Infantr}*  was  formed  early  in  this 
centuiy,  and  always  took  high  nuik,  occupj'ing  the  right  in  regimental  reviews. 
In  the  summer  of  1814,  it  was  ha&tily  summoned  to  Boston  by  the  State 
authorities,  and  was  quickly  on  the  ground,  whei'e  its  soldierly  appearance 
called  out  rounds  of  applause.  In  the  late  Ilebellion,  the  whole  military  spirit 
of  the  town  was  ai*oused,  and  furnished  men  and  means  to  maintain  the  gov- 
ernment and  establish  universal  freedom,  without  stint  or  grudging.  Her 
gallant  soldiers  fought  and  fell  on  many  fields.  The  number  of  soldiers  who 
represented  the  town  was  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  amount  of  money 
raised,  including  voluntary  gifts,  was  $30,587,  besides  $10,330  as  State  aid. 

Ashburnham  has  raised  her  i^roportion  of  able  and  enterprising  men,  who 
have  honored  her  either  at  home  or  abroad.    Besides  Mr.  Cushlug  and  Dr* 
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Lowe,  already  mentioned,  the  late  IMiltou  Wliitney,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  was  a 
distinguished  lawyer.  Mrs.  Julia  Iloustou  TVc«»t  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
finest  singers  of  Boston.  The  lute  Oliio  TThitney  had  the  singular  honor  of 
being  chosen  moderator  of  town  meetings  twentynune  years  in  succession. 
The  late  Jerome  Foster  and  Beuben  Townseud,  Esqrs.,  the  Bey.  Asa  Band,  a 
learned  di\dne,  and  the  senior  Col.  'Barrett,  belong  on  the  roll  of  honor. 
Want  of  space  prevents  reterence  to  others  perhaps  equally  worthy.  But  it 
may  be  added  that  the  town  furnished  thirteen  commissioned  ofBcers  in  the 
war  to  put  down  the  Bcbellion.  Of  these,  Greorgo  H.  Barrett  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  fifty-third  regiment,  Addison  A.  Walker  was  captain  in  the 
twenty-first  regiment,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  P.  Bice,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chantilly,  crowned  with  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  heroic 
officer. 

Mr.  Samuel  FItts,  of  this  town,  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  a  number 
of  yeiy  ingehioas  machines  for  chair  works. 

There  is  no  history  of  Ashburuham,  in  print,  but  the  manuscript  history  by 
Bev.  J.  D.  Crosby,  which  has  been  drawn  from  in  writing  these  pages,  is  a 
very  thorough  work,  as  far  as  it.  is  completed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  publication  at 
the  public  expense. 
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CHAPTER  !• 


FIRST  LAYING  OUT  OF  THE  TOWN  —  EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  —  INDIAN  HISTORY  — 
INCORPORATION  —  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  REVOLL'TION  —  CHLTICH  HISTORY  — 
EVANGELICAL  DOCTRINE — LATE  SOCIETIES  AND  CHURCHES. 

In  July,  1732,  a  vote  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  **thnt  there  be  four  towns  opened  of  the  contents  bf -six 
miles  square,  each  " ;  the  first  of  the  four  names  mentioned  in  the  a1)ovo  vote, 
as  recorded  in  the  State  Records,  was  Paquoag  on  Miller's  Biver;  this  was 
sm^'cyed  and  laid  out  as  a  township  in  October  and  November  of  that  year, 
and  was  designated  by  the  Indian  name  of  Pequoiag,  from  the  river  which 
flowed  through  the  township.  When  the  grant  of  the  town  was  made  cannot 
be  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  June,  1734,  for  on 
the  26th  day  of  that  month  the  proprietors  met  at  Concord,  and,  in  presence 
of  a  committee  of  the  Great  and  General  Court,  the  following  persons  drew 
their  bouse  lots  in  the  township ;  viz.,  Edward  Goddard,  Daniel  Epps,  Sr., 
Daniel  Epps,  Jr.,  Ebenezcr  Goddard,  Zechariah  Field,  Nehemiah  Wright, 
Richard  Wheeler,  Richard  Morton,  Samuel  Morton,  Ephraim  Smith,  Nathan 
Waite,  John  Wood,  Benj.  Townsend,  Jonathan  Morton,  Joseph  Smith,  Wil- 
liam Oliver,  Closes  Dickinson,  Joshua  Dickinson,  James  Kellogg,  Richard 
Crouch,  EzckicI  Wallingford,  James  Jones,  Charles  Duharthy,  Gad  Waite, 
Joseph  Lord,  Benoni  Twichcl,  John  Wallis,  Samuel  Willard,  John  Smeed, 
William  Chandler,  Jonathan  Marble,  William  Iliggins,  James  Kenney,  Abner 
Lee,  Abraham  Nutt,  John  Headly,  Isaac  Fisk,  Daniel  Fisk,  Thomas  Hnpgood, 
Richard  Ward,  Samuel  Tenney,  John  Grout,  Daniel  Adams,  John  Cutting, 
Samuel  Kendall,  Jonathan  Page,  John  Longley,  Joseph  Brown,  John  Childy 
Nathaniel  Graves,  George  Danforth,  James  Fay,  Capt.  Jos.  Bowman,  Fran* 
cis  Bowman,  Stephen  Fay,  Israel  Hamond,  Benjamin  Bancroft,  Joseph  Har- 
rington, James  Holden. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1735,  might  have  been  seen  five  of  these 
proprietors,  Richard  Morton,  Ephraim  Smith,  Samuel  Morton,  John  Smeed 
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and  Joseph  Lord,  with  their  faoiilics,  as  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  then 
unbrokcu  forest,  they  kindled  their  camp  fires  and  laid  themselves  down  to 
rest  after  the  wearisome  journey  tl^rough  the  wilderness  from  Hatfield.,  They 
had  left  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  with  its  meadows  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  New  England,  and  had  come  to  aiake  their  homes  upon  unim- 
proved bills,  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  red  man,  and  abounding  with  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest,  miles  away  from  any  settlement.  A  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  hardships  were  before  them ;  the  virgin  forest  must  be  felled,  their 
houses  erected,  and  the  soil  prepared  for  cultivation.  Meanwhile,  the  greater 
part  of  their  provisions,  for  a  year  ut  least,  must  bo  transported  from  Ilatficld, 
thirty  miles  away,  to  the  settlement,  on  their  shoulders,  with  only  niarkcil  trees 
to  guide  their  steps  for  most  of  the  way.  Tbcy  built  tbcir  cabiiiS  and  spent 
the  first  winter  together  about  a  mile  south  of  the  present  site  of  the  up|)er 
village,  on  what  is  now  called  **Tho  Street.*'  Eichurd  Morton  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  first  dwelling,  which  was  a  log  but ;  Dr.  Joseph  Lord  also  settled 
near  by,  and  if  there  were  other  houses  built  during  the  winter,  they  were 
undoubtedly  in  close  proximity*  In  the  spring  of  173G  they  were  joined  by 
other  settlers,  but  how  many  is  not  known.  Among  those  who  arrived  this  yeiur 
were  Aaron  Smith,  Samuel  Dexter,  Noah  Morion,  Robert  Young,  Nathaniel 
Graves,  Eleazcr  Graves,  Robert  Alarble,  William  Oliver,  John  Oliver,  James 
Oliver  and  Rol>ert  Oliver.  The  Olivers,  who  are  represented  as  stout  and  reso- 
lute men,  were  direct  from  Ireland,  and  Robert  Young  was  from  the  North  of 
Scotland,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  this 
country.  lie  was  a  weaver  by  profession  and  came  to  Pcquoiag  from  Holliston. 
%t  is  supposed  that  most  of  these  settlers  belonged  to  the  original  com[)any 
formeil  at  Hatfield.  Very  soon  after  the  first  settlement,  clearings  were  com- 
menced in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Among  the  localities  first  improved  by 
the  settlers  after  that  of  ''The  Street**  were  **  West  Hill'*  in  the  north-westerly 
part. of  the  town  and  Lyons  Ilill  in  the  east  part.  The  first  man  that  came  on 
to  Chestnut  Hill  to  settle  was  John  Haven,  who  came  from  Fi*amingham  about 
the  \'ear  1761. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  town  was  Abraham  Morton,  son  of  Richard 
Morton,  who  was  born  the  firsjt  winter  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers. 
Tradition  also  says  that  two  others  were  born  the  same  winter,  Abner  Morton, 
son  of  Samuel  Morton  and  Thomas  Lord,  son  of  Joseph  Lord.  Margery  Mor- 
ton was  the  first  white  female  born  in  town,  which  event  occurred  in  1738. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  red  men  climbed  these  hiUs, 
Ami  wandered  oVr  these  plaioR  and  by  these  rills; 
Or  rowed  the  light  cauoe  alon^  yon  river. 

Or  rushed  to  conflict  armed  with  bow  and  qnivcr." 

• 

Thjs  was  a  favorite  seat  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  pitched  their  wigwams ;  on 
these  meadows  they  planted  their  corn ;  over  these  forest-covered  hills  they 
pursued  the  deer  and  other  game,  while  from  the  waters  of  the  Pcquoiag  th<^y; 
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drew  the  trout,  salmon  and  pickerel.  Driven  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Ihrge  rivers,  they  lingered  along  the  valleys  of  the  Pcqnoiag,  loathe  to  leave 
this  almost  the  last  of  the  river  valleys  of  which  ihcy  now  had  control.  Tradition 
says  that  hero  lived  a  portion  of  the  Nipnets  and  that  here  lived  and  died  HuncuSy 
the  last  of  that  tribe.  The  settlement  of  the  place  was  obstructed  by  the  bre:ik- 
ing  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  1744,  and  the  settlers  experienced  much 
annoyance  from  the  Indians.  To  guard  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  the  settlers  built  several  forts.  The  principal  one  of  these  was  located 
on  ••  The' Street"  south  of  the  upper  village ;  another  was  built  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  town,  on  what  was  called  *'  West  Hill" ;  a  third  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buitt  on  the  spot  upon  which  the  Pequoiag  House,  in  the  lower  village,  now 
stands.  In  these  forts  they  slept  and  spent  much  of  their  time,  and  on  the  sig- 
nal of  danger  all  the  families  in  the  vicinity  would  gather  for  protection.  All 
liveil  in  constant  fear^  and  were  obliged  to  carry  their  fire-arms  with  them  at  all 
times,  whether  at  work  cultivating  their  farms,  or  gathered  in  their  humble 
meeting-hoiise  for  worship ;  for  around  them  were  the  thick  forests,  and  their 
wily  foe  might  at  any  moment  be  lurking  in  the  shade,  ready  to  send  the  deadly 
ball.  We  can  imagine  them  gathered  at  their  worship,  each  man  with  his  trusty 
gun,  while  stationed  at  the  doors  are  the  sentinels  to  guard  against  surprise,  08 
the  pastor  dispenses  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  his  musket  leaning  against  the 
rough  pulpit  within  easy  reach.  "For  three  successive  j'ears,"  says  Clarke  iii 
his  Centennial  discourse,  "did  the  first  minister  of  Pequoiag  carry  his  weapons 
of  defense  into  his  pulpit." 

Although  thus  exposed,  yet  Barber  in  his  "Historical  Sketches  of  Massar 
cfaasetts,"  says :  "It  is  believed  but  one  person  was  ever  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  this  town**;  this  wjis  Mr.  Ezekiel  Wallingford,  who  lived  on  "West  Hill," 
and  resided  at  that  time  in  the  fort.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  discourse,  says  in 
speaking  of  the  affair :  "  Supposing  that  he  heard  bears  in  his  coiii-field  one 
evening,  Mr.  Wallingford  Went  out  to  watch,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
Indians  had  deceived  him  by  imitating  the  noise  of  bears  in  the  Corn  and  wbrd 
surrounding  him.  He  immediately  turned  and  attempted  to  regain  the  fort^  abodi 
one  hundred  rods  distant,  but  iu  passing  a  fence  he  was  struck  by  a  mus^ket- 
ball,  which  fractured  his  thigh.  The  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  put  an 
instant  end  to  his  life,  Aug.  17, 1746." 

This  was  the  cause  of  general  alarm ;  gims  were  immediately  fired  from  this 
fort,  and  answered  by  the  garrison  on  "  The  Street,"  which  was  responded  to 
by  the  fort  in  Nichewaug,  now  Petersham,  and  the  next  morning,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  towns  joined  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  followiug  spring,  Mr.  Jason  Babcock,  while  looking  for  his  cows, 
on  the  meadows  near  the  junction  of  TuUy  Drook  and  Miller*s  Biver,  was  sud- 
denly surprised  and  wounded  by  the  enemy,  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Canada;  in  about  four  months  he  was  redeemed,  and  returned  to  bis  former 
Iidiiie* 
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About  tho  time  of  Mr.  Wnllingford's  death,  8o  alarming  were  the  dangers, 
that  seyeral  of  the  families  left  the  town  and  sought  siifely  iu  **Fort  Massa- 
cbiisetts,''  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  Hoosac  River  in  the  town  of  ^  Hoosac*" 
now  North  Adams.  For  several  years  after  these  transactions  this  region 
continued  to  be  mfested  by  Indians,  so  that  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  carry 
their  fire-arms  with  them  continually,  but  we  hear  of  no  more  nivages  com- 
mjtted  by  them,  and  soon  the  red  man  disapi^ears^  forever  from  these  hills  and 
valleys. 

The  township  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  March  6,  1762,  with  the  name  of 
Athol,  and  was  probably  named  from  James  Murray,  tho  second  Duke  of  Athol, 
Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland.  The  corporate  act  creating  the  new  town  is 
recorded  in  chapter  XX.  of  **  Acts  and  laws  passed  by  tho  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly  of  His  li^Lijcsty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,"  and  reads  as  follows :  — 

*^  Anno  B^ni  Regis,  Georgil  m.,  Secundo,  17G2. 

"CHAPTBR    XX. 

.  ^^  An  Act  for  erecting  tho  new  Plantation  called  Payquagc  in  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter into  a  Town  by  the  Name  of  Athol.  WJiereas  it  halh  been  represented  to  this 
Coort  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plantation  of  Payquage  in  the  County  of  Worcester, 
labonr  under  great  Difficulties  by  reason  of  their  not  being  incorporated  into  a  Town, 
and  are  desirons  of  being  so  incorporated :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  hy  the  Oovemorj 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives.  That  the  said  Plantation  be  and  hereb}^  is 
erected  into  a  Town  by  the  Name  of  Athol,  bounded  as  follows,  viz.  Northerly  on  the 
Plantations  of  Royashire  and  Mount-grticc,  westerly  on  Ervingshire  and  New  Sidem, 
Sontheriy  on  Petersham  and  the  Plantation  called  Number-Six,  and*  Easterly  on  saiil 
NumberrSix :  and  that  the  Inhabitants  thereof  be  and  hereby  are  invested  with  all  the 
Powers,  Privileges  and  Immunities  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  within  this  Prov- 
ince are  by  Law  vested  with.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  that  John  Murra}',  Esquire, 
be  and  hereby  is  directed  and  empowered  to  issue  his  Warrant  directed  to  some  of  the 
principaf  Inhabitants  within  said  Town  requiiing  them  to  warn  the  Inhabitants  of  said 
Town  qiTaliHcd  to  vote  in  Town  Affairs,  to  assemble  at  some  suitable  Time  and  Place 
id  said  Town  to  choose  such  Officers  as  are  necessary  to  manage  the  Affairs  of 'said 
Town :  Provided  nevertheless  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  shall  pay  their  proportion- 
able part  of  such  County  and  Province  Charges  as  are  already  assessed  in  like  Marnier 
as  tho'  this  Act  Ixid  not  been  made.^'  \ 

The  first  town  meeting  was  called  by  John  Murray  of  Rutland,  and  was  held 
March  29,  17G2,  when  tho  following  town  officers  were  elected:  — 

Selectmen  and  assessors,  William  Oliver,  Aaron  Smith,  John  Haven ; 
town  treasurer,  Nathan  Goddard ;  wardens,  Robert  Young,  Nathan  Goddard  ; 
constable  for  south  ward,  Richard  Morton  ;  constfible  for  north  ward,  Epbraim 
Smith;  surveyors  of  highways,  Nathan  Goddard,  John  Oliver,  Scth  Kendall; 
tythingmeu,  Jesse  Kendall  and  Jot  ham  Death.  The  first  town  clerk  was  John 
Haven,  who  was  chosen  at  a  town  meeting  held  March  7,  17<i3. 
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Several  territorial  changes  have  been  made  since  the  incorporation  of.  the 
town ;  a  portion  of  Albol  being  annexed  to  Roj'aUton,  Feb.  26, 1799,  and  also 
March  7,  1803 ;  a  part  of  Atbol  was  taken  to  form  Geny,  in  178G,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  north-west  corner  was  set  off  to  form  Orange.  The  annexations 
have  been:  A  part  of  Gerry  annexed  to  Athol,  Feb.  26,  1806;  a  part  of 
Orange,  Feb.  7,  1816,  and  parts  of  New  Salem,  Feb.  5,  1830,  and  March  16, 
1837.    The  boundaries  of  the  town  now  are :  Boyalston  and  Orange  on  the 

north,  Koyalston  and  Phillipston  on  the  east,  Petersham  on  the  south-east,  and 

•  •  "I 

New  Salem  and  Orange  on  the  west. 

As  the  signs  of  approaching  conflict  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country  increased,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  Athol  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
dan^rers  which  were  threatening  their  liberties,  and  takinrr  active  measures  to  do 
their  part  in  resisting  the  encroachments  made  upon  their  rights  by  the  king 
and  parliament.  On  July  7,  1774,  a  town  meeting  of  momentous  importance 
to  the  citizens  of  the  town  was  held,  when,  on  a  motion  made,  the  town  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  an  article  in  the  warrant :  **  To  Consider  and  determine 
on  what  measures  arc  proper  for  this  Town  to  take  upon  the  present  Exigencies 
of  our  Publick  afiairs,  more  especially  relative  to  the  Late  Edict  of  the  British 
Parliament  for  blocking  up  the  Port  or  Harbor  of  Boston. *•  The  town  records 
show  the  following  action :  *^  After  very  close  and  serious  Debates  on  what 
measures  were  most  likely  to  afiect  a  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  oppres- 
sions that  America  in  General  and  this  Province  in  particular  are  lalK>ring 
under,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  enter  into  a  League  or  Covenr^nt  binding 
ourselves  toBenounce  the  use  and  consumption  of  all  goods  that  shall  arrivo  in 
America  from  Great  Britain  from  and  after  the  last  day  of  August  next  ensil- 
ing, until  the  act  for  blocking  up  the  Harbor  of  Boston  shall  bo  repealed  and 
we  returned  to  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  National  and  Charter  Rights, 
or  until  other  measures  shall  bo  adopted  by  the  body  of  the  people  or  the  Gen* 
eral  Congress  of  the  Colonies  that  are  soon  to  meet,  that  shall  be  thought  more 
likely  to  afiect  a  Deliverance."  Also,  at  the  same  meeting,  it  was  voted  that  a 
committee  of  correspondence  be  chosen,  and  that  an  attested  copy  of  the  transac- 
tions of  this  meeting  be  sent  to  the  Committee  pf  Correspondence  at  BostpQ. 
Deacon  Aaron  Smith.  William  Bigelow,  Josiah  Goddard,  Capt.  John  Haven, 
Ephraim  Stockwell,  James  Oliver,  Abner  Graves,  James  Stratton,  Jr,,  and 
Daniel  Lampson  were  chosen  as  that  committee.  Again  we  find  them  asaem- 
bled  in  town  meeting,  Aug.  25,  1774,  and,  without  a  dissenting  .vote,  passing 
a  long  list  of  resolutions,  denouncing,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  oppres- 
sions of  Britain ;  but  the  passing  of  resolutions  alone,  they  think,  is  not 
enough,  and  September  29,  only  a  little  more  than  a  month  later,  at  a'town  meet- 
ing, they  vote  **to  enlist  thirty  men,  exclusive  of  the  Ofiicers,  to  send,  in  case 
of  an  alarm,"  and  also  to  have  two  companies  of  militia  in  the  town,  and  that 
the  division  of  the  aforesaid  companies  be  made  by  the  river.  William  Bigo- 
low  is  also  chosen  a  delegate  to  attend  and  represent  the  town  ^  in  the  Fr6- 
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▼incial  Congress  to  be  boIdcD  at  Concord  on  tho  second  Tuesday  of  October 
ensuing.''  Jan.  11,  1775,  it  was  voted  **that  we  do  approve  of  and  will  adopt 
tbe  non-importation  agreement  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress.** 
At  this  meeting,  a  committee  of  inspection  was  chosen.  The  last  town  meet- 
ing warned  in  his  Majesty's  name  was  held  March  6,  1775. 

Athol  responded  promptly  to  the  call  for  minnte-men,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
Jane  15,  1775,  it  was  voted  to  raise  a  minute  company,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  men,  commissioned  OiBcers  included.  From  a  statement  on  the  town 
records  of  1777,  we  find  that  Athol  had  furnished  soldiers  to  go  to  Cambridge, 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  York,  Nantastick,  Trenton,  Ticonderoga,  tlio  Jerseys, 
Bhode  Island,  Bennington,  Saratoga,  Fort  Edward  and  other  places.  April 
29,  1777:  •'Voted  to  pay  twenty-four  pounds  to  each  man  who  should  enlist 
bimself  into  the  Continental  Army  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.*'  July  15., 
1778  :**  Voted  to  raise  1,583Z.  3s.  8(Z.  to  pay  those  men  that  have  done  service 
in  the  war  for  the  Town  of  Athol."  Cnpt.  Epbraim  Stockwell  commanded  a 
company  which  was  sent  to  Bennington,  and  was  in  tbe  balfte  at  that  place; 
"This  company  afterwards  captured  in  New  Jersey,  a  British  detachment,  one 
less  in  number,  without  firing  a  shot."  In  the  terrible  conflict  of  White 
Plains,  two  of  it^  men  were  killed,  who  bore  the  Athol  names  of  Moore  and 
Goddard.  And  thus  we  tind,  through  the  records  of  those  eventful  years  as 
the  war  progressed,  the  isons  of  Atbol  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle-fleld,  con- 
tending for  rights  held  dearer  than  life,  while  from  tbe  farms  at  home  were 
furnished  quantities  of  food  and  clothing  for  tho  sufTering  armies' of  freedom. 

One  of  the  6rst  public  acts  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pequoiag  was  to  build  a 
meeting-house.  In  what  year  this  was  built  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained, 
in  consequencci  of  the  loss  of  the  early  records ;  but  it  was  not,  probably,  prior 
to  the  year  1741,  for  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  September  2d  of  that 
year,  a  tract  of  eight  acres,  on  Mill  Brook,  was  set  apart  ^  to  Lye  in  common, 
for  a  Burying  Place  and  a  Meeting  House,  if  the  Proprietors  shall  think  proper 
to  put  them  too."  On  this  lot,  about  sixty  rods  south-east  of  tbe  present  rail- 
road  station,  tbe  first  meeting-bduse  was  built.  This  was  sdpposed  to  have  been 
burned  by  the  Indians,  but  a  second  was  soon  after  built  on  **Eaj?t  Pequoiag 
Hill,**  or  ** The  Street,"  now  called.  In  this  house,  which  contained  but  one 
pew,  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  place  met  eax^h  Sunday  for  worship.  As  yet, 
h6  church  had  been  organized,  and  they  were  without  the  services  of  any  regu- 
lar minister ;  but,  for  several  years.  Dr.  Joseph  Lord,  who  was  probably  the 
best  educated  man  among  the  early  settlers,  officiated  as  preacher.  He  was 
the  first  doctor,  magistrate,  treasurer,  ta^  gatherer,  surveyor,  and  also  the  first 
proprietors'  clerk.  Trouble  arising  l>etwcen  hini  and  tbe  proprietors,  he 
absconded  from  the  Province,  taking  tbe  books  and  records,  which  have  nevei* 
been  recovered.  The  6 rst  record  found  where  provision  is  made  for  preaching 
is  Oct.  18,  1749,  when  it  was  ''Voted  that  Mr.  Brown  be  allowed  for  one  days 
Preaching,  five  Pounds,  Old  Tenor.'*    At  a  legal  meeting  of  tbe  proprietors, 
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held  on  (he  third  Wednesday  of  May,  1750,  it  was  '*  Voted  that  we  choose  an 
Orthodox  minister  to  settle  in  this  Place ;  Voted  that  Mr.  James  Huipfrics, 
our  present  Preacher,  be  the  Orthodox  minih^tcr  in  this  place.'*  It  seems  that 
il^Ir.  Humphrey  had  been  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Pequoian^  for  several  mopths; 
forata  subsequent  meeting,  hold  «lnne  27,  1750,  it  was  voted  *^That  Mr.^ames 
Humfries  be  allowed  Eighteen  Pounds  lawful  money  for  Preaching  in.  this 
Place  from  the  10th  of  December  1749  to  the  IGlh  of  May,  1750,  bqing 
Eighteen  Sabbaths."  The  terms  of  settlement  and  salary  having  been  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Humphrey  accepts  the  call.  The  29lh  of  Auizust,  1750,  O.  S.,  i^  a 
day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  church  hist<iry  of  Athol,  for  on  that  day 
was  formed  the  first  church  organization  in  town,  when  the  newly  elected  pas- 
tor, with  Bichard  Morton,  Nathaniel  Graves,  Abraham  Nntt,  Xlobort  Marble, 
Samuel  Morton,  Nathan  Wait,  Eleazcr  Graves,  Ephraim  Smith  and  Aaron 
Smith  affix  their  signatures  to  the  church  covenant.  The  ordination  took  place 
Nov,  7,  1750.  Rev.  James  Humphrey,  the  first  minister  of  Pequoiag,  ifas 
bom  in  Dorchester,  March  20, 1722,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
in  1744.  He  was  married  Oct.  9,  1751,  to  Mi>*s  Esther  Wiswell  of  Dorches- 
ter. For  more  than  twenty  years  the  pastor  and  people  lived  together  in 
peace  and  harmony ;  then  dissentions  began  to  creep  in,  church  meetings  are 
called  "to  see  if  the  church  will  desire  the  Rev.  James  Humphrey  to  ask  a 
Dismission  from  his  Pastonil  Care  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Athol.**  Town 
meetings  are  also  called  for  the  same  purpose,  no  less  than  nine  being  called  .in 
reg*ard  to  the  matter,  and,  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years,  discord  and 
contentions  rcigqcd  in  this  hitherto  peaceful  church  and  town,  until  the  very 
existence  of  the  town  itsclt'  was  threatened  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  that  . 
efforts  were  made  at  town  meetings  to  have  a  portion  of  the  town  set  off,  and  a 
petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  praying  that  a  part  of  the  territiory 
might  l>e  incorporated  .into  a  separate  town. 

At  length,  terms  of  settlement  were  mutually  agreed,  upon  by  the  pastoiv 
town  and  church ;  and  at  a  council  of  churches,  held  Feb.  13,  1782,  the  ReT« 
James  Humphrey  was  disntissed  from  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church. 
After  his  dismission,  ho  continued  to  reside  in  town  until  bis  death,  wjiifh 
occurred  May  8,  179(),  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  descendants 
have,  always  been  among  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  For  nearly  six 
years  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  and,  divided  as  the  town  now  was,  it 
became  no  easy  task  to  unite  the  discordant  elements  in  the  choice  of  a  new 
minister;  meetings  are  held,  both  town  and  church,  committees  are  appciinted, 
rejected  and  reappointed;  votes  are  passed,  calling  certain  ones  to  the  pastor* 
ate,  and  the  next  meeting  makes  them  void ;  but  fortunately  a  man  is  found 
who  possesses  the  qualities  and  character  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony.  At  jbl  meeting  held  July  25,  1787,  the  church  voto  **unan(- 
monsly  to  invite  Mr.  Joseph  Eatabrook  to  take  the  paatoral  .care  of  them  io 
the  Lord,  and  to  settle  in  this  town  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.''    The 
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town  in  a  few  ^ays  concur  with  the  church  in  extending  the  inTitation  to  Mr. 
Estabrook;  ho  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  Nov.  21,  1787,  seTcn 
churches  assi^ing  in  the  ordination. 

Bcv.  Joseph  Estabrook,  the  second  minister  of  Atbol,  was  bom  at  Lexing- 
ton, March  4,  1759 ;  and  although  but  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
ever-memorable  battle  of  Lexington,  yet  ho  was  present  with  that  immortal 
company  of  Americans,  and  saw  his  comrades  fall  before  the  British  fire.  He 
assisted  his  father  in  removing  his  mother  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  pressed  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  as  they  retreated  in  disorder 
from  Concord,  loading  and  firing  his  gun  from  behind  a  large  rock.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1782,  and,  after  graduating,  taught  school 
at  Kiugston,  Plymouth  County,  about  four  years,  aud  thou  resumed  his  theo- 
logical  studies  with  Rev%  Jonas  Clarke,  the  minister  of  his  native  town.  He 
was  then  ordained  as  minister  of  the  church  in  Athol,  where  for  nearly  forty- 
three  years  he  ministered  to  a  united  and  happy  people,  loved  and  respected 
by  the  entire  community ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  few,  if  auy,  parishes 
in  ,lfew  England  ever  lived  with  their  pastor  more  harmoniously  for  so 
long  a  period  as  did  the  town  of  Athol  with  their  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph 
Ustabrook.  During  his  life,  a  large  proportion  of  the  litigation  of  the  town 
was  referred  by  common  consent  to  his .  arbitration,  and  he  was  commonly 
called  the  **  Peace-maker,"  an  appellation  which  he  was  justly  entitled  to. 
While  most  of  the  communities  of  New  England  were  rent  by  the  great 
religious  cqntrpversy  between  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  which  was  in  full 
blast  for  several  years  before  his  death,  ypt  we  are  informed  that  in  such  high 
respect  was  his  character  held,  that  not  a  proposal  was  ever  made  by  anybody 
for  his  d^missal;  but,  when  he  died,  ^  the  parish  flew  apart  like  one  of  those 
flowers  called  *  Touch-me-not, '  and  have  remained  so  until  this  day."  He 
closed  his  life  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  18,  1830,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

;;.  The  settlement  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Estabrook  was  an  event  of  no  small 
importance,  and,  when  the  subject  came  before  the  parish  and  town,  it  was 
fqund  that  they  were  divided  upon  the  doctriues  to  be  preached.  At  a  town 
peeling  held  in  1830,  we  fipd  the  following  vote  recorded :  **  Voted  that  the 
TowU; will  settle  no  man  in  the  ministry,  iu  the  Congregational  Society,  unless 
he  will  obligate  hiniself,  that  so  long  as  ho  shall  bo  the  minister  in  said  Society 
he.wjil  exchange  ministerial  labours  with  all  the  Congregational  Ministers  in  tide 
neighborhood,  who. are  in  regular  standing,  and  who  will  exchange  with  him, 
and  that  the  Committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  candida.te,  ascer- 
tain this  fact  of  a  candidate  bcforQ  they  engage  him  as  such."  At  a  subsequent 
oneeting^  an  article  to  reconsider  this  was  passed  over  by  a  vote  of  108  "to  42. 
A  divi^ioi:!  now  took  place,  in  which  those  who  believed  in  the  Evangelical 
doctrines  withdrew  from  the  church  and,  parish. 

The  next^ minister  of  the  old  church,  which  retained  the  name  of  the  First 
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Congregational  Church,  was  Ber.  Josiab  Moore,  who  was  orOuiiied  Dec.  8* 
1830,  and  continued  as  pastor  until  Aujrust,  1833.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
"Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw,  ordained  Nov.  12,  1834,  and  dismissed  August  29, 
1836^.  From  tliat  time,  the  society  had  no  settled  pastor  until  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Clarke,  April  19,  1848,  who  continued  until  185&.  SiiikH) 
then,  the  church  has  bad  the  following  ministers :  — 

Rev.  D.  C.  O'Daniels,  1857-59;  Rev.  Ira  Bailey,  1861-66;  RfeV. 
Crawford  Nightingale;  Rev.  W.  S.  Burton,  1868-73;  Rev.  S.  R.  Priest, 
1874-76.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  £.  P.  Gibbs',  who  commenced  his 
pastorate  in  May,  1877. 

The  meeting-house  built  on  the  "Street**  was  occupied  until  1773,  when  the 
third  one  in  town  was  built  on  the  *^  Common,"  and  opened  for  public  worship 
in  July,  1773.  This  house  was  burned  on  the  night  of  July  2, 1827,  supposisd 
to  have  been  by  an  incendiary.  The  present  church  edifice  of  this  society  was 
built  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $5,000.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  the 
house  was  remodeled  and  litted  up  in  its  present  form. 

In  October,  1830,  as  a  result  of  the  theological  discussions  of  that  day,  those 
who  believed  in  the  Evdngelical  doctrines  left  the  old  church,  and  formed  the 
^Evangelical  Society  of  Alhol.**  In  March,  1831,  articles  of  faith  were 
adopted,  and  an  Evangelical  Church  formed.  At  first,  the  new  church  held 
their  meetings  in  the  town  house,  but,  in  the  year  1833,  their  present  house  of 
.worship  was  built.  This  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1859,  and  a  spire  wi» 
built.  The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  B.  B.  Beckwith,  who  was 
ordained  Juno  8,  1831,  and  dismissed  Nov.  11,  1834.  Other  pastors  have 
been  Rev.  James  F.  Warner,  1835-37;  Rev.  R.  M.  Chipmau,  1839-51; 
Rev.. John  F.  Norton,  1852-67;  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  1808-76.  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  Rev,  Henry  A*  Blake,  ordained  Sept.  13,  1876.  Since  1840, 
the  church  has  contributed  for  l)enevoIcnt  objcects  aliout  $17,000,  the  largest 
amount  in  any  one  year  being  $1,653.66  in  1871.  In  1840,  the  membership 
of  the  church  was  220,  and  Jan.  1,  1878,  it  numbered  282,  having  probiibly 
the  lai'gest  membership  of  any  church  in  town. 

We  find  in  the  town  records  of  1774  and  75  certificates  signed  by  certain 
persons  belonging  to  a  society  called  *^  Anti-pedobaptists."'  The  certifidates 
state  that  they  met  together  "^for  religious  worship  on  the  Lord's  day  ia 
Royalston  and  Athol."  About  this  time  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomitttttioB^, 
Elder  Whitman  Jacobs,  commenced  preaching  in  town  and  gathered  quite  a 
company  of  adherents,  including  those  from  the  Old  Congregational  CSiorch, 
who  had  become  disaffected  at  the  innovation  made  about  that  time  ih  the 
custom  of  singing ;  those  believing  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptist  Church  'first 
held  prayer-meetings  in  their  own  houses,  then  became  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Templeton,  and  in  1810  were  constituted  a  branch  of  that  church; 
in.  1813  there  were  organized  as  an  indeiKndent  church.  For  several  years 
they  had  no  pastor^,  but  their  meetings  were  led  by  the  deacons.    One  of 
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their  deacons  was  onlainod  and  settled  as  fiastor  of  the  church,  which  poriticm 
ho  held  from  1820  to  1833,  being  the  longest  pastorate  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  The  pastors  since  then  have  been : — Rev.  Andrew  Day,  Bor.  J. 
Glazier,  Key.  Asaph  Merriam,  Rov.  O.  Tracy,  Bev.  Charles  Farrart  Rev.  J« 
D.  Reid,  Rev.  Charles  Aycr,  Rev.  George  L.  Hunt,  Rev.  D.  II.  Stoddard,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Emery ;  the  present  minister  is  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Dartlett,  who  commenced 
his  duties  the  first  Sunday  of  July,  1876.  The  church  has  had  two  houses  of 
worship,  the  first  being  located  in  the  upper  village ;  it  is  now  owned  by  the 
Catholics.  Their  present  church  edifi^  was  dedicated  Feb.  14,  1849.  The 
church  has  been  generously  rememl)ered  by  some  of  its  wealthy  members, 
the  late  Moses  Briggs  having  bequeathed  it  $1,000.  It  has  sent  out  seven 
ministers,  and  has  a  present  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five 

•  ■      -  —    . 

The  first  class  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  town  was  formed 
Nov.  30,  1851,  by  William  A.  Clapp,  then  pastor  of  the  Phillipston  charge 
and  consisted  of  seventeen  members,  with  Mr.  George  Gerry  as  leader.  For 
some  time  all  their  meetings  were  held  at  private  houses.  The  first  place  where 
they  held  public  meetings  was  in  the  hall  of  the  large  building  owned  by  John 
C.  Hill,  near  the  school-house  iu  the  lower  village.  They  soon  removed  to  the 
hall  in  Houghton's  Block,  where  they  remained  until  their  present  church 
edifice  was  erected,  at  the  comer  of  River  and  Main  streets,  in  1861.  This  was 
dedicated  November  6,  of  that  year.  The  .first  minister  was  a  Mr««  Hay  ward,,  a 
local  preacher,  and  the  first  one  appointed  by  Conference  was  Rev.  John 
Goodwin.  This  little  class,  formed  in  1851,  has  grown  into  a  laige  and 
flourishing  church  organization,  now  numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy* 
three  members;    The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Bos  worth. 

There  is  also  a  Methodist  Society  at  South  Athol,  which  was  the  first 
organized  in  town.  They  h«ive  a  meeting-house,  and  haVe  had  regular  preaching 
skice  the  formation  of  the  society. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  representation  here.  The  church  of  St. 
Catharine  is  a  part  of  the  Otter  River  (Templcton)  parish  ;  they  have  services 
two  Sundays  out  of  three,  the  same  priest.  Rev.  Joseph  Coyne,  Jr.,  also  being 
lippointed  for  the  churches  at  Otter  River  and  Barre.  About  1856  they  pur- 
chased the  old  Baptist  ineeting-honse  at  the  corner  of  jMain  and  Summer 
8tr6(  ts^  in  the  upper  village,  which  they  now  occupy. 

"^Ihe  Second  Advent  Society  has  a  permanent  organization,  and  a  chapel  on 
Maiii'Strect,  opposite  the  town  hall,  which  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1873; 
Eldcrl)  Miles  Grant  of  Boston  and  JanK^s  Hcmenway  of  Athol  officiated  at  the 
dedi(!ation.     The  society  has  no  regular  preacher  now. 

The  youngest  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  town  is  the  Second  IJoitarian 
Church  r  which  was  formed  largely  of  meml)ers  of  the  First  Congregational 
Parish  residing  in  tl>c  lower  village.  Public  services  were  first  held  Sunday, 
Feb.  11,  1877,  and  Rev.  James  C.  Parsons  was  installed  as  pastor  June  .12, 
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1877.  The  parish  numbers  one  hundred  members,  and  the  soeiety  over  three 
hundred ;  services  are  held  in  Starr  Hall ;  the  society  has  a  fund,  of  $1,200 
and  proposes  to  erect  a  church  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS  —  TOWN  ACTION  IN  THE  WAR  OP  1812  —  EXTREME 
POLITICAL  FEELING  —  MOVEMENTS  DURING  THE  REBELLION  —  TOPOGRAFH^ 
AND  SCENERY — LAKES  AND  STREAMS  —  GEOLOGY  AND  FLORA — ORGANIZA* 
TIONS  —  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

The  first  provision  made  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools  was  at  a 
TBeeting  he)d  March  7,  1763,  when  it  was  ^  voted  to  raise  thirteen  pounds, -six 
shillings  aud  eight-pence  to  provide  a  school,  and  chose  Nathan  G^oddard, 
Jesse  Kendall  and  John  Oliver  a  committee  to  hire  a  school-master,"  &c^  ;,  also 
**Toled  to  divide  the  school  money  by  the  river,  aud  those  that  live  on  the 
south  ^ido  to  have  what  they  pay  towards  the  sum  raised,  and  those  that  live 
on  the  north  side  to  have  what  they  pay  towards  the  sum."  March  3,  1766, 
k  was  ^  voted  to  build  two  school-houses,  one  on  the  *West  Hill,'  between 
Deacon  Aaron  Smith's  and  Ichabod  Dcxter's,  the  other  on  *£ast  IIlll,'  at  the 
head  of  Capt.  Field's  lane,  so  called,^  and  the  above  houses  are  to  be  built  16 
feet  wide,  aud  18  feet  long,  and  6^  feet  stud.'"  March  2,  1767,  voted  to  sell 
the  school  right  of  land ;  ^lay  18,  1774,  the  town  was  first  divided  into  school 
districts  or  **  squadrons,"  as  they  were  called,  six  in  number. 

All  through  the  Gevolution  we  find  the  town  making  liberal  approp^tipns 
for  the  support  of  the  schools*  Among  the  early  school-masters  and  school- 
mistresses we  find  the  names  of  Nathaniel  Babbitt,  who  was  paid  fift^n 
shillings  and  twopence  for  keeping  school  in  1777,  also  to  Paul  Church  one 
pound  four  shillings  for  bis  wife  keeping  school,  and  to  the  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Oliver  five  shillings  and  tcupence.  Evidently  it  must  have  been  a  great  work 
to  provide  school^mastcrs ;  for  several  years  we  find  a  committee  of  thirty 
chosen  for  that  pur[)ose.  At  a  town  meeting,  held  Oct.  15,  1783,  it  was 
**  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  procui*e  a  Grummcr  School  master,  also  to 
provide  stocks  for  tlio  town  as  the  kw  directs,"  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  early  fathers  considered  the  stocks  and  birch  as  being  closely  associated. 
Not  only  was  it  considered  necessary  for  the  young  of  those  days  to  be  taught 
in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  but  much  importance  was  attached  to  singing.  At  a 
town  meeting,  held  M:iy  7,  1702,  eighty  pounds  was  granted  for  the  use  of 
schooling,  to  bo  laid  out  in  the  following  manner :  **  70  pounds  for  the  uap  of 
keeping  a  reading  and  writing  school,  the  other  ten  pounds  for  the  use  of  m 
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Binging-school.''  From  1819  for  a  period  of  ten  years  $550  a  year  was  mitecll 
for  scboola ;  this  increased  year  by  year  until  in  1875-6  $8*726.92  was  expended 
in  the  schools  of  AthoK  In  1829  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  general  school 
comfcntttee.  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrooky  Horatio  WiUard,  and  Abel  Sweetser  being 
chosen  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  March  meeting  of  1856  occurs  an  article  ^  to  see  what  action  the 
town  will  take  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  in  said  town.**. 
And  now  occurs  that  memorable  struggle  between  the  two  villages  regarding 
the  site  of  a  high  school  house ;  meeting  after  meeting  was  held  and  tho 
excitement  upon  the  subject  was  intense.  To  such  an  extout  was  the  feeling 
carried,  that  even  the  ties  of  church  membership  werp  endangered  in  consequence 
thereof.  Finally  the  building  was  located.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  citizens 
of  the  town  that  no  village  controversies  have  ever  interfered  with  the  interests 
of  the  schools.  Tho  first  high  school  was  held  in  1857«  with  Mr.  George  A. 
Wheeler  of  Topsbam,  Me.,  as  the  teacher.  In  1873  a  graded  system  of 
schools  Was  perfected,  and  a  three  years'  course  of  study  established  for  tho 
high  school,  the  school  committee  at  that  time  being.  Rev.  W.  S.  Burton, 
Greorge  W.  Horr,  and  Henry  A.  Steams.  Tho  last  school  report  gives 
theuumber  of  schools  as  nineteen,  with  twenty  teachers,  and  attended  during 
tho  year  by  seven  hundred  and  three  scholars.  Tho  present  committee  are  Rev. 
Ed^n  M.  Bartlott,  Henry  M.  Humphrey,  and  Fred.  Allen.  Among  those  of 
recent  years  who  have  been  longest  connected ^  with  the. schools  of  Athol 
ofiicially,'are  Dr.  James  P.  Lyndo  and  Rev.  John  F.  Norton. 

The  proceedings  of  the  town  as  to  the  war  of  1812  are  of  much  interest.  At 
a  t6wn  meeting  held  Aug.  31,  1808,  a  petition  to  the  President  of  tho  United 
States  was  drafted,  read  and  accepted.  It  reads  as  follows :  ^To  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States :  The  inhabitants  of  tho  Town  of  Athol,  in  the  County 
of  Worcester  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  legal  town  meeting 
assembled,  beg  leave,  respectfully  and  unanimously,  to  represent  that,  although 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  embargo  laws  may  not  be  so  immediately  and 
a(ensibly  felt  by  individual  towns  as  by  our  seaports,  and  although  the  farmer 
may  not,  at  present,  so  much  as  the  merchant,  feel  their  deleterious  effects,  yet 
they  are  considered  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  create  a  genenil  alarm  and 
distress  in  the  interior  part  of  tho  country,  and  that  tho  ruin  of  the  husband- 
mAn'will  soon  follow  that  of  the  merchant,  unless  said  evils  can  be  speedily 
removed.  -  Wo  therefore  pray  that  said  laws  may  be  suspended  as  soon  as 
consistent  with  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever 
pray.**  This  petition,  no  doubt,  embodied  the  opinions  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  New  England  at  that  tinao,  and  the  war,  knowa  in  history  as  the 
struggle  "  for  Froc  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights,"  was  unix)pular  in  the  eastern 
fifcetion  of  our  country . 

'  At  a  town  meeting  held  Jan.  31,  1814,  the  importiint  article  of  the  warrant 
ttkid :    *^To  see  if  tho  town  will  petition  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth 
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to  take  such  measures  as  tbey  shall  thiuk  tit  and  proper  to  relieve  their  con- 
stituents from  the  burdens  they  now  suffer  by  reason  of  the  present  disgraceful 
war  and  the  late  embargo,  or  net  anything  relative  thereto.'*  A  petition  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting  wherein  they  resolved  "that  every  encroachment  upon 
the  State  Sovereignty,  etc.,  should,  at  the  call  of  our  state  government,  be 
resisted  to  the  last  extremity. **  An  era  of  good  feeling  soon  after  occurred 
under  the  Presidency  of  James  Monroe,  and  all  sectional  feeling  seemed  to  be 
buried,  in  which  the  citizens  of  Athol  rejoiced  with  their  countrymen. 

As*  iin  incident  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  this  period  existing  among  the 
people,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  kindly  written  to  the  author  by  Rev. 
Lucius  R.  Paige  of  Cambridgeport,  is  inserted.  It  has  reference  to  Our  Rev. 
Joseph  Estabrook:  ^According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Rev.  Mr. 
Estabrook  exchanged  with  Rev.  Mr.  Wesson  of  Ilardwiek  at  some  time  during 
the  war  of  181^.  I  think  it  was  on  a  Fast-day,  when  political  discussions  were 
expected.  In  his  prayer  he  invoked  the  choicest  blessings  upon  the  heads  of 
our  State  officers, — naming  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  councillors^  9en- 
ators  and  representatives  separately  (as  was  then  customary),  and  then,  after 
a  moment*s  pause,  continued  thus :  *  O,  Lord,  thou  hast  commanded  us  to 
pray  also  for  our  enemies ;  tve  therefore  beseech  Thee  to  bless  the  President 
of  these  United  States,  and  the  two  houses  in  Congress  assembled,'  and  then', 
ill  his  impressive  manner,  specified  the  particular  blessings  sought,  such 
as  thiat  they  might  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  abandon  their  evil  courses, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  should  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tlie 
country.*' 

It  may  bo  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  how  the  vote  of  Athol  has  stood  from 
time  to  time  for  State  and  national  officers.  Want  of.  space,  forbids  full  sta- 
tistics under  this  head.  In  1824  the  memorable  contest  for  President  occurred, 
when  John  Quiney  Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
vote  of  Athol  stood ;  Adams,  109 ;  Jackson,  2.  So  it  seems  that  the  Demor. 
cratic  party  in  1824  had  but  one  more  vote  than  has  hnpi)ened  once  sincei 
although  it  was  at  the  State  election  of  18G5  that  the  p:irty  polled  but  one 
vote,  which  was  cast  by  a  citizen  who  has  since  been  a  consistent  Democrat. 

The  first  vote  for  governor  at  a  meeting  held  Sept.  4,  1780,  is  recorded  |W 
39  for  John  Hancock.  In  1789  the  vdte  stood  for  governor:  John  Hancpck, 
29;  James  Bowdoin,  13.  But  one  set  of  presidential  electors  were  voted  for 
in  1792,  179G  and  1800.  In  1804  the  vote  for  President  was  divided  95  to  ?». 
But  during  all  those  years  there  was  a  division  of  votes  for  Federal 
representatives. 

Before  the  plurality  rule  prevailed  in  elections,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  polled  was  required  to  elect,  great  interest  was  often  manifested,  partic- 
ularly in  the  choice  of  representatives  to  the  legislature.  These  seenea  are  well 
remembered  by  the  older  citizens ;  and,  although  a  contest  for  governor,  which 
brings  out  in  the  town  a  vote  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  for  each  jcandidatOr 
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roust  necessarily  be  exciting,  yet  for  the  choice  of  iho  peoples  representative^ 
UDcler  the  old  law,  almost,  if  not  equal  zeal  was  manifested  by  the  votcra  to 
elect  by  a  majority  vote  their  favorite  candidate. 

Athol  has  always  sustained  a  good  i)ositiou  at  the  State  House.  The  first 
mention  of  a  representative  we  find  recorded  was  in  1775,  when  Capt.  John 
Haven  was  chosen  representative  to  the  Great  and  General  Court.  Since  then 
the  town  has  sent  the  following  :*-  ' 

Senators.  —  Benjamin  Estabrook,  1843;  Charles  Field,  1858,  *59 ;  Alphens 
Battling,  1879, 

ItepreBeiitatives.  — J o^xtih  Goddard,  1792,  '95,  '96,  *98,  ^99,  1800;  Lieut. 
Elcazcr  Graves,  1802,  '04,  '05.  ^7  ;  James  Humphrey,  180G,  '09,  '10, 11, 12, 
13,  IG,  '21,  '23,  '25  ;  Samuel  Young,  1808  ;  James  Oliver,  1814, 15 ;  Joseph 
Proctor,  1819 ;  Dr.  Ebeoezer  Chaplin,  1827,  '29 ;  Col.  Samuel  Swectzer,  1830, 
'44,  '46 ;  Elipbalet  Thorpe,  1832 ;  Col.  Nathan  Nickerson,  1833 ;  Benjamin 
Estabrook,  1835,  '36,  '52;  in  1837  two  representatives  were  sentt  Benjamin 
Est:ibrook  and  James  Young;  in  1838  Benjamin  Estabrook  and  Abner  Young ; 
Theodore  Jones,  1840,  '43, '45;  John  W.  Humphrey,  1841,  '42;  Nathaniel 
BichatdsoB,  1847,  '60;  Lysander  Fay,  1848;  Stillman  Simonds,  1850; 
Nehemiah  Ward,  1851 ;  Josiah  Haven,  1854 ;  Lnhan  Morse,  1855 ;  James  L 
Goulding,  1856 ;  Charles  Field,  lb57  ;  Isaac  Stevens,  1858;  Farwell  F..Fay, 
1862;  Alphens  Hardlng<  1863,  '67  ;  Calvin  Kclton,  1865;  T.  II.  Goodspeed, 
re(H>1  Ozi  Kendall,  1871;  George  H.  Hoyt,  1872, '73 ;  Edwin  Ellis,  1875; 
William  W.  Fish,  1870 ;  J.  Sumner  Parmenter,  1878  ;  Leander  B.  Morse,  1879* 

Constitutional  Convention.  —  Lyman  W.  Hapgood,'  1853. 

When  the  great  crisis  in  our  national  history  came,  and  the  hour  arrived 
when  blow^  must  be  struck  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  which  the 
fathers  had  planted,  and  which  the  founders  of  Athol  had  been  so  active  and 
persistent  in  helping  to  establish,  it  found  the  sons  equally  as  [patriotic  in  the 
preservation  and  the  periKtuity  of  those  institutions ;  there  was  no  hesitation, 
no  faltering,  from  the  time  when  the  news  of  Fort  Sumter's  foil,  borne  on 
lightning  wings;  reached  the  homes  of  Athol,  until  the  last  battle  had  been- 
fought,  and  her  returning  heroes  had  again  dt)nncd  the  garb  of  peaceful 
citizens.  Oh  the  evening  of  April  19,  only  seven -day i*  after  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  town  h:iH,  wheh  forty  or 
more  were  found  who  were  Xeady  to  leave  at  once  to  defend  tlio  national' 
capital.  At  a  large  town  meeting,  held  April  30,  1861,  it  wns  voted  " that 
five«thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  "  for  the  pur^iose  of  encouraging  men  to 
enlist,"  and  *^that  ten  dollars  per  month  be  given  to  each  unmarried  volunteer, 
and  twenty  dollars  to  each'  married  volunteer,  in  addition  to  the  pay  insured 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  And,  **if  more  be  necessary  to* 
support  the  families  of  the  married  volunteers,  the  committee  is  t6  make  up 
the' deficiency." 
*  The  first  man  who  enlisted  and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
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waslicandor  W.  Pholps,  ancl  be  was  ono  of  the  sixteen  who  marched  with  tbo 
second  regiment  of  Massachusetts  votunt^rs  when  it  left  fur  the  Upper 
Potomac,  Jnly  8,  1861.  -  The  names  of  the  others  were  David  E.  Billings,  J. 
B,  Billings,  Delevan  Richardson,  Iliibbard  V.  Smith,  Edward  L.  Townsend, 
Charles  H.  Dill,  Charles  S.'  Green,  Columbus  Fox,  William  L.  Clutterbuck, 
Horace  Hunt,  William  Nute,  Frederick  Cummings,  John  D.  Emerson,  Thomas 
Johnson  and  A.urin  B.  French^  In  the  tenth  regiment,  which  went  to  the  seat 
of  war  very  soon  after  the  second,  were  John  F.  Merrill  and  James  L.  Merrill. 
July  10,  18G1,  money  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the 
soldiers.  Twenty-three  next  left  for  the  war,  Aug.  22, 1861,  in  the  twenty-first 
regiment;  most  of  these  men  1)elongcd  to  company  A,  which  was  called  the 
*^  Adams  Guards,**  eoramanded  by  C;iptaiu,  afterwards  Col.  George  P.  Hawkcs 
of  Templeton.  Soon  after  this,  another  and  successful  efibrt  was  made.jto' 
recruit  a  company  in  Athol  and  vicinity,  and  in  the  shoit  space  of  ten  days 
the  requisite  number  of  men  was  obtained ;  these  constituted  company  B  of 
tbo  twenty-seventh  regiment,  Adin  W.  C:iswill,  captain.  During  1861 
Athol  men  also  enlisted  in  the  thirtieth  and  thiity-first  regiments,  and-  alstf 
in  the  first  battalion  of  infantry.  The  first  Athol  man  killed  in  actipn  was 
William  Hill,  company  B,  twenty-seventh  regiment,  who  fell  at  the  capture 
of  Roanoke  Island ;  Patrick  Leonard,  of  company  A,  twenty-first  regiment, 
was  also  mortally  wounded  in  the  same  conflict.  July  4,  18G2,  the  Pi*e8ideut 
issued  an^  order  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years, 
or  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  number  assigned  to  Athol  under  this  call 
was  forty-eight.  Aug.  2,  18G2,  a  town  meeting  was  held  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments, when  it  was  ^*  Voted,  that  the  selectmen  of  Athol  be  authorized,  in 
tiebalf  of  the  town,  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $100  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  town 
who  shall  have  enlisted  since  July  7,  1862,  or  who  shall  hereafter,  on  or  before 
the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  1862,  enlist  into  said  service,  until  the  number 
equal  to  said  quota  shall  be  fully  made  up."  In  a  few  days  forty-one  men 
enlisted  fi'om  Athol,  and  were  assigned  to  the  different  regiments  of  Massaclm- 
sotts  volunteers. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  people  of  Athol,  while  the  men 
were  enlisting  for  nine  months'  service,  and  many  offered  themselves  as  solders 
who  could  not  be  accepted  because  of  some  physical  disability;  the  number 
mustered  into  service  under  this  call  was  fifty-two.  The  nine  months  men, 
with  those  from  neighboring  towns,  formed  company  £  of  the  filly-third 
regiment,  of  which  Farwell  F.  Fay,  Esq.,  was  chosen  captain. 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  Athol  to  aid  in. suppressing  the  Rebellion 
was  three  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  whom  fifteen  were  commissioned  oflSceni, 
and  the  wbold  number  furnished  to  fill  quotas,  including  re-enlistments,  was- 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  of  these,  more  than  fifty  died  in  the  service 
or  from  dise-ases  contracted  in  it,  of  which  number  fourteen  were  killed,  ;or 
died  from  wounds  received  in  action ;  twenty-ei^^t  man  from  Athol  were  in 
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rebel  prisons,  of  whom  four  died  wbile  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  and  one 
died  soon  after  Icaviog  that  place.  James  L.  Merrill  furnished  five  sons  for 
the  army ;  of  these,  three  were  very  severely  wounded,  and  the  fourth  nearly 
sacrificed  his  life  to  save  that  of  a  wounded  brother.  The  family  of  Leander 
Phelps  furnished  four  to  611  the  quotas  from  Athol,  while  Franklin  Oliver  and 
Isaac  King  each  sent  four  sons. 

Soldiers'  aid  societies  were  in  active  operation  in  both  villages,  and  throagh 
the  efforts  of  the  ladies  composing  them  sent  money  and  supplies  to  the 
soldiers,  amounting  to  $2,381.90.  The  amount  of  indcl)tedness  incurred  by 
the  town  of  Athol  ou  account  of  the  war  was  $18,880.94,  while  the  total 
expenses,  including  bounties,  contributed  by  the  citizens,' etc. »  amounted  to 
$39,565.02. 

The  history  of  the  pliant  volunteers  who  went  from  Athol,  and  the  action  of 
the  town  during  those  thrilling  days,  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  a  volamo 
entitled  **  Athol  in  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion,''  to  which  wo  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  regarding  those  eventful  days. 

Athol  is  diversiGed  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  abounds  with  beautiful  and 
picturesque  scenery.  The  principal  elevations  are  Chestnut  Hill,  in  the  north ; 
High  Knob,  near  the  centre ;  Hound  Top,  Ward's  and  Pierce's  hilH,  in  the 
cast.  Especially  worthy  of  mention  is  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Round 
Top;  to  the  north,  the  Grand  Monadnock  lifts  its  rocky  form,  seeming  but  a 
few  miles  away ;  to  the  east  are  the  rounded  tops  of  Wachusott  and  Watatic, 
and  scattered  on  the  hill-tops  the  villages  of  Templeton,  Gardner,  Westminster, 
Wiuchcndon  and  other  places ;  to  the  west  may  be  seen  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  and  Berkshire  County,  while  old  Greylock  peers  above  in  the  dim 
distance;  the  villages  of  Koyalston,  Nortli  Orange,  New  Salem,  and  others  are 
also  seen  in  the  north  and  west.  The  cultivated  farms,  the  snowy  white 
villages  scattered  on  every  side,  the  verdure-covered  hills  and  forest-clad 
mountains,  all  unite  in  forming  a  scene  of  rare  beauty. 

iHller's  River,  robbed  of  its  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  Indian  name  of 
Pcquoiag  because  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miller  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
been  drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  it  more  than  one  hundred  and  fift}* 
years  ago,  flows  through  the  town  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  furnishmg  a 
valuable  motive-power  for  various  manufacturing  cstiiblishments.  Tully 
Brook,  the  next  largest  stream,  enters  Miller's  River  from  the  north,  fortning, 
for  some  distance,  the  boundary  between  Athol  and  Orange.  Mill  Brobk^ 
rising  among  the  hills  of  Phillipston,  flows  through  the  upper  village,  and  has 
numerous  mills  alonsj  its  course.  Silver  Lake,  formorlv  known  as  Babcock's 
Pond,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  situated  in  a  hollow  among  the  hills  near 
the  lower  village ;  it  contains  about  twenty  acres,  and  its  waters  are  clear 
and  cool,  the  shores  are  bordered  by  woods,  and  although  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  busy  village,  it  presents  a  secluded  and  romantic  retreat. 

South-west  Pond,  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  is  a  large  sheet  of  water. 
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It  lias  been  leased  by  the  fisli  commissioners  to  a  company  for  the.  cullivalion 
of  iUh,  aiul  has  been  stocked  i^ith  several  varieties. 

Lake  Ellis,  silu:)ted  near  the  upper  village,  and  bordered  by  the  Worcester 
North-west  Fair  Grounds  on  the  cast,  is  a  /iivorite  resort  for  picnics  and 
fishing  parties;  there  are  several  islands  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  are  becoming  quite  popular  as  camping-places  during  the  summer 
roo^iths.     A  Rmall  steamer  called  the  *'  Escort '^  plies  upon  the  lake. 

Tlio  geological  structure  of  Athol  is  calcareous  gneiss.  In  this  formative 
rock  occur  specimens  of  allanite,  epidote,  fihrolite  and  babingtonite.  Another 
mineral  is  frequently  found  in  the  form  of  pebbles  among  the  diluvium  of 
Athol  and  Royalbton,  which  Prof.  Hitchcock  did  not  pretend  to  name ;  its  color 
is  usually  white,  sometimes  brown,  its  hardness  equal  to  that  of  quartz,  and  its 
toughness  much  greater.  Prof.  Hitchcock  mentions  a  fine  example  of  a 
moraine  in  Athol,  a  little  north  of  the  village,  where  the  two  branches  of 
Miller's  River  unite.  lie  also  mentions  a  i)eat-bed  two  miles  long  and  eighty 
rods  wide,  and  containing  about  three  hundred  acres,  the  peat  being  tWo  to 
thr^  feet  in  thickness.  This  is  now  mostly  covered  by  Lake  Ellis  and  Ellen- 
wood's  Pond.  There  is  also  a  well-defined  train  of  bowlders  near  the  central 
part  of  the  town. 

The  flora  of  Athol  is  varied,  possessing  most  of  the  varieties  common  to  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  some  which  are  rare  in  many  localities.  There  are 
few  places  in  the  State  where  the  trailing  arbutus  or  Mayflower  is  found  so 
extensively  as  here,  large  tracts  being  covered  with  this  most  lovely  of  New 
England  flowers,  the  air  being  fragi'ant  in  spring  with  its  Rweet  perfume.  Tho 
Twin  Flower  (Linncca  borealis)^  a  delicate  little  plant,  with  fnigrant,  liodding 
flowers,  growing  in  moist,  mossy  woods  and  cold  bogs,  is  found  here  abun- 
dantly, although  quite  rnre  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts;  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  great  botanist,  Liniueus,  with  whom  this  bumble  but  charming  plant  was 
ivdl  especial  favorite.  Along  the  river  Ixmks  and  brooks  may  be  'seen  the 
yirgin's  Bower  (Clematis  Virginiana)^  climbing  over  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
bloi^soming  in  July  and  August;  its  flowers  are  succeeded  by  the  long,  silken 
fringes  of  the  fruit,  which  remain  on  the  vines  during  the  whole  of  the  autudinal 
months,  forming  a  graceful  and  pretty  sight.  The  Fringed  Gentian  (GentiUna 
cnniiq)  is  common  here,  which  Bryant  so  beautifully  describes  in  one  of  tus 
poems:  — 

"  Tbon  blossom,  bright  with  autamn  dew, 
And  colored  nith  the  lieavcn's  owd  bloc. 
That  opcncst  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night; 

Thon  waitest  late,  and  com*Bt  alone, 
When  woods  arc  Inrc  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  iVosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  Year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Loolc  thronp:h  it»  IHngcs  to  the  sky. 
Blue  —  blue  ->  as  if  that  sky  let  hXL 
A  flower  fhm  Its  ocrnlcsn  wntt.* 
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Among  other  plants  found  here  are  the  goldthread  (Copiis  trifijlia)^  the 
Indian  pipe  {Monotropa  uniflord)^  &c. 

.  The  first  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Athol  was  Harris  Lodsre,  the  officers  of 
which  were  installed  by  W.  M.  Isaiah  Tbomas,  Oct.  13,  1803.  Previous  to 
this,  the  names  of  a  few  brethren  from  this  town  appear  on  tbo  rolls  of  two  or 
three  of  the  older  lodges  of  tbo  county,  and  some  joined  the  Republican  Lodge 
of  Greenfield.  Harris  Lodge  was  removed  to  Gerry  in  1811,  and  afterwards 
to  Templcton.  Atbol  is  now  one  of  the  strongholds  of  l^Iasohr}',  having  the 
follpwing  organizations :  —  Star  Lodge,  instituted  in  18()4,  has  87  meml>ers ; 
Athol  Lodge,  chartered  Sept.  12,  1872,  has  75  members;  Union  Royal  Arch 
Giapter,  instituted  in  18G6 ;  and  the  Athol  Commiindery  of  Knights  Templars. 
The  two  oldest  Masons  in  town  are  Maj.  Warren  Horr  anJ  Xathauiol  Richard- 
son,  Esq. ,  both  of  whom  have  been  members  of  the  order  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  organizations  engaged  in  the  cause  of  temperance  are  Watercure  Lodge 
of  Good  Templars,  Athol  Reform  Club,  Holden  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Relief  Association  was  organized  in  1876  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  families  of  deceased  members ;  Acme  Lodge,  Knights  of 
Honor,  was  instituted  in  March,  1877,  has  a  good  membership,  and  is  fast 
increasing  in  numbers.  Parker  Post  No.  123,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
was  chartered  June  1,  1870.  It  has  done  much  in  furnishing  aid  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  of  its  members  and  the  families  of  deceased  comrades.  Eight 
comrades  have  died  since  its  organization.  The  post  occupies  a  fine  h^jill  in 
Cook's  Block,  in  the  upper  village.  The  following  have  been  commanders : 
F.  F.  Fay,  George  H.  Hoyt,  11.  M.  Burleigh,  Charles  Grey  and  Henry  T. 
Morse.    The  present  commander  is  George  ft.  Hanson. 

The  ladies  have  rcccnlly  organized  Hoyt  Post,  Matrons  of  the  Republic. 

The  Athol  Library  Association  was  organized  in  December,  1878,  with  lion. 
Charles  Field  as  president.  It  has  received  valuable  donations  from  former 
residents  of  Athol,  and  now  contains  upwards  of  700  volumes.  It  'meets  a 
want  long  felt  in  the  town,  and  is  being  liberally  patronized  by  the  citizens. 

The  Worcester  North-west  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  was  incor- 
porated April  2,  1867,  and  established  in  the  town  of  Athol.  Its  fairs  are 
among  the  best  of  the  agi*icultural  societies  of  the  State,  and  are  largely 
atte::ded.  tt  has  finely  located  fair  grounds,  and  all  the  necessary  buildings, 
incUidiug  hall,  stables,  &c.,  with  a  good  half-mile  track.  Its  membership 
embraces  many  of  the  leading  farmei*s,  mechauics  and  manufacturers  of  this 
and  burrounding  towns. 

The  Emmet  Literary  Society,  composed  of  young  men  of  Irish  parentage, 
holds  meetings  for  debates  and  literary  exercises,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Athol  has  two  brass  bands, —  tlie  Athol  Band  at  the  upper  village,  and  the 
Citizens*  Band  of  the  lower  village. 
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Tbo  town  has  an  admirable  (ire  department,  consisting  of  three  hose  com- 
panies, two  steamers  and  a  hook-and-ladder  company,  all  well  officered  and 
manned.  Water  is  snpplied  for  tire  purposes  from  fifty  hydrants.  The  engin- 
eers of  the  department  arc  J.  F.  Wbitcomb,  chief  engineer;  R.  S.  Horton, 
fii*st  assistant;  Adolpbus  Bangs,  second  assistant;  W.  H.  Frost,  clerk  and 
treasurer. 

We  take  a  little  space  for  considering  the  business  interests  of  Athol.  '  In 
1854,  Charles  C.  Bassett,  Isaac  Stevens,  Lewis  Thorpe,  their  associates  and 
successors,  were  made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  Miller's  River  Bank, 
to  ho  established  in  Athol  and  located  in  the  Depot  Village. 

It  commenced  business  in  18d4,  September  12,  with  a  capital  of  $100,0()0. 
The  first  president  was  John  Boynton ;  cashier,  Merrick  II.  Ainsworth.  In 
185G,  Seth  Hapgood  succeeded  Mr.  Boynton  as  president,  and  Alpheus  Hard- 
ing, Jr.,  was  api>o]nted  cashier  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Upoti  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hapgood,  Isaac  St^jvens  was  chosen  president.  In  August,  1857,  the 
i;apital  was  increased  to  $150,000.  March  1,  18G5,  it  was  changed  to  the 
Miller's  River  National  Bank,  with  same  president  and  cashier.  Capital, 
$150,000 ;  surplus,  $20,0Q0.  In  January,  18GG,  Alpheus  Harding  subceedeil 
Isaac  Stevens  as  president,  and  Albert  L.  Newman  was  appointed  cashier, 
which  positions  they  still  hold.  Surplus  at  present  time,  $100,000.  The  Suc- 
cessful establi;<hment  of  this  bank  was  largely  due  to  the  zealous  efforts  of 
Charles  C.  Bassett  in  its  favor. 

The  Athol  Savings  Bank  was  chartered  Feb.  12,  18G7,  and  commenced 
business  in  March  of  that  year.  Charles  C.  Bassett  is  president ;  J.  S.  Par- 
nienter,  vice-president.  Trustees,  J,  C.  Hill,  George  T.  Johnson,  Loi^ris 
Thori>e,  N.  Richardson,  C.  C.  Bassett,  J.  S.  Parmenter,  A.  Ilurding,  Ozi 
Kendall,  W.  H.  Amsden,  Athol ;  J.  G.  Mudge,  Petersham ;  Rodney  Hunt, 
Orange ;  and  J.  W.  Goodman,  North  Dana.  Clerk  and  treasurer,  Alpheus 
Harding.  This  bank  has  been  admirably  managed,  has  the  entire  confidence 
of  its  depositors  and  the  community,  and  is  an  institution  in  which  the  citizeiis 
of  Athol  take  commendable  pride.  ^ 

The  Athol  National  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1874,  and  commenced  business 

ID  the  fall  of  that  year  with  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  $100,000.     Thomas  H. 

'       '.I 

Goodspeed,  president,  and  Charles  A.  Chapman,  cashier.  The  president 
says :  **Its  business  has  been  steady,  and  its  establishment  has,  I  think,  without 
doubt,  been  a  lienefit  to  the  town  and  an  additional  means  of  accommodatioa 
to  the  community.  It  owns  a  good  banking-house,  and  its  future  prospeMi 
are  promising  for  a  good  business  and  fair  dividends." 

To  the  diversity  of  its  manufactures  Athol  kirgely  owes  the  thrift,  enterprise 
and  business  prosi>erity  which  characterize  the  tow*n.  The  settlers  of  the  toWa 
early  availed  themselves  of  the  abundant  water-power  furnished  by  Mitler^s 

■ 

River  and  Mill  Brook.  Whitney,  in  his  '•History  of  Worcester  County,*'  pub- 
lished in  1793,  says :  ''There  are  in  the  town  four  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  one 
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fulling-mill  nnd  one  trip-lmtnmor.'*  About  this  time  8cythc  works  were  estab- 
lished liy  Lilly  &  Stockweli.  Tho  business  wtis  purcliosccl  about  the  year  ITOS, 
by  Mr.  Pcrley  Sibley,  who  carried  it  on  for  many  years.  A  cotton-factory,  one 
of  the  6rst  built  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  erected  as  early  as  1814. 
About  tho  year  1813,  Mr.  Eliphalct  Thorpe  came  to  town  and  engaged  in  mak- 
ing paper,  which  business  he  carried  on  for  nearly  forty  years,  employing  a 
lar^o  number  of  hands  for  those  days.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  business  by  bis 
scins,  Albert  and  Fenno,  who  continued  the  business  for  about  sixteen  rears. 
Stephen  Ilarwood  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nails  and  afterwards  in  tho 
scythe  business.  Among  those  who  early  contributed  to  tho  building  up  of  tho 
town  were  Timothy  Horr  and  Paul  jMorse,  who  utilized  the  waters  of  Mill 
Brook,  and  buih  several  mills  and  houses  in  what  is  now  the  upper  village. 
Barber,  in  his  ^  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts,^  says  that  in  1837 
there  were  310,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  and  lK>ots  and  shoes  to 
the  value  of  $38,741. 

The  leading  industry  of  the  town,  that  in  which  tho  largest  amount  of  cap- 
ital is  invested,  and  which  gives  emploj^ment  to  the  largest  number  of  hands, 
is  the  manufacture  of  bouts  and  shoes.  There  arc  five  establishments  engaged 
in  this  business,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
annually.  Foremost  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lee,' who 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  1850,  with  a  capital  of  about  $100, 
going  on  foot  to  Boston  to  purchase  his  stock  and  returning  to  his  father's  firm, 
where  he  made  bis  first  shoes,  making  a  few  dozen  pairs  and  selling  them  to 
the  merchants  of  this  and  adjoining  towns.  His  brothers  were  connected  with 
him  in  the  manufacture  of  both  boots  and  shoos  for  sevei*a1  years,  but  in  1869 
he  withdrew  from  partnership,  and  has  since  confined  his  attention  solely  to  tho 
manufacturing  of  shoes.  lie  at  once  enlarged  his  factory,  located  on  Main 
Street,  in  the  lowei*  village,  and  put  in  steam-power,  the  first  that  was  used  in 
toT^n.  During  the  last  ten  years  ho  has  increased  the  dimensions  of  his  factory 
'seven  times,  and  now  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons, 
turning  out,  annually,  shoes  to  the  value  of  more  than  $200,000,  forming  the 
most  important  industry  of  the  town,  being  one  of  tho  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world  that  is  controlled  by  one  man. 
M.  L.  Lee  &  Co.  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's,  boys'  and  youth's 
kip  boots.  Their  factory -is  located  in  the  upper  village,  and  their  salesroom 
in  Boston.  They  employ  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
hands,  and  their  annual  sales  amount  to  $100,000.  Solon  \V.  Lee  commenced 
bis  present  business  in  1877,  and  occupies  a  large  shop  on  Central  Street, 
where  he  gives  employment  to  seventy-five  bands,  and  his  annual  sales  amount 
to  alK)ut  $100,000.  Less  than  seventy  years  ago  tho  father  of  the  Lees  was 
making  four  or  five  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  a  day ;  now  the  sons  are  manufac- 
turing more  than  fifteen  hundred  pairs  a  day,  and  the  annual  business  of  the 
four  brothers  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  including  the  products  of 
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tbcir  factories  in  Athol  and  salesrooms  in  Boston,  ilr,  Ozi  Kendall  may  be 
considered  as  the  pioneer  boot  manufacturer  of  the  town,  commencing  busi- 
ness alone  in  1S34  on  a  small  scale  ;  iu  January,  1856,  his  son  George  N.  Ken- 
dall went  in  company  with  him,  under  the  firm-name  of  O.  Kendall  &  Son. 
Mr.  George  N.  Kendall  dissolved  his  connecHon  with  the  firm  in  1875.  The 
present  firm  consists  of  Mr.  Ozi  Kendall,  Ira  Y.  Kendall  and  George  S.  Pond. 
Their  business  outgrew  the  buildings  where  they  first  commenced,  and  a  fine 
brick  factory  was  erected  on  Exchange  Street,  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
They  manufacture  calf  boots  to  the  value  of  $70,000  a  year.  TIic  manufacture 
of  furniture  in  its  various  branches  is  a  prominent  business  of  the  place.  The 
census  report  of  1875  returns  seven  establishFnentsthat  manufactured  $172,000 
worth  of  <roods.  Amons:  those  cniraired  in  this  business  are  the  South  Athol 
]Manufacluring  Company  and  the  Eagle  Furniture  Company,  located  at  South 
Athol,  Lueien  Pierce,  Calvin  Miller,  and  the  Athol  Furniture  Company.  In 
1851,  Mr.  Laban  Morse  commenced  the  wood-working  business,  and  in  1869, 
with  his  sons,  built  their  present  factory.  In  1871,  they  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  Morse's  Patent  Folding  Settees,  invented  by  Henry  T.  Morse,  and 
assigned,  which  have  proved  a  great  success,  and  are  now  used  in  many  of  the 
large  halls  of  the  country.  They  are  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
l)eds,  cribs,  cradles,  <fec.,  employing  thirty  hands  and  turning  out  about  $40,000 
worth  of  goods  yearly.  Edwin  Ellis  established  the  door,  sash  and  blind  busi- 
ness in  1847 ;  since  the  first  ten  years  he  has  made  only  sash  and  blinds. 
During  the  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  in  business  he  has  never  had  a  paitner, 
and  during  that  time  has  probably  used  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  feet  of 
lumber.  Mr.  W.  II.  Amsden  was  also  extensively  engaged  in  this  business,  in 
which  ho  secured  a  handsome  fortune,  and  has  retired  from  active  busine98, 
being  succeeded  by  his  son,  Otho  Amsden.  Arthur  F.  Tyler  does  a  good  busi- 
ness in  sash  and  blinds,  and  George  S.  Brewer,  a  young  man  who  seems  to  have 
excellent  business  enterprise,  has  established  a  flourishing  business  in  wqocU 
turning.  Messrs.  Ilapgood  &  Smith  ai-o  extensively  engaged  in  the  n^anufact- 
urc  of  match  splints,  succeeding  the  late  Lj'man  W.  Ilapgood,  who  was  ([engaged 
in  the  business  fiom  1842  to  1874.     Herbert  L.  Ilapgood  is  also  an  inventor. 

The  ^liller's  River  ^lanufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  Dec.  1,  1863, 
with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  It  does  an  extensive  business  in  the  mannfaotmre 
of  horse-blanket  cloth  and  satinet,  the  monthly  production  being  16,000 
yards  of  blankct-cloth  and  10,000  yards  of  satinet ;  fifty  han<Is  are  employed. 
The  company  had  its  mill  destroj^ed  by  fire  in  1875,  and  a  new  one  Which 
was  built  in  that  year  partially  destroyed.  In  1874,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Bassett  and 
George  T.  Johnson  bought  out  all  of  the  stockholders,  and  continue  theboti- 
ness  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  E.  E.  Partridge  is  also  engaged  in  the  mana- 
facturc  of  satinet  and  horse-blanket  cloth. 

The  Athol  Machine  Comimny  was  established  in  1868,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,000,  for  the  purpose  of  mannfocturing  a  meat  and  vegetable  chopping 
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machiQe  and  other,  articles  invented  and  patented  by  L.  S.  Starrett  of  Newbaiy-^ 
port,  now  of  AlhoL  The  company  was  compo;$ed  of  some  of  the  most  enterprising 
business  men  of  the  town.  In  18G9,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $50,000. 
They  have  abo  added  to  their  list  of  manufactured  articles  a  full  lino  of  vises, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  leading  vises  in  the  market.  Mr.  D.  W.  Hough- 
ton qommenpcd  the  foundry  business  in  18G3,  with  Mr.  A.  Pierce ;  in  a  few 
years  he  bought  out  Mr.  Piercers  interest,  and  since  then  has  done  a  flourishiug 
business*  in  the,  manufacture  of  the  Novelty  Priuting-Press,  and  other  iron 
work.  Messrs,  C.  F.  Richardson  and  G.  M.  Gerry  are  also  engaged  in  tho 
manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  machinery. 

.  The  mtinufacture  of  cotton  dnck  is  carried  on  by  W.  A.  Fisher  &  Co.  on 
the  same  spot  where  tlie  cotton-factory  of  1814  was  built.  Mr.  Fisher  took 
the  business  in  18G5,  and  now  employs  seventy-five  hands,  who  turn  out  five 
thousand  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  satinet  and  hhinkot 
warp. 

The  bakery  business  established  in  1856  by  Mr.  Theodore  Locke,  is  now 

.  carried  on  by  Mr.  Cephas  L.  Sawyer,  whose  annual  sales  amount  to  from  $30,000 

to  $-40,000.     Twenty-five  barrels   of  flour  per  week  are  used,  and  pedlars 

carry  the  products  of  the  shop  among  the  towns  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 

and  Western  Massachusetts. 

A  large  business  in  the  manuflicture  of  wallets  was  established  in  1871,  by 
Palmer,  Dates  &  Co.,  which  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  town,. employing  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons. 
The  firm  has  recently  suspended,  and  the  business  has  been  started  anew  by 
Mr.  James  P.  Bates. 

.  The  wo( Jen-waste  business  has  been  very  largely  carried  on  by  the  late 
David  Smith,  who  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  the  business,  Abner  Smith, 
and  J.  W.  Sloan.  It  is  now  carried  on  by  J.  M.  King,  R.  D.  Leonard,  W. 
p.  Smith  and  others. 

■  I 

T!}fQ  building  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad  caused  the  town  to 
rapidly  develop.    The  new  depot,  erected  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $30,000, 

•  is  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  one  of  the  finest  between  Boston  and  xVlbauy. 
The  construction  of  the  Athol  and  Enfield  Railroad  in  1871,  which  was  later 
extended  to  Springfield,  and  is  now  called  tho  Springfield  and  North-eastern 
Railroad,  opened  a  new  outlet,  and  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  tho  busi- 

.  ness  of  tho  town.  Tho  town  voted  to  take  $90,000  of  stock,  half  of  which 
was  afterwards  cxchan^jed  for  first  mort^aire  bonds,  which  saved  the  town 
much  loss.     The  bonds  have  recently  been  sold. 

Music  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  public  halls  in  tho  county,  w;i3  destroyed  by 
.  fire  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  upper  village. 
Dec.  18,  1845,  a  destructive  freshet  was  caused  by  the  breaking  away  of 

•  the  dam  at  Ellis*  Pond,  which  swept  away  many  dams  and  buildings  on  Mill 
Brook. 
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The  town  has  recently  received  a  novel  gift  of  $9,000  from  Lyman  Jennings 
of  Ervingy  on  certain  conditions  which  the  town  has  accepted. 

Few  towns  are  as  well  provided  with  water,  both  for  fire  and  domestic  pur- 
poses,  as  is  Athoi.  The  Athol  AVater  Company,  a  stock  company  with  a  capital 
of  $80,000,  was  organized  in  187G.  Works  constructed  and  water  introduced 
in  November  of  that  year.  The  water,  which  is  pure  and  cool,  is  supplied  by 
springs  and  brooks  in  the  western  part  of  Phillipston,  where,  the  main 
reservoir,  occupying  about  twenty  acres,  is  located,  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  lower  village,  and  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  upper  village* 
There  are  two, distributing  reservoirs,  one  situated  a  short  distance  east  df  the 
upper  village,  and  the  other  south  on  Pleasant  Street.  From  eight  to  ten 
miles  of  pii>e  are  laid,  which  distributes  the  water  through  all  parts  of  the 
villages.  The  company  supplies  the  towu  with  water  for  fire  purposes  from 
fifty  hydrants,  for  which  the  towns  pay  $2,500  per  annum,  and  the  water  is  very 
largely  used  for  domestic  puri>oses,  fountains,  &c.  Robert  Wiley,  president ; 
Solon  S.  Wiley,  treasurer ;  Joseph  B.  Cardany,  superintendent. 

Gas  was  introduced  into  Athol  in  1874,  when  the  Athol  Gas  Light  Company 
was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  Their  works  were  constructed  and 
pipes  laid  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  Adin  H.  Smith  is  president,  and 
Solon  L.  Wiley,  clerk  and  treasurer. 

Probably  no  town  in  the  State,  of  the  size,  has  as  many  miles '  of  sidewalks 
as  Athol.  They  are  well  constructed  of  brick  and  concrete.  There  b  a 
continuous  walk  of  about  two  miles,  uniting  the  two  villages  tlirough  School 
Street. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  the  citizens  had  a  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  firer 
steamers,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  feeling  was  manifested.  Several  town 
meetings  were  held,  and  at  one  meeting,  immediately  after  the  choice  of 
moderator,  an  adjournment  sine  die  was  moved  and  carried.  The  niajority  of 
the  voters  of  the  town  were  with  the  citizens  of  the  upper  village  (for  the  iwo 
villages  were  in  opposition  similar  to  that  which  existed  upon  the  subject  of 
the  high  school  house),  and  their  wishes  were  triumphant.  But  among  the 
firemen  there  was  always  a  zealous,  hearty  and  cordial  co-operntion  in  case  of 
an  alarm.  The  introduction  of  the  pure,  cool  spring  water  from  Phillipston, 
has  removed  forever  any  sectional  feeling  upon  the  subject  referred  to  above. 

The  subject  which  aroused  the  deepest  intensity  of  feeling  of  any  local 
matter  which  has  agitated  the  town  of  late  3'ears  was  thiit  in  regard  to  the 
change  of  the  names  of  the  post-ofiices,  Athol  and  Athol  Depot,  in  the  two 
villages.  S|)ace  forbids  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  controversy.  The 
first  order  changing  the  name  was  revoked,  but,  finally,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April,  1876,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  postmaster-general  that  the  change  of 
names,  Athol  to  Athol  Centre,  and  Athol  Depot  to  Athol,  would  go  into  effect 
upon  the  first  day  of  July  succeeding.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  town  that  the 
two  postmasters,  Thomas  H.  Gropdspeed  and  Lucien  Lord,  who  still  hold 
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their  offices,  were  men  of  uuquestioQed  integrity,  and  possessed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

There  are  five  principal  localities  where  the  people  of  Athol  have  buried 
their  dead.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  what  is  known  as  tho  ^  Old  Burying 
Ground,*^  situated  on  Mill  Brook,  about  sixty  rods  south-east  of  the  railroad 
station ;  this  was  set  apart  for  a  burying-ground  in  1741.  This  was  used  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  here  were  laid  to  rest  the  first  settlers  of  AthoL 
Nearly  a  century  passed  away,  and  the  place  where  **  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  sleep  ^  l>ccame  almost  unknown  by  their  descendants.  This  was 
rescued  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  was  fast  hastening,  by  the  town,  and  was 
reconsecrated  July  4,  1859,  when  a  gi-auite  monument  was  erected  and 
appropriate  exercises  held.  The  second  cemetery  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the 
ouid  uear  the  covered  bridge  on  the  Orange  Road,  where  rest  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Wallingford.  This  was  probably  used  as  early  as  1746,  and 
was  given  as  a  burying-ground  by  Samuel  Morton,  one  of  the  first  five  settlers. 
The  old  bui^'ing-ground  in  the  upper  village  is  sacred  as  tho  burial-place  of  the 
v^ierable  pastors  of  the  First  Church  in  Athol ;  the  earliest  date  engraven  in 
that  yard  is  Xov.  29,  1773.  The  first  interments  in  the  cemetery  now  used  in 
the  upper  villnge  were  made  ilay  25,  1843 ;  it  contains  several  fine  monu- 
ments. The  Catholics  also  have  a  consecrated  cemetery  located  in  the  upper 
village.  Silver  Lake  Cemetery,  the  latest  and  largest  of  tho  cemeteries,  was 
purchased  by  the  town  in  1873.  It  contains  twenty-nine  acres,  is  laid  out  in 
the  landscape-gardening  style,  and  is  beautifully  situated,  bordering  on  the 
lake  from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  diversified  with  shady  dells  and  elevations, 
and  intersected  with  avenues  and  winding  paths,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sleeping-places  of  the  dead  to  be  found,  in  the  county.  It  was 
dedicated  May  10,  1877. 

According  to  the  census  of  1875,  the  population  of  the  town  was  4,134; 
consisting  of  1,062  families,  living  in  809  dwelling-houses.  There  were  936 
persons  employed  in  70  manufacturing  establishments  ;  the  products  of  manu- 
factured goods  amounting  to  $1,387,955.  There  were  85  farms,  valued, at 
$308,380,  the  productions  of  which  amounted  to  $103,885.  The  population  of 
the  town:  177G.  848;  1790,  848;  1800,  993;  1810,  1,041;  1820,  1,211; 
1830,  1,325;  1840,  1,591;  1850,  2,034;  1855,  2,395;  1860,  2,604;  1865, 
2,814;  18.70,3,517;  1875,  4,134.  The  valuation  of  the  town,  as  returned 
by  the  assessors  for  1879,  is  $2,200,090.  Bcal  estate,  $1,941,860;  personal 
estate,  $528,301;  polls,  1,163;  dwellings,  846;  horses,  439;  cows,  455; 
sheep,  50*  • 

It  is  conceded  that  Athol  has  the  best  roads  and  bridges  in  this  part  of  the 
.State/and  expends  large  sums  of  money  annually  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
There  is  one  fine  iron  bridge  spanning  Miller's  River. 

.  In. the  year  .1857  Mrs.  Sally  Fish  generously  conveyed  a  tract  of  land 
coittaining  about  four  acres  to  school  district  No.  7,  for  a  public  common,  on 
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condition  that  the  district  fit  it  up  and  take  care  of  it.  The  condition  has 
been  complied  with.  It  is  surrounded  by  n  fence  with  stone  posts',  and  orna- 
mented by  numerous  shade-trees.  Mrs.  Fish  lives  to  see  her  broad  acres, 
which,  not  many  years  ago,  were  divided  into  meadow,  tillage  and  woodland, 
now  covered  with  dwelling-houses,  shops  and  stores,  and  crossed  bystreets 
and  avtsnucs. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  1827,  the  first  newspaper  was  printed  in 
this  town  by  Aloiizo  Rawson,  on  a  sheet  18  by  2G,  twenty  columns,  subscription  , 
price  S2  per  year,  $1.50  in  advance.  It  was  called  '^Freedom's  Sentinel,**  and 
continued  in  existence  for  two  years.  On  the  seventh  day  of  September,  1850, 
•The  White  Flag,**  a  24-column  weekly  paper,  printed  on  a  sheet  23by  30,  was 
flung  to  the  breeze,  D.  J.  Mandcll,  editor  and  proprietor.  **The  White  Flag** 
was  soon  furled,  as  Mr.  ^landell  states  it  bad  accomplished  its  mission.  The 
Worcester  West  ** Chronicle"  was  Iho  next  paper  published  in  this  town,  the 
first  number  being  issued  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1866, 
R.  William  Waterman,  pnbliefher  and  proprietor.  It  is  now  a  paper  of  forty- 
eight  columns,  having  been  enlarged  twice.  Its  motto  is,  ^'Open  to  all,  influ- 
enced by  none.**  No  change  hns  ever  tnken  place  in  its  ownership  or  manage- 
ment. The  proprietor,  a  praclical  printer,  has,  by  his  persistency  and  great 
industry,  achieved  success  in  all  the  departments  of  his  business.  The  Athol 
'^Transcript,*' Republican  in  politics,  was  fii*st  publi:i?hcd  on  the  thirty-first  dayof 
January,  1871,  by  E.  F.  Jones  &  Co. ;  Dr.  V.  O.  Taylor,  editor.  Afterwards 
Col.  George  II.  Iloyt  became  part  owner,  and  chitf  editor.  The  prcsebt 
proprietors  arc  Smith,  Ilill  &  Co.  Its  editorials  often  attract  the  attention  of 
the  leading  journals  of  New  England,  and  extracts  are  frequently  republished 
from  its  columns.     Wells  L.  Hill,  editor. 

George  II.  Hoyt,  a  native  of  Athol,  was  bom  Nov.  25,  1887>  a  son  of  Dr. 
George  Hoyt.  Ho  was  one  of  old  John  Brown's  counsel  iii  Virginia  in  1459. 
Early  in  1801  he  enlisted  in  John  Brown,  Jr.*8  company  of  sharpshooters,  in 
Ohio;  afterward  in  the  seventh  Kansas  cavalry,  of  which  ho  was  seconjil 
lieutenant  and  captiin.  Subsequently  he  assisted  in  raising  the  fifteenth 
Kansas  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  After  tho 
war  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  for  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Newtonia.  In  1868  he  was  attorney- 
general  of  Kansas,  re^fiding  at  Topeka.  He  returned  to  his  native  town  ia 
1870  to  reside  permanently,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law;  took  a  very 
active  and  aggressive  part  in  politics,  and  represented  his  district  two 
consecutive  years  in  tho  legislature ;  possessed  personal  courage,  and  had  many 
warm  friends.     He  died  Feb.  2,  1877. 

Charles  H.  Sweetser  was  born  in  Athol,  Aug.  25,  1841 ;  grandson  of 
Samuel  Sweetser,  brother-in-law  of  Ex-Gov.  Washburn;  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College ;  an  able  editor,  of  fine  culture  and  brilliant  intellect ;  author 
of  **  The  History  of  Amherst  College  ^ ;  founder  of  the  ** Bound  Table"  ia  New 
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York,  one  of  Iho  best  monthlies  of  the  times;  started  the  ** Daily  Mail**;  in, 
dot,  did  an  immense  amount  of  literary  work  during  bis  short  life,  and  died 
in  Pifatka,  Fla.,  January,  1871. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Estibrook  was  bom  Not.  23,  1803 ;  died  on  tho  old  Esta- 
brook  place,  Oct.  19, 1872,  nged  sixty-eight  yeara  ten  months  and  twenty-six 
days.  Ho  was  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  who  had  aeven 
children,  —  four  boys  and  three  girls.  All  tho  boys,  excepting  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  child,  had  a  college  education,  and  all  the  girls  married :  Lucy  Gush- 
ing ]Sstabrook  to  OA.  Abuer  Young,  a  ne;ir  neighbor  of  the  family;  Marciia 
&tabrook  married  Theodore  Jones,  Esq.,  and  she  still  lives,  the  proud  and 
happy  mother  of  a  large  family,  tho  youngest  of  whom  is  Jcmmo  Jones,  Esq., 
of  Brookliue ;  and  Fidelia  Estabrook,  who  married  Rev.  Preserved  Smith, 
who,  although  nearly  ninety  years  old,  still  survives.  The  boys  were  named 
Turner  Estabrook,  Esq.,  who  wont  South,  and  died  early  ;  Grcn.  Nathaniel  C. 
Estabrook,  who  died  at  a  good  old  ago  at  Leominster ;  Joseph  XL  Estabrook, 
M.  D.,  now  living  in  Rockland,  Mo.,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  ago;  and 
Benjamin.  He  was  tho  worthy  son  of  so  distinguished  a  father.  In  all  the. 
offices  he  held,  there  never  was  a  question  raised  as  to  his  faithfulness,  honesty 
and  capability.  Itis  advice  and  counsel  were  constantly  sought  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  was  his  father's  before'him.  lie  loved  his  town,  his  state,  and  his 
country,  and  was  true  as  steel  tohis  friendsi  His  father  use  d  to  he  somewhat, 
proud  of  his  Englisli  origin  entire,  and  the  son  was  a  good  represeutativo  of 
the  best  New  England  type  of  the  old  school.  In  politics,  ho  was  a  Democrat. 
A  bpautiful  monument  of  Scotch  granite  has  been  erected  over  his  grave. 
lieguiescat  in  pace. 

Calvin  Kelton  was  born  in  Athol  in  1806,  and  died  Nov.  21,  18G8,  aged 
sixty-two  years.  He  wa^  honored  and  beloved  by  his  fellow-.townsmen.  His 
executive  ability  as  a  town  officer  was  remarkable.  Ho  was  chairman  of  the 
boajd  of  selectmen  many  }'ears,  and  represented  his  town  in  tho  legislature. 
His  character  was  unspotted,  his  influence  for  good  extensive,  and,  when  he 
died,  the  whole  town  was  in  mourning  for  the  great  loss. 

Capt.  I*rancis  Twichcll,  always  overflowing  with  wit  and  good  nature,  was  the 
founder  of  a  distiugi^ished  family.  Sylvanus  E.  and  Simeon  F.  deceased,  and 
tho  Hon.  Ginerv  Twichcll  of  Brookliue,  distin;:juished  as  mail-carrier,  pro^ 
jector  of  lines  o>.f  staging,  manager  of  railroads,  agriculturist  and  member  of 
Congress,  belong  to  his  family. 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Humphrey  is  a  Imeal  descendant  of  the  first  pastor  of  Athol. 

Space  forbids  us  to  continue  our  biographies.  Athol  has  within  its  limits 
the  descendants  of  nearly  all  the  old  families,  and  each  limb  is  connected  to  the 
original  trunk  by  fibres  of  historic  interest. 

The  following  physicians  are  found  among  us :  —  James  P.  Lynde,  senior 
physician,  who  holds  tho  office  of  medical  examiner;  Henry  A.  Deane, 
appointed  examining  surgeon  for  United  States  pensions;  James  Oliver,  Jr., 
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brigade  surgeon  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  Hcrvcy  O.  Dunliar  (alio- 
patbists)  ;  S.  H.  Colburn  (homaiopathist).  William  F.  Whitman,  who  ha9  a 
medictal  institute,  is  widely  known  throughout  all  this  section  of  country  as 
a  clairvoyant. 

Among  those  born  in  Athol  who  have  graduntod  from  college  are  Jesse 
Strattou  (1814,  Williams),  died,  1870,  aged  seventy-six;  William  La  Roy 
Haven  (18G4,  Williams);  Joel  Drury  Miller  (1864,  Williams);  Frederic 
Eugene  Stratton  (1871,  Williams);  Henry  H.  Spnigue  (1864,  Harvard); 
George  A.  Black  (1879,  Harvard) ;  John  Wiswcll  Humphrey  (1823,  Williaips), 
died  1845,  aged  44;  John  Drury,  Jr.,  (Williams). 

Town  Officers  for  1879.  —  William  W.  Fish,  Gilbert  Southard  and  Wilsoii 
D.  Smith,  selectmen;  Enoch  T.  Lewis,  treasurer;  J.  Sumner  Parmenter, 
clerk. 

Trial  JusticeSj  Samuel  M.  Osgood  and  Enoch  T.  Lewis. 

Depuf;/  Sheriffs  GardmcrLiOYil. 

Athol  is  constantly  receiving,  from  the  surrounding  towns,  busiuess  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  capital,  who  contribute  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  town.  The  public  buildings  are  not  as  costly  as  in  many  towns.  Pitts 
C.  Tyler  has  lately  constructed  a  fine  hall,  opposite  the  depot.  The  dwellings 
are  good,  and  several  new  and  elegant  residences  have  been  built  within  the 
few  years  last  past.  Lee's  Block  and  Masonic  Block  are  substantially  con- 
structed of  brick.  Among  those  who  have  been  constant,  in  season  and  pa( 
of  season,  to  ])romote  the  growth  of  Athol  are:  John  C.  Hill,  manufacturer; 
Ethan  Lord,  large  land-holder  and  miller;  Addison  M.  Sawyer,  inventor; 
Albert  G.  Moulton,  railroad  director;  Jonathan  Drury,  lumber  dealer,  who 

• 

has  built  many  dwelling-houses  between  the  villages ;  Chatles  M.  Lee,  manu- 
facturer;  James  M.  Lee,  livery ;  Charles  W.  Woodward,  builder;  Charles  W. 
Davenport,  Joseph  B.  Cardany,  and  numerous  other  residents  and  many  non- 
residents. Athol  has  three  hotels,  one  bearing  the  historic  name  of  Pequoig. . 
The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Centennial  address  of  Hev.  S.  F.  Clark  foi; 
many  facts  of  historic  interest.  He  also  thanks  Mr.  ^Waterman  for  his  kind- 
ness in  permitting  him  to  make  extracts  from  the  Centennial  history  written 
by  the  author  for  the  columns  of  the  *" Chronicle."  L.  B»  Caswell  has  also 
rendered  very  valuable  aid  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  preparation  of  nianu-' 
script.  And  to  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  history  of  Athol,  an4 
furnished  information » the  author  extends  cordial  thanks. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LOCATION  AND  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  —  FOLL-PABISU  AND  TOWN  — THE  WAB  OP 

THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  town  of  Auburn  lica  bard  by  tho  heart  of  tbe  Commonwealth.  The 
northern  potiot  of  ita  territorial  figure  —  a  bcxagou  —  is  within  a  mile  of  tbp 
dqQsely  populated  parts  of  tlio  southern  ward  of  TTorcester.  The  town  of 
Leicester,. high  among  tho  hills,  with  its  sentiuel  churcb-spirey  is  on  tho  west; 
Oxford  embraces  the  southern  angle ;  and  tho  eastern  boundary  is  the  westcni 
limit  of  the  town  of  MiUbury.  The  distance  from  Worcester  is  six  miles, 
and  from  Boston,  lifty-one.  The  land  surface  is  varied  and  picturesque ;  hill 
suocceds  hill,  here  abrupt  and  there  gradual  in  descent,  wood-capped,  pastured 
or  tilled,  with  vallcvs  between,  broad,  brook-fed  and  fertile.  On  the  north, 
e3^te,nding  into  Worcester,  is  Pakachoag  Hill;  the  most  extensive  as  well  as 
the  most  fertile  elevation  in  tho  township ;  known  to  early  history  as  tho  resi- 
dence of  Sagamore  John,  and  as  tho  place  of  one  of  the  larger  settlements  of 
tbe  Nipmucks.  .  The  inhabitants  of  this  Indian  village,  incited  by  King  Philip, 
who  visited  Pakachoag  in  1G75,  and  led  by  Sagamore  John,  participated  in  tho. 
attack  on  Quaboag,  now  BrQoklicld,  in  1G75.  On  this  hill,  also,  near  its 
northern  limit,  in  a  bouse  now  standing,  lived  Peter  Slater,  ^one  of  ye  loyal 
men,''  who  tc^ok.an  active  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor. 
The  plain  on  the  summit  of  Pakachoag,  and  its  northern  and  southern  slopes,  arc 
well  adapted  to  the  prosecution,  of  agriculture,  but  its  south-western  descent 
ia  less  productive  and  less  tilled. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town,  now  without  an  inhabitant,  is  Growl  Hill, 
ao  called  from  Capt.  John  Growl,  an  early,  and  perhaps  the  original  settler 
on, that  site;  who  reared,  it  is  said,  a  family  of  giants.  Farther  south,  filling 
the  south-eastern  angle,  and  swelling  the  territory  of  Oxford  is  Prospect  Hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  extensive  and 
interesting.  On,  this  hill,  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Jesse  Eddy,  was  a 
wind  grist-mill,  in  operation  previous  to  1812,  on  which  the  farmers  in  that 
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neighborhood  depended  for  the  grinding  of  their  grain.  The  stones  nsed  in 
this  mill  v/ere  brought  from  Capo  Cod,  and  in  1812  were  taken  by  Joseph  Stono 
for  his  grist-mill  on  the  Maancxit  [French]  River  in  North  Oxford, 

Good  farming  land  is  found  on  Prospect  Hill,  and  to  its  cuUivatioo  and  im- 
provement,  the  dwellers  thereon  arp  cbiclly  devoted.  The  eastern  and  southern 
ixirts  of  the  town,  where  are  prominent  landmarks  and  elevations  not  specially 
named,  differ  little  from  the  rest  of  the  township  in  respect  to  irregularity  of 
surface  and  beauty  of  natural  scenery. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant.  The  outlets  of  the  various  ponds,  either 
alone  or  by  confluence,  furnish  more  power  than  is  improved.  The  Blackstone 
River,  rising  in  West  Millbury  on  the  cast,  flows  northerly  through  Auburn  and 
hei*e  begins  its  great  work  as  a  motor.  Eddy  Pond,  in  the  southern  territory, 
in  the  flush  of  spring  sends  a  brook  to  the  south  that  joins  the  French  River  in 
Oxford;  also  a  })erennial  stream  to  the  north,  called  Dark  Brook,  that  unites, 
with  the  Blackstone  in  Drury*s  Pond  near  the  railway  station.  Dark  Brook, 
although  formerly  suppl^'ing  power  for  a  card-mill,  a  scythc-mill,  and  a  bat* 
ting-mill,  now  runs  idly  away,  playing  with  broken  dikes  and  dilapidated 
sluiceways,  and  with  the  exception  of  toying  with  a  puny  grist-mill,  escapes 
the  town  unmolested.  Kettle  Brook,  fed  by  a  stream  rising  in  the  wisstem  part 
of  the  town,  and  by  another  that  has  its  rise  in  Leicester,  flows  southerly 
through  Stoneville  —  a  village  in  the  west  — and  joins  the  Blackstone  in  the 
valley  below.  The  French  River  docs  not  touch  the  territory  of  Auburn. 
Besides  Smith's  Reservoir,  a  storage  basin  on  the  west,  there  are  several  iiatuTftl 
ponds,  and,  although  small,  yet  the  aggregate  gives  the  town  its  full  complex 
ment  of  water  surface. 

This  ^  most  excellent  tract  of  land,"  as  a  certain  writer  terms  the  township  of 
Auburn,  belonged,  previous  to  1773,  to  the  towns  of  Worcester,  LoieiDStcr, 
Oxford  and  Sutton,  respectively;  and  the  part  taken  from  Worcester  was  in 
the  limits  of  Leicester  until  June  2,  1758.  On  June  23,  1773,  what  is  now* 
Auburn  was  **  erected  into'' a  poll-parish,  and  was  called  the  South  Parish  of 
Worcester.  This  precinct,  measui*ed  from  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  meeting- 
bouse —  the  present  common  —  and  *' along  the  roads  then  traveled,  extended 
three  miles  into  Worcester,  thi-ce  into  Leicester,  three  into  Oxford,  and  oile 
and  a  half  into  Sutton." 

The  warrant  for  the  first  parish  meeting  was  addressed  to  David  Bancroft,. 
Benjamin  Carter,  Johu  Ilart,  Samuel  Eddy,  and  Thomas  Dnii;)*;  and  wa.^ 
signed  by  John  Chandler,  a  justice  of  the  peace  under  George  III.  The  meet- 
ing called  by  this  warrant  was  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Drury,  innholder, 
(where  all  parish  meetings  were  held  until  the  house  of  worship  was  built,)  on* 
July  6,  1773.  Jacob  Stevens  was  chosen  precinct  clerk :  Comfort  Rice,  Alex- 
ander Nichols,  Bttjamin  Carter,  John  Hart,  precinct  committee  and  assessom ; 
Jonathan  Stone,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  Baird,  collector.  The  first  wartniit 
-issued  by  the  parish  committee  reads  thus :  -* 
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*^  July  27  1773  Worcester  b.8.  to  Mr.  Jacob  Stevens  Parish  Clark  Toa  are  heitfbjr 
qQircd  to  noUfi  and  warn  the  Inhabitcnco  of  a  Parish  latl}'  Set  of  fh>ni  Worcester  Sat- 
ton  oxford  lestor  qualified  br  law  to  vot  in  Parish  Affairs  to  meat  atthe  hous  of  tbomas 
Dmry  gan\'oiir  inboldcr  in  Worccstor  in  said  Parish  tucsday  ye  27  Day  of  August  to 
Act  on  the  following  articals  1  to  chucs  A  moderator  for  said  meeting.  2  to  See  what 
mathod  Said  Parish  will  com  into  to  provide  prcching  for  the  present.  3  to  See  what 
said  Parish  will  towards  bulding  a  meting  hous  or  to  net  there  on  as  said  Parish  se  fit. 
Hear  of  feail  not  and  make  due  retarn  of  your  doings  here  in  tn  us  tbe  subscribers  <m 
or  before  the  said  27  Day  of  August  witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  27  Day  of  July 
1773.  CoiiFORT  Rice, 

ALEXAXDEtt  Nichols, 

DeXJAXIK   CuETEBt 

JoHX  Habt> 

Parish  Committee. 

Worcester  s.s.  August  the  27  1773  in  obedience  to  the  within  Worent  I  have«iiodfied 
and  warnd  the  votebcl  inhabitence  of  said  parish  to  meat  at  time  and  plais  to  act  oa 
ss^id  articals  i>cr  me.  Jacob  Stevens,  Parish  Clark/' 

Of  tho  first  parish  meeting  after  the  election  of  officers  the  following  is  the 
record:—^ 

.  **  August  ye  27  at  a  legal  meting  1  chose  lilr.  David  Baincroft  moderator  for  said 
meting.  2  vot^d  to  begin  Preaching  as  soon  as.  may  be.  3  votc<l  to  chues  a  committy 
to  provide  precbing.  4  voted  to  cbucs  fife  ebbs  Mr  Jonathan  Stone,  alexander 
Nichols,  Benjamin  Carter,  Andrew  Croul,  David  Bcaneroft  artical  3  voted  to  buld  A 
meting  house,  voted  to  chues  A  committy  to  draw  a  plan,  voted  to  chues  Seven,  chos 
mr.  Charles  Bicbardson  Oliver  Curtis  Jonathan  Stone  timothy  Carter  John  Ci^oiil* 
Samuel  Eddj'  Petor  Hardy,  voted  agoui  n  this  meting  to  the  last  day  of  tbis  month, 
upon  Agoumment  voted  to  except  the  rei)ort  of  the  coiuniitty  for  Bulding  A  meting 
house  ^0  bj"  40  and  24  feat  posts,  voted  to  chues  a  committy  to  lot  out  the  timbor  and 
See.  the  same  to  the  spot,  voted  to  chues  Hfc.  furst  chose  rar.  Charles  Ricbardson  John 
Croul  Jonathan  Stone  Samuel  Eddy  Petor  Boyden  A  Committy.  Tbe  foregoing  votS; 
pased  at  said  meting.     Atcst  David  Bancroft  moderator." 

lo  jVIarch  of  the  following  year  it  was  voted  *'to  bycld  one  Porch  to  the 
Parish  Meting  hous";  in  jMarch  of  the  next  year  — 1775  —  the  lot  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  church  was  chosen  for  a  "  buring  j'ard." 

On  March  29,  1777,  it  was  voted  in  parish  meeting  "to  petition  the  Geqeral 
Cort  to  be  Sett  off  as  a  Town,"  and  a  committee  consisting  of  David  Bancroft, 
Benjamin  Carter,  Captain  John  Growl,  Charles  Richardson  and  John  Growl, 
Jr.,  was  chosen  to  present  the  petition  to  the  Gencnil  Court  and  to  appear  in 
its  behalf.  It  was  also  voted,  probably  on  account  of  tho  cxi>cu3e,  that  only 
threi  of  the  committee  should  *'  wait  upon  the  Court  at  a  time." 

The  petition  was  granted  and  the  South  Parish  of  Worcester,  having  the 
requisite  uumljer  of  families  —  thirty  or  more  —  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
April  10,   1778,  and  named  Ward,  in  honor  of  Artcmas  Ward,  the  ** first - 
major  general  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution." 
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The  incorporation  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  the  precinct,  met 
with  much  opposition,  especially  on  the  Worcester  side,  anil  the  separation 
was  efTccted  only  by  persistent  and  continued  cflort.  The  boundaries  of  the 
new  town  were  nearly  coincident  with  those  of  the  parish ;  l)ut  in  the  survey 
for  the  township  several  families  were  included  in  the  former  that  were  not  in 
the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  The  act  of  incorpoi*ation  provided  that  these  fanu- 
lies  Plight  retain  their  relations  to  the  towns  of  their  original  settlement  until 
they  petitioned  in  writing  to  be  joined  to  the  new  town.  The  families,  or  per- 
sons thus  provided  for  were:  Samuel  Curtis,  I>avid  Bigelow,  William  Elder, 
Benjamin  Carter,  I/evi  Chapin,  John  Elder,  Joseph  Clark,  Moses  Bancroft, 
John  Savery,  Lewis  Stone,  Abel  Uolman,  Samuel  Traft,  Jabez  Stockwell, 
Joseph  Pratt,  the  widow  Mary  Bigelow,  Stephen  H.)lman,  and  the  widow  of 
Johnson  Watson.  In  182G,  ten  persons  living  in  the  northern  part  petitioiied 
the  General  Court  to  be  re-annexed  to  Worcester.  The  petitioners  were  given 
leave  to  withdraw,  and  until  1850  (although,  by  virtue  of  this  provision  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  they  were  citizens  of  Worcester,  and  exercised  rights 
there)  were  subject  to  duties  in  this  town ;  and  at  the  present  time,  by  the 
same  provision,  persons  living  in  the  limits  of  Oxford,  vote  and  pay  taxes  in 
Auburn. 

When  the  town  of  Ward  was  vested  with  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities of  other  municipalities,  the  American  Colonies  were  contending  with  the 
English  foe ;  the  contest  for  libertj'  had  only  bcgim ;  independence  had^been 
declared^  but  it  had  yet  to  bo  made  good  and  to  be  maintained.  Five  years 
of  fighting  followed  ;  and,  during  this  time  the  town  of  Ward,  as  will  be  seen, 
endured  to  the  utmost,  and  w:is  liot  lacking  in  patriotism  and  more  substantial 
tokens  of  its  sympathy  in  and  with  the  common  cause.  The  names,  or  num- 
ber of  all,  either  of  parish  or  town,  who  served  in  the  war,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Jonathan  Stone  was  a  member  of  Timothy  Bigelow's  company  of 
minute-men  that  marched  from  Worcester  on  April  19,  1775 ;  and  his  son, 
Jonathan  Stone,  Jr.,  afterwards  made  lieutenant,  marched  at  the  same  time 
with  Benjamin  Flagg's  company. 

The  first  call  for  a  town  meeting  was  addressed  to  Edward  Davis,  justice  of 
the  •  peace,  who  was  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant  directed  to  ^some 
principal  inhabitant,"  who  should  warn  those  qualified  to  vote  to  assemble  and 
choose  officers.  Thomas  Drurjs  "yeoman,"  was,  it  api>ears,  a  "princiiwd 
inhabitant,"  and  from  his  warning  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  May  4,  1778, 
and  the  following  officers  elected :  Modenitor,  Edward  Davis ;  SclectmoD, 
Charles Eichardson,  Samuel  Edd}%  Nathan  Patch,  John  Ilart,  JouatKim  Cutler; 
Assessors,  Kathaniel  Scott,  Daniel  Griffith,  Comfort  Rice;  Clerk,  John 
Prantice ;  Treasurer,  Jonathan  Stone ;  Highway  Surveyors,  Jonas  Idchols, 
Israel  Phillips,  Thomas  Scott,  Timothy  Carter ;  Tything-men,  Peter  Hai*dy, 
John  Prentice ;  Committee  of  CoiTespondence,  Insi^ectiou  and  Safety,  David 
Bancroft,  William  Phipps,  Thomas  Baird ;  Hog-reeves,  Daniel  Fitts,  Jacob 
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Stevens  ;   Fcnce-yiewers,  Jonas  Bancroft,  Darios  Boyden  ;    Held-drireny 
Oliver  Curtis,  Jonathan  Stone,  Jr. 

At  this  time  the  swine  ran  at  large,  sometimes  yoked  and  ringed,  and  henee 
the  necessity  of  reeves,  drivers  and  fence-viewers.  The  conmion  red  deer,  (  Cer- 
vus  Vtrginianusj)  abounded  to  such  an  extent  that  deer-reeves  were  appointed, 
and,  although  such  officers  were  not  chosen  at  the  flrst  meeting,  they  were 
elected  at  different  times  subsequently.  The  duties'  of  the  committee  of 
inspection  and  safety  were  the  same  as  those  of  similar  committees  appointed 
in  other  towns  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  namely,  to  keep  the  town  informed 
of  the  doings  of  Congress,  State  government  and  of  other  towns ;  also,  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  of  suspected  Tories,  and  to  report  their  names  to  a  **  Vigilance 
Committee  "  of  the  State,  that  they  might  be  proceeded  against  if  their  conduct 
was  worthy  of  notice  " ;  also,  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  see  that 
no  British  goods,  especially  tea  and  molasses,  were  used  by  the  inhabitants ; 
andv  again,  to.  take  or  devise  any  measures  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
town. 

At  the  first  meetin<?  of  the  town  the  onlv  business  transacted  was  the  election 
of  officers.  At  the  second,  held  on  ^Liy  21,  1778,  the  warrant  contained  this 
article :  **To  see  what  sums  of  money  the  Town  will  grant  to  support  preaching 
in  s*d  Town.  For  reparation  of  highways.  And  defraying  other  Town 
idiarges  for  the  Courant  year.  Also  what  n^oney  the  Town  will  raise  to  apply 
to  the  purpose  of  hiring  men  to  serve  in  the  army  in  l)chalf  of  s*d  Town."  It 
wa^voted  to  raise  £125  to  support  preaching;  also  £100  for  repairing  high- 
ways, and  £500  for  hiring  men  '*  into  the  army."    Thus  .it  will  be  seen  t^t  at 

:  the  first  meeting  the  first  grant  was  to  provide  for  the  standing  order,  and 
that  the  largest  grant  was  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution. 

On  Aug.   26,  1779,  Capt.    Samuel   Eddy  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 

.  Cambridge  Convention  to  assist  in  framing  a  Bill  of  Rights  aud  Constitution. 
In  October,  1779,  Captain  John  Crowl,  of  tlie  committee  for  hiring,  men 

,.into  the  public  service,  ^exhibited  an  account  for  Expenditures  in  s'd, Trust, 

"  namely:  Fpr  2  men  to  Rhode  Island,  £120;  for  3  men  for 9  months,  at  .90 
.bush,  of  corn  each,  £972;  for  2  men  to  Rhode  Island,  £90.''  At  the  siune 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  £1,064  for  hiring. soldiers. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  May  1,  1780,  a  committee  **  appointed  by  the  town  of 

-.TVard  to  set  forth  and  exhibit  ye  sentiments  of  s'd  town  respecting  a  proposed 
Constitution  and  form  of  government  for  the  Commonwealth  of  iSIassachusett^, 
reported  thus :     • 


M 


^^  Voted ^  That  we  cordially  approve  of  s'd  Constitution  as  to  the  substance  thereof  as 
'  what  appears  to  ns  to  be  SaUrtarj'  and  well  adapted. 

•*  2nd.    We  beg  leave  however  (with  due  dofcreuce  to  the  Convention)  to  Surest 

that  we  look  upou  3'e  great  disproportion  proposed  in  the  matter  ©f  representation 

^'between  greater  aud  lesser  Towns  nierel}'  on  3*e  account  of  numbers  to  be  piiegnant 

with  dangerous  Consiequenees  with  respect  to  some  very  important  matters  therefore 
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we  coald  heartily  ivish  that  representation  might  be  weighed  by  ye  number  of  polls, 
which  woald  be  similar  to  3'C  proceedings  of  ye  Ilon'ble  Congress  and  some  neighboring 
well  regulated  States  that  have  been  attended  with  very  wholesome  effects,  and  that 
we  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  long  term  of  15  jcars  proposed  for  the  run  pf  a 
constitution  pre\ious.  to  any  revision,  amendment,  or  alteration  for  that  we  conceive 
the  mos^  wise,  and  wholesome  Sistem  of  Gov't  supposable  must  be  likely  to  need  some 
alteration,  or  amendmenlt,  at  least  as  to  certain  appendages  in  less  than  half  3'e  No. 
of.  15  years;  and  we  pray  the  matter  may  be  duly  Considered  and  we  hoj^e  to  be 
pardoned  in  thus  freely  opening  our  thots  in  these  affairs.  Ilespectfull}'  submitting 
these  matters  therefore  to  the  wisdom  and  candor  of  that  venerable  bodj*  we  shall 
rejoice  to  see  the  happifying  Establishment  of  Gov't  completed  as  soon  as  may  be.** 

At  the  first  election  of  state  officers  in  1780  the  town  gave  thirty-four  votes 
for  John  Hancock  for  governor,  and  twenty-nine  for  Artcmas  Ward  for 
lieutenant-governor. 

On  October  12,  1780,  the  town  voted  to  **  raise  the  sum  of  £4,215  to  be 
assessed  and  collected  forthwith  to  purchase  the  Quantity  of  Beef  for  ye 
army'';  and  in  December  following  £8,094  was  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose.  lu  August,  1781,  the  committee  on  hiring  soldFers  reported  liavtng 
^  Engaged  one  man  for  Ehode  Island  for  five  months  for  fifty  Bush,  of  Rie 
and  three  men  elsewhere  for  three  mouths  at  45  dollars  specie." 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  when  the  town,  like  many  or  all  others,  was  strag- 
gling with  an  inflated  currency  and  a  depleted  treasury,  and  when,  apparently, 
the  last  farthing  of  public  money  had  been  demanded  and  obtained  by  the  State, 
the  General  Court  called  upon  the  town  to  furnish  five  men  for  tho  public  ser- 
vice; and  in  this  strait,  sore  pressed  as  they  were,  the  inhabitants  grumbled 
not,  but  renewed  their  eikcrtions  with**  willing  minds,'' as  the  following  will 
show :  Th^  committee  for  furnishing  recruits  reported  that,  **  Con^sidering  the 
importance  of  the  present  requisition  from  Audiority  for  recruiting  tbo  Con- 
tiuental  Army  tohich  we  desire  ever  to  Keep  in  Vieto  as  an  Objett  of  the' Most 
interesting  of  any  Affair  that  respects  things  of  Temporary  Consideration^'*  it 
was  expedient  to  ofier  to  ^  any  man  to  the  number  of  five  £100  bard  money,  or 
18  ctilVes  of  middling  value,  and  those  calves  keep  free  of  cbifrge  to  them  during 
the  term  of  three  years  service,  and  50  silver  dollars  to  ^ch  man  on  his  march 
to  supply  him  with  pocket  money,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  of 
service  to  deliver  those  calves  at  what  ago  they  may  have  arrived."  Phincas 
Parsons  and  Timothy  Buxton  immediately  accepted  the  cash  offer,  and  John 
Todd  that  of  the  calves;  later  two  other  men  were  secured,  and  the  quota 
was  full  again. 

In  the  same  year  the  town  passed  the  following  resolutioos  ^  respecting  the 
non-admittance  of  those  persons  Commonly  Called  Absentees,  or  Refugees, 
alias  Tories  into  these  American  States,"  in  consequence  of  similar  resolves 
passed  by  the  town  of  Boston  and  sent  to  the  town  of  Ward :  **  And  therefore 
resolved  that  the  town  doth  highly  approve  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  (hose 
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Besolves  and  do  cxpoct  and  enjoin  it  upon  tho  committeo  of  correspondcnoe 
iospection  and  safety  of  this  town  and  their  successors  to  use  their  utmost  vig- 
ilance  to  detect  any  of  those  miscreants  who  may  presume  to  re-enter  this  tai^ 
of  freedom  and  mingle  with  tho  children  of  Liberty  contrary  to  the  laws  thereof. 
Besolved  that  on  cvqry  principle,  moral,  natural*  civil,  and  social,  the  prohibition 
of  their  becoming  Benizens  of  these  states  must  and  ^o^ght  to  be  absoI«|te.wd 
perpetual.  And  even  the  softer  passions  of  pity  and  compassion  forbid  their 
return  to  thiif'couiitry  since  should  they  bo  found  tUiereon  ^e  liave  tho'^realest 
reason  to  exi)ect  many  of  the  citizens  would  feel  themselves  impelled  from  a 
remembrance^ of  the  wanton  cruelty  and  barbarity  which  they  havoexperieneed 
immediately  at  their  hands,  or  by  their  chicauefy  and  instigation,  to  jretaliate 
even  to  thd  Death  of  the  object  of  their  rcscutmeot,  so  that  on  tliqono  hand 
our  Land  thore)>y  might  again  become  the- theatre  of  T>ldodshed  and  on,,  the 
other,  those  miserable  wretches  would  make  their  sudden  exit  to  fVe  wp,rU|.of 
spirits  for  which  wb.hayo  reason  to  fear,,  they  are  but-illy  prepared^^^therefore 
avaunt ;  ye  ingraies,  we  say  t  Begone-,  and  abide  tho  consec|ubnc&li  qf»yqur  Own 
choosing.  Besolved  the  town  clerk  be  and  hereby  is  directed  to  enroll  a  fiiir 
copy  of  these  resolutions  with  the  records  of  the  town,  there  to  abide  a  standing 
remembrance  of  tho  Sentiments  of  ihis  town  on  tho  subject.'' 

In  the  insurrection  of  1787  Capt.  Jonah  Goukling,  afterwards  colonel  in  the 
State  militia,  led  his  company  to  Worcester,  surrounded  the  court  house  and 
prevented  Judge  Artemas  Ward  opening  court.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned 
according  to  his  own  account,  ^  forty  days  and  forty  nights,**  and  in  addition, 
was  threatened  with  hanging. 

In  1837  the  name  of  the  town,  owing  to  its  similarity  to  •*  Ware ''and  the 
consequent  ccmfusion  in  the  transmission  of  letters,  was  changed  to  Auburx. 
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As  alo^dy  given,  tbe  first  aet  df  Ihe  incorporatdi  tojvn  was  to  grant  ..money 
for  religious  purposes.'  Tlte  elfftfch  edifice  was  heglm  iif  itYSjlind,  iUthojagh 
occui)ied  in  177G,  was  not  completed  as  late  as  1786 ;  owing,  doubttess,  to  the 
•* unfurnished  condition**  of  the  treasury.  Many  of  the  town  warrants  con- 
tained articles  in  regard  to  .the  completion  of  the  house,  and  that  for  March  2, 
1779,  this:  "To  see  if  the  town  will  give  order  to  have  the  meeting-house 
fully  finished  with  convenient  speed,  or  forthwith.** 

The  original  bouse  of  worship  had  neither  belfry  nor  steeple ;  these  have 
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been  added ,  and  the  edifice  now  is  of  the  prevailing  Congregational  type.  It 
stands,  facing  the  common,  a  few  rods  west  of  its  first  site.  The  church  was 
organized  on  January  25,  1776,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  secure  a  gospel 
minister.  Mr.  Josiah  Allen  declined  the  call  of  the  town  and  society,  and  Mr. 
James  Reed  also,  although  the  latter  was  offered  one  thousand  bushels  of  com 
and  thirty  cords  of  wood,  annually,  for  his  suppoit  during  his  continuance  in 
the  pastoral  office.  On  December  30,  1782,  it  was  voted  **to  have  a  Weekly 
Contribution  on  each  Lord's  Day  we  shall  have  public  Worship,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  pulpit ;  and  that  said  committee  collect  and  apply  the 
same  accordingly.  And  that  such  money  as  may  bo  enclosed  in  paper  and 
marked  with  ye  sum  and  Contributor's  name  to  be  allowed  and  discounted  to 
the  amount  thereof  on  the  Ministerial  tax  of  Such  Contributor."  This  was  the 
first  step  in  this  town  towards  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

There  was  no  settled  pastor  till  1784,  when,  on  October  11,  the  town  con- 
curred with  the  church  in  ordaining  Mr.  Isaac  Bailey,  on  November  3.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  given  **£G0  in  settlement  and  £G0  annually,  including  twenty-five 
cords  of  wood,"  which  was  "put  up  at  vendue,"  at  town  meeting.  Mr.  Bailey 
remained  until  his  death  in  1814.  His  successors  were :  Enoch  Pond,  1815  to 
1828;  Minor  G.  Pratt,  1828  to  1818;  Charles  Chamberlin,  1851  to  1853; 
L.  I.  Hoadley,  1854  to  18o8  ;  Darwin  Adams,  1858  to  18G0 ;  Charles  Kendall, 
18G0  to  18G6;  D.  W.  Richardson,  18G6  to  1868;  George  French,  1868  to 
1869  ;  Elnathan  Davis,  1869  to  1879.  The  hundredth  anniversary  of  (he  for- 
mation  of  the  Congregational  Church  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  26,  1876. 

In  1815,  on  February  9,  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town,  at  a  place  called  Warrenvillo.  The  letlei"s-missive,  inviting  the 
churcbes  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  Worcester  and  Sutton 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Jonah  Gonlding  to  fellowship  a  number  of  their  faith 
and  order  in  Ward  and  Oxford,  were  issued  by  the  church  in  Sutton.  Jonah 
Gonlding  and  Samuel  Warren  were  leaders  in  this  movement,  gave  the  com- 
munion service  and  the  land  for  the  house  of  worship,  which  they  built.  At 
the  death  of  the  former,  the  church  received  a  legacy  of  $158.47.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Going  of  Worcester  otleja  supplied  the  pulpit,  either  in  person  or  by  young 
men  then  preparing  for  the 'ministry  under  his  tuition.  The  pastors  of  this 
church  were :  Elders  Isaac  Dwinell,  Elias  McGregory  and  John  Paine.  The 
latter  served  the  society  for  ten  years  till  1837,  when  it  was  disbanded,  the 
majority  of  the  members  uniting  with  others  to  form  the  North  Oxford  Baptist 
Church.  The  house  of  worship,  which  stood  where  the  burial-yard  now  is, 
was  removed,  used  for  a  tannery,  and  afterwards  burnt. 

In  1870,  a  Catholic  mission  was  established,  and  a  chapel  built  at  Stoneville, 
by  the  St.  John*s  Society  of  Worcester. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  town  received  early  attention.  On  March 
29,  1779,  £200  was  appropriated  for  school  purposes,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
the  town  was  divided  into  five  school  squadrons  or  districts.     Later,  there  was 
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aa  article  in  tho  tnirn  warrant  **  to  see  if  tbo  towa  will  bold  a  school  about  the 
oentre,  specinllj  nnd  particularly  for  iiistructiou  of  ye  youlb  in  writing,  cipher- 
eriog  and  spelling  orthogmphically."  The  first  school  coniintttee  was  appointed 
on  May  4, 1780«  and  consisted  of  Jonathan  Stone,  Darius  Boydcn,  Jesse  StonCt 
John  Prentice  and  Andrew  CrowK  The  town  is  now  divided  into  six  districts ; 
the  number  of  pupils  is  alH>ut  one  hundred ;  the  school  buildings  and  property 
are  valued  at  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  last  appropriation  for 
schools  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

,  A  public  library  was  founded  in  1872  by  William  Craig,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  town  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  library,  on  condition  that  a  like  amount, 
for  the  same  purpose,  was  appropriated  by  the  town.  The  library  contains 
Itbout  eight  hundred  volumes,  and  is  supported  by  the  increase  of  the  fund, 
and  by  town  grants. 

.  At  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  indeed  for  many  years  thereafter,  the 
,  only  cluster  of  houses  was  near  the  church  and  common,  on  the  summit  of  a 
.  hill  ifear  the  centre  of  the  township ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings  and  inhabitants, at  this  centre,  there  has  Iteeu  little  change  in  a  hundred 
years.  It  is,  however,  a  neat  and  trim,  well-ishadcd  villnge,  aud  its  appearance 
l>9tokens  thrift  and  comfort.  Fifty  years  ago,  thcris  were  two  classes  in  town ; 
namely,  the  aristocracy  and  the  yeomanry.  Only  the  farmer  class  exists  at 
the  present  time. 

Frqm  tho  centre  radiate  four  roads,  —  north,  cast,  south  and  west;  and  on 

these  and  their  branches,  despite  the  ftequcnt  cropping  out  of  Merrimac 

schist  and  gneiss,  are  the  farms  and  tilled  lauds  that  make  Auburn  what  it 

claims  to  be,  —  a,  produqing^  agricultural  district.     The  adjacent  hills  were 

occupied  at  tl)e  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  to-day  some  are  held  by  the 

lineal  male  descendants  of  the  first  settlers.    Tho  soil  is  a  dark,  strong  loam, 

.  growi;ig  lighter  ip  the  southern  part  of  the- town,  and  produces  abundantly. 

.  North  of  the  centre,  distant  two  miles,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  highlands, 

^  Stonevil]e,-a  neat  manufacturing  village  on  Kettle  Brook.     Here,  for  many 

yf  ars  previous  to  1835,  was  a  fulling-mill,  built  and  operated  by  Samuel  Clark, 

where  cloth,  made  on  hand-looms,  was  dressed.     In  1835,  or  thereabouts, 

^fremy  Stone  .built,  a  few  rods  below  the  old  mill  on  Kettle  Brook,  the  present 

stone  structure,  uo\y  used  for  a  cptton-mill.     This  was  intended  for  a  woolen- 

mill,  but  contained  at  first  only  fulling  machinery.     After  the  death  of  Jeremy 

.S(one,   the    property   was  sold  to  Loring  F.   Perry,  on   Sept.    14,   1839. 

,Ilufus  Hastings  was  the  next  owner,  and   on  Feb.  2,   1842,  the  Stoneville 

.  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  Rufus  Hastings  was  president  and  A.  L. 

Ackley  agent,  bought  the  mill  and  village.     John  C.  Farnum  &  Co.  were  in 

possession  iu  1857,  and  then  failed.     On  June  4,  1859,  John  Smith  of  Barre 

))ought  the  entire  property,  nnd  his  son^,  C.  W.  &  J.  E.  Smith  of  TVorces- 

..tcr,  arc  now  .owners  and  operators.     Cotton  sheeting  is  made  here,  and  one 

hqndred  and  twenty  thousand  yards  are  produced  per  month,  with  the. aid  of 
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four  thousand  eight  hundred  spindles  and  seventy-five  operatives. "  In  the 
same  village,  owned  by  the  same  firm  and  operated  by  II.  M.  Witter  &  Co., 
is  a  worsted-mil  1 9  employing  two  thousand  five  hundred  warps,  seventy-five 
operatives,  and  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yards  of  tape  and 
trimmings  a  day. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  the  Blackstone,  is  Larnedville,  built  and 
owned  by  B.  F.  Larned,  a  resident  of  Auburn.  This  privilege  tras  oeeupTed, 
a  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  by  Charles  Richardson,  who  had  a  saw  and  grist 
mill  here.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph  Richardson,  of  whonii  Leon- 
ard Rice  bought  the  property  on  Dec.  29,  1837.  Anson  Sanborn  was 
afterward  in  possession,  and  sold  to  John  Densmore,  who  rebuilt,  improved 
and  enlarged  both  dam  and  buildings.  Otis  N.  Pond  was  the  next  owner,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Philander  Pond.  Afterward  the  firm-name  was  Pond  A 
Larned  ;  then  Baker  &  Rhodes,  W.  Baker  &  Co.,  and  Baker  &  Larned.  B.  F. 
Larbed  is  now  sole  proprietor  of  mill  and  village,  and  manufactures  satinets 
and  union  cassimcres,  of  which  thirty-five  thousand  yards  a  month  are  pro- 
duced by  means  of  sixty  operatives,  and  four  sets  of  macbincfry. 

At  Drury*s  Pond  one  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  the  town  was  formerly  a 
flour  and  grist  mill,  and,  later,  a  shoddy  and  saw  mill.  This  is  not  now  im- 
proved. Near  this  place  is  the  station  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  branch 
of  the  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  o|>ened  March  14,  1838.  The  track  enters 
the  town  on  the  north,  at  the  foot  of  Pakachong  Hill  and  skirts  it  to  the  south. 
The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  enters  the  western  territory  of  the  town,  but 
has  no  station  within  it. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town,  at  Warrenville,  is  a  tannery,  established 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  now  operated  by  John  Warren,  a  descendant  of  the 
original  founder. 

Auburn  was  a  post-town  in  1823,  and  at  that  time  the  post^flSce  was  at  the 
centre,  in  the  store  of  Zebulon  Cary,  who  was  postmaster.  He  was  follbwed 
in  this  office  by  Lyman  Gale,  Minor  G.  Pratt,  E.  M.  Knowles;  Willmm  Budce 
and  Alvin  Howe,  the  present  postmaster.  In  1842,*  the  office  ^iras  removed 
to  the  railroad  station,  and  is  now  near  it  in  a  dwelling»house. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellioh,  Auburn  contributed  ninety-seven  men ;  fire 
more,  than  required  by  the  State.  The  first  town  meeting  held  to  consider  war 
measures,  was  called  on  May  (1,  18G1,  when  one  thousand  dollars  was  voted 
on  behalf  of  the  war.  On  June  G,  of  the  same  year,  the  town  voted  to  soud 
five  dollars  to  each  volunteer  then  in  service.  On  July  26,  1862,  a  bounty  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  oflei'ed  by  the  town,  and  increased  by  private 
subscription  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  At  the  sume  meeting  a 
committee  of  six,  one  in  each  ^school  district,  was  chosen  to  ^  encourage  en- 
listments." On  Aug.  23,  1862,  the  town  offered  one  hundred  dollars  to 
those  who  entered  the  service  for  nine  months,  and  to  this  amount  was  added 
five  dollars  from  private  purses.    In  1861,  the  bounty  voted  was  one  hundred 
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aod  tweaty-five  dollars,  and  so  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  The  total 
war  expenses  amounted  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  tbirty*five  dollars, 
besides  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. A  granite  shaft  was  erected  in  1870,  in  the  lower  cemetery, 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
It  bears  these  names :  B.  B.  Jeunison,  Rhodes  Stafford,  William  Hart,  Wil- 
liam H.  Lcgg,  E.  D.  Stowell,  Daniel  L.  IIo%vctt,  Edward  B.  Stowell,  George 

F.  Newton,  George  S.  Willinms,  George  D.  Rice,  Henry  G.  Newton,  James 
Dolligan,  Joseph  Delany,  John  G.  Bean,  M.  M.  Levering. 

Auburn  has  been  represented  in  the  General  Court  by  Capt.  Samuel  Eddy, 
in  1787 ;  Joseph  Stone,  1788, 1806 ;  Jon:ih  Goulding,  1810, 1811 ;  Recompense 
Gary,  1814,  1816;  Samuel  Boydcn,  1829;  Daniel  Green,  1832,  1833;  Minor 

G.  Pratt,  1834 ;  Edward  Rice,  1835  ;  Isaac  Stone,  1836 ;  Israel  Stone,  1837 ; 
Samuel  Eddy  and  Lewis*  Eddy,  1838;  William  Emerson,  184 1^;  Hervey  Ban- 
croft, 1842 ;  Thomas  Merrium,  1843 ;  William  Cruig,  Nathaniel  Stone ;  A.  L. 
Ackley,  1850,  1851 ;  John  Wurren,  1853 ;  Emory  Stone,  1854 ;  Marcus  Bar- 
rett, 1858 ;  Elbridge  G.  Warren,  1862 ;  Ezra  Rice,  1868 ;  Warren  Sibley^ 
1873. 

Jacob  Whitman  Bailey,  son  of  the  first  pastor,  was  an  eminent  naturalist, 
inventor  of  Bailey's  Indicator,  and  of  improvements  in  the  microscope.  lie 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and,  later  in  life,  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  called  the 
^  father  of  microscopical  science."  He  died  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor, on  Feb.  6,  1857. 

Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  the  second  pastor  of  the  Auburn  Congregational  church, 
was  the  founder  of  Bangor  (Maine)  Theological  Seminary,  and  for  many  years 
its  senior  professor.     He  is  now  living. 

Thomas  Green,  brother  of  Daniel  Green,  physician  to  the  town  for  fifty 
years,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  attained  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  died  March  12,  1812. 

Jonah  Goulding  AVarren,  was  born  in  Auburn  on  Sept.  11,  1812;  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1835,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1838;  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago,  111.,  until 
1849,  and  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Street  Baptist  Church  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  until 
1855,  when  he  became  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Union, 
and  held  that  position  until  1872.  In  1857,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  is  still  living, 
and  resides  in  Newton,  Mass. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  statistics  of  the  place,  derived  from  the  census  and 
other  sources  are  given  in  conclusion :  Area,  8,997  acres ;  dwellings,  198 ;  fami- 
lies, 254;  polls,  290;  voters,  219;  farms,  78;  acreage  of  same,  6,545  acres; 
do.  of  cultivated  lands,  2,084  acres ;  horses,  139 ;  cows,  372.  Value  farm 
property,  $494,634;  do.  farm  products,  $120,689. 
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Capital  invested  in  manufactuFes,  $115,000.     Value  of  products,  $253,000; 
number  persons  employed,  256. 

Total  valae  of  all  products, $378,689  00 

Value  personal  estate,         .        •        •        .       :•        .       $120,584  00 

^«     real  estate, 434,175  00 

Totol, $554,759  00 

Bate  of  taxation,  $14  per  $1,000. 

{Population,    1784, 478   (90  families). 

«  1810, 540 

"  1820,  •        • .603 

**  1880, 690  * 

"  1840, 649 

«  1850, 859 

''  i860,  . 914 

'«  1875,  .        .  ......  1,238 
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town  was  origiDally  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  as  such  was  known  as  tke 
^Kortfarwest  Quarter."  This  tract  of  land  was  included  in  the  purchase  made 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1686,  by  Henry  Willard,  Joseph  Bowlamd- 
son,  Joseph  Foster,  Benjamin  TVillard  and  C37)rian  Stevens,  of  Joseph  Trask, 
alias  Paagushen,  of  Fennicooke ;  and  Job,  alias  Pompomamy,  of  Natick;  and 
Simon  Pittcum,  alias  Wananacompom,  of  Wamisick;  and  Sosowannow  of 
Natfck;  and  James  Wiser^  alias  Qualapunit,  of  Natick; — these  five  Indians 
dwelling  in  His  Majesty's  territory  in  America — for  **  twenty- three  pounds  in 
,hand  paid,*^  tbe  said  ^Indians  for  themselves  and  all  their  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  did  freely,  fully,  and  absolutely,  give,  grant,  bar- 
gain, sell,  alien,  enfeofiec,  make  over,  and  confirm  unto  the  above-uamed  Wil- 
lard, Bowlandson,  Foster,  Benjamin  Willard,  and  Stevens,  their  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  aud  assigns,  a  certain  tract  of  land,  containing  twelve 
,  mil^s  square,  according  to  the  butts  and  bounds  as  described  in  the  indenture.** 
This  instrument  is  dated  ^^Anno  Itegni  Regis  Jacob,  Secund.  1686,"  and  is 
duly  signed  and  acknowledged  March  15,  1686.  Nearly  thirty  years  elapsed 
after  this  date  before  any  further  action  was  taken  regarding  the  ownership  or 
the  settlement  of  this  territory.  But  not  far  from  the  end  of  that  interval,  to 
wit,^f*eb.  23, 1713,  an  act  was  obtained  from  the  Great  and  General  Court  con- 
firming to  the  heirs  of  the  Wiltards  the  Indian  title  of  1686,  ^  provided  that 
wkhiu  seyen  years  sixty  families  be  settled  in  the  territory."  In  order  to  effect 
such  A.  settlement,  the  owners  who  were  of  small  means,  associated  with  tbem 
several  gentlemen  of  substance,  who  together  constituted  a  Proprietors'  Com- 
pany. Their  associates  were:  Hon.  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester; 
Pciin  Townsend,  Paul  Dudley,  Addington  Davenport,  Adam  Winthrop,  Thomas 

■  r  .  

Hutchinson,  Esquires ;  Thomas  Fitch,  merchant ;  John  White,  gentleman,  all  of 
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Boston ;  Thomns  How,  Esq.,  of  Marlborough ;  John  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
stock; William  Dudley,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury;  John  Farusworlh  of  Groton, 
yeoman  ;  the  children  and  heirs  of  Peter  Bulkely,  late  of  Concord,  dece:ised, 
and  in  right  of  said  Peter;  Moses  Parker  of  Chelmsford,  j^eoman  ;  and  Jacob 
Stevens  of  Stow,  yeoman.  When  the  seven  years  were  completed  it  was 
found  that  the  condition  had  been  fulfilled.  Several  of  the  sixty  families  of 
Rutland  had  their  residence  in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  others  were  added  to 
them  from  time  to  time  till  the  proprietors,  at  a  meeting  held  Nov.  7,  1738, 
pa:3sed  several  votes  having  reference  to  the  formation  here  of  a  new  town. 
They  voted :  — 

First.  That  some  spot  as  near  the  centre  of  the  North-west  Quarter  as  con- 
venience allows,  be  found  and  pitched  upon  for  setting  the  meeting-house,  io 
the  midst  of  some  considerable  quantity  of  good  land  fit  for  settlement. 

Second.  That  one  lot  for  the  minister  ordained  there,  and  another  lot  for  the 
school  forever,  each  of  fifty  acres  of  good  land,  be  laid  out  in  a  convenient 
place  near  said  spot  pitched  up<m  for  the  meeting-house. 

Third.  That  sixty-six  other  lots  of  good  land,  of  fifly  acres  each,  as  near  as 
may  bo  to  the  said  spot  for  the  meeting-house,  be  laid  out  for  homesteads ;  and 
when  any  of  the  said  sixty-six  lots  fall  short  in  quality,  to  be  made  up  in,  quan- 
tity. 

The  other  articles  acted  upon  at  this  meeting  assessed  a  tax,  laid  out 
highways,  appointed  collectors  and  a  treasurer.  The  next  thing  necesaiuy 
was  to  have  the  whole  tract  surveyed  into  lots  and  farms.  When  the  survey 
was  completed,  its  plans  bore  the  signature  of  Samuel  Willard,  contractor,. and 
Henry  Lee,  surveyor.  The  proprietors  held  a  meeting  at  the  Light  Ilouao 
Tavern  in  Boston,  Dec.  5,  1748,  at  which  a  large  number  were  present.  In 
pursuance  of  votes  passed  at  this  meeting  the  proprietors'  committee  presented 
a  petition  *^to  set  off  &  Erect  the  sd  North-Western  Quarter  with  all  the 
Inhabitants  into  a  Town  or  otherwise  into  a  separate  District  with  all  the  privi- 
lidges  &  powers  of  a  Town.**  .   , 

7b  His  Ezeellency,  TTw.  Shirlcff,  Esq,  CapU  Oeneral  S  Owemattr  in  Cheefe  in  S  over  Sis 
Maj^v^  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  and  Viec  Admiral  of  the  sMs^S 
to  the  Honorable  Bis  Maj^if  Council  and  Hjuse  of  Rcprtscntalices  in  General  Court  assem- 
Wed    .  . 

^^  The  petition  of  the  committee  of  the  Pi'oprletors  of  the  Township  of  Bntland  (the 
original  settlers  part  excepted)  in  the  County  of  Worcester  in  sd  Fh>viDoe  in  behalf  of 
themselves  &  sd  Proprietors  &  according  to  their  votes  &  Direclibns,  Humbly  sheweth. 
That  the  sd  Proprietors  have  been  for  above  these  fifteen  Years  at  great  &  Conttant 
Paiqs  &  Expense  of  time  and  many  hundred  Founds  in  Running  the  Bounds,  sonrej- 
ing  Dividing  &  Laying  Out  Lots,  finding  out  &  clearing  Roads,  Building  of  Bridges, 
setling  Inhabitants  &  paying  for  Pfcaching  in  the  North  Western  Quarter  of  the  Town 
ship  of  Rutland.  That  the  sd  North  Westerly  Quarter  is  a  bonte  the  Quantity  pf  sbc 
miles  Square  more  or  less  according  to  the  plan  here**^  exhibited  boqnded .  East  North 
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Easterlir-aboat  six  miles  on  the  North  Easterly  Quarter  of  said  T6wiishi(>»  Sooth  Sooth 
Bosterlj  abootc  six  miles,  partly  on  the  original  settlers  Quarters  ds  i>artly  on  the  West 
wing  of  sd  Township.  West  South  Wcstcrh*  about  six  miles  partly  on  Brantrce  Grant 
&  partly  on  IIarclwick«  North  North  Westerly  on  Ntchaway  so  called.  That  there  are 
DOW  Settled  on  sd  Quarter  near  Thirty  famillys  consisting  of  abore  one  hundred  souls 
who  stand  in  need  of  a  Settled  Gospel  Ministry  &  Ordinances  and  the  Adult  are  Earn* 
estly  Desirous  of  them,  but  cannot  obtain  them  without  a  proper  Encouragement  by 
your  excellent}'  &  Honours.  That  the  sd  proprietors  in  view  Of  sd  Quarter  being 
erected  into  a  Town  have  given  Laid  out  &  set  apart  a  fifty  acre  lot  of  Choice  Good 
Land  d:  another  Farm  of  Two  Hundred  Fort}'  Sex-en  Acres  for  the  first  Orthordox  Min* 
ister  that  shall  be  ordained  there,  and  a  fifty  acre  Lot  for  the  use  of  a  School  there 
forever  And  therefore  jour  petitioners  Earnest!}-  Desire  That  jt  Excell*^  and 
Honours  would  in  your  Great  Wisdom  Sett  off  &  Erect  the  sd  North  Western  Quarter 
withiiU  the  Inhabitants  into  a  Town  or  otherwise  into  a  Separate  District  with  all  the 
priviledgcs  d:  Powers  of  a  Town  so  far  as  to  Chuse  All  Sorts  of  Town  Ofldcers  among 
themselves  ds  make  all  kinds  of  Rules  on  the  Inhabitants  of  sd  District  for  building 
houses  for  Publick  worship  settling  <&  maintaining  ministers  laying  out  d;  making  roads 
and  f  ^r  all  other  Services  of  a  Public  Nature  which  any  Towns  in  iho  Proiince  are  by 
taw  Ehablcd  to  do.  Only  reserving  to  themselves  the  Liiicrty  allowed  bj-  Charter  and 
the  Laws'of  Joining  in  Common  with  the  other  freeholders  of  sd  Township  in  chusidg' 
and  being  Chosen  Representatives  to  Scr\'c  in  the  Gcnl  Assembly  as  alsf>  Desiring  the' 
Powtrof  assessing  Leveling  &  Raising  a  Tax  of  Sixpence  Old  Tenor  upon  every 
Standanl  acre  in  sd  District  for  the  first  five  Years  next  Ensuing  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses above  sd  Excepting  only  sd  land  granted  to  sd  ministers  and  school  wh.  sdTas 
in,  thcjr  present  Infant  &  feeble  State  of  less  than  .Thirt3-  Families  is  of  absolute  neces- 
sity for  them.  And  your  Petitioners  miglit  humbl}-  offer  the  following  among  otheie 
Weighty  Reasons  1 — The  sd  Quarter  is  nearly  a  Square  body  of  generall}-  good  Land 
suitable  &  sufficient  for  such  a  Town  or  District.  2  —  The  Center  of  sd  Quarter  i» 
aboute  Ten  miles  Distant  from  the  place  of  worship  of  the  Original  settlers  and  some 
parts  of  sd  Quiirter  about  fourteen  miles  off.  Avery  heav}-  Inconvenience  either  to 
bo  warned  to  their  common  Town  Meetings  or  to  attend  them  or  to  serve  as  Tow'n 
OflSeers  for  so  gi'cat  an  Extent.  &d  —  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Original  Settlers  part 
ore  so  senuble  of  this  hardship  as  the}'  have  expressed  their  AVillingness  above  four 
years  and  nine  months  ago  of  the  sd  North  Westerly  Quarter  being  dcteeshe<l  from 
them,  as  appears  bj-  their  .attested  vote  herewith  offered.  4  &  Lastly*.  Upon  yout 
Excellency  &  Honors  now  granting  the  sd  District  there  are  so  many  people  straight- 
ened in  other  places  ready  to  move  into  this  as  afford  a  most  rational  prospect  that  in 
case  of  another  war  the  sd  Quarter  will  grow  so  full  of  people  -as,  instead  of  needing 
solcliers  stationed  among  them  at  the  Publick  charge  for  their  Defense,  they  will  not 
only  be  sufficiently  able  with  the  Devine  lielp  to  Defend  themselves  but  also  have  num- 
beril  to  spare  for  the  Defense  of  other  places  above  them.  And  your  Petitioners  shall 
ever  pray  as  Bound,  &c.  Thomas  Prince, 

JoxAS  CLAnk,  '    • 

Thomas  Hubuabd, 
CoRXELics  Waldo, 

ProprUs  Committee.*^ 

This  pctitioil  was  signed  by  the  proprietors*  committee  and  twenty-c^ight 
iiuabiiantsi  and  duty  presented  to  the  governor  and  council.     In  the  follow- 
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ing  June,  1749,  the  north-west  qimrtcr  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
Rutland  District.  The  inhabitants  acquired  a  legal  corporate  existence,  with 
all  the  rights  belonging  to  a  town,  save  only  that  of  being  represented  in  the 
General  Court.  The  grave  questions  which  agitated  the  Colony  prior  to  the 
Revolution  made  it  important  to  tl)o  district  to  be  represented  in  the  General 
Court.  Its  population  had  been  more  than  doubled  since  its  incorporation, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  town.  Accordingly,  in  a 
warrant  issued  March  15,  1773,  the  article  num1)ered  eight  reads:  **To  see 
if  the  District  will  petition  the  Great  and  General  Court  to  be  set  off  as  a  town, 
or  to  act  anything  relative  thereto.**  The  meeting  was  held  in  April,  when  the 
proposition  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  committee  chosen  to  present  th6 
petition.  Between  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  February  and  that  in  June, 
Gov.  Hutchinson  had  been  succeeded  in  office  by  Guge,  who,  it  is  believed, 
caused  the  name  of  his  predecessor  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  instead  of  Barre, 
as  petitioned.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Hutchinson  came  into  existence  as  a 
town  amid  the  birth-throes  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  last  days  of  the  existence 
of  a  House  of  Representatives  under  the  Provincial  Charter.  The  District  did 
not  assume  the  functions  of  a  town  until  the  January  following  its  incorpora- 
tion. But  in  August  previous  it  voted  to  "pay  the  town's  proportion  for  sap* 
port  of  the  Congress  to  be  holden  at  Philadelphia,"  and  also  chose  a  **  Committee 
of  Safety.**  And  on  the  12th  of  September,  eight  days  before  the  assembling 
of  Congress,  a  movement  was  made  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia.  The 
first  legal  town  meeting  of  Hutchinson  was  held  Jan.  10,  1778,  when  it 
was  voted  to  "accept  the  Continental  Congress  Resolves  in  full,**  and  Deacen 
John  Mason  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge. 
This  town  bore,  since  its  full  incorporation,  June  17,  1774,  the  name  of 
Hutchinson.  The  public  course  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  had  made  it  ^  an 
odious  name  to  all  earnest  patriots.  The  people  of  this  town  could  not 
patiently  endure  to  date  their  letters,  or  subscribe  their ^names,  or  anywhere 
report  themselves  as  belonging  to  Hutchinson ;  after  bearing  the  reproach  as. 
long  as  they  could,  they  resolved  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  it 
changed,  and  for  this  purpose  a  town  meeting  was  called,  and  a  petition  to  the 
legislature  was  adopted.  The  phraseology  of  the  petition  was  sufficiently 
emphatic  to  express  the  feeling  of  the'  people.  The  petition  took  the  usual 
course;  and  on  the  7th  of  November—- four  months  and  three  days  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  an  act  was  piissed,  entitled,  **An  Act  for 
discontinuing  the  name  of  a  Town  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  lately  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  and  calling  the  same  Barro.**  The 
petitioners  suggested  the  name  of  Wilkes.  At  whose  instance  the  name  of 
Barre*  was  given  to  the  town  is  not  known.    In  October,  177G,  the  town 

*  This  same  was  giten  in  booor  of  Col.  laaae  Barr^,  a  distingnitlied  member  of  Parilameni  and 
fHend  of  tbo  Colonies.  He  wbm  bom  in  Dnblin  about  1726,  tbe  son  of  Peter  Bari]^  a  refugee  ftom 
Franco-    He  entered  Triuity  College,  Doblin,  at  tbe  age  of  fiHirteen,  and  abortly  afUnrazda 
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voted  **to  authorize  tho  present  House  of  Representatives  to  frame  a  Constitution 
of  Govemmeot  for  the  State."  But  when  the  Constitatiou  had  been  framed, 
and  the  vote  was  taken  on  its  acceptance  eighteen  months  later,  April  S7, 
1778,  the  town,  acting  with  a  great  majorit j  of  the  people  of  the  State,  rejected- 
it.  Not  long  after  a  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  to  wit.  May  1,  1781, 
arose  the  famous  **  Barre  Slave  Case,**  a  detailed  account  of  which,  from  the 
learned  and  accurate  pen  of  Professor  Emory  Washburn,  was  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  ^Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society." 

Of  the  first  settlers,  Henry  Lee  of  Worcester  was  an  earnest  and  efficient  pro- 
moter of  the  prosperity  of  tho  incipient  town.  He  was  the  father  of  five  sons,  all. 
of  whom  settled  here.  lie  was  born  in  Ipswich,  May  16, 1686,  and  died  in  Con- 
cord, Feb.  25,  1745.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his  day,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  having  been  one  of  the  justices  of  the  sessions  of  the  county, 
and  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Worcester. 

James  CaUlwell,  an  early  settler,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Morrison)  Caldwell,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  1718-19,  and 
settled  in  Worcester.  Ho  remained  there,  however,  4iot  many  years,  for 
prior  t6  tho  year  1730  he  hod  removed  to  the  ^North-west  Quarter."  James 
Caldwell,  tradition  says,  came  before  his  father  William,  ^^uid  lived  alone  ail 
one  winter  under  a  shelving  rock";  then  erected  his  house,  the  first  frames 
house  in  the  place.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  ownership  of  sixteen 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

But  there  were  settlers  here  before  the  Lees  and  Caldwclls.  The  earliest, 
it  is  believed,  was  Joshua  Osgood,  born  in  Andovcr,  Sept.  2,  1694,  who  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  tho  "North-west  Quarter"  in  1726.  Pie  is  represented  to 
have  been  a  substantial  and  excellent  citizen^  Both  he  and  his  wife  lived  to  a 
very  great  age,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  therr  duties  to  God  and  roan ; 
especially  heedful  of  that  most  ancient  command,  **  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  —  their  posterity  numbering,  it  is  computed,  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  souls.  A  little  later  came  two  important  and  influential 
settlers  from  AVorcostcr,  —  Jotbam  Rico  and  James  Holden ;  and  these  were 
followed  in  a  few  years  ( 1753)  by  Jonas  Kice  from  tlie  same  town.  The  latter 
was -a  son  of  Jonas  Rice,  the  "  first  settler  "  of  Worcester,  known  in  its  history 
as  the  **  father  of  the  town."  He  filled  many  town  offices,  some  of  them  to  the 
olose  of  his  life.  In  1753,  when  eighty,  years  old,  ho  was  appointed  one  of 
the  justices  of  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  Worcester  County,  in  which 
office  he  died  during  the  same  year.'  Jonas,  the  son,  who  came  to  this,  town, 
was  for  many  years  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  died  in  1793,  at  tho  age  ^f 
eighty-si^  years.  On  the  same  farm  which  he  .tilled  now  resides  his  great- 
grandson, —  Hon.  Henry  10.  Rice,  —a  member  of  the  board  of  county  com- 

entered  the  army  oa  ensign;  he  became  licntcnant,  a  ronjor  of  brigade,  and  finally  adjntant» 
genetaL  Daring  his  political  career  Barrd  was  First  Lord  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Vice-Treasorer 
dflr^laddfi  auffCler'.£  of  tb^  Pells.    He  died  aged  aoveuty-sis. 
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missioDers.  Jothnm  Rico  was  of  another  family,  though  from  the  same  town; 
a  man  of  great  energy,  whom  no  hardships  could  daunt,  no  dangers  alarm. 
When  he  came,  there  were  no  roads,  and  he  picked  bis  way  throngh  the  woods, 
between  here  and  Rutland,  guided  by  marked  trees.  It  is  a  family  tradition 
that  he  brought  on  his  horse  before  hiin  a  little  boy  but  four  years  old,  and 
that  they  sj^eut  the  first  night  in  the  woods,  the  father  placing  the  saddle  over 
the  boy  to  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  kindling  a  fire  to  frighten  away  the 
wild  beasts.  Cyrus  Rice,  who  resided  in  Worcester,  removed  to  this  place ; 
he  subsequently  removed  to  Conway,  where  he  was  the  first  settler.  *  Here  be 
was  soon  joined  by  Israel  Gates  and  Robert  Hamilton  of  this  town,  and  the 
descendants  of  these  three  men  have  been  among  the  most  influential  and 
respected  inhabitants  of  Conway.  Of  those  who  came  here  about  the  time  of 
the  Rices  was  the  above-named  James  Holden.  He  was  evidentlv  a  man  of 
character  and  weight,  since  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  AVorcester  before 
bis  removal  to  the  ^  North-west  Quarter."  His  descendants  have  been  highly 
respectable.  Josiah,  his  son,  was  father  of  James  and  Moses,  who  were  active 
and  energetic  citizens.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  early 
settlers ;  to  tell  of  the  Cunninghams,  Davises,  Heatous,  Stevenses  and  Hills, 
or  of  Marmadukc  Black,  commonly  known  as  "the  old  Duke/*  by  birth  a 
Scotchman,  who  lived  a  short  time  at  Noddle's  Island,  and  thence  removed  to 
this  place,  where  he  purchased  what  is  now^hown  as  the  ^^Bemis  Farm,**  and 
became  a  man  of  much  influence ;  or  of  the  Wallises,  Forbushes,  Nourses  and 
Metcaffs,  all  meii  of  substance ;  or  of  the  two  brothers  Jonathan  and  Nehemiah 
Allen,  the  former  of  whom  set  out  the  first  orchard  in  tho  place,  having^ 
brought  from  Lexington  forty  apple-trees  and  his  young  wife  on  the  back  .df 
his  horse.  All  these  heads  of  families,  and  others  to  the  number  of  thirty^ 
were  here  before  or  near  1750.  They  were  for  the  most  part  a  God-fi^anng 
people,  and  highly  prized  the  ordinances  of  religion,  which  were  the  strength, 
and  glory  of  New  England. 

Associated  with  those  already  mentioned  were  Deacon  John  Mason,  Nathan 
Sparhawk,  Asa  Hapgood  and  Deacon  Andrew  Parker.  •  The  last  named  came 
from  Lexington,  and  possessed  many  of  tho  traits  exhibited  by  his  blood- 
relation  of  Kevolulionary  fame,  Capt.  John'  Parker,  and  also  the  late  distin- 
guished reformer  and  preacher,  Theodore  Parker.  Under  tho  management  of 
these  men,  with  the  industrious  co-operation  of  their  constituents,  the  district 
advanced  rapidly  in  population  and  prosperity;  Forests  wer6  felled,  roads 
were  opened,  streams  were  spanned  by  bridges,  saw-mills  turned  out  lumber, 
houses  went  up,  harvests  ripened,  and  on  every  hand  were  signs  of  thrift 
which  made  all  hearts  glad.  Each  year  the  district  was  rc-inforced  b}' 
immigrations.  Those  who  came  were  strong  men,  the  greater  part  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  full  of  grit,  willing  to  endure  hardness^  and  bent  on 
making  cheerful  homes  for  themselves  where  land  was  cheaper  and  more 
productive  than  in  the  towns  which  they  had  left.    These  additions  kept 
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things  liTely.  There  was  exhilaration  in  every  stop  of  progress  towards 
comfort;  in  every  house-raising  and  house-warming ;  in  the  sight  of  erery  niew' 
field  ploughed  and  planted ;  of  every  flceco  carded,  spun  and  woven';  and  of 
every  addition  to  herd  or  flock.  Amongst  those  who  camo  about  the  middle 
of  the  lost  century,  and  who  were  important  accessions,  were  Benjamia 
Jenkins,  with  three  adult  sons,  ftom  Barnstable  County;  Seth  Perry  from 
Martha's  Vineyard;  William  Buckminster  from  Framingham;  LnunCdIot 
Oliver  from  Georgetown ;  William  Robinson  from  Xewton.  There  were  also 
here,  at  this  period,  two  brothers  Bullnrd  and  two  brothers  Bent ;  of  the  latter, 
one  waJs  magistrate,  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer. 

The  Jenkins  family,  before  mentioned,  was  large  and  influential.  The  first 
of  the  name  had  three  sons,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Southwortb  and  Timothy.  The' 
father  came  first,  and  then  returned  to  bring  the  others.  lie  purchased  of 
Nathaniel  Jenni^on  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  western  part  of 
the  district,  where  he  lived,  and  where,  at  fourscore  years  of  age,  ho  died, 
having  first  divided  the  estate  into  three  equal  farms,  constructed  commodious 
btiildings,  and  settled  his  three  sons,  who  all  lived,  died  and  were  buried  oh 
the  paternal  acres.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  the  ^old  squire,''  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  vigorous  understanding,  quite  distinguished  as  a  magistrate,  and  left,  it 
is  said,  the  best  farm  and  farm-buildings  in  western  Worcester.  Southwortb, 
a  name  traceable  to  the  *' first  comers"  of  Plymouth  Colony,  left  six  sons. 
One  of  these  became  a  clergyman  of  eminence,  and  was  settled  first  at  Green- 
field, then  at  Portland,  Me.,  the  honored  father  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Jenkins, 
now  a  highly-respected  minister  of  Amherst.  Timothy  married  a  sister  of 
S6lh  Perry,  and  had  nine  children.  Among  the  settlers  who  came  later,  were 
the  Harwoods,  Sible}'s,  Hollands,  Howlands,  Broads,  Hardings,  Robinsons, 
Adamses  and  others  i\*hose  coming  was  for  strength  and  honori  To  that  part 
of  Shrewsbury  now  Boj'lston,  wo  are  indebted  for  the  Hollands,  who  **havo 
made  a  mark  in  the  community  ds  straightforward,  honorable  men,  prompt  and' 
energetic  in  discharge  of  all  public  duties,  and  truly  valuable  citizens."  Cer- 
tainly, their  record  of  official  service  is  most  creditable  to  them,  some  one^of 
the  family  having  filled  important  posts  in  the  town  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Daniel  Uarwood  came  from  Sutton,  and  brouirht  with  him  ten  children, 
remarkable  for  longevity.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
and  the  aggregate  Qge  of  the  ten  diildi'cn  was  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine ; 
making  an  average  of  a  fraction  less  than  eighty  years.  The  sons  all  settled 
here,  possessing  themselves  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  town,  and  becioming 
foremost  among  its  agriculturists!  One  of  them  —  Daniel  Harwood,  M.  D.,' 
of  Boston  —  r'cflccts  pairticular  honor  upon  his  native  town  by  the  eminence  ho 
has  attained  in  his  profession,  having  stood  for  years  confessedly  at  the  head 
of  it  in  his  chosen  department.  When  a  chair  of  instruction  in  it  wa^  estab^' 
lished  at  Harvard  University,  he  was  selected  by  the  government  to  fill  the 
professorship,  but  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  honor  and  service.     Samuel 
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and  Job  Sibley  also  came  from  SuttoD,  and  settled  in  the  easterly  part  of  the 
town.  The  former  brought  with  him  four  sons,  all  remarkable  for  muscular 
de^'clopment  and  strength.  One  of  the  sona,  Capt.  Lyman,  born  Alay  18, 
1784,  began  early  to  take  an  active  part  in  town  aflfairs.  More  than  forty  years 
ho  was  the  accurate  and  popular  town  .clerk.  ThoFO  of  the  generation  now 
passing  away  will  recall  the  interest  with  which,  after  the  liencdiction  at  the 
clc»se  of  the  afternoon  service  on  Sunday,  his  clear,  ringing  voice  proclainted, 
above  the  clatter  of  the  pew  seats  as  they  came  down,  *'the  intention  of  mar- 
riage** between  sundry  parties  about  to  enter  the  bands  of  wcdlcjck.  In  winter, 
for  many  years,  he  was  a  successful  teacher.  Ho  was  the  fiither  of  a  numerous 
family.  Into  the  same  section  of  the  town  where  the  Sibleys  lived  bad 
come,  somewhat  earlier,  from  Ilolliston,  David  Underwood.  Of  him  was 
Joseph,  and  of  him  Grcn.  Orison,  who  has  long  been  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Milford,  and,  till  lately,  the  head  of  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Boston.  His 
career  from  the  smallest  beginnings  has  been  highly  successful,  and  ho  has 
received  many  marks  of  consideration  from  the  political  party  to  which  bp 
belongs.  But  that  which  is  regarded  as  his  chief  distinction  is  his  being  the 
father  of  another  Gen.  Underwood,  the  hero  of  no  sham  fight  of  a  holiday 
muster,  but  the  intrepid  commander  and  leader  of  the  Alassachusetts  thirty- 
third  in  the  storming  of  Lookout  Mountain,  whence  he  was  borne  with  loss  of 
aleg  and  bis  body  riddled  with  bullets..  For  his  conduct  and  bravery  in  the 
battle,  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  by  Hooker  on  the  spot ;  and  snbsie* 
qucntly,  by  Secretary  Stanton,  in  person,  was  breveted  major-general. 

The  first  vote  passed  at  the  proprietors*  meeting,  in  November,  1733,  hAd 
reference  to  the  location  of  the  meeting-house.  The  locality  having -been 
selected,  the  work  of  building  the  same  went  forward  i*ather  slowly ;  but  in  the 
year  1753  the  citizens  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  completed.  The 
mccting-houso  completed,  they  proceeded,  with  the  help  of  neighboring 
ministers,  to  organize  a  church.  Tliis  was  accomplished  July  29,  1753,  and 
in  the  month  of  October  following  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fink  was  installed  pastor 
over  "^The  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Rutland  District.**  He  was 
born  in  Sudbury,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1722.  Of  bis 
ministry  here  not  much  is  known  to  his  advantage.  The  notices  of  him  are 
few  and  meagre ;  nevertheless,  they  are  suilicient  to  indicate  that  be  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities  and  great  strength  of  will,  which,  com- 
bined with  an  irascible  temper,  made  him  self-asserting  and  imi^eripus.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1766,  after  a  pastorate  of  thirteen  years,  by  a  council  pom- 
posed  of  eminent  men,  both  clerical  and  lay,  all  from  distant  churches,  which 
was  in  session  six  days.  Rev.  Jonathan  Maybew  of  the  West  Chnrch  in 
Boston  was  moderator.  He  died  in  Rutland,  Aug.  21,  1777.  The  church  was 
without  a  pastor  for  nearly  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  July  0, 1767,  Mr. 
JosJAb  Dana  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  accepted  a  call.  His  ordination  took  place  the 
7lh  of  October  following.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1763/ 
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Daring  the  thirty  years  preceding  peace  with  England,  little  or  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  and  preserving  the  rooeting-hbuse,  and  it 
was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  tako  the 
matter  in  charge ;  they  rciK)rted :  ^  Taking  into  consideration  the  intimations  we 
have  of  late  of  a  peace  which,  if  wo  are  favored  with  so  great  a  blessing,  will 
make  a  vcrv  considerable  alteration  in  the  circnmstances  of  men  and  thin<»,  wo 
recommend  a  postponement  till  September,  1783."  Nothing  more  was  dono 
until  two  years  later,  when  the  business  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  ami  an 
addition  was  made,  by  purcliase,  to  the  common  or  meeting-house  lot.  The 
meeting-house  was  completed,  and  at  a  meeting  it  was  voted  *^to  meet,  the 
Sunday  after  next,  it  being  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1790,  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  in  the  new  meeting-house,  for  the  time  to  come.** 

Not  far  from  the  meeting-house,  and  in  every  rcmot;c  neighlwrhood,  was  a 
burylng-ground  ;  and  whenever  a  death  occurred  the  remains  were  borne  on  a 
bier  to  their  final  resting-place.  Often  the  distance  was  long,  and  the  service 
of  the  bearers  wearisome.  For  greater  case  and  convenience  the  town  voted, 
March,  1789,  "to  procure  a  carriage  to  carry  the  corpse  from  any  distressed 
house  to  the  burying-ground."  The  location  of  the  first  meeting-house  was 
nearly  opposite  the  present  post-office ;  that  of  the  second  at  the  east  side  of 
the  park;  while  the  mcetinir-house  lot  in  the  proprietors' plan  was  a  little  south 
of  the  house  of  $amuel  Hamilton. 

Rev.  Josiah  Dana  died  Oct.  1,  1801,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-four 
years.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  decease  was  filled,  two  years  later,  by  a 
candidiite,  who  began  to  preach  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  1803. 
November  28  of  this  year  it  was  voted  to  invite  Mr.  James  Thompson  to  the. 
pastoral  charge  of  this  church  and  people.  Some  time  in  the  year  180G  it  was 
voted  Iw  the  society  to  '*  build  a  handsome  and  beautiful  steeple,  cupola  or 
belfry,  provided  there  be  raised  by  subscription  sufficient  to  purchase  a  bell 
and  clock.**  The  work  was  entered  upon  without  delay,  and,  when  completed, 
the  church,  with  its  large,  shapely  pillars,  and  finely  proportioned  steeple,  was 
regarded  as  the  handsomest  in  the  county. 

The  first  indications  of  a  cban<i:e  in  the  reliirious  feclin<]:s  of  the  citizens 
occurred  Jn  1813,  whcp  seventeen  certificates  of  membership  in  the  Baptist 
Society  were  filed  with  the  town  clerk.  In  the  year  1818  there  was  a  coni- 
plaiut  made  by  some  of  the  citizens  against  the  method  of  raising  money  for 
support  of  the  ministry.  In  1821  was  filed  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the 
Universalist  Society ;  and  in  1827  a  certificate  of  thirty-four  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Society  was  filed.  Up  to  this  time  the  whole 
people  of  the  town  had  l)een  united  in  one  religious  society  of  the  Congrega- 
tional order,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  body  of  Baptists  living  on  the 
easterly  border,  and  a  small  organization  of  Universalists  at  Barre  Plains. 
The  portion  of  the  Congregational  Society  which  withdrew  were  organized  by . 
all    Ecclesiastical   Council,    convened   for  the   purpose,    Aug.  15,  1827,  as 
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*^Thc  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Burre.**  Dr.  Thompson  reported 
to  the  Council :  "That  the  aggrieved  brethren  had  applied  to  the  church  under 
his  care  for  a  dismission,  that  they  might  bo  org:inized  into  a  new  church,  and 
that  the  request  was  not  granted  ;  that  a  fui*ther  request  for  a  mutual  council 
was  desired;  that  their  proceedings,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  been  regular; 
that  they  were  under  no  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  that  the  church  had  no 
communication  to  make  to  the  Council."  In  Xoveml>er,  1828,  the  newly-formed 
church  and  society  extended  an  invitation  to  Rev.  John  Storrs  to  settle,  which 
be  accepted,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  29,  1829,  a  church  having  been  in  the 
meantime  erected.  He  was  dismissed  in  1832.  His  successors  have  boeu 
Rev.  Moses  G.  Grosvenor,  Rev.  John  F.  Stone,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  Rev.E; 
D.  Moore,  Rev.  Amos  Bullard,  Rev.  C.  M.  Nickels,  Rev.  George  Donbam, 
Rev.  David  Peck,  and  Rev.  Edwin  Smith. 

Through  a  large  number  of  tlie  pastorates  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and 
thropgh  another  secession  and  formation  from  this,  the  old  church,  of  a 
considerable  number,  who  constituted  a  Universalist  Society  and  erected  a 
meeting-house,  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  continued  uninterrupted. 
At  his  request  a.  supply  was  obtained,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wellington  preached  a 
year  or  thereabouts^  but  the  first  colleague.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Bond,  was  ordained 
Jan.  7,  184(5.  The  third  pastor  of  the  original  church  died  ou  the  14th  of 
]VLiy,  1854.  Dr.  Thompson  was  bom  in  Halifax,  Plymouth  County,  Mass., 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1780;  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Brown 
University,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1799  ;  read  divinity  with  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
French  of  Andover.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  orator 
in  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  in  which  be  was  situated.  By  nature  and 
culture  he  possessed  a  combination  of  extraordinary  qualificatious  for  the 
ministry.  A  noble  form,  a  commanding  presence,  a  full,  rich  and  musipal 
voice,  a  quick  and  clear  apprehension  of  truth,  a  strong  good  sense,  deep 
sensibility,  a  fervid,  earnest  manner  and  unmistakable  sincerity  were  his. 
He  was  very  greatly  respected,  and  died  much  lamented.  The  second 
colleague  of  Dr.  Thompson  was  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Hodges,  who  was 
ordained  Juno  11,  1831.  The  succeeding  pastors  have  been  Rev.  William 
A.  Fuller,  Rev.  Henry  Westcott,  Rev.  J.  B.  Beach,  Rev.  Henry  R.  Smith, 
and  Rev.  Alvin  F.  Bailey,  the  present  pastor.  The  successive  pastors  of  the 
Universalist  Society  were  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblecom,^  itev.  Benjamiu  V. 
Stevenson,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Locke.  This  society  sold  their  edifice  to  the 
Methodists.  Their  successive  pastors  have  lK3en  :  Revs,  ^fe8sr8•  Wallingford, 
Kilburn,  Gordon,  Bigelow,  Andrews,  Braman,  Middleton,  Olds,  Clark, 
Morey,  Eastman,  Parkhurst,  Noyes,  Woods,  McCurd}*,  Lansing,  George, 
Bent,  Hudson,  Baird,  Jones  and  Noon ;  while  over  a  society  uf  independent 
thinkers  or  free  worshippers,  who  convened  in  the  Town  Hall,  Rev.  Moses 
Kimball  was  pastor.  The  character  of  these  workers  in  the  moral  vineyard, 
and  the  nature  of  the  influence  each  one  exerted,  are  well  known.      In 
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1849  the  old  church  of  sixty  years  was  sold,  its  steeple  taken  down,  and  tbo 
main  building  moved  across  the  Common  to  the  comer  of  Broad  Street, 
where  the  handsome  columns  of  its  steeple  in  front  made  the  colonnade, 
where  a  varied  form  of  enteq)riso  was  carried  on  until  1862,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  Smith's  block  rose  upon  its  ruins.  A  new  and  beautiful 
design  for  a  church  was  adopted  by  the  Unitarian  Society,  and  strikes  tbo 
visitor  as  a  unique  and  pleasant  feature  of  our  town.  In  the  same  year  the 
Orthodox  Society  built  a  new  and  tasteful  church,  facing  the  Common,,  which 
had  been  enlarged  by  the  liberality  of  the  fir^t  parish,  and  the  generosity 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  acquired. 

Tbo  proprietors  of  the  township,  with  that  forecast  and  fidelity  to  their 
convictions  of  duty  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  the  Colony,  amongst  their 
first  acts,  made  provision  for  the  church  and  school^  the  two  great  educators  of 
society  in  religion  and  knowledge;  and  thus  offered  new  inducements  to  those 
who  were  inclined  to  come  and  make  their  homes  here.  At  the  proprietors' 
meeting  in  1733  a  lot  of  land  containing  fifty  acres  was  laid  out  for  the  school 
forever.  Before  school-bouses  could  be  erected  the  settlers  opened  rooms 
in  their  own  houses,  where  the  children  could  bo  gathered  for  instruetjon,  and 
whenever  money  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  religion,  the  same  was 
done  for  the  schools.  The  annual  appropriations  were  liberal  for  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  all  through  the  Revolutionary  war  they  were  continued  withovit 
material  diminution.  At  first  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  engage  suitable 
teachers  and  establish  them  at  their  discretion  ;  then  the  places  where  schools 
should  bo  kept,  were  voted  at  each  successive  annual  town  meeting.  In  the 
year  1790,  it  was  voted  **to  assess  the  inhabitants  £400  to  build  eight  school- 
houses,''  having  previously  divided  the  town  into  eight  school  districts.  The 
first  school  committee,  chosen  in  1799,  were  Rev.  Josiah  Dana,  JVInjor  Cald- 
well, and  Deacon  Jonas  Eaton. 

These  school  districts  became  organized  corporations,  and  though  the  town 

at  first'built  a  school-house  in  each,  yet  aftei*wards  the  care  of  the  school,  its 

repair  and  management,  and  the  general  oversight,  was  managed  in  these 

neighborhood  meetings.     Though  for  a  number  of  years  the  agent  or  executive 

;  of  the  district  was  appointed  by  the  town,  he  was  the  agent  of  the  district  and 

the  acknowledged  head.     He  was  instructed  by  the  town  as  to  the  length  of 

(ble  school,  and  the  time  for  its  commencement  and  close,  and  when  it  became 

apparent  that  the  money  was  not  wisely  expended,  it  was  the-  district  and  not 

th(6  agent  that  decided  to  close  the  school.     It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 

'  education  has  received  increasing  attention  here  during  the  progress  of  the 

'present  century.     This  increase  is  partially  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 


In  1810,  the  population  was  .        .        •        .        .     '   •  1,071 

^^  the  valuation  was $659,600 

^^  the  appropriation  for  schools  was     ....  $800 
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In  1870,  tbe  popalation  was 2,572 

**         tbe  valuation  was $1,832,688 

^*         the  appropriation  for  schools  was  •        •        •        •  84,220 

This  gives  tbe  praiseworthy  result  that,  while  the  population'  iu  sixty  years 
increased  only  thirty-four  per  cent.,  and  the  valuation  not  quite  two  hundred 
per  6ent.,  the  appropriations  for  schools  advanced  to  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent !  ♦  r 

The  geimQ  of  our  public  high  school  are  found  in  our  annals  far  back  in  our 
history,  when  the  town  voted  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  employ  a  teacher 
qua1i6ed  to  instruct  in  the  higher  branches  of  Englisrh  education,  who  should 
ttach  in  the  several  districts  in  succession  :  and  still  later  in  the  effort  to  estab* 
lish  an  academy,  which,  although  it  proved  a  failure,  turned  ambition  in  the 
right  direction.  In  the  year  1834,  a  private  high  school  or  academy  was  estab- 
lished hero  by  Mr.  Moses  MaudcU ;  who  continued  to  servo  as  teacher  in  oar 
public  schools  for  a  number  of  years,  and  succeeded  in  inspiring  jn  his  scholare 
an  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  and  a  respect  for  their  teacher  that  tei^minated 
only  with  his  life.  When  Horace  Mann  was  stirring  up  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  considerable  interest  was 
manifested  here.  A  convention  of  the  friends  of  education  was  held  in  tbe 
Unitarian  Church,  in  which  its  minister,  and  Mr.  Fay,  the  Hev.  Josiah  Clark  of 
Rutland,  Rev.  Luther  Willson  of  Petersham,  and  many  others  activ/ely  partici- 
pated. The  result  was  that  the  second  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  established  in  this  town  in  1839,  notwithstanding  there  were  many 
competitors  for  the  honor.  Tbe  town  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
no  access  by  railroad,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  educational  interest  here 
manifested,  as  welt  as  the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  place,  it  was  finally 
accorded  to  Barro.  The  Rev.  S.  P.  Newman,  a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
Ttas  appointed  its  principal.  It  flourished  for  a  few  years ;  but  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  location  was  found  to  be  too  great,  and  to  the  regret  of  the  people 
of  the  town  it  was  discontinued ;  but  its  influence  was  a  lasting  benefit. 

Our  public  schools  have  been  taught  by  such  men  as.  Gen.  Crawford,  Col. 
Samuel  Mixter,  Alpbeus  Harding,  Gen.  Lee,  Scth  Lee,  Samuel  Caldwell,  Pitt 
Grosvenor,  James  W.  Thompson,  Capt.  Sible)%  David  Lee,  David  Rice,  Otis  and 
Horatio  Allen,  James  W.  Jenkins,-  and  Oipt.  Tenny.  In  1852  the  high  8dKX>l 
was  permanently  established  here,  and  its  usefulness  and  general  beneficial  infln- 
ence,  as  well  as  the  advantage  it  affords  to  all  for  a  sufficient  English  education 
to  meet  the  ordinary'  duties  of  life,  without  the  expense  and  the  hazard  of  a 
residence  away  from  home  guardianship  and  care,  arc  obvious  and  are  appre- 
ciated. Its  teachers  have  served  with  varied  success,  and  will  be  cherished 
in  the  memory  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  generation^  aa  faithful 
instructors  and  warmly  remembered  friends. 

*  Sev.  Dr.  Thomptoa's  Centennial  Diseoone. 
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As  belonging  to  the   general  subject  of  education,  we  add  a  Ibt  of  all 
college  graduates : — 


• 

Datsov 

VAME. 

Okadcatms. 

William  OildwelK 

Harvard. 

1773 

Ezra  Riplev,  D.  D., 
Rev.  LincoiQ  RipIo>% 

M 

1770 

Dartmouth. 

170^ 

Rev.  Alpheu9  llartling,  . 

%% 

1805 

Rev.  Charles  Jenkins,    .        . 

Williams. 

i8i:{ 

Rev.  Seth  £  Winslow,  . 

Brown 

1814 

Samuel  Caldwell,  .... 

Harvard. 

1818 

George  Brooks  James,  . 
Daiid  0.  Allen.  D.  D.,  .       . 

u 

1821 

Amherst 

1823 

Charles  Wadsworth, 

Brown. 

1827 

James  W.  Thompson,  D.  D., . 

*s 

1827 

Henrv  L.  Plammer,  M.  D.,    . 
Charles  Eames, 

Union. 

1829 

Harvard. 

1831 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Rusrgles,  . 

West  Poifit 

1833 

Rev.  Robert  T  Conaut,  .        . 

Amherst 

1836 

Rev.  Abraham  Jenkins,  Jr.,  . 

u 

1838 

Rev  Reuben  T  Robinson,     . 

i 

Harvard. 

1841 

Mtn.  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Plummer,     . 
J.  Martin  Gorham, 

West  Point. 

1841 

Harvard. 

1851 

Adj.  Snmuel  F.  Woods, 

Yale. 

18o6 

Rev.  William  Crawford, 

Amherst 

1857 

Joseph  W.  Grosvcnor,  M.  D , 

Dartmouth. 

1859 

Rev.  Sidney  Crawford,  .        * 

Amherst 

18G1 

CharloB  L.  Bixby 

Harvard. 

1801 

William  B.  Dunmt,  LL.  B.,   . 

»i 

1805 

Rev.  Jnraes  T.  Bixby,    • 

*» 

1804 

Frederick  Holland, 

Amherst. 

1805 

Georg:o  F  Babbitt, 

Harvaitl. 

1872 

OharloS.II.  Bixby,  .        ,        .        , 

•          ( 

West  Point 

1873 

Emorv'  A.  ElUwoith, 

Amherst  A^A, 

1871 

P.  ^lirick  Iliirwood, 

1875   '- 

J.  FnTiik  Barrett, 

1           I 

,            ,• 

M                a 

1875      , 

Frank  H.  Rice,        .... 

14                       U 

1875 

J.  Edward  Root,     .        .       . 

••               u 

1870 

Cht^rlesJBabbitt,     .        . 

, 

k            . 

Dartmouth 

1879 

John  L.  Smith,       .        . 

■ 

• 

Amherst  Agl. 

— 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MILTTART  mSTORY  —  REVOLUTIOXART  SPIRIT  —  SHAYS*  REBELLTON  —  LIGHT 
IXFANTRT  COMPAKT  —  COM3IAXDERS  —  ATTITUDE  13?  THE  REBELLION  —  BUSI- 
NESS   AXD    MANUFACTURES  —  PROFESSIONAL    MEN TOPOGRAPHY,    PHYSICAL 

FEATURES    AND    SCENERY  —  NATUR.U.  PRODUCTIONS  —  TOWN  HALL  AND   PUB- 
LIC   BUILDINGS  —  SOCIETIES. 

As  the  scries  of  events  that  preceded  the  American  Revolution  gave  tok^n 
of  the  approaching  storm,  and  that  the  question  was  soon  to  be  decided  whether 
the  Colonics  would  tamely  submit  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  English  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  that  the  men  who  had  been  learning  for  a  quarter  of  a  ccntuiy 
to  govern  themselves  t)ecame  dissatisfied  with  their  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment. A  circular  letter  from  the  town  of  Boston  concerning  the  state  and 
rights  of  this  Province  was  considered  in  open  town  meeting,  and  a  committee 
of  leading  citizens  reported  a  scries  of  spirited  resolutions  endorsing  the  views 
of  Bostcm  and  thanking  them  for  the  zeal  displayed,  were  unanimously  adopted 
March  1,  1773,  and  on  the  next  15th  day  of  March  a  warrant  for  a  town  meet- 
ing **to  see  if  the  District  will  petition  the  Groat  and  General  Court  to  be  set 
off  as  a  town,  or  act  anything  relative  thereunto."  It  is  needless  to  repeat. the 
story  of  the  result  of  this  vote.  June  10,  1776,  the  town  voted  "to  abide  by 
the  Continental  Congress  if  they  should  declare  us  an  Independant  State  and 
that  we  will  defend  the  same  with  our  lives  and  fortunes."  When  a  rcquisitioa 
was  made  upon  the  town  for  soldiei*s  a  feeling  came  into  existence  that  this 
cause  concerned  all  alike,  and  that  justice  demanded  that  all  should  contribute 
alike  to  meet  the  cxi^cnse.  And  a  committee  was  raised  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portion that  each  should  pay  according  to  his  property  and  the  amount  in  money 
and  service  that  each  had  paid,  to  the  end  that  those  who  had  overpaid  should 
be  reimbursed,  while  those  who  had  fallen  short  should  make  up  the  deficiency. 
This  was  the  stern  demand  of  justice  for  an  equalizing  of  public  burdens.  The 
minute-men  from  this  town  in  the  Continental  army  did  their  proportion  of 
service,  being  led  by  their  brother  farmer,  the  cool,  brave  Buckminster,  who 
was  our  principal  hero  in  the  war...  He  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Dec.  15»  1736, 
son  of  Joseph,  and  grandson  of  Joseph,  of  Muddy  River.  In  1757,  be  removed 
to  this  town  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  Of  recognized  character  and 
ability,  he  soon  l^ecame  a  leading  and  influential  citizen.  The  minute-men 
raised  here  were  commanded  by  him.  At  Cambridge,  where  be  had  marched 
bis  company,  the  militia  was  reorgauized,  and  from  a  captaincy,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  lieutenantrcolonel  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  CoK 
Jonathan  Brewer  of  Waltbam.    In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  be  acquired  a 
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reputation  for  prudence  and  bravery.  Just  before  the  retreat  of  the  Amed- 
cans,  he  received  a  severe  and  dangerous  wound  from  a  muskct-sbot,  which 
prevented  his  performing  further  military  service,  though  his  name  was  con- 
tinued on  the  army  list  until  the  close  of  the  war*  He  died  hero  Juno  22, 
1786,  much  respected. 

Gren.  Samuel  Lee  was  also  distinguished.  Born  here  in  1767,  )io  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  aimy  in  1780 ;  joining  the  army  at  West  Point  about  the  time  of 
Arnold's  treason,  he  was  transferred  to  a  flying  regiment  under  CoK  Alexander 
Scammel  in  New  Jersey,  aud  was  engaged  in  many  severe  actions,  Yorktown 
being  the  most  important.  Returning  home  at  tho  end  of  the  war  ho  was  sub- 
sequently chosen  a  brigadier-general  of  militia,  representative,  state  senator, 
and  presidential  elector.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  public 
spirit,  of  sound  judgment  and  manly  presence,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
honored  fathers  of  the  town.  He  died  Oct.  17,  1839,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

The  taxes  during  the  Revolution  were  so  high  that  one  year  they  made,  no 
appropriation  for  paying  debts,  or  for  roads,  aud  their  debt  and  credit  meet^ 
iugs  seemed  to  h^vo  been  trials  of  patriotism.  But  through  the  whole  struggle 
J  find  .no  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  retreat  or  to  give  up  the  fight.  I  find  vn 
one  occasion  when  money  was  scarce,  tho  town  appropriated  beef;  aud  again 
when  citizens  procured  new  suits  of  clothing  for  thp  soldiers  they  paid  a  man 
his  expenses  to  go  and  carry  them,  in  repeated  instances.  I  think  that  a  spirit 
of  justice  aud  sympathy  characterized  tho  leading  men  in  our  town  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  They  proved  themselves  equal  to  tho  situation,  mindtul 
of  the  duties  incumbent  ui>on  them;  and,  though  but  a  young  town,  they 
mnjie^  a  record  which  favombly  compares  with  the  other  towns  of  tho  Common- 
wealth. 

Our  men  were  in  some  of  the  distiugnished  battles  of  the  Revolution.  Tho 
•servicciS  of  Buckixiinster  aqd  Lice  were  not  solitary  instances  of  bravery  and 
efficiency,  though  they  secured  a  more  distinct  i*ecoguition.  Forty-five  Barro  u^eu 
went  with  Buckminster  to  Cambridge  after  the  Concord  fight.  Capts.  Benjamin 
Nye  and  Benjamin  Gates  and  Licuts.  Aaron  Holdeu,  Andrew  F^irker,  John 
Patrick  and  Jaipes  Black  were  commissioned  officers  from  Burro.  From  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  1783,  the  town  was 
.busily  and  anxiously  engaged  in  providing  men,  clothing,  and  money  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.     It  was  a  period  of  depression  anU  difficulty. 

In  t,hat  unfortunate  uprising,  Shays'  Rebellion,  were  many  of  the  worthy  citi- 
zens of  Barre,  and  when  their  cause  was  lost  and  their  army  dispersed  at  Peter- 
sham, the  town  took  towards  them  and  tho  outraged  government  the  position  of 
mediator.  The  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  for  clemency  and  [lar- 
.  don  to  these  misguided  men  is  a  fine  tribute  to  tho  generous  character  of  the 
town-.  After  the  Revolution,  for  many  years,  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  towns 
to  keep,  on  hand  a  stock  of  powder  and  balls  against  any  emergency  that  might 
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arise.  The  istock  of  Barre  was  kept  in  the  barn  of  Maj.  David  Fisk.  About 
the  time  of  Shays'  Rebellion  its  loss  occasioned  quite  a  commotion  aud  many 
town  meetings  were  held  and  much  research  made  for  its  recovery.  It  was 
finally  found  in  the  barn  of  Capt.  Joseph  Smith,  where  it  was  undoubtedly 
trans' ferrcd  in  secret  by  the  town  authorities  or  some  person  or  persons  in  their 
employ,  to  prevent  its  being  seized  by  the  insurgents. 

The  battalion  of  ailillery  raised  in  1791  was  commanded  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  1797  by  Maj.  Seth  Caldwell,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Maj.  Wil- 
liam Caldwell,  who  was  the  first  captain  of  the  company  raised  in  this  town. 
His  successors  as  captain  were:  Nathaniel  Jones,  John  Allen,  Jonas  Eaton, 
Joel  Rice,  Abner  Harwood,  Nathan  Patridge,  Nathaniel  Holland,  Wilcut  Har- 
wood,  Joshua  Browning,  Ephraim  Holland,  John  Holland,  Nathan  Hammond, 
George  W.  Reid,  Hiram  S.  Harwood  and  Silas  O.  Harding,  who  commanded 
the  company  when  it  disbanded  in  1837.  ' 

The  Barre  Light  Infantry,  in  the  Third  Regiment,  Second  Brigade,  and  Sixth 
Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia  was  first  commanded  by  Warren  Sibley, 
subsequently  by  Charles  Sil>loy,  John  Fisk,  Henry  Brigham,  Jonathan  Sibley, 
Benjamin  Felton,  James  Holland,  Hooper  Holland,  Sardins  Sibley,  Jr., 
Charles  Kimball,  Mai*shall  D.  Eaton,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  Haskell  S. 
McCullock.  This  company  attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  its  drill, 
and  was  very  popular  with  the  citizens.  A  cavalry  company  flourished  here 
and  its  commanders  were :  James  Holdcn,  Skelton  Felton,  Seth  Caldwell,  Seth 
Holden,  Joseph  Robinson  and  Alanson  O.  Green.  All  the  able-bodied  men  in 
town  not  belonging  to  either  of  the  above  companies,  and  not  exempt  by 
law  from  military  duty,  were  enrolled  in  one  company  that  was  called  *^the 
Standing  Company,**  "the  Slam-bangs'*  or  "the  Floodwoods.**  Its  command- 
ers were:  Micah  Hamilton,  James  W.  Jenkins,  David  Lee,  Harding  Allen, 
Larkin  Smith  and  Bliss  Dacon. 

May  1,  1861,  a  legal  town  meeting  was  held  to  see  what  action  the  toira 
would  take  "  to  render  aid  and  encouragement  to  a  volunteer  company  now 
forming  in  this  town  **  for  the  war  of  the  late  Rebellion.  It  was  voted,  to 
appropriate  four  thousand  dollars  to  increase  the  pay  of  those  who  maybe 
called  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  to  eighteen  dollars  it  month, 
"and  to  assist  the  families  of  such  soldiers  and  ofiScers  as  may  need  assistance.'' 
A  thousiind  dollars  were  also  appropriated  to  pay  to  each  member  of  the  cotn- 
pany  fifty  cents  for  every  half-day  he  may  be  engaged  in  drilling.  Jiily  iSth, 
the  town  voted  to  appropriate  eight  hundred  dollars  "to  aniform  a  voldiitcer 
company  now  forming  in  the  town.* 

July  17,  1862,  the  town  voted  that  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  pay,  under 
the  order  of  the  selectmen,  to  each  and  every  inhabitant  who  shall  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United.  States,  as  a  port 
of  the  quota  of  the  town,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dolkirs  "as  inn  additional 
bounty.**    August  27th,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dol- 
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Ion  to  each  volunteer  who  should  euUst  to  the  credit-of  the  town  for:  nine  months' 
aenrice,  and  appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  to  provide  State  aid  for  the 
families  of  volunteers. 

In  the  year  1863,  little  was  done  but  recruiting.  * 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1864,  the  town  voted,  **to  raise  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  quota  of  the  town  on  the  recent 
call  of  the  President  for  more  men.''  April  18th,  voted  to  appropriate  thirty- 
five  huudred  dollars  to  aid  the  families  of  volunteers.  June  lOth,  voted  to 
raise  five  thousand  dollars  to  recruit  volunteers  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town 
^  under  apy  call  or  order  of  the  President  of  United  States.''  And  again^ 
March  6,  1865,  to  raise  three  thousand  dolhirs  to  pay  State  aid  to  the  families  of 
soldiers. 

This  town  furnished  three  hundred  and  nineteen  men  for  the  war,  which  was 
a  surplus  of  twenty-four  over  and  alK)ve  all  demands.  Eleven  were  commis* 
sioned  officers.  The  total  sum  of  money  raised  and  spent  by  the  town  for 
war  puq)oscs,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  $24,356.  The  ampuut  of  money  paid 
by  the  town  during  the  war  for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and  repaid  by 
the  Commonwealth,  was  as  follows:  1861,  $319.49 ;  1862,  $2,137.Q5;  1863, 
$4,053.90;  1864,  $3,019.60;  1865,  $1,700;  total,  $11,230,04. 

As  the  selectmen  during  these  years  took,  a  prominent  part,  I  add  the  list : 
1861,  Duvid  Bice,  Stephen  Hcald,  Silas  Rawson,  James  F.  Davis,  Franklin 
Smith ;  1862,  Franklin  Smith,  James  F.  Davis,  Warren  MandcU,  Stephen 
Heald,  A.  H.  Holland;  1863,  David  Rice,  Ezekiel  L.  Pierce,  Willord  Broad, 
H^nry  Ellsworth,  Caleb  Harwood;  1864,  A.  H.  Holland,  James  F.  Davis, 
H^nry  E.  Rice,  Austin  Hawes,  Wilcut  Harwood,  Jr. ;  1865,  A.  II.  Holland, 
James  F.  Davis,  Henry  E.  Rice,  Wilcut  Harwood,  Jr.,  Austin  Ilawcs. 

On  the  Common,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a  finely  proportioned  marble  monu- 
ment, erected  to  commemorate  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  fifty-nine  brave  sons 
of  the  town,  who  fell  in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

.During  the  $rst  fifty  years  of  this  century,  the  local  ambition  which  had 
existed  from  the  start  became  a  marked  feature.  The  leading  men  were  public^ 
spirited.  They  cpuld  tolerate  no  narrow  policy  in  matters  pertainiu<]:  to  the 
interests  of  the  town.  They  were  not  men  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  the  best  attainable,,  whether  in  their  crops,  their  horses,  their  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, their  barns,  their  schools,  or  their  preaching.  Everything  projected  by 
them  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  other  towns  adjacent.  With  such  men 
as  Hon.  Nathaniel  Jones,  James  Holland,  Samuel  Lee,  Harding  P.  and  Edwin 
Wpods,  WiJ lard  Broad,  David  and  Charles  Lee,  James  W.  Jenkins,  Moses 
Holden,  Dr.  George  Brown,  Seth  Holdcu,  Benjamin  Clark  et  als.  for  admiois-^ 
trators  of  its  affairs,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  town  flourished. 

Until  about  the  close  of  the  fir:>t  quarter  of  this  century,  the  business  here 
was. almost  exclusively  agricultural.  There  were  a  few  tanneries,  one  or  two 
fulling-mills  for  finishing  homespuns,  and  grist  and  saw  mills  sufiicicnt  for  the 
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uses  6f  the  town.  There  were  also  mechanics'  shops  for  such  work  as  was 
kidispcnsable  in  fanning ;  stores,  three  or  four,  which  drove  a  flourishing  trade ; 
and  generally  two  good  taverns  or  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers*^ — 
and  other  purposes  1  In  li;05,  Capt.  Seth  Pratt,  formerly  6f  Shrewsbury, 
built  a  dam  on  Ware  River,  and  dug  a  canal  through  a  hill ;  and  then,  on  a 
water-power  thus  made,  several  mills  were  erected,  one  of  which,  built  and 
owned  by  Mr,  Phinens  Ilcywood,  was  a  factory  for  making  woolen  froc&ing 
of  a  superior  quality ;  and  near  this  establishment  there  grew  up  a  pleasant 
village  of  considerable  trade,  known  as  Barre  Plains.  But  with  these,  and 
pei'haps  a  few  other  minor  exceptions,  the  all-engrossing  pursuit  was  agricul- 
ture. The  following  is  an  estimate  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged 
in  vending  cheese  and  pork  (besides  other  products)  for  the  yenrs  1846  to 
1850 :  Cheese,  2,754,604  pounds,  bringing  into  market  (all  transported  in 
wagons),  $220,373.12;  pork,  539,998  pounds,  bringing  $37,799.86;  total, 
$258,172.98.  And  this  exhibits  only  a  small  portion  of  the  agricultural 
products.  In  1825,  a  new  enterprise  was  projected  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Clark 
in  the  erection  of  a  cotton  factory  on  Ware  River,  near  Coldbrdok.  This 
property  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Smiths,  the  present  owners.  The 
village  is  known  by  the  nameof  Smithville.  In  18(55,  there  were  manufactured 
here  palm-loaf  hats  of  the  value  of  $47,941,  and  Shaker  hoods  of  the  value  of 
$158,583.  In  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1873,  one  concern  —  Deeper, 
Rogers  &  Co.  —  finished  1,929,040  dozen  hats. 

This  town  has  had  seventeen  lawyers  and  an  equal  number  of  doctors.  Oif 
the  lawyers,  eight  were  graduates  of  colleges;  namel3%  four  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, two  of  Yale,  one  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  Brown  University.  Of  tbe 
doctors,  four  are  collegiate  graduates ;  namely,  three  of  Harvard  Universit}', 
and  one  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  the  legal  profession,  of  those  now  living, 
one,  the  Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  after  reaching  an  eminent  position  at' the 
bar  of  the  county,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu^ 
setts,  and  has  already  attained  a  high  rank  as  judge.  Of  the  deceased,  Eieazer 
James  was  the  first  to  open  an  ofiSce  here  in  1793.  He  was  bom  in  Cohasset, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1767.  During  a  period  of  eight  years,  be 
was  tutor  in  Harvard  College,  and  whilst  here  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and 
preached  a  few  Sundays;  but  an  insufficient  voice  and  hesitating  mamier  soon 
discouraged  him,  and  he  abandoned  the  profession.  Entering  tbe  law  otElce  of 
Levi  Lincoln,  Sr.,  of  Worcester,  ho  was  admitted,  in  due  time,  to  the4Mr 
of  this  county,  and  opened  an  ofSce  in  Rutland ;  here  he  remained  only  a  year, 
and  then  removed  to  this  town,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Brooks. 
His  scholastic  attainments  were  probably  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  quid 'in 
this  part  of  the  State.  He  was  a  gentlemnfn  of  taste,  refinement  and  general 
culture,  and  greatly  respected. 

A  ver}'.  difierenfc  man  was  Beth  Lee,  born  in  1770,  and  a  lawyer  by  reptta* 
tion.     He  began  life  a  farmer,  with  only  tbe  scant  edneation  of  our  common 
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schools,  and  not  until  he  was  married  and  bad  a  family  did  he  enter  on  a  course 
of  study  for  his  profession.  This  was  pursued  under  many  embarrassments; 
but  he  had  great  perseverance,  and  in  August,  1809,  was  admitted  an  attorney 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  this  town.  Aji 
inhabitant  by  birth,  nearly  everybody  was  personally  acquainted  wilh  him,  and 
his  practice  soon  became  considerable. 

Contemporary  with  Gen.  Lee  was  Nathaniel  Houghton,  Esq.,  a  native  of 
Sterling,  who  came  here,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  a  young  mau 
of  prepossessing  appearance  and  pleasing  address.  His  practice,  after  a  few 
years,  became  quite  lucrative.  In  politics,  be  was  a  Republican,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  this  party,  of  which,  when  in  the  ascendancy,  he  was  often  chosen 
Representative,  several  times  senator  of  the  State,  and  twice  a  memt>cr  of  the 
Executive  Council.  There  are  other  names  in  the  legal  profession,  siich  as 
Christopher  C.  Baldwin  and  Walter  A.  Bryant,  men  of  eminent  gifts  and  bril- 
liant accomplishments,  who  for  thirty  years  attained  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
counsellors  and  advocates  in  the  ^^  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Brooks.  He  wns  followed  by  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Rice,  who  was  characterized  by  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  half-century  sermon,  as 
''a  ripe  scholar,"  ''an  accomplished  man,"  **a  sound  Christian,"  ** dignified  and 
urbane  in  manners,"  and  **  highly  respected  in  all  the  relations  of  life."  Dr. 
Aid  Walker  was  here  in  full  pmctice  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
continued  to  be  a  popular  physician  till  his  retirement  at  an  advanced  age. 
Dr.  Anson  Bates,  a  young  man  from  Fairhavcn,  after  a  course  of  professional 
study  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  established  himself  in  this  town,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
^toved  to  be  a  man  of  much  skill,  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Of  fine 
personal  appearance,  of  great  energy  and  power  of  endurance,  cheerful  and 
hearty  in  social  relations,  he  easily  gained  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  his 
patfents.  Dr.  Bates  was  a  man  of  marked  points,  entertaining  in  conversation, 
decided'  in  opinion,  attached  by  early  education  and  the  convictions  of  his 
mature  life  to  that  branch  of  the  church  known  as  **  Orthodox,"  and  lending  to. 
its  support  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  inQuence.  He  died  greatly 
lamented^  in  the  peace  of  the  Christian  faith,  July  14,  1836.  Fie  was  the 
father. of  Drs.  George  and  Joseph  X.  Bates,  now  residing  in  Worcester,  where 
they  have  attained'  a  high  rank  in  the  medical  profession,  being  well  known 
throughout  the  county  and  State.  In  June,  1848,  Dr.  Hcrvc};  G.  Wilbur  estab- 
lished an  institution  here  for  the  care,  comfort,  training  and  hygienic  treatment  of 
children  and  youth  of  defective  mental  organization.  The  first  private  as}'lum 
of  the  kind  in  America,  it  soon  became  widely  known  ;  and  under  the  direction 
of  its  original  organizer  and  his  accomplished  successor,  Dr.  George  Brown, 
has  bjcen  sustained  and  commended  by  a  large  patronage  from  almost  every 
State  in  the. l/nion.  The  sitiuition  of  the  several  buildings  on  Broad  Street, 
the  grounds  and  appointments  of  every  kind,  present  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  mo^t,  attractive  feature  of  our  town. 
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The  town  of  Barre  is  large  in  extent,  being  more  than  six  miles  square.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in  the  county,  the  soil  being  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  strong.  The  land  in  general  is  verj^  hilly  and  uneven.  The 
bills,  though  not  so  high,  are  very  steep  and  rock}',  as  is  the  case  in  most 
towns  where  the  soil  is  excellent  and  moist.  The  town  is  well  watered  by 
numerous  springs  and  rivulets,  and  the  people  enjoy  great  advantages  for 
turning  and  conveying  the  water  over  their  gniss  land.  The  soil  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  mowing  and  pasturage.  Here  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
fatted,  which  make  the  best  of  beef ;  and  here,  also,  arc  many  and  large  dairies 
from  which  butter  and  cheese  are  shipped  in  abundance.  The  soil  bears 
Indian  corn  well,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  English  grain  as  some  other 
places,  though  large  quantities  are  raised  here.  As  the  town  is  uneven  and 
hilly,  it  affords  no  broad  and  commanding  view  of  itself;  but,  from  the  hills, 
there  is  an  extensive  prosi)ect  into  other  towns.  The  pleasantness  of  Barre 
consists  in  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  large,  handsome,  well- 
finished  buildings  of  all  kinds.  The  farms  are  large  and  very  productive ;  the 
people  are  industrious,  and  have  great  encouragement  to  labor.  Their  modes 
of  husbandry  are  good,  and  there  are  sure  indications  of  industry  and  opulence^ 
all  over  the  town.  In  1800,  it  was  one  of  the  foremost  towns  in  the  county; 
there  were  but  three  which  paid  more  of  a  State  tax.  About  this  time,  the 
the  population  increased  so  that,  when  the  census  was  taken,  there  were  nearly 
two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  general  growth  of  wood  is  plentiful,  including  oak  of  all  kinds, 
especially  white  oak,  considerable  chestnut  and  pine,  some  walnut,  bi^, 
beech,  ash  and  hemlock.  The  town  is  bounded  north-west  by  Petersham ; 
north-cast  by  Hubhardston ;  south-east  by  Oakham  and  Rutland ;  and  south-* 
west  by  Hardwick  and  New  Braintree.  Its  iK)stal  villages  are  Barre  Centre, 
Barre  Plains  and  Smithville ;  the  latter  lying  in  the  south  and  south-west.  The 
principal  rock  is  calcareous  gneiss,  in  which  occur  specimens  of  rutile,  pyrites, 
beryl  and  garnet.  A  huge  bowlder,  called  *^  Rocking  Stone,"  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  town,  is  a  natural  curiosity.  The  prominent  eleva- 
tions are  ]Mt.  Pleasant  in  the  north-eastern;  Stonehouse  Hill  in  the  soutb-> 
eastern ;  Prospect,  Allen  and  Farrow  hilU  in  the  central ;  together  with  Ridge 
and  Bascom  hills  in  the  north-western  sections  of  the  town. 

« 

Ware  River,  receiving  as  its  tributaries  Burn- Shirt  and  Cannestow  rivers, 
runs  through  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  and  affords  valuable  bydra^ulic 
power.  Prince  River,  having  a  reservoir  of  two  hundred  acres,  waters  the 
central,  and  Moose  and  Pine  Hill  brooks  the  westerly  part  of  the  town.  Silver 
Brook  flows  northerly  into  Swift  River.  Barre  has  a  good  town  ball  and 
library ;  two  hotels,  —  the  Massasoit  and  Naquag  houses ;  a  farmcr^s  club ;  a 
Masonic  lodge,  established  in  1810 ;  an  excellent  public  joomal,  called  the  ** Barre 
Gazette,"  established  in  1834 ;  a  good  high  school  and  seventeen  district  sohobli, 
—  all  of  which  indicate  a  well*ordered  and  prosperous  condition  of  society. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  TOWN — TOPOGRAPHY  AND  8CEKRRY  —  ROADS  —  CIIURCn  HIS- 
TORY —  BUSINESS  —  RAILROADS  —7  SCHOOLS  —  MILITARY  RECORD  —  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZENS    OF  THE   TOWN. 

1 

Thi:  south-east  part  of  the  old  town  of  Lancaster  was  cut  oflT  and  erected  into 
the  town  of  Bolton,  in  1733*  TUe  south  parish  of  Dolton  was  incorporated 
April  13y  1778.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1784,  this  precinct,  wiih  an  addi- 
tion from  Marl1)prough,  was  erected  into  a  district  by  the  name  of  Berlin. 
The  district  had  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  towq  except  that  of  being 
represented  in  the  General  Court  by  its  own  separate  delegate ;  but  the  people 
were  authorized  to  unite  with  Bolton  in  the  choice  of  a  representative.  This 
coutinu^id  till  Feb.  10,  1812,  at  which  time  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town. 
It  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  from  Lancaster,  in  1791,  and  from  Northbor- 
ougb.  jn  1806.  Thus  Berlin  is  the  first  grandchild  of  Lancaster.  These  are 
the  .boundaries :  On  the  north  by  Bolton;  east  by  Marlborough;  south  by 
Nprthborough,  and  west  by  Boylston  and  Clinton.  The  township  is  on  the' 
eastern  border  of  Worcester  County,  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east,  insomuch 
that  nearly  all  the  streams,  even  those  which  rise  on  the  western  border,  flow 
easterly  to  the  A^sabet.  The  centre  is  an  elevated'  basin,  with  a  broken  rim 
of  h|Us  around  it.  .  There  are  several  high  hills  in.  difTereut  sections.  Towards 
the  east  side  i^  Sawyer's  Hill,  a  long  ridge  running  north  and  south.  On  its 
wei^tern .  slope  is  Madam  Kudersdorf's  residence,  which  in  July,  1879,  whs 
rudely,  shaken  by  the  great  tempest.  Barnes'  Hill  is  in  the  south-west  corner,' 
i^nd.  Wheeler's  Ilill  is  in  the  north.  On  the  west  side  the  land  rises  sheer 
upwards  from  the  Nashua  River,  in  Clinton,  so  that  the  land  sheds  its  water, 
not  into  the  river  near  by,  but  across  the  township,  into  the  Assabct.  The 
surface  generally  is,  uneven,  with  not  more  than  average  fertility,  but  yields 
good  crops  to  judicious  cultivation.  Iron  ore  is  found,  but  not  enough  to  bo 
profitable. 

The  streams  are  small,  except  the  Assabet,  v^hich  flows  through  the  south- 
easjb  border,  and  receive  affluents  from  other  towns.  The  water-power  is  iiot 
grcAJ;..   The  principal  pond  is  Gates',  at  the  easterly  foot  of  Sawyier's  Hill. 
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This  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  by  nature,  aud  has  been  raised  and  enlarged  by  a 
dam  at  the  southern  end.  It  has  been  stocked  with  fi^^h.  On  the  cast  border 
is  a  jileasant  grove  of  evergreen  and  other  trees.  There  is  a  pavilion  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  boats  are  provided  for  guests.  This  place  is  much  resorted 
to  for  picnics  and  other  parties. 

The  facilities  of  travel  arc  good.  The  roads  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
the  bottom  is  hard  and  permanent.  Bridges  cost  but  little  in  comparison,  as 
there  are  no  great  and  violent  streams,  with  soft  bottoms,  to  cross. 

As  the  town  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  Lancaster,  and  afterward^  of 
Bolton,  its  history  is  included  in  them  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
first  settlers  struck  their  axes  into  the  primeval  forest.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  Lancaster  names  abound  in  the  town,  though  an  admixture  of  others 
has  come  in  during  the  last  half  century.  The  proprietors  of  the  mother 
town  settled  their  children  on  their  divisions  of  land  iu  the  towns  that  were 
formed  from  her  broad  domain.  Hence  we  find  Sawyers,  Carters,  Wilders 
and  some  of  the  Fairbanks  race,  as  well  as  of  others,  in  her  records.  It  will  lie 
convenient  for  the  reader  to  remember  that  the  region  between  Sudbury  and 
the  Nashua  Valley  was  left  almost  without  inhabitants  for  a  long  period.  Those 
who  were  hardy  enough  to  move  west  from  the  west  line  of  Sudbury,  passed 
over  the  height  of  land,. and  settled  in  the  beautiful  valley  beyond,  and  thus 
Lancaster  became  a  radiating  centre,  which  sent  out  settlers  in  every  direction. 
Laqcaster  as  a  settlement  was  nearly  one  hundred  yoixvs  old  before  there  were 
people  enough  in  Bolton  to  form  a  town.  The  part  which  is  now  Berlin, 
became  a  society  or  district,  about  forty-six  years  later.  The  original  iuhabi- 
tunts  were  generally  of  the  old  stock.  Those  who  came  up  from  the  lower 
towns  in  after  years,  were  similar  in  race,  religion  and  habits.  The  whole 
people  were  homogeneous.  They  owned  the  farms  which  they  cultivated,  which 
18  very  much  the  case  to  the  present  day.  Hence  the  people  have  an  inde* 
pendent  and  self-respecting  character. 

The  origin  of  the  church  was  peculiar,  and,  in  some  respects,  unpleasant. 
When  the  Bev.  Mr.  Goss  of  Bolton  was  dismissed  by  his  own  people,  without 
the  orderly  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  the  ministers  and  some  of  the 
churches  in  the  neighboring  towns  regarded  their  action  as  schismatical ;  and 
when  they  proceeded  to  settle  the  Bev.  Mr.  Walley,  were  slow  to  rectigahi 
him  or  his  church  as  in  good  standing.  It  so  happened  that  most  of  those  who 
proposed  to  form  the  new  church  in  the  south  part  of  Bolton,  were  WallejiteSt 
and  opposed  to  Mr.  Goss.  On  this  account  the  council  deliberated  two  days 
before  proceeding  to  the  service  of  recognizing  the  new  religious  organization. 
The  council  advised  the  church  to  abstain  from  fellowship  with  the  Walleyites. 
This  led  to  another  council,  which  took  the  same  ground.  These  proceedings 
wore  in  the  spring  of  1779.  As  the  church  was  composed  of  both  Gossitet 
and  Walleyites,  it  was  difficult  to.  suit  all  parties.  However,  the  church  was 
finally  formed,  and,  iu  1781,  the  Bev.  Beubeo  Puffer  wus  ordained  their  min- 
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ister.  This  was  three  yenrs  hcforo  the  district  or  precinct  of  BerliD  was 
authorized  by  law.  Notwithstanding  the  troul>Ies  which  attended  the  birth  of 
the  church,  it  sceros  to  luive  had  a  peaceable  life  and  a  licalthy  growth  during 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Puffer.  Tho  ordination  services  were  held  under  a  treCt 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  Orthodox  church  now  stands.  As  there  was 
no  meeting-house,  Capt.  Samuel  Jones  opened  his  tavern  for  tho  holding  of 
meetings.  Tho  church  consisted  of  fifty  members,  and  the  pastor  was  received 
as  a  member  on  tho  day  of  his  ordination.  When  the  meeting-house  was 
raised,  rum  and  cider  were  provided,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Twelve 
years  later,  the  house  was  painted.  The  military  stock  of  the  town  was  kept 
in  the  garret,  or  attic,  in  modern  phrase.  Mr.  PnflTer,  when  ordained,  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  was  considered  a  handsome  mnn.  He  continued  in 
the  pastorate  till  1829,  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  and  died  at  the  ripe  ago 
of  seventy-six  years.  Ho  hud  followed  nearly  all  who  weU-omed  him  to  the 
town  to  the  grave,  and  also  many  of  their  children  and  grandchildren.  Ho 
is  said  to  have  been  an  earnest,  friendly  man,  who  set  a  good  example  to  bis 
floclc.  In  1829  there  wore  seventy  members  in  the  church.  He  had  admitted 
one  hundred  and  ten  by  profession,  sixteen  by  letter,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  on  the  half-way  covenant  plan.  His  pastorate  was  fairly  prosperous, 
considering  tho  size  of  his  parish.  He  loved  peace,  and  during  his  life  the 
controversy  which  was  rising  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarians  in  other 
places,  was  kept  comparatively  quiet.  The  struggle  came  in  choosing  a  new 
minister.  Previous  to  1824,  all  the  town  belonircd  to  the  first  parish  unless 
they  joined  some  other  religious  society.  From  this,  it  followed,  that  often  a 
church  itas  in  connection  with  a  town,  the  great  majority  of  which  was  not  in 
religious  sympathy  with  it.  Men  of  all  sorts  of  belief  and  uubelief  had  a 
legal  right  to  go  into  the  town-meeting,  which  was  a  parish  meeting,  and  vote 
for  A  minister  whom  the  church  could  not  vote  for  or  listen  to  as  a  reliirious 
teachen  The  town,  in  1830,  chose  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Walcut.  The  church 
voted  against  bis  settlement.  The  decision  of  tho  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ded- 
ham  case  gave  the  meeting-house  to  the  parish,  and  recognized  the  remnant  of 
chfirch  members  who  retained  their  connection  with  it,  as  tho  church.  But 
seven-eighths  of  tho  church  did  not  want  Mr.  AValcut,  and  all,  except  seven, 
Withdrew.  The  Unitarian  party  retained  the  house,  and  tho  Orthodox  wor- 
shipped in  private  houses,  for  a  time',  and  had  Dr.  Puffer's  manuscript  sermons 
rejaid^  to  them.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  they  had  a  house  of  their  own,  and 
thus  closed  an  unhappy  period  of  town  and  church  history.  Leaving  ecclesi- 
astical matters  for  the  present,  we  will  attend  to  other  things  of  interest. 

The  business  of  tho  people  of  Berlin,  in  all  generations,  has  been  princi- 
pally in  the  agricultural  line.  There  are  about  seven  thousand  acres  of  land 
within  the  present  limit.s  of  the  town.  What  proportion  was  under  cultivation 
in  fqrmer  times  in  comparison  with  the  present,  cannot  bo  known  with  certainty, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  much  that  was  once  under  the  plow  has  becoa^e 
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waste  land,  though  somo  may  have  grown  up  to  wood  after  the  iii*8t  growib 
was  cut.  In  1875,  there  wore  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  acres 
of  laud  under  crops,  orchards,  woodland,  "^unimproved  land,  and  unimprov- 
able land."  Only  one  hundred  ten  and  a  half  aci-cs  are  counted  as  **  unim- 
provable." There  are  in  the  town  two  hundred  and  nine  dwelling  houses,  and 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  inhabitants.  The  houses  connected  with  farms 
nunilicr  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  barns,  sheds,  shops,  cider-mills  and 
other  buildings  bch)nging  tofsirms,  are  two  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees  and  vines  is  almut  fourteen  thousand,  of  which  about  eleven 
and  a  half  thousand  are  apple  trees.  The  value  of  doicestic  animals  was 
uearly  f<»rty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  value  of  manufactured  articles  under 
the  head  of  **value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,"  in  1875,  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  dollars.  The  value  of  shoes  covers  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  amount,  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  value  of 
agricultural  products  was  nr>arly  ninety-one  thousand,  and  the  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts about  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  dollars.  Th?)  valuation  of 
the  town  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  Kcventy- 
five  dollars.  The  income  of  the  inhabitants  is  much  larger  than  the  value  of 
the  products  of  their  lalK)r,  as  their  money  is  invested  in  stocks,  or  in  business 
caiTicd  cm  elsewhere. 

The  railway  connections  of  the  town  are  superior.  The  Boston,  Clinton 
and  Fitchburg  (now  the  Old  Colony)  road  crosses  diagonally  from  NorthlMir^ 
ougli  to  Clinton,  and  the  Massachusetts  Central,  now  in  prc»cess  of  buildiug, 
forms  a  junction  at  West  Berlin.  There  are  four  small  villages  in  the  town; 
viz.,  Berlin  Centre,  West  Berlin,  South  Berlin  and  Cailerville.  The  two  first 
have  post-offices.  There  is  a  hotel  and  a  memorial  hall  in  the  centre.  A 
farmers*  club,  and  a  debating  society  furnish  instruction  and  amusement  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  There  is  an  average  degree  of  intellectual  activity  and 
liteniry  taste. 

Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  town,  the  districts  or  divisions  for  schools 
have  always  been  few.  At  present,  there  are  five  schools.  The  avemge  lenjgth 
of  the  schools  is  six  months  and  seven  days.  All  the  teachers  are  females, 
and  their  average  pay  is'  thirty-three  dollars  t>cr  month.  This  is  according  to 
the  returns  of  1877-8.  The  appropriation  for  schools  was  eleven  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  expense  for  superintendence  and  printing  was  seventy-five  dollars 
in  addition.  There  is  a  local  school  fund  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  dolIars«l 
which  gives  an  income  of  one  hundi'ed  and  foity-one  dollars.  The  number  of 
school  children  was  one  hundred  and  eightj'^three,  and  the  sum  raised  for  each 
child  was  six  dollars  and  fift}**seven  cents.  The  rank  of  the  town  was,  in  this 
regard,  the  fifty-first  in  the  list  of  fifty-eight  towns.  In  the  matter  of  average 
attendance,  the  town  ranks  as  the  twenty-fourth. 

Berlin  has  no  Indian  history  distinct  from  that  of  the  towns  from  which  it 
was  derived.    That  there  were  Indians  within  the  limits  is  shown  by  the  imple- 
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Bients  which  have  been  formerly  discovered,  such  as  mortars*  arrow-heads  and 
tomahawks ;  hut  there  is  no  tradition  that  they  had  a  fixed  settlement  hero  like 
that  at  '\Va;»hacum  Pond ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  any  persons  were 
lulled  on  its  territory  in  the  numerous  raids  mode  on  Lancaster.  The  men, 
however,  were  out  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  in  fair  propoition. 

The  same  is  ti-ue  of  the  Ecvolution ;  and,  as  Bolton  included  Berlin  at  that 
time,  its  bei'ocs  are  to  be  found  on  the  rolls  of  her  company  or  companies. 
That  they  heard  the  news  from  Lexington  and  Concord  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  before  many  hours  had  passed  after  the  fight  at  the  North  Bridge  in 
Concord,  is  certain ;  and  equally  certain  that  they  responded  to  the  call  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  records  in  relation  to  the  part  taken  .by  the  town  in  suppressing  the 
Bel^ellion  in  18G1-G5«are  more  full  and  explicit.  Though  the  population  is 
small,  3'ct  the  number  of  soldiers  supplied  was  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
money  raised  to  carry  on  the  war  was  over  fourteen  thousand,  and  the  State 
aid  was  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  doUai-s.  But  in  this 
case,  as  iu  that  of  all  the  towns,  the  cost  of  the  war  was  far  greater.  All  the 
internal  revenue  tax,  and  all  the  customs  duties,  nearly,  were  spent  in  main- 
taining the  government,  and  the  people  of  Berlin  paid  their  part  iu  these  forms 
of  taxation.  The  first  meeting  iu  relation  to  the  Eebelliou  was  held  as  .early 
as  l^lay  6,  1861,  when  spirited  i*esoIutions  were  passed.  These  are  some  of 
the  sentiments:  **The  time  has  come  for  action, — resolute,  determined,  de- 
cisive action.  Liberty  imperiled,  the  laws  defied,  the  Constitution  tnimplcjd 
ui)on,  aud  the  old  flag  trailed  in  the  dust  by  traitorous  hands,  call  in  tones  of 
timnder  to  every  patriot  to  arm  aud  strike  a  blow  at  once  for  libei'ty  and  law, 
for  Gpd  and  justice."  Again :  *'  We  cheerfully  accept  the  situation,  and  will 
resolutely  staud  on  our  country's  defence,  and,  iu  proportion  to  our  means  and 
numbers,  will  contribute  of  the  same  to  the  support  of  the  Government  until 
the  old  flag  shaU  wave  over  the  whole  land  as  the  emblem  of  equality,  liberty 
and  law."  The  town  raised  two  thousand  dollars  at  once  for  ''fitting  out 
volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  Government."  And  in  18G2,  it  was  voted  to 
**  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer  who  shall  enlist  for 
three  years,  aud  be  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town."  Nine,  men  over  and 
above  all  demands  were  furnished.  Three  weit)  commissioned  officer^.  The 
ladies  of  the  town  formed  a  "  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,"  and  did  "  soldiers'  work  " 
for  the  sanitary  commission.  They  also  collected  over  seven  hundred  dollui's 
to  purchase  materials  to  made  into  under-clothing,  sock^«  and  other  garments 
for  the  soldiers.  The  average  attendance  at  their  .meetings  was  about  fifty. 
Twepty-throe  men  fell  in. the  war  by  various  casualties. 

.  Beturning  to  church  affiiirs,  a  few  items  pertaining  to  more  recent  history  here 
find  a  place.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Walcut  in  the  old  parish  was  Rev,  David 
,B«  Lamson,  who  was  settled,  in  1834,,  and  received  eleven  into  the  qhurch. 
Service  seenis  to  have  been  omitted  for  a  series  of  years ;  but  a  Unitarian 
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Society  was  foimcd  in  1872,  and  Rev.  George  AT.  Green  was  the  pastor.    The 
present  minister  of  this  society  is  Rev.  Selden  C.  Clark. 

The  first  successor  of  Dr.  Puffer  as  pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Church  was  ReV. 
Abraham  C.  Rildwin,  who  was  settled  Oct.  26,  1830.  He  was  a  gixiduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  had  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  pbssessed  uncom- 
mon power.  After  a  ministry  of  about  two  years,  during  which  forty-six  were 
added  to  the  church,  he  was  dismissed,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  people. 
Rev.  Michael  Burdett  and  Rev.  Eber  L.  Clark  occupied  the  pulpit  as  pas- 
tors dunng  the  next  five  years.  The  latter  was  an  able  hhd  useful  man  in 
other  parishes.  The  Rev.  Robert  Carver  was  pastor  during  the  five  years 
preceding  1843,  in  which  fiftj-three  were  added  to  the  chui*ch.  Revw  Henry 
Adams  was  received  Oct.  25,  1843 ;  the  two  parishes  were  united,  tad  he  was 
the  minister  of  the  united  congregation.  Forty-seven  were  added  during  bis 
I^astorate.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  William  A.  Houghton,  a  gi-aduato  of 
Yale  College  and  Seminary,  who  was  installed  Oct.  26,  1853.  His  connection 
still  continues,  thchigh  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Christy  was  6rdained  pastor  of  the 
church  and  parish.  July  3,  1879,  with  his  hearty  concuiTcnce.  The  centennial 
of  the  church  was  held  the  next  day,  July  4,  when  Mr.  Houghton  gaVe  ta 
able  and  most  interesting  historical  discourse.-  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a 
cojlation  in  a  grove,  and  addresses  were  made  b}' citizens  and  friends  *from 
adjoining  towns  and  churches.  There  was  Methodist  preaching  in  the  town  at 
one  time,  but  there  is  no  established  church  of  that  order.  Several  families  of 
Friends  or  Quakers  have  lived  here  a  long  time.  Their  house  of  worship  is  in 
Bolton. 

Among  the  noted  men  bom  or  residing  in  Berlin,  the  following  ntiiy  be 
mentioned,  without  slighting  others  of  honorable  reiMitation.  The  Hon. 
Samuel  Baker  filled  a  large  place  in  the  politics  of  the  county  soon  after  the 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  many  years  later  he  was  the  leading  senator  froni 
the  county  in  the  State  senate,  nearly  eveiy  ^year  from  1780  to  1794.  Bis 
fai-m  was  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  where  he  built  a  **  handsome,  large 
mansion  house."  Says  the  former  historian  of  the  count}',  there  is  here  **  fotmd 
a  quany  of  most  valuable  stone,  of  a  light  gruy  color.  The  stones  are  re- 
markable for  an  excellent  quality  which  resisteth  the  eflfects  of  fire.*' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Puffer  is  still  I'cmeml^ered  with  respect  and  affection.  His 
sermons,  in  manuscript,  are  still  kept  and  exhil)ited  by  the  children  of  those 
who  sat  under  his  ministry.  Though  living  in  a  retired  countr}'  parish,  and 
not  courting  notoriety,  he  was  called  to  preach  on  sevcml  public  occasions. 
One  was  the  election  sermon  in  1803,  another  the  Dudloian  lecture  in  1808, 
and  a  third,  the  convention  sermon,  as  it  was  called,  in  1811.  Besides  he  pub* 
lished  an  address,  delivered  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1810,  and  two  discomrses  on 
leaving  the  old  and  entering  the  new  meeting-house  in  1826.  There  is  a 
pleasant  anecdote  connected  with  the  Dudleian  lecture.     It  excited  great  atteih- 
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tion  at  the  time,  uud  wan  priatcd  by  request  of  the  students.  The  Kev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Alleu,  late  of  Nortbborough,  who  was  then  in  college,  gives  on 
interesting  account  of  the  occurrence.  It  appears  tliat  the  students  had  not 
heard  of  the  preacher  an  a  man  of  ability,  and  went  to  the  service  simply  a» 
a  matter  of  college  routine,  but  as  he  entered  with  the  president,  and  took 
hb  seat,  **  we  were  struck  at  once  by  his  whole  appearance,  so-  dignified,  and 
yet  so  modest  and  unassuming.  And  when  he  arose  to  address  tliat  silent 
audience,  his  serious  aspect,  his  dbtiuct  and  manly  utterance,  the  music  of  bis 
voice,  and  the  cose  and  grace  of  bis  gestures,  at  once  arrested  and  enchained 
our  attention.".  He  then  speaks  of  the  patience  and  interest  with  which  all, 
even  to  the  youngest,  listened  to  the  whole  lecture,  and  proceeds  : — **I  well 
rem.ember  how,  on  leaving  the  chapel,  we  begsui  to  express  oiio  to  another  our 
admiration  of  the  discourse,  and  our  interest  in  the  man  whose  pei'suasiVo 
'ffords  had  so  touched  our  hearts."  Learning  that  he  was  in  straitened  circum- 
stances,  with  a  fiimily  of  ten  children,  **  class-meetings  were  called,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  a  copy  for  publication.^  An  extm  price 
WAS  charged,  and  some  of  the  more  wealthy  students  took  a  large  uuml)er  of 
copies.  In  this  way  a  **  very  handi^ome  sum  was  collected,"  ^hich  was  in- 
creosed  by  fifty  dollars  from  the  Dudleian  fund.  Dr.  Puffer  was  ti  very  indus- 
trious man,  and,  what  can  be  said  of  few,  always  bad  several  sennons  in 
advance...  At  his  decease  there  were  over  fifty  which  had  not  been  preached. 
It  is  related  that  when  Dr.  Puffer  preached  the  election  sermon  befi/re  the 
General  Court  the  followino^  incident  occurred.  The  member  from  Berlin  was 
proud  of  his  minister,  and  had  often  spoken  of  him  in  high  terms  to  the 
member  from  Westborough,  who  sat  beside  him'  in  the  house.  The  Docttir  i:i 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  those  invited  to  preach  the  election  sermon,  had 
written  his  prayer,  which  preceded  the  discouse,  and  committed  it  to  memory. 
But  as  this  was  contrary  to  his  usual  way,  he  soon  forgot  what  was  written, 
and  I>ecame  embaiTassed  in  the  effort  to  remem1>er.  He  was  near  breakiu£r 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  devotions.  The  member  from  AVestborousfh  nud^red 
his  friend,  and  said,  "That's  your  minister,  eh?"  But  soon  the  Doctor  left  bis 
written  prayer,  and  g:ive  himself  to  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  his  heart, 
when  his  petition  became  so  pertinent,  copious  and  earnest  that  the  whole 
assembly  was  held  in  rapt  attention.  At  the  close  the  member  fram  Berlin 
tunu'd  to  his  friend,  and  said,  "That's  my  minister." 

The  records  remain  of  a  temporary  difference  which  arose  between  Dr. 
PufiVr,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  then  of  Nor thbo rough,  and  the  historian 
of  the  county.  The  story  should  be  told,  in  brief,  as  illustiating  a  state  of 
things  which  was  once  a  matter  of  importance,  but  which  has  entirely  parsed 
away.  A  family  in  Northborough  lost  a  member,  and  Dr.  Puffer  was  invited 
to  officiate  at  the  funeral.  He  complied,  whereupon  Mr.  AVhitney  was  offended, 
end  wrote  that  unless  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  explained,  all  ministerial 
intercourse  must  cease.     This  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  old  parishes 
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bad  territorial  limits,  beyond  whicb  a  minister  was  regarded  as  an  interloper. 
Dr.  Puffer  recognized  tbis  elaim,  but  explained  bis  actif)n  in  tbis  case  in  such  a 
way  tbat  Mr.  Wbituey  was  satisfied,  and  amicable  relations  were  restored. 
Tbo  correspondence  is  a  fine  specimen  of  precise,  dignified  and  courteous 
composition.  But  wbat  a  cbange  I  No  one  would  now  tbink  of  restricting  a 
family  in  tbe  cboice  of  a  minister  on  tbo  sad  occasion  of  a  funeral. 

The  late  Hon.  Solomon  Henry  Howe  of  Bolton,  who  was  suddenly  strickeu 
down  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  days,  tbe  pi*csent  year,  was  a  native  of  Bolton,  abd 
felt  a  deep  intei^est  in  its  prosperity  and  good  name.  His  place  of  worship 
was  in  tbo  church  where  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Houghton,  was  the  pastor. 
As  a  merchant  in  Boston,  an  active  railroad  manager,  a  prominent  actor  in 
political  life,  a  president  of  the  Worcester  Count}*  Agiicultural  Society,  and  a 
successful  faimer,  he  filled  a  large  place  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved. 
William  A.  Howe,  an  elder  brother,  was  a  successful  merchant  in  Boston. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Eliot  Insurance  Company,  and  also  of  the 
Eliot  Bank.  His  death  occurred  in  1863.  Among  tbe  physicians  of  the  town 
in  former  and  present  times,  are  these :  Drs.  Daniel  Brigham,  Samuel  Griggs, 
J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Edward  Hartshorn,  now  in  Somerville,  and  Lemuel  Gott. 
Rev.  Barnabas  M.  Fay,  Rev.  Wintbrop  Bailey,  and  Rev.  Winthrop  S.  Bailey, 
und  Joshua  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.  were  natives  of  the  town. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  eleven  and  one-half  miles  from  the  oonrt-house  in 
Worcester,  and  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Boston. 

Madame  Rudersdorf,  the  celebrated  vocalist  and  teacher  of  music,  hat  a 
permanent  residence  in  the  town,  and  receives  musical  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TSBBITORT   AKD   8UBFACE  —  REASON   OF   NAME  —  0IRCUMSTAN0E8    OF    8EPABA- 
'     taON  —  LOCAL  DIVISIONS   AND   TILL.\OES  —  EARLY    SETTLERS  —  CHURCHES 

QUAKERS  —  BAPTISTS  —  METHODISTS  —  EPISCOPALIANS  —  CATHOLICS  —  MILLS 

AND  MANUFACTtmES. 

Of  the  six  towns  formed,  iii  whole  or  part,  out  of  the  original  precinct  of 
Mendon,  Bluckstonc,  incorponitcd  March  25,  1845,  was  the  hist,  in  area  the 
least,  and'  in  population  the  largest.  The  south-easternmost  town  of  the 
county,  its  territory  a  rectangle  of  twelve  square  miles,  well  divci'sified.  by 
hill,  vale,  woodland  and  stream,  too  rocky  and  sandy-soiled  for  profitable 

.  farming,  but  exceptionally  favoved  with  water-power  and  railway  facilities  — 
ieW;tawn8  of  the  State  ai*e  more  admirable  in  situation  for  the  purposes  of 
business.  Diagonally  through  the  south-western  portion  flows  in  ample  sweep 
the  river  which  two  centuries. and  more  ago  took  its  name  from  the  first  white 
settler  upon  its  banks,  William  Blackstone,  the  non-conformist.  For  him,  too, 
oiler  warm  debute,  the  town  was  named,  those  favoring  the  municipal  name  of 
South  Mendon  being  overborne  by  the  ardor  of  others,  headed  by  i\Ir.  Dan 
Hill,  >r ho  urged  the  historical  fitness  of  thus  recognizing  the  liberty-moving 
man  of  letters  whose  niiime  was  imperishably  associated  with  the  valley  of  the 
Gresat  River.     The  home  of  this  famous  man,  however,  called  **  Study  Hull,** 

.  'aft^  he  sold  out  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  to  the  Puritans  at  Boston,  and 
migrated  westward  in  1635,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lonsdale,  E.  I., 
where  he  lived  till  1675,  **neero  Master  Roger  Williams,  but  far  from  his 
;  opinions." 

Anomalous,  in  the  division  of  towns,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  petition 
for  the. incorporation  of  Blackstone  originated,  not  with  the  people  who  were 
to  form  the  new  town,  but  with  citizens  of  the  old  municipality,  which  would 
thus  lose  three-fifths  of  its  population,  and  over  half  its  valuation.  By  a 
majority  of  the  former,  the  proposition  was  strenuously  opposed;  and  so  did 

•  the  opposition  hold  over  after  the  incorporation,  that  in  the.  fii*st  clectioa  of 
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town  officers  tho  issue  was,  ''Who  favored  incorporation?'*  and  the  officers 
elected  were  all  men  Mho  had  opposed  it. 

The  principal  localities  that  guide  the  speech  of  the  inhabitants  are  the 
villages  of  Blackstoue,  AVateiford,  Millville,  Chestnut  Hill,  Coverdale  Phce, 
Five  Corners  and  East  Blackstone.  Blackstone  "and  Waterford,  though 
merged  now  by  growth  into  one  village,  are  names  still  used  to  distinguish  the 
eastern  from  the  western  portion.  This  duplex  village  contains  about  two- 
thii*ds  of  the  population,  is  located  along  the  southern  border,  and  so  laps  over 
into  Rhode  Island,  with  its  factories  and  dwellings,  that  the  State  line  passes 
embari'assingly  through  an  eastern  fragment  of  it.  Midway  of  tho  village,  in 
its  quarter-mile  stretch  along  the  valley,  is  the  important  junction  of  tho 
Providence  and  Worcester,  and  New  York  and  Xew  England  railways,  and 
nearly  equidistant  from  it,  some  two  and  a  half  miles,  are  the  other  localities 
above  named.  Through  Millvillc,  at  the  north-west,  pass  both  tho  .railways, 
and  near  East  Blackstone  runs  tlie  Woonsocket  branch  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  road.  The  proximity  of  the  bulk  of  its  population  to  a  very 
populous  section  of  the  border  State,  is  to  be  remarked  as  an  eccentric  infla- 
ence  upon  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  town. 

The  town  territory  includes  what,  by  tho  Act  of  1766,  was  established  as 
the  South  Precinct  of  Mendon.  It  is  believed  that  no  settlements  were  here 
made  before  the  year  1700.  Between  1705  and  about  1725  tho  flow  of  settlers 
hither  appears  to  havis  been  quite  constant  and  considerable.  Among  the 
earliest  land-owners  to  be  named  iare  Josiah  Thayer  and  Eleazcr  Daniels,  who 
settled  in  the  neighboAood  of  the  Coverdale  place ;  Benoni  Benson;  David 
Thompson  and  Ebenezer  Thayer,  whose  vicinity  was  Chestnut  Hill;  and 
Samuel  Thompson  and  John  and  Daniel  Darling,  who  first  improved  land  in 
the  region  of  Millvillc;  Samuel  Thompson  had  a  "corn  mill-*  at  the  latter 
place,  in  about  1727,  and  it  is  believed  was  the  first  man  above  Woonsocket  to 
use  the  water-power  of  the  Blackstone.  Descendants  of  these  early  settien 
form  a  strong  clement  of  the  present  population. 

The  meeting-house  first  erected  within  the  town  limits,  is  the  quaint  stmo- 
ture  now  standing  in  tho  little  hamlet  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Built  in  1769,  it  is, 
with  its  adjoining  church-yard,  ** where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap,^  a  point  of  much  historic  interest  to  the  immediato  community.  Of 
settled  pastors  since  the  organization  of  the  churr.h  there  seem  to  have  been 
but  two  —  Rev.  Benjamin  Bakrh,  who,  ordained  in  1768,  **lefk  in  an  abmpt 
and  clandestine  manner**  in  1773 ;  and  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  whose  ministry, 
from  1805  till  about  1812,  left  a  gracious  memory.  As  long  ago,  perhaps,  as 
1830,  the  church  proper  became  extinct;  but* with  Varj-ing  intervals  of  inter- 
ruption, the  meeting-house  has  been  used  for  preaching,  stated  or  occ:isioQal, 
down  to  the  pi*esent  day.  Doubtless,  the  walls  of  no  other  church  edifioe  in 
New  England  have  resounded  to  such  a  variety  of  doctrine  and  discussion. 
Scarcely  a  sect  but  has  here  been  heard,  scarcely  a  rcforkn  but  has  here  been 
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agitated.  The  famous  Dr.  Emmons  here  inculcated  the  Hopkinsian  tbeolog}*, 
and  here,  more  than  once,  the  ecceutric  Lorenzo  Dow  electrified  his  audience. 
Beneatii  the  same  sounding-board  that  still  dci)en(1s  from  its  place  stood  some 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  of  anti-slavery,  of 
temperance,  and  of  the  Union  against  secession. 

Hardly  :4cs»  remembered  is  the  Old  HcMise  as  the  'place  -of  many  a  town 
meeting,  ^specially  the  exciting  oned  that  debated,  what  seemed  to  so  many  a 
deplorable  pi^ce  of  progress,  the  incoiporation  of  Blockstoi^.  ^  As  the  vener- 
able structure  ncared  its  hundredth  year,  it  was  in  disuse  and  much  dilapidated. 
Through  the  timely  exertions  of  Caleb  Thayer,' John  Darling,  Hiram  Daniels, 
Horace  Al  B^o^pn,  Alvin  C.  Itobbins  and  others,  near  $i,0QO  was  niised  and 
expended  in  rcpaimg  and  improving  it,  and  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  18G9, 
its  centennial  was  celebirated  with,  appropriate  exercises,  the  Rev.  Adiu  Dallou 
of  Hopedale  prcaching'Tin  historical  di$[x>yrse.  Since  tliat  time  theix)  has 
been  afteiiioon  preaching  iathe  summer  .time  by  ministers  of  ^various  denom- 
inations from  far  and  xiear.   .   ,^  }'■    .  '•*    j 

From  a  very  early  date  the  Friends  were  a  growhig^  sect  in  the  northerly 
section  of  the  towa./  Samuel  Smith,  in  1799,  coiiveved  to  t^istees  for  the 
society  a  lot  of  land^.ou'WhiH^  the  present  mectihg-lipusp.  there  was  built  in 
1812,  at  a  cost  of  $d?5.  The  house 'lias  generally  ibQpu  kept  in  good  con- 
dition and  is  still 'used  forAveekly  meetings.  _     - 

The  Mcnd[>n  Free-^Ull  Baptist  Church  of  Clirist^oT^iT^^^  Oct.  30,  1822, 
took  the  name  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Cbuntlr  t)l  Woterford,  Aug.  9,  1845. 
Prior  to  building  the  present  meeting-bouse  in  1841,  ftiercbufch  worshipped 
in  private  houses,  in  the  Black§tone  school-house,  and  daring '^tiie  years  1837, 
1838,  1839/1840  in  the  mectiug-]|iouserbelonging  to  the  Blackstone  Company. 
The  first  liiiie  years  of  its  existence  ihct  church  was  without  a  stated  preacher; 
the  principal  ministers  officiating  in-  tl^is  int'crval  bc.ing  Elders  Keubeu  Allen, 
David  Swett,  Josepfe-White, ',Ahab  ReacJ,  and  D.  Williilms.  Elder  Maxcy 
W.  Burliugamc^jeciima'pastdr  itt'1831,  and  served  till  1846.  .Since  his  time 
it  should  appear  ^'om  the""im*|)erfect  rcjcgrds  that  the'tliurch  lias  been  under 
the  pastoi*aI  chit^e  of  mini^^):s,  as  follows  i-  Bcnjamili  D.  Peck^  from  1846  to 
1848;  Thomis^  Bf-bjrn,  l^fSjto  -1849 ;  Mai-tin-  J.  Stcerc,  1850  to  1853;  Ed- 
mund M.  tappanfWo4  tcr  18y?;  iffustus  ^Brskine,  1858- to  4859';  William  H. 
Bowen,  1859  to  1862;  J.  A.  Howe,  1862  to  1864;  E.  W.  Porter,  1864  to 
1868;  M.  E.  Phetteplace,  1868  to  1869;  James  Band,  1870  to  1872;  Samuel 
D.  Church,'  18T2  to  1876.  The  present  pastdr,  Rev;  Theodore  G.  Wilder, 
was  installed  December,  1876.  For  many  years  the  church  received  annually 
a  liberal  contribution  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Waterford  ]\Jills,  but  has 
been  less  fortunate  in  this  regard  the  past  year  or  two. 

The  Blackstone  Congregational  Church,  organized  April  15,  1841,  called  as 
its  first  pastor,  Eev.  ^iichael  Burdctt,  who  was  dismissed  Feb.  10,  1852.  Ilis 
saccessor,  Eev.  Joseph  W.  Backus,  ordained  Sept.  29,  1852,  resigned  his  min- 
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istry  ^larch  18,  1855.  From  September,  1855,  to  November,  1861,  Rev.  T. 
E.  Bliss  was  the  acting  pastor;  and  from  June,  1862,  to  June,  1872,  Rev. 
John  E.  Edwards.  Rev.  Albert  W.  Moore,  ordained  Jan.  22,  1873,  and  re- 
signing Jan.  7,  1874,  was  succeeded,  May  21,  1876,  by  the  present  pastor. 
Rev.  George  F.  Walker.  This  church  has  been  singularly  fortunate  iu  the 
liberal  support  it  has  unifornil}'  received  from  the  Rlackstone  Manufacturing 
Company,  The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1836  by  the  company,  who  still 
own  and  keep  it  in  excellent  condition,  and  allow  the  church  its  use  free  of 
charffe. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  ^lillville  was  organized  March  3,  1850. 
Rev.  Daniel  Fillmore  was  minister  in  1849,  '50  ;  Nelson  Goodrich,  1851,  '52 ; 
John  E.  Gifford,  1852,  '53  ;  Charles  Nason,  1853,  '54,  '55  ;  John  A.  M.  Cha|)- 
man,  1855,  '56;  Asa  U.  Swinerton,  1856,  '57;  William  N.  Morrison,  1857, 
'58,  '59  ;  Charles  A.  Merrill,  1859,  '60,  '61 ;  George  M.  Hamlin,  1861,  '62,  '63 ; 
Lewis  B.  Bates,  1863,  '64,  '65,  '66;  William  Kellen,  1866,  '67;  Henry  W. 
Conant,  1867,  '68;  Fivdcrick  C.  Newell,  1868,  '69,  70;  Thomas  S.  Thomas, 
1870,  '71 ;  Samuel  E.  Evans,  1871,  '72 ;  Walter  J.  Tates,  1872,  '73,  '74,  75 ;' 
Edwin  G.  Babcock,  1875,  '76 ;  AVilliam  H.  Turkington,  1876,  '77 1  R.  D. 
Dyson,  1877,  '78 ;  who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  John  H, 
Sherman. 

Until  this  church  was  organized,  its  original  members,  in  part,  were  associ- 
ated with  the  Methodist  Reformed  Church,  worshipping  in  the  meeting-hoase 
built  in  1833,  and  now  owned  bj-  Remington  Southwick.  The  presiding  elder, 
having  appointed  in  1849  a  minister  for  the  Reformed  Methodist  Church,  a 
disagreement  arose  regarding  the  application  of  "pew  rents  "  in  support  of  the 
preaching.  This  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
members,  who  proceeded  to  worship  in  the  then  unoccupied  meeting-house 
(built  in  1838)  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Orthodox,"  of  whom  the  church,  organised 
as  above  stated,  aftenvards  purchased  it. 

The  l^t.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Millville,  was  organized 
May  14,  1849.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church  edifice  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Eiistburn,  July  16, 1850.  The  church  was  opened  for  worship  at  Easter,  1851, 
and  consecrated  Dec.  7,  1854.  Of  the  $12,000  expended  for  the  church  proiK 
ei-ty,  about  $7,000  was  contributed  by  Edward  S.  Hall,  to  whose  Christian 
zeal  the  organization  of  the  church  was  mainly  due,  and  whose  munificence  is 
a  cherished  memory  in  the  parish.  Until  the  completion  of  the  meeting-house 
sendees  were  held  in  the  hall  of  Newton  Darling.  Rev.  John  W.  Birchmore 
was  minister  from  May  14,  1849,  till  Easter,  1852.  Rev.  Spencer  M.  Btoe 
was  called  to  the  rectoi^ship  May  17,  1852,  and  resigned  Jan.l,  1855.  Eev. 
Alfred  B.  Goodrich,  called  April  1,  1855,  left  Aug.  16,  1859,  and  was  8U0- 
ceeded,  Feb.  22, 1860,  by  Rev.  John  V.  Lewis,  who  resigned  Octolxjr,  1862. 
Rev.  George  Rumney  was  called  Dec.  10,  1862,  and  remained  till  Feb.  7^ 
1872,  when  Rev.  Edward  H.  True  became  rector.     After  him  Rev.  John  D. 
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McConkey,  Oct.  14,  187C,  assumed  the  charge,  and  was  rector  till  Jan.  25, 
1878.    Tlie  present  pastor,  Bcv.  J.  C.  Hcald,  became  rector  July  1,  1878. 

In  1847  a  Methodist  Society  was  formed  at  Wnterford,  and  supported 
preaching  for  about  two  years,  in  whut  was  then  called  '^Odd  Fellows'  IlalU" 
now  a  dwelling-house  of  James  Campbell,  close  upon  Fox  Brook.  Jeremiah 
Hanaford  was  the  minister. 

*  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of  East  Blackstone  w:is  organised  April  24, 
1869.  The  meeting-house  was  built  the  same  year  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  For 
two  years  previous,  meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house  of  the  village.  Bev. 
T.  B.  Guruey  was  the  minister  from  1868  to.  1870;  Rev.  James  IL  Cooley 
from  1870  to  1872,  and  Rev.  E.  N.  Maynard  from  1872  to  1874.  Rev.  William 
R.  Alays  and  Rev.  N.  G.  Axtell,  then  preached  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Cliarles  Nason,  was  assigned  to  the  charge. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of  Watcrford  was  organized  April,  1878. 
Rev.  Alfred  A.  Prcsbury  was  the  first  appointed  minister.  The  present 
preacher  is  Rev.  J.  H.  Sherman,  who  also  preaches  at  Millville. 
-The  church  of  St.  Paul  was  founded  in  1850.  Years  prior  to  the  erection  of 
the  church  edifice,  the  more  faithful  of  the  growing  Catholic  populatjoi) 
assembled,  as  the  missionary  ^ould  visit  them,  in  private  houses.  The  first 
mass  ever  oflered  in  town  was  in  1834,  at  the  house  of  a  devout  Catholic, 
Edward  McCabe.  The  church  is  a  plain  Gothic  structure,  of  stone,  commenced 
in  the  autumn  of  1850,  and  dedicated  by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  in  1852.  lu  1872 
it  was  enlarged,  adorned  by  a  tower,  and  supplied  with  a  bell.  It  now  seats 
about  900.  The  parish  numbers  some  3,000  souls.  The  first  priest.  Rev. 
Charles  O'Reilly,  held  his  trust  till  his  decease  in  September,  1857.  .  His 
successor.  Rev.  E.  J.  Sheridan,  ofiiciatcd  till  transferred  to  Boston,  in  18G7. 
Rev.  T.  II.  Banuon  was  then  appointed,  but  ill-health  compelled  his  resiguati(m 
in  1870,  and  in  October  of  that  year  Rev,  William  A.  Power,  the  present 
devoted  pastor,  was  installed.  Institute  Ilall,  used  for  the  Sunduj'-school  and 
other  parish  purposes,  is  a  fine  building,  erected  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.. 
Another  church  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Millville,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
numerous  parish.'  Until  its  completion,  the  Catholics  of  the  village  occupy, 
under  a  lease,,  the  old  Methodist  Reformed  Church  owned  by  Remington 
Sputhwick. 

The  first  of  the  notable  pile  of  stone  buildings  which  form  the  establishment 
of  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company  was  erected,  perhaps,  in  1809. 
The  figures  "  1808,^*  on  the  ''Otd  Mill,"  date  more  truly  the  conception  of  the 
enterprise.  Samuel  Butler,  Seth  Whcaton,  Cyrus  Butler,  Nicholas  Brown  and 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  all  of  Providence,  were  the  original  proprietors.  Prior  to 
their  purchase  of  the  land  for  the  purpose,  but  one  building,  a  mere  hovel, 
stood  in  all  the  vicinity  now  covered  by  Blackstone  and  Watcrford  villages. 
Savfs  a  small  patch  or  two  of  clear  ground,  the  scene  was  of  wood,  rock,  swamp 
and  thicket,  through  which  the  **  Great  River  "  poured  over  its  winding  way  in 
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lonely  waste  of  power.  The  erectioir  of  the  mill  wrought  a  speedy  ehaoge.  A 
village  sprang  up,  whose  growth  kept  pace  with  the  successive  enlargements  of 
the  factory.  These  were  raaile  in  1841,  '45,  '47  and  '54.  The  original  mill  is 
known  in  the  yard  as  No.  1,  and  the  enlargements,  in  the  order  of  their  con- 
struction, as  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5.  The  company,  under  the  above  name,  and 
composed  of  the  persons  named,  was  formed  Sept.  11,  1^09,  under  articles  of 
agreement,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  of  $1,000  each.  It  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  by  law  of  Rhode  Island,  and  by  special  legislative  act, 
Feb.  22.  1841,  of  this  State,  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  in  Mendoir  (Black- 
stone)  not  exceeding  $300,000  in  value.  The  capital  stock  now  is  $500,000. 
Besides  the  mill  itself,  the  company's  other  property  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
town  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Blackstone  village,  and  264  acres  of 
land,  much  of  it  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  Its  share  of  the  tax  assessed  by 
the  town  is  quite  one-third  part.  In  the  last  25  years  it  has  fetnplc^ed 
annually  a1>out  800  hands  in  the  mill,  and  from  50  to  100  outside.  Its  busiQO&i 
is  done  with  a  system  that  falls  little  short  of  perfection,  and  the  entire 
premises  of  the  esttiblishment,  including  the  village  streets  and  tenemtat- 
houses,  are  observable  for  their  tidiness  and  thrifty  condition.  Order,  con- 
venience and  cleanliness  are  the  features  of  the  place.  The  mill-yard  in 
summer  time,  shaded  by  beautiful  trees,  and  picturesque  by  its  combination  of 
lawn,  mall  and  trench,  presents  an  attractive  scene,  admired  by  travelers 
passing  it  on  the  railway.  r 

The  privilege  of  this  mill  is,  doubtless,  of  the  very  best  in  the  land.  The 
situation  is  altogether  peculiar.  A  semi-circular  sweep  of  the  river,  for  a  full 
mile,  forms  a  cape  of  land*  athwart  which,  in  a  half-mile  curve,  is  the  stretch 
of  reservoir  and  trench.  Upon  the  down-stream  extremity  of  tho  island  thus 
made  is  the  mill,  whose  huge  wheels  are  turned  by  a  waterfall  of  32  feet.  The 
arrangement  seems  sufficiently  simple,  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  mind 
only  of  genius,  in  a  survey  of  the  unwrought  pfcmises,  could  have  conceived 
the  plan.  The  company's  local  agent,  from  1834  to  1853,  was  Silas  H. 
Kimlxill.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  C.  Kimball,  Esq.,  who  still 
holds  the  position.  The  manufactures  of  the  mill  arc  print-cloths  and  sheet- 
ings, and  the  extent  of  its  business  is  indicated  by  the  f<illowing  figures : 


1S99. 


1S79. 


1S7S. 


Cotton  U8ed«  poundt, 
C?oal         *•     tons. 
Oil  *"     gallobs^ 

Stirch      **     poonds. 
Gas  "*     feet. 

Hands  employed, . 
Qoth  made,  poonds, 
"        *•      yards. 


1,675,000 

1,0(^0 

4,800 

45,000 

1,050,000 

8?5 

1,247,000 

7,115,000 


1,175,000 

650 

8,200 

25,000 

900,000 

617 

860,000 

5J72,000 


2J014,000 

1,700 

4,000 

44,000 

1,445,^)00 

800 

1,605/^00 

9,500,^)00 


2,550,000 

6,000 

50,000 

1^650,000 

760P 

2/>60,000 

OjBdOjOGO' 
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The  water-power  at  Millville  has  been  more  or  less  utilized  by  grist  and  saw 
mills  since  1820.  Alexander  TVilsou  made  axes  for  a  few  ycai*s  from  1808, 
and  then  was  a  manufiicturer  of  scythes,  until  bis  decease  in  1842.  Ilis  son- 
in-law.  Euclid  Chadcv,  continued  the  business  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Newton  Darling,  who  carried  it  on  scvenil  years.  For  years  preceding 
woolen  manufacture  here,  a  ^  clotbier*s  mill "  and  fulling-mill  were  in  operation. 
Esek  Pitts  commenced  making  cloth  in  about  1812,  '^  doing  his  carding  and 
spinning  in  an  old  building  near  Capron*s  gi*ist-mill,  and  his  weaving  by  hand, 
in  a  shop  up  on  his  faim.''  In  1814  he  built  his  woolen-mill,  l>clicvedto  bo 
the  first  on  the  Blackstone.  This  he  run  till  1823,  when  ho  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  son-in-law,  Closes  Buffum.  Thayer  &*FuirlKiuks  leased  tho 
••Island^  in  1835,  and  built  the  mill  there.  In  1825  Collins  Capron  built  the 
stone  mill  bunit  in  the  conflagration  of  1874.  In  1845  Vv*.  Faruuni  bought 
out  the  entire  privilege,  including  the -several  mill^,  tenement-houses  and 
other  buildings  then  appurtenant,  and  at  once  built  a  large  mill  below  the 
btone  mill.  The  premises  thus  improved  he  subsequently  leased  to  E.  S.  &  C. 
E.  Hall,  who,  following  Mr.  Farnum's  failure  in  1854,  became  the  owners. 
They  suffered  on  accumulating  mortgage  on  the  property,  which,  in  1871,  was 
foreclosed  by  tho  mortgagee,  A.  T.  Stewart  of  Xow  York,  and  in  1872  the 
whole  estate  was  conveyed  to  Harrison  Dliss  and  others  of  Worcester,  who, 
in  1877,  sold  tp  tho  present  proprietors,  tho  Lawrcnce  Felting  Company.  Tho 
same  year  the  company  erected  its  large  and  elegant  factory  for  the  manufac** 
ture  of  felt.  The  scythe  factorj',  built  by  II.  S.  Mansfield  in  1871,  was  in 
openition  till  1875.  It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Booth  &  Kidcl  in  1877,  who 
enlaiged  and  converted  it  into  a  woolen-mill,  with  four  sets  of  machinery. 

^The  Millville  privilege  is  among  the  very  best,  but  owing  to  fi*cquent 
reverses,  through  failures  and  fires,  the  village  has  never  attained  a  prosperity 
proportioTiate  to  its  manufacturing  facilities.  Its  future,  however,  scem^ 
now  better  assured  by  the  new  establishment  there  of  tho  Felting  Company,, 
added  to  four  other  mills  in  successful  opei-ation,  and  various  improvements 
recently  made,  of  a  permanent  and  growth-promising  character. 

At  E:;st  Blackstoiie  the  water-power  is  derived  from  Mill  River  and  its  trib- 
utary. Quick  Stream.  The  river  lakes  a  southerly  course  from  the  ]\Iendon. 
lino  through  the  town.  *  The  power  of  this  river  was  used  at  a  very  eai-ly  dato 
by  a  grist-mill,  for  many  years  the  only  one  in  all  the  country  round  about,  and 
which  is  still  run  by  Andrew  Kelly,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  proprietor. 
In  about  1790  Congress  and  Benjamin  Thayer  established  a  forge  upon  the 
river,  which  was  in  quite  succcssfnl  operation  for  some  twenty  years.  Just 
below  the  forge,  in  1809,  Seth  Kelly  and  James  Paine  built  a  cotton-mill  which, 
was  used  as  such  till  burned  in  1864.  Near  the  grist-mill,  John,  David  and 
Daniel  Kelly  built  a  cotton--miil,  in  about  1817.  It  was  made  into  a  woolen- 
i&iU  in  1803,  with  two  sets  of  machinery,  and  burnt  in  1874,  while  run  by  John 
C.  Sebtt.     **  Squat  Mill,**  built  in  1810  by  Joseph  Ray,  was  torn  dowii  a  few 
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years  ago.  The  brick  mill,  now  dihipidatod,  just  above  it,  was  built  by  Caleb 
C(>lvin  in  1818.  This  has  been  in  disuse  since  1840.  In  1S15  a  machine-shop 
upon  Quick  Stream  was  built  by  Joseph*  Ray.  It  was  occupied  for  the  niano- 
facturo  of  mill  machinerj'  till  about  1810,  when  it  became  a  cotton-yarn  mill. 
A&such  it  was  run  for  a  time  by  Emory  Scott;  Wiis  ]>ought  in  18GG  by  Elias 
S.  Ballon,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietors,  Smith  &  Ballou, 
in  1876.  The  woolen-mill  now  standing  near  the  silo  of  the  old  forge,  was 
built  in  1865,  by  Andrew  Aldrieh. 

Until  1825  the  site  of  Watcrford  village  was  for  the  most  part  a  waste,  com- 
bining  bog,  swale  and  sand-lot.  That  year  W,  &  D.  D.  Farnum  built  the 
first  mill;  the  second  was  built  in  1828,  and  the  third  in  1835.  They  were 
numbered  one,  two  and  throe,  in  order  inverse  to  the  time  of  erection.  No.  1 
was  in  part  bnrnt  in  1843,  and  immediately  rebuilt  with  an  additional  story. 
Partially  burnt  again  in  1864,  it  was  rebuilt  in  substantially  the  same  propor* 
tions.  This  mill,  though  standing  just  over  the  State  line,  is  so  associated  with 
Blackstone  as  to  bo  properly  included  in  any  mentron  of  the  industry  of  Ihb 
village  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  No.  3,  the  oldest  mill,  was  burnt  in  1877  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  Satinets  were  for  the  first  fifteen  years  manufactured 
with  great  success  in  this  mill.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1829  its  proprietors 
made  $80,000  in  the  bu?$iness.  No.  2  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
warps  till  1837,  but  since  1840  only  woolen  goods  have  been  made  in  the 
three  mills.     No.  1  has  25  sets  of  machinery ;  No.  2,  12;  and  No.  3  had  12. 

Exhibit  of  Manufactures  and  related  Occupations^  Derived  from  Uie  SU^U 

Census  of  1875. 


M  A  9  UFA  CT  UBS  8. 


Xnmlwrof 

Estnblitb- 

mcntt. 


Capital 


m^aSL'  «:id  work 


Boer,  sprace,      .       •       •       . 
Boots  and  shoes,.       ... 

Oirriages, 

Cassimures,        .       . 

ClothinflT, 

Cotton  sheetings  and  print  doths, 
Cotton  yam,       .       .       .       .      * 

Cutlery, 

Lumber  and  meal,     .       • 
«*       sawed,  .... 

Meal 

Satinets, 

Shoddy,      

Spindles,  bolsters,  step  caps,  ie^ 
Toy  furniture,     •       • 
Woolen  flocks,  •       • 
Woolen  goods,  .       •       •       • 

Oocupaikms. 
BlacksmlthiDg,  .... 
Butchering,        .       •       •       • 
Cobbling,   .       .       •       .       • 


2 
d 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
2 
8 


(GOOOO 

6G5  00 

8,700  00 

20,000  00 

600,00J)  00 

19^500  00 

6,000  0) 

600  00 

2J00O  00 

1.000  00 

16,000  00 

.8,000  OD 

8,000  00 

8J0  00 

10,000  00 

200J)00  00 


8325  00 

17/jOO  00 
460  00 


•2,420  00 

14150  00 

6,000  00 

661,206  00 

16^)00  00 

626.274  00 

16,0(X»  00 

22^)0  00 

2,<»d0  00 

12.000  00 

18/XlOOO 

12,000  00 

80,000  00 

4,000  00 

80000 

60,000  OOr 

6Gl/)00  00 


4,900  00 

C0,6(K>00 

760  00 
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Exhibit  of  Maaufaotureay  <£c. — Contioued. 


MAXOrAOTOkEBS. 


Slimbcf  of 
eUnblMi- 


Cipltol  taiTWltd. 


ralnoof 
BAdeand 
duoo. 


Dress-makine,    . 
Blilllnery.    . 

Upholstering, 
Wheclwrighting, 


AggrtgaUs. 
Manafacttires  (<:^ood9  mailc),    . 
Occupations  (work  done),. 


7 
2 
1 
1 
1 


24 
18 


9595  00 

1300  00 

250  00 

200  00 

50  00 


795.265  00 
23370  00 


91,400  00 
900  00 
GOO  00 
800 .00 
500  00 

2,136,130  00 
7(V^  00 


By  tho  samo  census  the  ogricuUural  interest  of  the  town  is  thus  reflected;-— 


ACBU. 

Yaiob. 

. 

N03IBBB. 

.Talcs;      ' 

Land  under  crops; 
Orchards.     . 
UnimpruTed  land, 
Uoimprovablo  land,     . 
Woodland,   •       ... 

Total,    .       • 

• 

1,910 

61 

2,150 

202 

3,636 

7360 

9151,466  00 

4325  00 

54370  00 

410  00 

98369  00 

• 

809,940  00 

^lilch  cows, . 

Oxen,   .... 

Horses, 

Lime,   .... 

Houses  and  bams. 

Other  f;irin  buildings, . 

259 
43 
106 
111 
212 
114 

.  913.413  00 

■.  8,415  00 

10,2ti3  00 

1335  00 

\       121,185 

i 

:  * 


The  town,  when  incorporated,  had  a  population  of  about  3,000,  and  a  vahia- 
tion  of  about  $1,070,000. 


rOPULATION. 

Yalcb. 

• 

POPULATIOK. 

VAW«f 

1850,.,.  . 
1855, 
1860,       . 

• 

4391 
5346 
5.453 

• 

91J05.166  00 
2,089,506  00 

1317311  00 

1865.      . 
1870,      . 
1875,      . 

4357 
5,421 
4340 

91,993.024  00 
2328.155  00 
2,143.923  6b 

The  foreign  element,  doininautly  Irish,  with  a  growing  admixture  of  French 
and  Buglish,  forms  about,  two-thirds  of  the  population.  In  1875  there  were 
1,677  foreign- born  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,246  were  Irish,  258  French,  130 
English,  24  SdotcH  and  19  German. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIOX  —  LIBIt.\RI£S  —  POLITICAL  IIISTOET  —  BIU37ICIPAL  NOTES 
—  NEWSPAPER  -r-  LEGAL  MATTERS  —  PIITSICIANS  —  WAR  RECORD  —  BANKS  AND  . 
SOCIETIES  —  NOTED  CITIZENS  —  REMARKABLE  SCENERY. 

TnE  first  scbool-bouso  w:i^  built  at  Chestnut  Ilill  in  1796;  it  was  succeeded  , 
by  a  brick  one  in  1822.  The  present  house  there  was  built  in  1848.  The 
town,  after  incorporation ,  was  divided  into  eleven  school  districts,  which  were 
reduced  to  eight  in  1865.  Districts  were  abolished  in  18G7.  ^Vlthin  a  few 
years  after  the  abolishment  three  of  the  old  school-houses  were  replaced  by  new 
and  commodious  structures,  and  the  largo  school-house  built  in  1855  at  Black- 
stone  village,  by  the  Blncktstonc  Manufacturing  Company,  was  bought  by  the 
town/^  The  high  school  was  established  in  18G5,  and  a  handsome  house  built 
for  it  in  1867.  In  three  years  the  town  expended  some  $15,000  for  school-^ 
houses.  During  the  school-year,  1878-9,  nineteen  schools  were  taught,  and 
848  seholars  were  in  attendance  out  of  (ho  976  ibildren  returned  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  At  present  the  schools  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  Adrian  Scott,  a  cultured  and  devoted  friend  of  education. 

The  Blackstone  Library  Association  was  formed  in  1855.  The  first  thousand 
volumes  of  the  library  were  selected  with  special  pains,  under  the  direction 
mainly  of  Mrs.  Welcome  Farnum,  a  sister  of  the  historian,  George  Bancroft. 
Valuable  contributions  were  made  by  her  distinguished  brother*  as  abo  by 
Edward  Everett,  Jared  Sparks,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Theodore  Parker  and  others 
of  her  literary  friends. 

The  Blackstone  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  Feb.  26, 1856,  ^  for  the  pariXMe 
of  instituting  and  maintaining  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  promoting 
public  instruction.''  For  a  number  of  years  an  unhealthy  rivalry  existed  bo- 
tween  these  two  institutions,  which,  however,  ended  May  5,  1871,  when  they 
were  united  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Blackstone  Athenseum  and  Library 
Association.  The  library  now  contains  somewhat  over  three  thousand 
volumes. 

The  Young  Men's  Catholic  Union  is  a  literary  club,  formed  in  1875,  having 
a  library  of  two  hundred  volumes.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  for  debate  and 
other  improvement. 

There  are  seven  Sunday-school  libraries  whose  aggregate  number  of  volaittct 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  Rlillville  Agricultural  Library  had  about  two  hundred  volumes.  The 
association  that  gathered  this  library  became  disorganized  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  books  are  mostly  scattered. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  Blackstone  remained  a  part  bf  MendoD  for  the 
purpoeo  of  electing  representatives  to  the  General  Court  until  the  decennial 
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census  of  1850.     Sinco  Ik'tt  date  citizens  of  the  town  have  held  seats  in  the 

legislaturo  tis  follows :—  ' 

Senators. 

Moses  D.  Southwick,  •  1865-C6     |     Jeremiah  Gatchell,     •        •        1874*75 


Reprtaentalives. 

• 

Caleb  Thayer, 

1851 

Channlng  Smith, 

1868 

Laban  Bates,  . 

1852 

James  K.  Comstoek, 

1864 

Martin  J.  Steere,     • 

1853 

John  S  Neeclham, 

18G5-C7 

John  S.  Haradon,   . 

1855 

Hiram  Daniels,  • 

1866 

tienry  S.  Mansfield, 

1856 

Moses  Famum,  . 

1868 

Emartucl  N.  Paine, 

1857 

.   Ljrman  Paine,     . 

1871 

Samuel  Thayer,  Jr., 

1858 

John  C.  Scott,    . 

1878 

J(^n  B.  White, 

1859 

Albert  Smith,     . 

1874-75 

Joiieph  O.  Ray, 

1860 

Patrick  Kennedy, 

1876 

Charles  H.  Fletcher, 

.        .        1861 

Francis  N.  Thayer,    . 

1877 

William  A*  Northup, 

1862 

Frederick  Thayer, 

1879. 

Chairman  of  Selectmen. —Emory  Scott,  1845-47;  Dan  Hill,  1847-49; 
Millcns  Tuft,  1849-50;  Emory  Scott,  1850-51 ';  Labau  Bates,  1851-53;  Mil- 
lens  Tuft,  1853-55 ;  John  'C.  Scott,  1855-6 ;  Lyman  Paine,  185G-7 ;  John 
a  Scott,  1857-8;  Bicbiird  Battey,  1858-9 ;  E.  N.  Paine,  1859-60;  Emory 
Scott,  1860-61;  John  C.  Scott,  1862-3;  James  P.  Ilayward,  1863-4;  Syl- 
vanusll.  Benson,  1864-5;  Andrew  Kelly,  1865-6;  Milieus  Taft,  1866-7;  H. 
K.  McrriQeld,  1867-8;  George  E-  Bullard,  1868-70;  Darius  Bennett, 
1870-72 ;  II.  S.  Mansfield,  1872-3  ;  Jeremiah  Gatchell,  1873-75  ;  Samuel  S. 

•  White,  1875-6;  Americus  Welch,  1876-79. 

0/  Assessors. — Jared  Benson,  Jr.,  1845-6;  Preserved  S.  Thayer,.  1840-7 
John  Cady,'  1817-8  ;  Arthur  Cook,  1«48-51 ;  E. /N.  Paine,  1851-2 
Richard  Battey,  1852-3;  Willurd  Wilson,  1853-4;  Wm.  Cook,  1854-56 
James  B  Hali,  1856-7;  Arthur  Cook,  1857-61;  Millcns  Taft,  1861-2 
Emory  Scott,  1862-3;  Wm.  A.  Xorthup,  1863-4;  Silas  A.  Burgess,  1864-^ 

"Arthur  Cook,  1865-6;  Estcs  Burdon,  1806-68;  Lewis  B.  Daniels,  1868-9 
Jeremiah  Gatchell,  18G9-70 ;  Maurice  Carey,  1870-71;  J.  Gatchell,  1871-73 
Americus  Welch,  1873-79.  ' 

'  0/  Overseers  of  (he  Poor.— Willard  Wilson,  1845-47;  Dan  Hill,  1847-8 
i^Iillens  Taft,  1848-9;  Whiting  Alexander,  1849-50;  Caleb  Thayer,  1850-51 
^Vhiting  Alexander,  1851-2;  Labau  Bates,  1852-3;  Richard  Battey,  1853-4 
James  P.   Ilayward,    1854-5;    Willard   Wilson,    1855-58;    James  P.    Ilay- 

'ward,  1858-9';  John  B.  Salisbury,  1859-60;  Wm.  A.  Kelly,  1860-61;  John 
C.  Scott,  1861-2;  Hiram  Daniels,  1863-66;  Clovis  L.  Southwick,  1866-68; 
Willard  Wilson,  1858-9  ;  John  G.  Gatchell,  1869-72  ;  Darius  Bennett,  1872-3 ; 
Micajah  Fuller,  1873-79 ;  Francis  N.  Thayer,  1879. 

Of  School    CommiUee.—LQwis  Cook,    1845-6;    Arthur  Cook,    1846-18; 

'Benj.  D.  Peck,  1848-9 ;  Thomas  Davis,  1849-50;  M.  D.  Southwick,  1850-52; 
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Martin  J.  Stcero,  1852-3;  Spencer  M.  Rice,  15^53-4;  Joseph  W.  Backus, 
1854-5;  Edmund  M.  Tappan,  1JB55-58;  Arthur  Cook,  185^-9;  H.  C. 
Kimball,  1860-61 ;  II.  S.  Mansfield,  1861-2 ;  Frank  Kelly,  18G2-3 ;  LeRoy 
Chilson,  1863-4;  J.E.Edwards  1864-60;  M.  D.  Soulhwick,  1866-7 ;  Wm. 
A.  Cole,  1867-8;  Samuel  Thayer,  Jr.,  1868-70;  Wm.  A.  Cole,  1870-73; 
John  S.  Needham,  1873-75;  S.  D.  Church,  1876-7;  Alvin  C.  Robbins, 
1876-78 ;  Adrian  Scott,  1878-9. 

Totcn  Clerks.— James  P.  Hay  ward,  1845  to  1860 ;  Geo.  E.  Bullard,  1860  to 
'63 ;  Jame«  K.  Comstock,  1863  to  '69  ;  Jeremiah  Gatchell,  1869  to  71 ;  Junius 
Bates,  1871  to  73 ;  Aaron  S.  Esty,  1873  to  75 ;  Junius  Bates,  1875  to  76; 
John  Nugent,  1876  to  79  ;  Daniel  Wheelock,  1879. 

Treasurers. — James  P.  Hayward,  1845-51 ;  Alex.  Ballou,  1851-53 ;  Andrew 
Comstock,  1853-4;  Moses  Farnum,  1854-5;  E.  W.  Barrows,  1855-6;  Wal- 
ter Thorp,  1856-7 ;  Chas.  W.  Baker,  1857-8 ;  Moses  Farnum,  1858-61  ;  E. 
K.  Randolph,  1861-63;  Moses  Farnum,  1863-65;  R.  K.  Randolph,  1865-C; 
Moses  Farnum,  1866-71 ;  Lawrence  Boylan,  1871-2  ;  R.  K.  Raudolph,  187^^-3 ; 
Austin  A.  Wheelock,  1873-75;  Daniel  Wheelock,  1875-6;  Horatio  Stock- 
bridge,  1876-7;  JoelHervey,  1877-8 ;  Austin  A.  Wheelock,  1878-9;  Lebn- 
nardT.  Gaskill,  1879. 

Postmasters. — At  Blackstone,  Daniel  Kelley,  1825-31 ;  James  S.  Warner, 
1831-37 ;  John  Cady,  1837-53 ;  Darius  Bennett,  1853-61 ;  Sylvanus  H.  Ben- 
son, 1861-60 ;  James  K.  Comstock,  1865-67;  Jeremiah  Gatchell,  1867-69; 
Junius  Bates,  since  March  31,  1869. 

At  Waterford,  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  1831-33  ;  Darius  1).  Farnum,  1833-41 ; 
Welcome  Farnum,  1841  to  discontinuance  of  the  office,  in  1850. 

At  Mill ville,  Willard  Wilson,  1827-42;  Preston  Warfield,  1812-3;  George 
Staples,  1843-45  ;  Willard  Wilson,  1845-49 ;  Preserved  L.  Thayer,  1849-53 ; 
Willard  Wilsou,  1853-61;  Preserved  L.  Thayer,  1861-73;  Lyman  Legg, 
since  1878. 

The  South  Mendon  post-office  was  established  in  1822.  It  was  located  suc- 
cessively at  Five  Corners,  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the  liouso  of  Elhridge  G. 
Daniels,  with  Samuel  Allen,  Daniel  Kelly  aiid  E.  G.  Daniels  as  postmasters. 
After  the  incorporation  of  the  town  it  was  called  the  North  Blackstono  post* 
office,  and  in  1850  it  was  removed  to  Lower  Canada,  so  called.  In  1870  the 
name  of  the  office  was  changed  to  that  of  East  Blackstone.  ^  Moses  Kelly,  E. 
N.  Paine,  Lyman  Paine,  T.  B.  Gurney,  Amcricus  WeKh  and  Caleb  W.  Colvia 
held  the  office  prior  to  the  appointment,  in  1875,  of  Myron  Daniels,  the  present 
])ostmaster. 

The  first  number  of  the  ^Blackstone  Chri>niclc'*  was  published  Feb.  26, 1848. 
It  was  a  good-sized,  wclUprintcd,  and,  during  it^  brief  career,  a  very  readable 
paper.  The  editor  and  proprietor  was  the  well-known  journalist,  Oliver  Jobb- 
son.  In  aid  of  the  undertaking  the  town  loaned  seven  hundred  dollars  of  the 
^  smrplus  revenue,''  and  took  a  mortgage  on  the  printing-prees.    The  pAper 
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wound  up  in  less  than  a  year,  aad  tho  town  look  possession  of  the  inortgaged 
press. 

At  one  period  Blockstuno  enjoyed  rare  reputation  as  a  litigious  centre.  Tiie 
lawyer  first  on  the  gnmnd  .wa.<«  Paul  P.  Todd.  Ho  came  in  1847.  He  was  an 
attorney  of  extraordinary  activity.  IIo  bad  a  voluminous  docket  and  a  vast 
clientage.  On  return  days  in  the  Justice  Court,  parties  and  witnesses,  from 
far  and  near,  blocked  the  streets  of  the  village,  and  other  business  measurably 
paused.  His  exploits  within  and  without  the  i)ale  of  court  are  among  the 
.choice  traditions  of  tho  towns-people.  Mr  Todd  removed  to  Boston  in  1861, 
and  litigation  in  the  region  at  once  materially  declined.  Yet  the  seed-sown 
soil  long  sufficed  to  attract,  and  for  terms,  longer  or  shorter,  to  hold,  repre* 
se.ntatives  of  the  cloth  in  number  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  denizens. 
As  thus : — 


Napoleon  J.  Smith,    . 
William  L.  Southwick, 
Silas  A.  Burgess, 
William  F.  Englej',    . 
Joseph  B.  Cook, 
Ilenry  K.  Merrifielcl,  . 


1849-51 
1851-65 
1854-77 
1860-01 
1861-63 
1864-68 


Jerome  B.  Bolster,     . 
Charles  G.  Keyes, 
Arthur  A.  Putnam,     . 
Theodore  S.  Johnson, 
John  L.  Utley,  . 
Francis  X;  Thayer,    , 


18e5-66 

1865-^6 

1866-77 

186a-71 

1875 

1876 


. ,:  The  BInckstone  Police  Court  was  cstabliished  in  1854.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  various  exciting  town  meetings  and  was  abolished  April  1,  1856.  Willard 
Wilscjn  was  the  resident  trial  justice  from  1858-63 ;  Charles  A.  Wight,  1863-G4 ; 
Arthur  Cook,  18Gi-67 ;  Henry  K.  MetTitield,  18G7 ;  TbcoJoro  S.  Johnson, 
1867-71 ;  and  Silas  A.  Burgess,  1871-72. 

The  Second  District  Court  of  Spulhcrn  Worcester,  which  went  into  operation 
Aug.  1,  1872,  has  since  held  here  alternate  daily  sessions. 

Dr.  Abel  Wilder  wa^  a  resident  physician  at  Blackstone  village  from  1823 

itiljl;a  few  weeks. preceding  his  death  in  New  York,  February,  1864  ;  Dr.  M.  D. 
Southwick  at  Millvillo  from  183 1  till  his  decease,  June  9,  1875 ;  Dr.  B.  Booth 
at  Blackstone  froni  18G5  to  1874.  The  settlement  ot  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Eimlmll 
dates  from  1840,  and,  that  of  Dr.  Geo.  E.  BuUard  from  1855.     Dr.  D.  McCaffrey 

rtopk  his  oflSce  Dec.  14,  1874,  and  Dr.  Frank  J.  King,  August,  1877. 

In  the  war  for  the  Union,  the  record  of  Blackstone  vies  in  patriotic  devotion 
with  that  of  any  other  town.  With  a  population  of  less  than  (5,000  in  18C0, 
the  town  appears  to  have  furnished  (without  counting  Gl  re-enlistments)  G52 
npHtCbr  the  mlHtary  and  naval  service.  Of  these  five  only  were  drafted. 
Sixty  enlisted  in  the  navy;  96  in  company  K,  fifteenth  regiment;  66  in  com- 
pany K,  fifty-first  (nine  montUs)  regiment  j  and  the  rest  served  in  some  seventy- 
three  other  regiments  and  batteries  raised  in  nine  different  States.  The 
M  commissioned  officers  were  Capt.  ^oses  W.  (xatohell,  company  K,  fifteenth 
regiment,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Rill's  Bluff;  Capt.  Daniel  W.  Kimball,  com- 
paujjr.  K,  fifty-first  regiment,  afterwards  captain  in  the  fourth  cavalry;  First 
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Lieut,  t^dwin  B.  Staples^  company  K,  fifteenth  regiment,  afterwards  first 
lieutenant,  captain  and  major  in  the  fourth  cavalry ;  Second  Lieut.  Melville 
Rowland,  and  Caleb  H.  Arnold  and  George  W.  Bolster,  fifteenth  regiment; 
the  last  two  promoted  from  the  ranks  successively  to  second  and  first  lieuten- 
ants. Lieut.  Uowlaiid  died  in  hospital  nt  Poolsvillc,  and  Lieut.  Arnold  died 
of  wounds  received  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  town  i^ecords, 
no  doubt,  quite  Incomplete  in  this  particular,  show  that  twenty-seven  died' in 
hospital  from  wounds  or  disease,  and  that  nineteen  were  killed  in  battle. 

The  Worcester  County  Bank,  located  at  Blackstone  village,  was  incorporated 
May  1,  1849.  Capital,  $100,000.  The  corporators  were  Welcome  Farnuro, 
Silas  H.  Kimball  and  Dan  Hill.  It  was  made  a  national  bank  July,  1865,  and 
removed  to  Franklin,  August,  1873.  Until  its  removal,  Henry  S.  Mansfield 
was  president,  and,  except  the  first  year,  Moses  Farnum  was  cashier. 

An  act  parsed  March  30,  1853,  made  Edward  S.  Hall,  Cbas.  E.  Ha\I,  and 
Spencer  M.  Rice  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  Blackstone  River  Bank,  to 
be  located  at  Millville,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  but  the  bank  was  never 
organized. 

The  Blackstone  Savings  Bank,  incorporated  April  20, 1849,  failed  to  go  into 
oi)eration,  as  also  did  d  bank  incorporated  under  the  same  name  June  12, 
1874. 

The  Blackstone  River  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  organized  uiidcr 
dispensation,  Jan.  1, 1856,  and  under  its  charter  Jan.  1,  1857.  Its  Dumber  of 
members  is  ninety-five.  The  Masoific  building,  the  property  of  the  Lddgj^ 
was  built  in  1870.     Cost  $8,000. 

ITie  Blackstone  River  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  No.  106,  organized  in  1946, 
surrendered  its  charter  after  a  few  years*  existence. 

The  Magnolia  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  organized  at  Millville  under  a 
charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  May  21,  18G6,  was  for  several  years  an  efficient 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  Owing  to  redoced  membership  from 
various  causes  the  charter  was  surrendered  Nov.  28,  1871. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Lodge,  chartered  about  Janu&ry,  1866,  was  a  figor* 
ons  organization  for  a  while  at  Blackstone  village.  It  became  extancit  June, 
1870.  Another  lodge  under  the  same  name  was  chartered  October,  1878,  and 
continued  in  operation  until  June,  1877. 

At  East  Blackstone  March  22, 1869,  was  organized  the  Qnick  Stream  Lodge, 
which  is  still  n  potent  influence  in  the  cause.  Its  whole  life  has  been  a  vay 
wholesome  power.  The  weekly  meetings,  fully  attended,  are  nuule  interesting 
by  a  variety  of  exercises  tending  to  the  social  and  mental,  as  well  as  moral, 
culture  of  the  neighborhood.  Among  its  members  are  the  most  active  and 
influential  citizens  of  the  place. 

Fatlier  Power  of  the  Catholic  Church  instituted  Oct.  22, 1877,  the  YciUDg 
Men*s  Temperance  and  Banking  Society  for  boys  over  fifteen  years  of  ago. 
Members  are  required  to  take  the  pledge'and  deposit  fifty  cents  a  montb,  ro» 
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.  eeiTing  from  the  paator  a  deposit  book.  If  the  pledge  is  kept  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  money  is  returned  to  the  member  or  deposited  in  bonk  to  his  account. 
Otiierwise,  the  sum  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  diurch.  The  register  of  the 
societj  shows  a  membership  of  ninetj'-scTen  young  men  thus  on  the  path  of  so- 
briety and  money-saving. 

The  oldest  ipscriptions  on  grave-stones  are  found  at  the  ancient  ground,  un- 
enclosed, at  Millville.    The  next  in  age  are  at  Chestnut  Hill. — ^In  the  woods  bot 
far  from  John  Darling's  house  is  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  cellar,  near  iiiiich 
is  a  good  well  of  water,  whose  perfect  wall  is  monumental  of  colonial  skill  in 
masoniy. — ^The  Blackstone  CanaU  once  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  town, 
whose  candle  began  to  burn  in  1828 «  and  twenty  years  later  went  out  in  the 
locomotive  blaze  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  by  a  few  of  its  visible  relics — traces  of  the  towpath,  the  granite 
lock,  moss-grown,  in  its  shelter  of  woods  just  below  Millville ;  a  freight  boat 
sunk  in  the  river  hard  by,  its  outline  discemuble  in  sunlight ;  and  the  eighteenth 
stoae  .mile-post  of  the  caual  that  enriched  tlio  public  more  than  its  proprietors. 
But  a  few  years  since  one  of  the  lock-houses  was  extant,  used  as  a  shoemaker's 
shop  on  Canal  Street. — ^The  Millville  Hotel,  the  Lincoln  House  and  the  Union 
Hotel  were  built  nsspectively  in  1822,  1847  and  1853.    The  old-time  tavem- 
rstands  were  at  Coverdule  Place  and  Five  Corners.     Later,  near  the  town- 
house  lot,  was  the  Verry  Tavern,  and  another  in  the  ^Engley  House  **  at 
Waterford. — ^The  town-house  was  built  in  1845,  the  "^ Arcade"  in  184^,  and 
the  **31&ckstone  Block"  in  1849.    It  is  said  the  latter  went  up  as  by  magic, 
the  work  in  part  being  done  in  night  time,  driven  by  the  mandate  of  W. 
Famum. — Gas  introduced  into  Blackstone  from  Woonsocket  in  1853. — Stone- 
dam  at  Waterford  built  in  1859  by  Daniel  Simmons. — Iron  bridge  over  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  Bailroad  built  in  18G7. — Steam  fire-engine  procured  in 
1374.— The  •* Harris  Road "  built  in  1868,  and  the  ** Hiram  Daniels  Road**  in 
1873.    Both  these  roads  were  stoutly  resisted  by  the  town. — Sept.  17,  1847, 
first  locomotive  wbistlc  heard  at  Blackstone  of  Providence  and  Worcester 
Soad.     May  15,  1849    first  train  run  over  Norfolk  County  Railroad  from 
.Walpole  to  Blackstone,  bearing  one  hundred  proprietors  of  the  road.— July  80, 
vl854,  cars  run  through  Blackstouif  from  Boston  to  New  York  over  Norfolk 
County  road. — Juno  2G,  1877,  President  Hayes,  en  route  to  Boston,,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Hayes,  Secretaries  Evarts  and  Schurz,  Postmaster-General  Key 
and  Attornej'-General  Dcvcns,  tarried  twenty  minutes  at  the  Waterford  Station. 
A  poo^mittee  of  the  towns-people,  by  previous  arrangement,  met  the  distin- 
guished party  Qn  their  arrival,  and  brief  s[>eecbes  were  made  bj'  the  President 
and  Messr?.  Schurz,  Key  and  Deyens  to  a  crowd  of  some  twQ  thousand  people. 
Of  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  town,  the  name  of  Welcome 
Farnum  stands. foremost.    His  ability  and  enterprise  were  such  as  would  have 
given^hinilcading  rank  in  any  community.     Of  wonderful  energy  and  organ- 
izing .capacity,  rapid  in  the  operations  of  a  mind  that  joined  to  great  ambition 
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an  imperious  will,  be  was,  iu  large  and  true  sense,  a  character  of  Napoleonic 
mould.  In  an  important  suit  bo  employed,  as  counsel,  Daniel  Webster,  Who 
is  reported  to  have  pronounced  him  the  ablest  client  he  ever  bad.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  profound  impression  this  man  made,  hot  only 
upon  the  people  of  bis  community,  but  upon  all  others  with  whom  bo  came  in 
contact.  Under  the  Influence  of  his  genius,  the  town  took  a  start,  and'  for  a 
while  so  kept  on  in  growth  that  the  dreams  of  the  towns-people  prefigured  fho 
**city  of  Blackstone.''  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  projecting  and  completing 
the  Norfolk  County  Railroad.  He'  may  bo  said  to  have  built  it  single-handed 
and  alone.  It  was  his  first  step  iil  the  execution  of  a  gtand  and  favorite  plan'; 
for  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  is  but  the  fruit  of  bis  conception. 
However,  it  was  his  embarkation  in  rail  way  schemes  that  wrecked  the  fortune 
he  had  amassed  as  a  manufacturer.  Not  that  his  plans  were  ill  conceived,  but 
that  they  outran  the  limit  lK>th  of  individual  means  and  physical  endurance. 
His  lightning  horseback  trips  into  the  neighboring  country,  his  post-haste 
drives  to  Providence  and  Boston,  and  the  business  bustle,  but  clock-work 
action,  of  his  factory  village,  arc  among  the  stirring  things  fauliiliarly  remem- 
bered by  inhabitants  of  the  time.  An  old  farmer  relates  how  he  once  drove 
past  his  field,  reining  up  his  horse  to  a  moderate  trot,  and  plying  a  half-dozen 
questions  that  turned  an  hour's  business  into  a  minute-glass.  His  hetoltb 
declined  with  bis  foi*tune,  and  for  the  nine  years  preceding  bis  death.  May  10» 
1874,  he  was  an  invalid.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  seventy- seven,  on  Prudence 
Island,  Narrnganset  Bay,  where  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life'  he  livedo  His 
seclusion  on  that  lonely  isle,  shorn  of  bis  power,  but  retaining  much  of  the 
vigor  of  his  mind,  was,  with  not  a  few  persons  who  knew  him  in  his  pritne 
and  were  familiar  with  his  career,  a  singular  reminder  of  Nq)oleon  at  St. 
Helena. 

Another  man  of  power,  both  in  the  town  and  county,  was  Dan  Hill.  He 
was  active  and  prominent  in  municipal  afiuirs,  and  possessed  rare  tact'  as  a 
manager.  He  operated  largely  in  mutters  of  real  estate,  and,  though  vM  a 
professional  lawyer,  performed  much  legal  work  in  wbibh  he  displayed  marked 
ability.  He  was  a  senator  of  the  county  in  1844-45,  and  spedally  influeotial 
in  the  incoq)oration  of  the  town.  During  its  existenoe  he  was  justice^  of  4li« 
Blackstone  police  court.     He  died  April  14,  1864. 

Esck  Pitts  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  force  of  charaeter.  He  has 
been  styled  ^'tbe  pioneer  woolen  manufacturer  on  the  Blackstone.**  In  the 
protracted  struggle  over  the  county  road  from  Uxbridge  to  Rhode  Island,  be 
was,  perhaps,  chief  of  the  party  favoring  the  project.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  other  important  roads  were  laid  out  and  improvements  made*  against 
much  opposition.     He  died  Sept.  12,  1834. 

The  late  Caleb  Thayer  was  a  devoted  and  influential  townsman.  He  was  a 
foremost  anti-slavery  man,  and  his  political  faith  in  that  canto  suffered  no 
abatement  in  after  3*ears.    The  first  representative  of  the  town,  be  voted  the 
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*twenty-fivo  times'*  for  Charles  Samner  id  the  memorable  contest  oTer  his 
election  to  the  Senate. 

Among  others  of  the  departed,  deserving  honorable  mention  for  their  prom- 
inence and  usefulness  as  citizens,  may  be  named  Darius  D.  Famum,  Silas  H. 
'Kimball,  Dr.  Abel  Wilder,  Dr.  Moses  D.  Southwick,  Jcrfin  Cady,  Hiram 
Daniels,  Sylvanus  H.  Benson,  Samuel  Verry  and  Ghanning  Smith.     ' 

Of  places  in  the  town  attractive  for  their  scenery  wo 'should  instance 
Daniels  Hill,  High  Rocks,  and  the  Intervale.  From  the  Hill,  a  commanding 
viiew  is  bad  of  surrounding  towns,  and,  in  a  clear  day,  the  eye  easily  notes  the 
gray  summit  of  Wachusett  at  the  north,  and  eastward  catches  a  glimpse  of  tho 
heights  round  Boston.    Tho  view  in  summer  is  that  delightful  one  of  New 

England  hills,  — 

•  •  •  .  •  • 

**  Broad,  round  and  green,  that  in  the  summer  sky, 
With  garniture  of  growing  grass  and  grain, 
Orchards  and  beechen  forests,  baskiag  lie, 
While  deep  the  sanless  glens  ate  scooped  between, 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen." 

A  more  rock-wild  and  picturesque  scene  than  that  of  the  High  Bocks  is 
'  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  tho  county.  From  the  line  of  the  Blackstone  dam 
the  river  descends  abruptly  over  a  ledge-jutting  bed  through  a  deep  goi^ 
whose  predpitous  sides  arc  walled  with  cliff  and  crag,  and  enshrouded  and 
overhung  with  a  tangle  of  birch,  oak,  maple,  chestnut  and  hemlock.  The  roar 
of  the  heavy  waterfall  at  the  dam  and  the  rumbliug  of  the  stream,  dark  in  its 
very  foamiug,  as  it  plunges  downward  through  the  gorge,  unite  with  the  sever- 
ity of  the  imprisoning  rock-sides  and  over-arching  woods  to  form  a  scene  of 
'impressive  solitude  and  grandeur. 

In  juxtaposition  to  this  frowning  piece  of  nature  lA  the  **  Intervale,"  in  scenic 
effect  the  most  opposite,  by  whose  way  the  gorge  roby  be  approached.  The 
walk  is  along  a  clear,  gurgling  brook  that  skirts  the  hillside  in  graceful  curves, 
correspondent  to  the  majestic  bend  of  the  river,  but  high  above  its  level. 
tJndulatingly  between  the  two,  slopes  the  broad,  woodless,  lawn-like  intervale, 
down  which  the  brook  lets  here  and  there  a  cascade ;  while  close  beyond  the 
wide-flowing  Blackstone  rises  a  background  of  dense  forest,  whose  darken- 
ing shade  upon  the  great  stream  is  in  charming  contrast  to  the  sunlit  green 
and  the  sparkling  rivulet  at  your  feet.  The  way  along  this  exquisite  landscape 
ends  abruptly  in  the  whirl  and  wildness  of  the  High  Rocks.  Two  phases  of 
nature,  so  contiguous  yet  so  diverse,  are  exceptional  in  the  displays  of  scenery 
anywhere. 

A  distressing  catastrophe  is  associated  with  the  place,  whose  mention  is  still 
frequent  in  the  conversation  of  the  neighborhood.  A  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  Walter  Thoi'p,  Frances  Cady  and  Georgiana  Brown,  were  boating  on  the 
mill-pond  in  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  1859.  Too  curiously  trying  the  limit 
of  safe  venture,  they  found  their  boat  caught  by  the  current,  earned  over  the 
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dam,  and  with  it  its  three  luckless  adventurers.  With  agonizing  cries  for  help, 
they  clung  for  a  brief  space  to  the  boat,  wedged  end  upright  in  the  rocks* 
They  then  ess?iycd  to  reach  the  shore,  but  were  swept  like  chips  down  the 
i*apids,  the  ladies  to  swift  death,  the  man,  sore  bruised  and  exhausted,  escaping 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  temerity. 

It  should  be  observed  of  the  town  that,  though  signally  fortunate  in  its 
facilities  for  business, — au  uncommon  wealth  of  water-power,  combining  with  a 
situation  centralized  by  its  adjacencj^  to  the  most  populous  of  States,  and  by  the 
junction  of  important  railways,  —  it  has  nevertheless,  notably  since  the  decline 
of  Welcome  Farnum,  uniformly  suffered  drawback  and  inertia  by  reason  of  the 
non-residence  of  the  major  portion  of  its  larger  manufacturers.  Had  it  enjoyed 
the  gi'owth,  thrift  and  variety  of  industry  that  assuredly  would  have  inured  to 
it  if  all  its  chief  business  men,  while  profiting  by  its  situation,  hod^proved  it 
by  their  residences  and  other  home  interests,  it  is  easily  calculable  that  Black- 
stone  ere  now  had  been  tlie  foremost  town,  if  not  the  second  city  of  the  county. 
That  the  town  now  stands  the  tenth,  while  once  it  ranked  the  fourth  muni^ 
cips^lity  of  the  count^s  is  due,  not  to  the  indolence  of  its  people,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  their  industry  has  enriched  capitalists  of  another  State,  in 
painful  disproportion  to  their  own  industrial  development.  Assuming  a  state 
of  things  quite  the  contrary,  the  words  of  Rufus  Choate  were  not  a  mere 
rbctoiiieal  flourish  before  the  railway  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  .Npifolk 
County  Ilailroad,  in  1847  :  ^  Give  us  this  road,  Mr.  Chairm^,  which  we.  pro- 
I>use  to  locate  in  Blackstone,  and  720^  in  Woonsocket,  in  the  State  qf  Bhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  —  give  it  to  us,  and  we  wjU  build  a  mag- 
nificent city  in  that  old  county  of  Worcester.  Give  it  to  us,  and  we  wiQ  bring 
into  action  the  mighty,  but  sleeping  energies  of  nature,  —  wate^  enough,  sir, 
for  two  Lowells !  not  one,  ttoo//** 
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OEOORAFHT    AND    SURFACE  —  WATER     8T6TEM  —  GEOLOGT  —  CIYIL  OBIOnT 

FOUNDING    OF    THE    CHURCH  —  CONTROVEBST    WITH    REV.    HE.    0068  —  THE 
HH^ISTERIAL  TETO -^  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  —  OTHER  DENOMINATIONS. 

This  town,  formerly  a  part  of  Lancaster,  and  supposed  to  have  been  named 
in  honor  of  the  Duko  of  Bolton,  was  incorporated  in  1738.  The  act  was  read 
in  the  council,  concurred  in,  and  signed  by  Gov.  Jonathan  Belcher,  on  the 
S7th  of  June,  old  style.  It  has  lost  nearly  half  its  original  territory 
since  its  formation,  but  is  still  of  respectable  size,  being  about  four  miles 
square.  The  south  part  was  the  basis  of  Berlin,  and  a  large  section  from  the 
east,  was  joined  to  Hudson.  The  present  boundaries  are  as  follows :  On  tho 
north  the  town  is  bounded  by  Harvard,  on  the  east  by  Stow  aqd  Hudson,  on 
the  south  l>y  Berlin,  and  on  the  west  by  Lancaster  and  Clinton. 

The  geography  of  the  town  has  some  interesting  features.  Bolton  is  made 
up  of  hills  and  valleys,  but  the  hills  are  long  and  broad,  while  the  valleys  are 
narrow.  The  hillsides,  however,  slope  so  gently  that  they  are  cultivated  with 
profit,  while,  they  add  greatly  to  tho  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  furnish  splendid 
views  at  aidistance.  R:ittlesnake  Hill  is  in  tho  north-ea^^terly  part  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  large  formation  of  liraofitoQc.  It  was  formerly  worked,  and 
yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  lime ;  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty 
hogsheads  per  annum.  .The  quarry  is  not  exhausted,  and  may  again  be  worked 
with  profit.  This  property  has  long  been  in  the  family  of  Gen.  John  Whit- 
comb.  The  region  is,  in  some  parts,  wild,  but,  on  the  whole,  agreeable  in  its 
aspect.  Long  Hill  is  near  the  eastern  border.  The  greatest  elevation  in  the 
town  is  Wattoquottock  Ilill,  which  extends  from  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
centre  towards  the  south-west  to  the  border  of  Berlin.  It  is  about  three  bun- 
dled feet  above  the  vallcv  of  the  Nashua,  and  is  the  hiirhest  land  between  Bos- 
ton  harbor  and  Wacbusett.  The  State  House  can  be  been  in  fair  weather,  and 
at  the  west  and  north  an  immense  area  of  valleys,  hills  and  distant  iiiountains. 
The  soil  is  moist  and  fertile  on  every  side  of  the  hill.     There  is  a  little  pond 
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on  tbc  western  side  of  the  bill,  about  half  way  from  base  to  saminit,  which, 
one  buudrecl  and  twenty  years  ago,  covered  about  two  acres,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  nearly  forty  feet  deep.  Eighty  years  since,  when  Whitney  wrote  his 
description,  it  had  shrunk  to  one  acre,  and  to  half  its  former  depth.  Where 
there  was  grass  growing  then,  boats  and  canoes  formerly  floated.  This  was 
known  as  Welch  Pond.  It  is  in  a  depression  in  the  hill  which  extends  from 
the  Forbush  estate,  parallel  with  the  range  of  the  hill  to  the  south  end.  The 
pond  has  been  ilUing  since,  till  it  is  now  very  small. 

Wattoquottock  Hill  descends  gradually  to  its  northern  termination,  allowing 
the  roads  from  Lancaster  an  easier  passage  to  tbc  centre  of  Bolton.  A  little 
north  of  this  spot,  the  chain  of  hill  rises  again  almost  to  the  southern  height, 
and  runs  north  through  Harvard  into  Middlesex  County.  This  was  sometimes 
called  Oak  Hill.  Its  general  name  is  now  Bare  Hill,  sometimes  spelled  Bear 
IlilL  Indications  of  the  precious  metals  which  have  awakened  the  expecta- 
tions-of  geologists  and  experienced  miners,  are  found  in  this  grand  old  hill, 
but  the  ^^ diggings"  have  never  rewarded  toil.  Between  the  southern,  base  of 
this  hill  and  the  northern  base  of  Wattoquottock ,  is  a  narrow  **bar  of  hard 
Iniud,  about  fifteen  rods  in  width."  The  traveled  road  passes  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  Lancaster  railway  track  crosses  it  in  pail.  On  either  side  is  low^ 
swampy  ground,  fed  by  springs  which  fill  it  to  overflowing.  The  water,  on  the 
south  side,  flows  easterly  and  southerly  through  the  centre,  and  into  the  Assn- 
bet,  turning  mills  on  its  way.  The  water,  on  the  north  side,  works  its  way^ 
in  a  swift  descebding  brook,  to  the  Nashua.  On  the  cast  side  of  Wattoquot- 
tock, on  a  level  with  Welch  Pond,  and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  springs  flow  out 
and  form  d  brook  of  never-failing  water,  which  descends  through  rich  fields 
into  the  plain  below,  and  so  on  to  the  Assabet.  The  ponds  are  few  and  small; 
though  some  of  them  are  sparkling  gems  in  the  landscape.  One  pond,  or  lake^ 
or  river,  that  was  an  object  of  curious  interest  and  study,  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  more,  has  almost  disappeared.  This  was  called  **  Still  River,"  **Loog 
Pond,"  or  **Long  Lake.**  The  southern  or  upper  end  begun  about  seventy  or 
eighty  rods  north-east  of  the  Centre  bridge  (cast  of  the  depot)  in  Lancaster^ 
and,  with  varying  breadth,  extended  three  or  four  miles,  through  the  west 
border  of  Bolton  into  Harvard.  It  had  a  small  outlet  into  the  Nashua,  not  far 
south  from  Still  Kivcr  bridge.  This  was  its  appearance  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Previous  to  that  the  upper  end  reached  nearly  to  the  Imse  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  State  Industrial  School  is  situated.  This  end  was  a 
wide  swamp,  and  had  the  romantic  name  of  '* Swan's  Swamp;''  across  which 
the  old  road  to  Concord  passed.  North  of  the  swamp  was  open  water  as  far  as 
and  beyond  the  line  of  IIur\'ard.  It  covered  part  of  the  Capt.  Joseph  Whit- 
uey  farm,  where  Andrew  S.  Nourso  now  resides,  and  tUe  Haynes,  Howard  And 
Woodbury  intervales,  farther  down  the  river.  Gradually  this  large  spaoe  has 
been  fliled  by  the  annual  floods,  till  now.  nothing  but  a  narrow  stream  can  be 
found  for  two  miles,  when  there  is  a  widening  of  the  water  a  few  rods,  and 
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reaching  some  distance  to  the  north.  This  part  is  now  the  only  real  **  Still  River  ;** 
though  many,  not  Isnowing  about  the  former  state  of  things,  think  the  part  of 
the  Nashua  uear  Still  River  station  is  what  is  meant.  It  used  to  bo  the  opinioa 
that  the  southern  branch  of  the  Nashua  formerly  kept  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  intervale,  and  that  it  joined  the  northern  branch  from  two  to  four  milca 
below  the  present  junction.  This  is  quite  probable ;  and  it  is  i>crha[)s  quite  as 
probable  that  the  northern  branch  once  joined  the  southern  branch  between  tho 
Centre  and  the  Atbcrton  bridges,  and  that  tbo  main  stream  flowed  along  tho 
eastern  side  of  the  intervale  from  the  causeway  to  the  northern  end  of  I^ne 
Hill.  And,  finally,  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that  tho  river,  which 
is  the  mother  of  the  intervale,  has  8[K)rted  all  over  it  at  its  '^own  sweet  will." 
Geologically  speaking,  Bolton  has  points  of  interest.  In  it  are  two  beds  of 
limestone.  One  of  these  has  been  referred  to,  as  producing  very  fine  lime, 
nearly  a  century  since.  Forty  years  ago,  it  turned  out  annually  from  fiftecu  to 
.twenty  thousand  bushels  of  lime.  These  limestones  are  niagnesian,  and  some* 
tinges  so  fetid  under  the  hammer  as  to  produce  nausea.  ^Thc  simple  minerals 
imbedded  in  this  limestone,"  says  President  Hitchcock,  ^'aic  numerous  and  inter- 
esting. '  The  most  common  and  abundant  mineral  is  scapolitc."  It  is  both  cocq- 
pact  and  also  in  crystals.  Some  of  these  are  transparent ;  some  are  opaque  and 
white,  others  are  red.  Bolton  yields  an  abundance  of  this  beautiful  variety. 
Ai^ite ;  actiuolite ;  pargasite ;  and  radiated,  fibrous  and  brown  hornblcpde,  are 
found  in  the  limestone.    Phosphate  of  lime,  green  and  purple ;  petalito;  serpen- 

.  tine  forming  a  good  verd-antique ;  -aud  rhomb  spar,,  arc  common.     A  new 

mineral  was  found,  which  Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson  called  bisilicate  of  magnesia, 

from  its  composition,  but  which  is  commonly  styled  Boltonite.     These  (|re 

spepies  of  minerals  which  are  numerous  in  the  town  and  the  region  north. 

The  town  was  well-wooded  when  the  white  men  first  came,  and  notwith- 

,  standing  all  the  waste  by  the  first  settlers,  to  whom  forests  were  a  nuisance,  aqd 
all  the  removal  of  wood  and. timber  in  recent  yeai's,  there  is  still  much  wood- 
land, with  the  usual  varieties  of  trees  in  this  climate. 

.  Returning  to  the  history  of  the  town,  we  find  that  it  belonged  to  Lancaster 
ninety-^five  years  after  that  place  saw  its  first  two  or  three  cabins,  in  1643,  and 
eighty-five  years  after  it,  was  incorporated.  Only  a  few  had  settled  in  the  part 
now  Bolton  previous  to  the  massacre  in  1G7G ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  one- of  the  garrisons  attacked  by  King  Philip's  party,  that  is,  Wheeler's 
block-house,  was  on  the  south-west  slope  of  Wattoquottock  Hill.  After  the 
re-settlement  in  1G79-82,  venturesome  people  began  to  take  up  the  land  in 
Bolton,  and  by  Jthe  close  of  tho  century  quite  a  number  had  erected  their  hum- 
blci  homes  on  its  isoil.  When  the  dispute  arose  in  Lancaster,  in  1704-5,  about 
the  location  of  the  third  meeting-house,  there  were  enough  fanoilies  in  Bolton 

^and  Harvard  to  cause  the  Old  Common  to  be  selected  for  the  site,  though  on 

•the  extreme  cast  side  of  the  mother  town.  -  - 

The  most  weighty  reason  given  by  the.  petitioners  for  a  new  town,  was  the 
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difficulty  of  nttcndiDg  meeting  on  the  Sabbath.  They  state  that  many  of  them 
lived  so  far  from  the  place  of  public  worship  —  some  of  them  in  Trhat  is  now 
Berlin — as  to  make  the  *^  Sabbath  which  should  be  a  day  of  rest,  to  be  a  day 
of  the  hardest  labor,"  especially  to  their  children  if  they  attended  meeting, 
and  they  felt  bound  in  diity  to  promote  their  future  good  and  well-being**  da 
well  as  their  own.  The/  felt  kindly  to  the  old  town,  while  seeking  for  the 
new,  and  close  with  the  words :  **  We  may  pay  as  we  do  now  until  we  haye 
prepared  for  ourselves,  and  have  the  word  of  God  preached  with  us.**  llieir 
first  petition  was  a  few  years  earlier;  this,  in  1736,  prevailed,  and  the- old 
town  gave  the  child  her  benediction.  Here  arc  some  of  the  names  long  familiar 
to  the  annals  of  Lancaster  and  Bolton :  Wheeler,  IMoore,  Pollard,  Fairtiank, 
Keyes,  Whitney,  Sawyer,  Holman,  Houghton,  Whitcomb,  Richardson.  Jacob 
Houghton  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  kept  his  records  in  the  beautiful  cbiro- 
graphy  of  the  early  Houghtons. 

The  church  was  not  formed  until  1741,  and  it  is  supposed  the  people 
'Spayed*'  at  Lancaster  until  then,  according  to  their  promise  in  the  petition 
for  a  new  town.  Probably  preaching  and  public  worship  were  enjoyed  before 
the  organization  of  the  church,  which  took  place  Nov.  4,  I74I9  old  style. 
Ofi  the  same  day,  the  Bcv.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  their  pastor.  A 
meeting-house  was  built  about  the  same  time,  and  located  near  the  centre  of 
the  town.  This  lasted  till  near  the  year  1790,  when  a  new  bouse  was  needed; 
but,  though  the  need  was  generally  felt,  the  people  could  not  bo  united  ki  any 
plan  until  on  a  *^  Sunday  afternoon  in  th^  dog-days,  in  the  midst  of  the  serdion, 
a  tempest,  which  had  some  time  been  gathering,  suddenly  burst  forth  in  fury ; 
the  black  clouds  hung  low  overhead,  the  storm  pelted,  the  lightning  flashed, 
the  thunder  growled,  and  a  powerful  gust'^  struck  the  house.  ** The  timbers 
cracked  and  groaned ;  women  screamed  and  fainted,  and  men  and  boys,  glad 
of  the  chance,  scuttled  out  at  the  door.**  This  was  effectual ;  the  voice  of 
Providence  bade  the  people  ^arise  and  build.**  A  new  sanctuary  was  erected, 
and  in  1793  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  This  house,  having  been 
remodelled  in  1844,  still  stands,  with  the  original  shingles  on  the  roof.  "'The 
underpinning  of  this  meeting-house,**  said  Whitney  in  1793^  **is  very  beaoti* 
ful,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  county,  if  not  in  tbo  whole  State.  It  is  a  wbtte 
and  pure  stone,  easily  split  into  any  size,  and  was  discovered  just  when  wanted;** 

Mr.  Goss  was  invited  to  settle,  Dec.  1&,  1740,  and  bis  salary  voted;  jret, 
after  proceeding  so  far,  disagrcomeuts  arose,  a  new  meeting  was  called,  add 
all  that  had  been  done  was  annulled  r  and  set  aside  as  illegal.  It  waa  voted  to 
hear  the  candidate  further,  and  also  two  other  candidates.  In  May,  I74I9  it 
wa»  put  to  vote  whether  **  the  town  would  choose  by  lott  for  a  minister.**  That 
was  negatived,  and  then  it  was  voted  **that  Mr.  Tbos.  Goss  should  be  the 
minister  of  the  town  by  forty-four  votes  qualified  by  law.**  Probably  there 
were  very  few  other  voters  in  the  town.  Mr.  Goss  remained  the  sole  minister 
in  the  town  about  thirty  years.    Though  sought  for  with  so  moch  eameetnesty 
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and  sottlod  with  so  much  prayor,  the  time  camo  whc^n  a  majority  of  his  people 
looked  coldly  upon  him.  The  long  period  of  trial,  suffering  and  criminaticiii 
that  ensued  c:innot  l>e  recited  in  these  pages.  Something  can  Im)  found  iu 
other  pages  of  this  work,  and  more  in  the  histoty  of  Sterling,  by  Mr.  Gciod- 
win,  in  the  old  ^  Worcester  Magazine."  The  story,  though  sad  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  is  worthy  of  being  told  at  length,  since  it  throws  light  upon  a  {leriod 
of  ecclesiastical  history  which  is  now  closed.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Goss  was 
partly  personal,  and  partly  a  matter  of  principle.  He  asserted  the  veto  power 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  people  resisted,  rightly  as  to  the  point  in  dispute, 
erroneously  in  the  matter  of  form.  They  carried  their  point,  and  dismissed 
him  themselves,  as  no  council  would  do  it  for  them,  and  thus  l)ccame,  in  fact, 
an  Independent,  instead  of  a  Congregational  Church.  The  ncighI>orii\g  minis- 
ters would  not  fellowship  them,  and  the  di£Bculty  was  not  healed  till  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Goss. 

To  effect  their  point,  his  opponents  brought  charges  against  him,  the  chief 
of  which  was  that  he  drank  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess.  In  those  days,  men 
of  eve^y  class  and  profession  were  accustomed  to  drink,  and  those  were  very 
rare  who  never  became  excited.  Mr.  Goss  denied  that  he  ever,  on  any 
occasion,  drank  enough  to  destroy  his  control  over  his  mind  or  body.  The 
charge  was  not  substantiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  council.  All  the  niinis- 
ters  in  the  adjohiing  towns  —  and  they  were  men  of  high  standing — were  his 
friends.  The  follpwing  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  inspription  on  his  tomb- 
stone: ** Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Thomas  Goss,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Bolton,  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty-nine  years,  having  exercised  the 
sacred  o£Bce,  departed  this  life,  January  17,  1780,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  A  man  adorned  with  piety,  hospitality,  friendship  and  other  vir- 
tues, both  public  and  private ;  somewhat  broken  in  body,  but  endowed  with 
wonderful  fortitude ;  he  was' the  first  among  the  clergy  in  these  unhappy  times 
to  ba  grievously  persecuted  for  boldly  opposing  those  who  were  striving  to 
overturn  the  prosperity  of  the  churches,  and  for  heroically  struggling  to  maiu- 
faiin  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  handed  down  by  our  ancestors.  Friends 
erected  this  monument."  fl^  tried  to  maintain  what  wns  untenable ;  but,  if 
his  people  had  continued  to  like  him,  probably  no  such  issue  would  have  Ix^qu 
raised.  Political  and  personal  considerations  became  mixed  in  the  strife.  He 
was  dismissed  l^y  the  church  and  town,  and  forbidden,  through  a  constable,  to 
occupy  the  meeting-house.  His  friends  followed  him  to  his  own  house,  where 
he  held  regular  service  until  his  decease. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  John  Wallcy  ministered  to  the  majority  in  the 
mecting-hduse,  and  continued  in  the  place  till  his  resignation,  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Goss.  The  ministers  who  followed  were  as  follows :  Rev. 
Phinchas  Wright  was  settled  Oct.  2G,  1785  (the  two  parties  having  been  re- 
united in  one  body),  and  continued  till  1803,  when  he  died  at  his  post;  Rev. 
Isaac  Allen,  who  was  settled  in  1804,  ^larch  14,  and  remained  as  the  pastor 
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forty  years,  until  March,  1844.  Mr.  Wallcy  left  a  sura  of  money  "as  a  token 
of  his  love  to  the  church  in  Bolton,**  iho  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purcMase  of  bibles.  Mr.  Wright  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1772,  Mr. 
Allen  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  lie  was  a  kind  and  1)enevoIent  man,  corabin* 
ing  wit  and  judgment.  All  his  property,  except  a  few  small  gifts,  amounting 
to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  left  to  the  parish  **  of  which  be  had  so 
long  been  minister."  His  successors  have  been  Revs.  Richard  S.  Edes,  1843-48 ; 
John  J,  Putnam,  1849-52;  Thomias  T.  Stone,  D.  D.,  1852-00;  N^athanicl  O. 
Chafiee,  about  two  years  ;  Edwin  C.  L.  Browne,  18G3-69 ;  Ezekiel  Fitzgerald, 
two  or  three  years,  and  Nicholas  P.  Oilman.  Mr.  Edes  gave  considerable 
attention  to  gathering  materials  for  the  history  of  Bolton. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  were  settled  here  early,  and  have  always  had  a 
respectable  society.  Some  notice  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
First  Church  of  Lancaster.  They  exercised  their  undoubted  right  to  form  a 
religious  association,  but  were  not  always  faithful  to  their  covenant  vows  in  the 
mode  of  withdrawal  from  the  churches.  The  headquarters  of  the  Friends  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  their  meeting-house  is  convenient  to  those 
who  reside  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Eiles  says,  **They  have  produced  some  of  the  best 
material  for  usefulness,  for  pronboting  the  general  welfare  and  that  of  the  rising 
genenition,  we  have  ever  had  ;  and  have  raised  some  of  the  best  scholars  that 
have  adorned  our  schools.*' 

The  nillside  Church,  which  was  originated  by  the  late  Sampson  V,  8. 
Wilder  and  a  few  others,  had  a  brief,  but  active  and  efficient  life.  It  wios 
organized  in  April,  1830,  with  eighteen  male  and  eighteen  female  members. 
This  enterprise  met  a  great  want  at  the  time.  There  was  no  Orthodox  Church 
ii^i  several  adjoining  towns.  It  was  designed  to  accommodate  Christians  of  that 
way  of  thinking  in  the  towns  of  Berlin,  Bolton,  I-Aucastcr,  Harvard  and  Stow. 
The  effoit  was  a  great  success ;  but  the  success  was  the  real  and  sufficient  cause 
of  its  cud  in  a  few  years.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  J.  W.  Chickering,  D.  D., 
who  was  succeeded  by  three  others  in  brief  pastorates.  The  large  and  con- 
venient church  wus  thronged,  and  many  were  added  to  the  list  of  commoni- 
cants.  The  result  was  that  the  converts  from  the  neigh1>oring  towns  were 
soon  able  and  willing  to  organize  churches  and  erect  houses  of  worship  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  those  livini^  near  them.  In  time,  there  were  churches 
in  StoWy  Lancaster,  Clinton;  and  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  were  encour- 
aged to  new  efforts.  In  about  twenty  years  the  work  of  the  Hillside  Church 
was  done,  Mr.  Wilder  had  moved  away,  and  the  edi6re  was  closed,  except 
for  occasional  religious  service.  For  ihany  years  it  has  1>cen  an  appendaigo  to  a 
large  estate,  where  cider,  vinegar  and  domestic  wines  have  been  prepared. 
But  the  fruits  of  the  effort  remain  in  several  towns  and  a  large  number  x^f 
churches. 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1832,  and  has  since  mnintained  public 
worship,  and  been  supplied  with  the  ministry  of  the  word.     Says  Mr.  Edes  in 
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the  address  before  quoted  from:  ** Their  ministers  and  tncm1>cr4  have  been 
among  our  resi^ccted  and  useful  citizens,  doing  cordially  their  appreciated  good 
work  for  tho  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare  of  our  community.  Their 
gem  of  a  church  adorns  our  principal  thoroughfare,  and  their  respected  clergy^ 
mau  is  the  chairman  of  our  school  committee,  and  is  active  in  every  enterprise 
for  the  public  benefit.''  Their  ministers  have  been  ns  follows :  Elder  Gkxldard, 
1832-36;  Levi  M.  Powers,  1836;  Isaac  C.  Cari>cnter,  1843;  John  Walker, 
1844;  P.  S.  AThitman,  1846;  Asaph  Merriam,  1848;  W.  K.  Pavcy,  185G; 
J.  H.  Giles,  an  Englishman,  1858 ;  J.  H.  Learned,  18G0;  Kilburn  Holt,  1863, 
during  whose  ministry  the  new  church  al)ove  spoken  of  was  dedicated ;  Joseph 
Barber,  18G8 ;  and  Benjamin  A.  Edwards,  who  served  the  church  faithfully 
several  years,  and  died  greatly  beloved  and  lamented  in  the  year  1878. 


CHAPTER  IL 

MILItART  HISTORY  —  SCHOOLS  AXD  EDUCATION  —  PUBLIC    LIBKART  —  BUSINESS 
IN  THE  TOWN — EMINENT  MEN  —  NOTES   AND  INCIDENTS. 

The  military  record  of  Bolton  has  I>ecn  patriotic  in  every  generation.  She 
shared,  in  her  measure,  in  the  hardships  from  Indian  d(>prcdations  which  fell 
upon  Lancaster  previous  to  the  great  ware  iii  the  reign  of  George  H.  In  both 
.  the  French  uud  Indian  wari^,  her  quota  was  in  the  service.  It  was  in  the  last 
war  with  tho  Indians  and  tho  French,  1755-03,  that  John  Whitcomb  won  his 
reputation  as  a  good  soldier  and  officer.  Ho  went  into  tho  Revolution  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  faculties,  with  the  title  of  colonel.  When  the  messenger 
from  Lexington  and  Concord  clattered  through  the  town,  on  the  morning  after 
the  attick,  shouting  out  that  tho  red-coats  were  on  the  match,  Whitcomb  and 
his  able-bodied  townsmen  wore  ready  ^'to  do  and  die  for  their  country.**  The 
people,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  were  fully  prepared  for  the  clash  of  arms. 
As  early  as  1770  tbey  voted  in  town  meeting,  John  Whitcomb  in  the  chair,  that 
they-  would  .not  *' purchase  one  single  article  (except  in  a  case  of  absolute  neces- 
sity) of  any  merchant  or  trader  that  had  imported  goods  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Boston  ;  and  that  we  shall  esteem  such  pur- 
chasers enemies  of  their  country  and  not  fit  to  bo  employed  in  any  business  of 
importance.*^  They  voted  also  to  **  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  foreign  teas.** 
This  feeling  grew  in  intensity  as  the  time  drew  on  when  tho  collision  came. 
The  names  of  more  than  fifty  men  who  were  in  the  service  are  preserved  in  old 
•receiiits,  orders  for  marching  and  for  money,  and  other  scraps  of  paper.  Among 
thdm  were  several  officers,  as  Col.  John  Whitcomb,  .Maj.  Jonas  Houghton, 
Capt^iins  Nathaniel  Longley  and  David  Nourse,  Surgeon  Dr.  Abraham  Moore. 
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CoK  Wbitcomb  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  did 
honor  to  his  rank. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain*  1812-159  or  the 
Seminole  and  Mexican  wars  awakened  much  enthusiasm  in  the  town,  though 
there  were  soldiers  from  the  place  in  the  Orst  war  above  mentioned,  and  prob- 
ably troops  went  to  Boston  when  summoned  to  the  defence  cif  our  coast  in  1814. 
It  was  felt  in  the  later  cases  that  slavery  had  much  to  do  with  tbe  origin  of  all 
those  contests ;  and  there  never  was  much  love  for  slavery  in  Bolton. 

But  when  the  wicked  Rebellion  showed  its  head  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the 
souls  of  the  good  people  of  Bolton,  men,  women  and  children,  were  on  fire. 
'MVhcn  the  warning  voice  of  tbe  great  storm  was  first  heard,'*  are  the  words  of 
Mr.  Edes,  ^when  the  mighty  struggle  was  about  to  begin,  which,  before  it 
was  ended,  was  to  make  four  million  freemen  out  of  four  million  slaves,  this 
little  town,  nestled  among  the  hills,  obscure  and  humble  though  it  was,  was  not 
found  cither  indifferent  or  asleep."  The  story  of  the  war  cannot  be  told,  nor 
even  of  the  part  nobly  done  by  the  sous  of  Bolton,  in  these  brief  limits ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  young  men  enlisted ;  the  old  men  encouraged  ;  tbe  mothers 
and  wives  cheered ;  the  sisters  and  maiden  friends,  with  falling  tears  but  strong 
hearts,  bound  the  girdle  and  sash  round  the  manly  forms  tbat  went  forth  to 
hazard  their  lives  for  freedom  and  union.  ^Vbile  the  soldiers  were  doing  and 
enduring  in  the  field,  the  women  were  working  at  home.  They  met  from  we«|k 
to  week  to  ^put  up  hospital  stores  for  the  dear  absent  oues'^  exposed  to  the 
hardships  of  war.  These  soldiers  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  her  own  men,  besides  a  dozen  hired  substitutes.  Gen.  Schoulcr  credits  the 
town  with  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  but  these  inclnded  those  furnished 
over  and  above  the  quota  of  the  town,  and  who  were  not  called  into  the  service. 
Twenty-three  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  There  are  twenty-one  names* 
on  the  mural  tablets  in  the  town  hall,  but  a  few  of  these  are  claimed  by  other 
towns,  and  probably  many  sons  of  Bolton  are  to  be  found  on  other  rolls  of  honor, 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  home  record.  It  is  impossible  to  do  exact  jus- 
tice to  all  without  the  gift  of  omniscience. 

The  schools  of  Bolton  are  among  its  most  cherished  institutions,  and  teachen 
are  held  in  high  estimation.  There  ai'e  seven  schools  in  the  town,  beafdeethe 
Ilougliton  School.  These  are  open  seven  months  and  six  days  yearly, 
and  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  is  $1 ,200  for  the  education  of  one  hnn- 
dred  and  eighty-three  children,  or  $6.56  for  each  one.  It  is  too  late  to  learn 
when  the  first  school  was  held  within  tbe  limits  of  Bolton  before  its  incorpora- 
tion, Imt  as  Lancaster  kept  schools  open  in  all  sections  of  the  old  town,  as  fast 
as  they  had  scholars  enough,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  children  in  the  eastern 
part  were  under  the  care  of  a  "*  school  dame  ^  in  summer  and  a  ^  master  *  in 
winter.  As  early  as  1732  there  were  schools  in  Still  River  and  Bare  Hill  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  children  attended  one  or  both  of  thtse 
schools,  while  oUiers  might  have  come  to  the  Old  Common.    Of  course,  Bolton, 
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when  it  became  a  town,  eomplied  with  the  law  in  rchtion  to  the  edneatioa  of 
her  children.  It  appMiwifom  the  aboTe  fignres  that  her  scliools  are  now  open 
more  than  a  month  longer,  each  year,  than  the  law  requires,  and  the  wmn^gB 
attendance  is  nearly  ninety  per  cent. 

The  Houghton  School  was  endowed  by  the  late  Joseph  Houghton,  who  died 
Not*  7,  1847.  He  left  $12,000  in  money  and  eighty  rods  of  land  to  build 
a  school-house.  The  school  was  **  to  be  kept  near  the  centre  of  said  Bolton,  in 
which  such  academical  instruction  shall  be  given  as  said  town  shall  decide  to  be 
most  useful.'*  The  town  accepted  the  legacy,  and  the  school  was  opened  in 
October,  1849,  in  the  town  ball.  As  soon  as  the  school-house,  which  was  paid 
for  in  port,  if  not  wholly,  by  taxation,  was  finished,  the  school  was  permanently 
established  within  its  walls.  There  were  two  singular  provisions  of  the  will, 
one  of  which  was  set  aside  by  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court.  Nine  families 
named  in  the  will,  with  their  descendants  for  a  century,  were  excluded  from 
attendance.  This  was  set  aside  as  opposed  to  good  morals,  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  will  were  left  valid.  The  second  curious  direction  was  that  no 
teacher  should  occupy  the  ix>sition  more  than  two  years.  Though  this  prevents 
the  stay  of  a  poor  teacher,,  it  forever  prevents  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
permanent  services  of  one  who  is  capable,  and  who  devotes  his  life  to  thet  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  teachers  have  remained  but  one  year,  but  they 
have  generally  given  satisfaction.  Young  men  of  education  and  talent  gQt  a  yearns 
experience  and  pass  on  to  a  more  secure  position.  The  teachers,  withfew  ^xcep- 
,tious,  have  been  graduates  of  college.    The  others  had  received  a  good  education. 

In  1856,  a  public  library,  free  to  all  the  inhabitants,  was  begun,  and  it  h^s 
ipcrcascd  steadily  in  the  number  and  value  of  its  books,  and  in  their  circula- 
tion. Tliis  is,  in  an  important  sense,  an  addition  to  the  means  of  education 
enjoyed  by  the  youth,  and  all  the  people  of  the  town  in  common.  The  sub- 
ject, after  being  discussed  in  private,  was  brought  before  a  legal  town  meeting, 
when  it  was  .found  that  the  public  sentiment  was  ripe  for  the  measure.  A 
public  library,  provided  for  by  the  votes  of  the  tax-payers,  is  an  honor  to 
them',  while,  if  well  selected,  it  will  be  a  fountain  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  to  the  whole  community. 

The  whole  .business  of  the  first  generation  or  two  was  farming,  and  such 
handicrafts  as  were  necessary  to  a  farming  community.  Then  came  the  making 
of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  tho  burning  of  lime,  and  the  making  of  barrels,  bogs- 
heads  and  hoops.  As  lonjs:  ago  as  1790,  these  articles  were  made  in  consider- 
able, quant  itic^s.  There  were  also  "two  famous  brickyards,"  where  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  bricks  were  made  annually.  Later,  and  within  the 
niemory  and  personal  experience  of  some,  the  comb  business  was  carried  on 
quite  ejftensively  by  several  parties ;  especially  by  the  venerable  Francis  Haynes 
an4  l^is  brother  Silas.  The  value  of  combs  made  in  the  five  factories  in  1837 
was  nearly  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  The  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
came  to  over  aix  thousand  dollars. 
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'The  population  of  the  town  in  1875  was  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seyen ; 
exactly  the  some  as  that  of  Berlin.  The  numl^er  of  farms  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one;  the  number  of  acres  of  land  taxed  was  eleven  thousand  tiye 
hundred  and  seventy-one ;  and  the  products  of  agriculture  were  worth  over  obe 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  The  dwelling-houses  are  about  two 
hundred,  and  the  houses  connected  with  farms  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Other 
buildings  belonging  to  farms  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  The  value  of 
domestic  animals  was  over  sixty- five  thousand  dollars.  The  value  of  go<Mla 
made  and  work  done  was  thii-ty-ono  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars.    Most  of  this  was  in  lumber,  cider  and  vinegar. 

The  latitude  of  the  centre  is  42^  26^  The  distance  to  Worcesteir  is  fifteen 
miles,  and  to  Boston  about  thirty-two  miles.  Formerly,  the  road  from  Lan- 
caster to  Boston,  through  Bolton,  was  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  the  tavern  of 
Gen.  Amory  Holman  was  noted  far  and  near  as  one  of  the  best,  where  the 
traveler  was  at  home,  and  where  the  cookery  was  '^done  to  a  turn.'' 

There  are  many  fine  building-sites  in  the  town,  and  several  spacious  and 
convenient  residences.  The  Ilolman  house  in  the  centre  is  good  in  itself  and 
pleasant  in  its  surroundings.  The  residence  and  grounds  of  the  late  Hon. 
Solomon  Henry  Howe  are  in  a  commanding  situation.  From  the  observatory, 
one  (Can  see  over  the  intervening  country  to  the  State  House,  while  many  a 
village  and  lofty  eminence  is  scattered  in  every  direction  to  the  right  and  left* 
Turning  westward,  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  ever  beautiful,  and  the  broader 
reach  of  rolling  country  between  the  Bolton  hills  and  the  Wacbusett,  form  a 
magnificent  panorama.  Lofty  mountains  are  the  distant  background.  Here 
is  one  of  the  best  farms  is  the  county,  which  Mr.  Howe  took  great  pains,  and 
was  at  great  ex|>ense  to  bring  up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  mansion  occupied  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Forbush  for  a  generation,  on  the 
west  slope  of  Wattoquottock  Hill,  is  very  spacious,  and  has  interesting  asso- 
ciations. It  was  owned  and  occupied  sixty  years  ago  by  the  father  of  Col. 
Wentworth  Higginson.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sampson  Wilder,  who  made 
it  the  home  of  an  elegant  and  princely  hospitality.  The  grounds  w'ero  adbtned 
with  trees  and  shrubs  in  great  variety.  The  woods  at  the  south-west  were 
threaded  with  sylvan  roads,  and  a  unique  cottage,  styled  Tadmor,  was  secluded  in 
the  very  depth  of  the  forest.  The  stately  Hillside  Church,  with  its  surrounding 
grove,  opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  worshippers  from  all  the  region.  It  was  at 
this  mansion  that  Mr.  Wilder  gave  a  splendid  reccjition  to  Gen.-Lafiayette  when 
the  latter  was  making  bis  tour  of  the  country  in  1824.  He  left  Boston  on  the 
looming  of  September  3,  and  arrived  at  Bolton  line  about  half-past  eight  in  tbe 
evening,  where  he  and  his  party  wsire  received  by  an  ^  escort  of  ^valry  and  a 
large  cavalcade  of  military  officers,  in  full-dress  uniform,  in  waiting,  and  were 
conducted  by  them''  to  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Wilder,  at  which  place  they  weib 
sumptuously  entertained.  This  place  was  Ireadied  about  ten  at  night,  where 
tbe  nation's  guest  passed  under  an  arch  inscribed :  **Tho  Great  Jehovah,  Wa^ 
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ington  and  Lafhyette.**  Mr.  Wilder  entertained  the  general,  his  son  and 
aoite,  besides  other  guests  in  great  number,  and  surrounded  the  mansion  with 
an  extemporized  company  called  the  **  Bolton  Guards.''  In  the  early  morning, 
the  guests  departed,  but  carried  the  memory  of  a  brilliant  reception  Mr. 
Wilder  hod  known  Lafayette  in  France,  and  highly  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  giving  him  this  proof  of  his  admiring  gratitudo.  But  the  pageant  Tanished, 
the  chief  actors  long  since  passed  from  mortal  sight,  and  only  a  faint  memory 
of  so  much  display  remains.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  items.  Nashua  River  cuts  through  the  north* 
west  comer  of  the  town,  and  thus  adds  a  long  reach  of  fertile  intervale  to  the 
fruitful  soil  and  charming  scenery.  The  Old  Colony  Railroad  comes  into  the 
south-west  comer,  where  there  is  a  station  convenient  to  a  portion  of  the  town. 
The  Lancaster  Railroad  traverses  tbe  town,  ascending  the  western  slope,  and 
bending  through  the  centre,  to  the  eastward,  towards  Hudson..  When  put  in 
opehition,  it  will  give  the  iahahitants  tbe  best  facilities  for  travel. 

'Among  the  physicians  resident  in  the  town  who  are  still  remembered^  we 
find  the  names  of.  Amos  Parker,  M.  D.,  Levi  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  and  J.  L.  S. 
Thompson,  M.  D.  Tbe  only  lawyer  of  note  was  a  man  by  the  pame  of  Asa 
Johnson,  and  he  was  noted  more  for  his  singularity  than  his  virtues.  He  was 
a  solitary 'man,  living  almost  aloilc.  He  had  a  daughter,  whom  ho  took  pains 
to  have  well  trained,  but  whom  be  disinherited  because  she  m:.rried  without 
his  approval.  His  table  was  supplied  with  the  flesh  of  all  sorts  of  **  unclean 
animals,^'  as  well  as  with  food  common  to  decent  families.  But  .withal,  ho  was 
a  mab  df  idtelligence,  a  souud  lawyer,  and  bad  a  fund  of  wit  and  humor. 
Being  at  Worcester  at  a  session  of  the  eourt,  he  was  rallied  by  ,a  young  "limb 
of  theiaw  '^  about  his  articles  of  diet.  ^  Do  you  like  polly wogs  ?  "  said  the  rash 
youtb.  **  Yes,  but  they  would  he  unsafe  ibr  you,"  was  the  reply,  **  because 
pollywogs  are  sure  death  to  goslings."  Tbe  man,  who  bad  capacities  for  use-  . 
fulness  and  respectability,  was  atheistic  in  sentiment,  became  a  slave  of  his 
appetites,  and  lost  all  public  consideration  before  his  decease.  He  was  an 
unpleasant  anomaly  in  an  orderly  and  retigious  community* 

The  late  Rev.  Richard  S.  Edes  Will  loni?  be  remembered  for  bis  <ronial  wavs 
and  public  spirit.  It  is  ^  matter  of  regret  that  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
.  o^  the  town  was  not  left  as  a  public  benefit.  The  Rev.  Thomas  T.. Stone,  who 
has  resided  in  the  town  since  the  close  of  his  ministry,  is  respected  for  his 
*  ability  and  varied  learning.  The  late  Mr.  George  Grassio,  a  native  of  Sept- 
land,  who  i^  succeeded  by  bis  son  George,  on  tbe  homestead,  raised  a;  literary 
jfamily.  Two  of  his  sons,  Rev.  William  and  Rev.  Thomas  Grassie,  are  highly 
respected  Congregiltional  ministers.  One  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Rey.  Dr. 
Pepper,  professor  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Chester,  Pa.  The 
o/ther  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dudley  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Farmers'  Club  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  town  organizations  in  the 
ddUhty,  and  its  annual  fair  is  attended  by  great  numl)ers  from  adjoining  (owns. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  AND  BOUNDARIES  —  PONDS  AND  OTHER  WATERS  —  MINEEAI.S  AND  SOIL  — 
RELIOIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  —  VILLAGES  —  POST-OFFICES,  ETC.  —  8ETTLEMBNT 
AND  INCORPORATION  — « INDIANS  —  AGRICULTURE  AND  EDUCATION  —  ANCIENT 
CHURCH  AND  FIRST  MINISTRY  —  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TOWN  IN  THE  BEVOLUTIOH 
AND  RiBdELLION  —  OLD  FAMILIES. 

This  quiet  town  lies  in  the  easterly  part  of  Worcester  Connty ;  seVen  miles 
north-east  from  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  about  forty  miles  from  Boston.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by. Sterling  and  Clinton;  on  the  east  by  Berlin  and 
Northborou^.  On  the  south  lies  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the  west,  West  Boyls- 
ton.  The  total  area  of  the  town,  including  roads  and  water  surfotce,  amonnts 
to  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-three  acres,  being  nineteen  and  one- 
eighth  square  miles.  The  surface  is  much  diversified,  presenting  a  large  sl^are 
of  very  charming  scenery.  Mount  Wachusett  is  clearly  seen  from  the  hei^its, 
as  well  as  from  the  common  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  views  to  be  en- 
joyed here  are  rarely  surpassed  for  beauty,  and  the  town  has  great  attractions 
for  the  artist  and  tourist. 

Four  ponds  of  considerable  size  and  mnch  beauty  are  found  here.  Rocky 
Pond,  in  the  east,  is  the  largest,  with  a  bottom  wholly  formed  of  huge  bowlders. 
It  has  forty-five  acres  of  surface,  by  the  State  survey.  Its  outlet,  on  the.west 
side,  falls  into  Cold  Harbor  Brook,  in  Northborough.  Fish  inbound  herey 
especially  pickerel ;  and  from  the  number  of  Indian  relics  found  near,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  favorite  rcsoit  of  that  older  people.  On  the  east  of  the 
pond  lies  a  rock  bearing  one  of  those  curious  impressions  usually  called  ^  foot* 
prints.** 

Tlie  other  ponds  lie  in  the  southerly  section.  Tlie  chief  of  them  is  a  sheet 
of  twenty-three  acres,  called  Pout  Pond ;  the  next  has  eleven  acres,  affords 
plenty  offish,  and  is  known  as  SewalFs  Pond ;  while  the  last  is  a  much  lesser 
one,  of  five  acres,  named  Spruce  Pond.  SewalFs  Fond  has  an.  outlet  to  the 
northward,' giving  power  to  Banister's -Mills,  and  passing  throogh  part  of 
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Shrewsbury  into  Long  Pond.  Spruce  Pond  b  of  that  class  ^ich  are  slowty 
filling  up  with  vegetation ;  a  few  poor  spruce  trees  among  the  encroachment 
giro  name  to  the  pond* 

No  large  sti*eam  appears  here  sare  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua,  which, 
formed  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west,  in  West  Boy Iston,  by  the  junction  bf  the 
Quinipoxet  and  Stillwater,  runs  some  six  miles  in  circuit  within  the  lines  of 
Boylston.  This  stream* is  eTcrjrwhere  bordered  by  rich  intervales  that  yield 
abundant  crops  to  the  cultivator.  Some  lesser  streams  are  noteworthy :  Muddy 
Brook,  once  called  Medegaskec,  rises  cast  of  the  village  and  enters  the  Nashua 
at  Seal  Bridge,  on  its  way  moving  a  saw-mill  and  a  box-factory ;  Mill  Brook, 
which  also  feeds  the  Nashua,  rises  in  the  ^' East  Woods,"  and  has  a  westerly 
course.  There  were  formerly  two  saw-mills  on  this  stream  also.  A  third 
brook  runs  southerly,  falling  into  Scwall's  Pond.  This  once  had  upon  it  the 
saw  and  grist  mill  that  bore  the  name  pf  Locke's  ^lills. 

Mineral  indications  are  not  wanting ;  sulphuret  of  iron,  or  pyrite,  is  found  in 
many  parts ;  quartz  crystals  arc  now  and  then  observed,  and  gold  is  believed 
to  exi3t.  A  ledge  near  the  meeting-house  attracts  attention  by  its  brilliant 
crystals,  like  diamonds.  Good  clay  for  bricks  abounds ;  and  the  best  of  build- 
ing stone  occurs  in  numerous  quarries  about  the  town. 

All  parts,  of  Boylston  are  well  accommodated  with  roads,  and  its  many 
bridges  are  kept  in  good  repair.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  fine  structure  of  iron. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dwellings  are  distributed  over  the  territory,  many 
of  them  new  and  all  in  comfortable  style.  Two  post-offices  serve  the  popular 
want,— one,  and  the  older,  at  the  northerly  village,  or  Sawyer's  Mills ;  the  other 
at  the  principal  one,  called  Boylston  Centre.  There  is  also  here  a  substantial 
town  house  of  granite,  six  well-kept  school-houses,  a  church  at  the  Centre 
occupied  by  th^  Congregational  Society,  and  another  by  the  Catholics  at  Saw- 
yer's Mills.  The  ipechanical  industries  appear  in  two  saw-mills,  one  grist-mill, 
a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  cotton  factory,  variously  placed ;  but  the  principal 
business  of  the  place  is,  and  has  been,  agricultural. 

..  Two  notable  villages,  apart  from  the  **  Centre,"  claim  some  attention.  The 
first,  already  mentioned,  lies  in  the  north  section,  and  is  called  *^  Sawyer's 
Afills/*  In  it  is  the  only  cotton  factory  in  town,  standing  on  the  branch  of  the 
Nashua,  and  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lancaster  Coq>orati6n.  It  has  10,000 
^>indles,  keeps  90  hands,  and  makes  13,000  to  14,000  pounds  of  yam  weekly. 
Supetintendeni^  Edward  C,  Forbes ;  First  Overseer j  Albert  Lee.  The  ^  Saw- 
yer House,"  found  here,  is  very  old;  a  stone  in  the  chimney  bears  date  1745* 
Here  are  a»  store,  post-office,  a  Catholic  church  of  seventy  members,  and  a 
school  with  thirty-five  scholar.  The  Massachusetts  Central  Eailroad  passes 
through^his  place,  being  the  first  railroad  in  the  town. 

•  The  secopd  village  lies  in  the  south-east  part,  and  is  known  as  "  Straw  Hol- 
low.** It  isy  substantially,  the  property  of  Hon.  David  T.  Moore  and  his  sev- 
eral sons.   Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  of  the  region,  who  enjoys 
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great  public  confidence,  and  has  held  every  prominent  office  in  town  affairs  and 
in  the  church.  He  is  now  quite  aged,  but  highly  respected  by  all.  This  village 
is  a  model  of  modern  agriculture ;  here  are  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  five  horses, 
with  other  stock.  The  business  here  was  very  largely  in  milk  till  1878,  when 
a  **  Creamery  *'  with  the  **  Cooley  "  apparatus  was  started,  and  goes  on  with  high 
success.  In  1878,  there  was  furnished  from  this  place  to  Boston,  55,224  qoarts 
of  milk  and  17,603  quarts  of  cream,  selling  for  $6,165.13.  A  cider  and  vinegar 
factory  also  here,  worked  in  the  last  year  19,801  bushels  of  apples,  giving  86Ti 
barrels  of  cider. 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  bears  the  curious  name  of 
the  ^  Six  Nations."  It  is  said  to  derive  it  from  the  sin<rular  fact  that  here  once 
lived  six  families,  every  one  of  a  dificrent  nationality. 

Not  far  from  this  territory  is  another,  covered  with  forest  and  known  as  the 
**£ast  Woods."  It  enjoys  an  old-time  reputation  as  a  great  haunt  for  rattle- 
snakes.   . 

The  plain  habits  and  salubrious  air  of  Boylston  contribute  much  to  the  some- 
what notable  longevity  of  the  people.  Twenty-six  deaths  occurred  in  the  alms- 
house from  1847  to  1879,  most  of  which  were  of  aged  persons ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  was  two  thousand  and  ninety-one  years.  The  population  has 
varied  quite  strikingly,  as  a  few  figures  will  show.     Thus^  it  was— 

In  1798, .        .        .        .        .840 

"  1810,  •      •.        • 800    ; 

"  1820, 902 

"  1830, 880 

**  1879, .800 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  like  all  the  farming  towns  of  New  England,  Boyls- 
ton has  suffered  by  the  desertion  of  her  sons  and  daughters  at  majority,  for 
more  attractive  pursuits  elsewhere. 

This  town  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  family  of 
Boylston,  so  well  remembered  in  and  about  Boston.  Before  its-  incorporation 
as  a  parish  (by  Act  of  Legislature,  Dec.  17,  1742),  and  as  a  town,  March  I, 
1786,  it  was,  in  civil  and  religious  thiugs,  comprehended*,  aliont  three-fourttis 
in  Shrewsbury  and  one-fourth  in  Lancaster.  The  north  and  north-east  portions 
are  of  much  antiquity,  since  they  represent  part  of  the  ori^nal  grant  to  Lrm- 
castcr  (the  oldest  town  in  the  count}*)  made  by  Sholan,  sachem  of  tbo  Nasha- 
way  Indians,  in  1643,  who  dwelt  near  Waushacum  Pond,  now  in  Sterling. 
There  was  likewise  another  smaller  tract  in  the  northern  section,  conveyed  by 
George  Tahanto,  nephew  of  Sholan,  by  deed  dated  June  26,  1701  (13th  year 
of  William  III.  of  England).  The  first  actual  settlement  was  made  as  early  as 
1705,  at  or  near  Saw3^cr's  Mills.  It  was  done  by  Thomas  Sawyer,  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Sawj'cr,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Lancaster,  al>oat  1647. 
Thomas  the  younger  made  his  will  in  Boylston,  in  March,  1705,  probably  dying 
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soon  after.  Of  hU  fire  surriTing  sons,  Thomas,  James/  Joshua,  Oaleb  and 
NaUumiel,  the  first,  with  his  son  Elias,  was  carried  to  Canada  by  the  Indians 
the  year  of  his  fadier^s  settlement  (1705).  One  John  Bigelow  was  also  taken. 
Sawyer  interceded  with  the  French  governor  for  a  ransom  for  the  three,  offering 
to  build  him  a  saw-mill  on  the  Giamblay  River.  When  the  savages  refused, 
and  would  have  tortured  Sawyer  to  death,  a  Jesuit  friar  came  and  warned  them 
tiiat  unless  they  at  once  released  him,  he  would  send  them  all  to  purgatory, 
of  which  he  held  the  keys.  Fear  did  the  work;  tUey  set  Sawyer  free,  and  he 
afterward  built  the  mill,  and  then  came  homo. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  known  that  the  Indians  ever  visited  this  town  in  a  hostile 
way ;  but  the  settlers  kept  two  houses  gaiTisoned  for  some  time,  in  the  days 
of  that  anxiety,  which  lasted  fn^m  1705  to,  perhaps,  1718.  These  stood  near 
the  present  dwelling  of  Giarlcs  Andrews.  Fire-aims  were  customarily  taken 
into  the  fields  and  elsewhere ;  and  we  have  hints  of  many  false  alarms. 
But  no  invasions  appear  on  record ;  though  it  is  as  good  as  certain,  from  the 
quantity  of  arrow-heads  and  stone'  implements  found  here,  and  the  large  store 
offish  affoided  by  the  river  and  ponds,  both  now  and  anciently,  that  this  was  a 
filled  residence  for  large  numl>ers  of  Indians. 

The  agricultural  disposition  of  the  early  people  here  still  endures;  and  as 
Stated,  the  farming  interest  is  distinctive  of  the  towD.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  farms  are  found  in  it,  genemlly  well  divided  among  the  different 
fbrms  of  soil  and  product.  Much  of  the  more  elevated  land  is  }*et  very  fer^ 
tile ;  and  the  river  bottoms  and  intervales  are  favorable  both  to  hay  and  grain.' 
The  energy  and  enterprising  temper  of  the  landholders  is  marked,  and  the 
result  of  this  appears  in  the  steady  and  constant  improvement  in  and  around 
the  dwellings  even  of  the  humblest.  They  now  reckon  in  their  personal 
estate  483  cows  and  170  horses.  Other  live  stock  abounds.  The  valoation 
for  1878,  gave : —  ' 

» 

Personal  Estate,        .........        81 1,065 

Real  **  .........        424,430 

Total,    .        ...        .        .        ,        .        .      $485,495      . 

Bate  of  taxation,  $11.75 ;  Total  taxes,  $6,740.90 ;  No.  polls,  227.  School  chil- 
dfren  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  180.  Appropriation  for -schools, 
$1,600.  The  first  such  appropriation  was  in  1786,  when  the  town  voted  fifty 
poqnds  for  school  purposes.  * 

Bo^'lston  has  an  excellcut  poor-farm,  well  kept  and  satisfactory ;  also  a 
social  library,  organized  in  1792,  dud  now  containing  384  volumes.  As  early 
as  1718  there  were  pcrmaueiit  settlers  in  both  the  north  atid  south  sections ; 
and  we  fiji(][  plentiful  evidence  of  the  great  care  taken  by  all  for  juvenile  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  iustitutioiis  of  the  gospel.  Yet  for  about  twenty  years,  or 
till  1742,  very  little  more  than  this  can  be  learned  of  the  general  history  of 
the  town.    It  is  rather  in  the  more  general  history  of  the  county  that  we  trace 
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many  things  in  which  the  people  of  Bojlston  must  have  been  intimately  con- 
cerned and  interested. 

As  already  stated,  for -many  years  the  relations  of  the  people,  civil  and  reli- 
gious,  were  with  Sbi*ewsbury  and  Lancaster.  They  had  neither  churchi 
society 9  minister »  nor  burying-place  of  their  own.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  were  the  times  of  the  mere  bridle-path  through  the  forest,  aud  of 
the  log-house  in,  the  woods,  never  any  too  comfortable.  Therefore,  while  these 
people  where  willing  to  travel  far,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  meet  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  they  soon  came  to  prefer  a  method  that  WQuld  allow  them  tp 
su[)i)ort  the  gospel  at  a  point  more  easy  of  access  to  them- 
.  By  1740  they  began  to  move  for  the  organization  of  a  distinct  position ;  a^d, 
as  their  largest  connection  was  with  Shrewsbury,  they  petitioned  the  people  of 
that  town  for  their  approval.  But  Shrewsbury  felt  weak  herself,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  give  up  the  help  she  had  from  the  settlers  in  her  northern  woods. 
She  opposed  the  idea  with  energy  and  great  unanimity.  Then  the  settlers 
resorted  to  the  Grcneral  Court,  where  they  met  with  more  encouragement ;  and, 
on  Dec.  17,  1742,  an  Act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  **  North  Precinct  of 
Shrewsbury."  Under  the  ensuing  settlement,  the  old  town  purchased  of  the 
new  all  their  interest  in  the  meeting-house  for  £32  10^.,  to  l>e  paid  when  the 
latter  bad  a  new  house  erected  and  covered.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  energy  in 
those  times,  that  the  few  who  thus  wentout,  undertook  to  build  a  hoaqe«  asabave, 

• 

and  have  it  ready  by  the  next  June,  or  in  about  three  months.  Yet  they  seepi 
to  have  carried  out  their  purpose  completely.  Many  interesting  votes  ai>pear 
on  the  records  of  Ibis  early  day,  for  a  few  of  which  only  wo  have  room. 

About  a  month  after  the  granting  of  the  charter,  or  oi^,  Jaa.  19,1 1743, 1^ 
people  first  met  and  accepted  the  incorporation.  They  also  made  a  simple 
organization ;  choosing  Dca.  John  Keyes,  moderator ;  John  Busih,  clerk ;  and 
John  Bush,  Joseph  Bigelow,  Dca.  Cyprian  Keyes,  Joshua  Houghton  andAbner 
Sawyer,  parish  committee.  At  another  date,  February  7,  foUowing,  they  voted 
£26  Ss.  to  pay  for  the  preaching  already  had,  and  £50  for  the  future  supply  of 
the  same.  They  also  then  ordered  the  place  of  the  new  house  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  their  proper  territory,  and  set  a  surveyor  to  find  and  mark  the  spot.  It 
was  finally  located  on  the  town  common,  near  the  old  burying-ground.  Nefir 
it  was  an  old  school-house,  on  land  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Levi  Hastings.  In  the 
next  September,  church  relations  were  dissolved  between  the  two  parties,  with 
no  objection ;  and  October  6,  a  month  after,  the  old  olmrch  was  duly  represented 
at  the  giitiicring  of  the  new,  which  had  then  nineteen  male  members.  Six** 
teen  females,  coming  from  the  South  Church,  joined  the  North  ^e  next 
August.    This  made  thirty-five  members  derived  from  Shrewsbuij. 

Bcv..£benezer  Morse  was  invited  to  settle  over  the  new  church;  and  this, 
after  some  bargaining  as  to  salary,  ho  consented  $o  do.  The  details  of  the 
negotiations  are  very  entertaining.  He  was  installed  Oct.  26f  1748f'six 
churches  assisting,  when  the  meeting-house  had  neither  outside  finishi  pulpit 
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nor  pews,  doors  nor  windows,  nor  even  a  permanent  floor.  It  was  mostly 
finished  in  the  next  year  (1744).  Individuals  built  their  own  pews  where 
space  was  granted,  as  was  then  customary,  and  this  continued  till  1761  at  least. 
Mr.  Morse  remained  with  the  church  twenty-five  years  very  harmoniously. 
Ha  was  bom  in  Mcdficid,  March  2,  1718,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1737; 
studied  law  with  Hon.  John  Chandler ;  and  was  married  November,  1745,  to 
Persis,  daughter  of  John  Bush.  He  was  settled  when  twcnty-five  years  old, 
and  when  the  wish  to  do  good  must  have  been  the  chief  iuducemeut.  But 
when  the  disaffection  of  the  Colonies  arose  and .  threatened  revolution,  Mr. 
Morse  appeared  as  a  royalist.  No  arrangement  could  be  made,  as  the  church 
were  wholly  patriotic,  and  he  was  finally  dismissed,  Nov.  10, 1755.  His  whole 
ministry  covered  thirty-two  years  and  fifteen  days.  He  remained  in  town^ 
taking  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  also  fitting  students  for  college. .  His 
wife  died  May  6,  1788,  and  he  followed  her  in  1802,  aged  something  more 
than  eighty-three  years. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Morse,  a  vacancy  continued  for  a  while,  until 
the  church  successfully  called  Rev.  Elcazer  ]^airbanks  to  their  pulpit,  and 
settled  him,  ^larch  27,  1777.  He  was  a  native  of  Preston,  Conn.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University.  In  the  autumn  of  1781  ho  married  Sarah«, 
daughter  of  Dca.  Amariuh  Bigelow ;  and  remained  in  charge  of  this  people 
till.  1821,  when  he  died  in  Palmico,  N.  Y.  The  church  at  his  settlement  had 
8jev0nty-one  members ;  during  his  stay  it  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  one 
hundred  and.tbirteeu  more. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Hezekiah  Hooper,  ordained  March  12, 
1794.  A  new  meeting-house  had  then  been  built,  finbhed  in  1793,  at  a  coft 
of  about  $4,500b  IjUs.  ministry  was  prosperous,  though  very  brief,  as  he  died 
about  the  beginning  of  1796.  Ho  was  a.  graduate  of  harvard,  of  the  year 
1789,  and  bore  a  reputation  of  the  very  best  kind.- 

.  Rev.  Ward  Cotton  followed,  being  ordained  June  7,  1797.  This  gentleman 
was  born  in  Plymouth,  March  24,  1770,  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1793.  He 
continued  over  the  church  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  time  ninety-eight  were 
added  to  its  number.  Ho  was  then  dismissed :  yet  he  seems  to  have  borne  au 
excellent  character. 

-  Eev.  Samuel .  Eussell,  his  successor,  was  a  native  of  Bow,  N.  H.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1821.  He  was  ordained  Juno  21,  1826,  and  ia  the 
winter  of  1827  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Eev.  Nathaniel  Howe  of  Hopi^in- 
ton.  Feb.  13,  1832,  he  asked  a  dismission,  which  was  granted,  and. he 
retired  April  17,  following.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  but  gentle,  even  to 
timidity.  His  ministry  was  prospemus,  the  additions  to  the  church  within  the 
period  being  one  hundred  and  four  persons. 

The  next  incumbent  was  Eev.  W^  H.  Sanford,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  17, 
1832. ,  This  gentleman  found  the  congregation  reduced,  the  church  differing 
oyer  theological  questions,  and  the  towns-people  little  united  on  any  Sjubject. 
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He  succeeded  very  far  in  restoring  harmony  and  promoting  relations  of  peace 
among  all,  and  valuable  advancements  were  made  in  many  respects.  A  new 
house  of  worship  was  built,  and  a  new  communion  service  obtained,  partly  by 
purchase  and  partly  by  donation.  The  Sabbath-school  libi'ar}''  was  eolaiged, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  added  to  the  church  fellowship.  Mr. ' 
Sanford  was  bohi  in  Belchertown,  Feb.  14,  1800.  He  was  of  the  Harvard 
class  of  1827,  together  with  Pres.  Felton,  Chief  Justice  Gushing  of  NewJ 
Hampshire,  and  Bissot  Lee  of  Delaware.  He  married  Harriet  Smith  of  Hdp^ 
kinton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  23,  1830;  and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  Sept. '15, 
1857,  having  been  with  the  church  almost  twenty-five  years,  and  leaving  ad 
delightful  a  memory  behind  him  as  any  minister,  perhaps,  ever  seen  in  tkeir 
pulpit. 

A  period  of  supply  now  intervened,  until  Oct*  17,  1861,  when  Rev.  -^ — 
Boss  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  talent,  and 
took  deep  interest  in  the  people  of  his  charge ;  but  he  chose  at  length  to 
retire,  and  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  Jan.  16,  1866.  No  settled 
minister  hlas  followed  him ;  but  the  pulpit  is  now  filled  by  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Kimball  of  Candia,  N.  H.  The  church  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  three 
members,  and  is  in  an  active  and  useful  state,  as  are  the  several  minor  organi- 
zations connected  with  it. 

The  attitude  of  Boylston  in  the  Revolution  was  highly  patriotic  and  faithful ; 
and  she  furnished  both  men  and  money  freely  to  the  struggle.  A  few  of  her 
people  wei^e  suspected  of  Tory  principles,  and  these  she  dealt  with  vigorously. 
We  learn  of  these  among  such :  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morse,  William  Crawford, 
Jotham  Bush,  Benjamin  Fisk,  and  Timothy  Ross.  Both  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr. 
Crawford  were  forbidden  the  possession  of  arms,  and  the  first  was  confined  to 
the  parish  limits,  and  the  latter  to  his  fiirm. 

In  the  Rebellion  this  town  furnished  foi*ty-one  men  to  the  army,  of  whom 
seven  were  lost.  There  is  no  monument  yet  erected  to  their  memory ;  bat 
their  worth  and  excellence  are  well  remembered,  and  their  graves,  every 
^  Dccomtion  Day,"  lie  thick  with  flowers  through  the  love  of  those  who  keep 
vtp  that  good  observance. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  families  here,  it  is  remarkable  that  none  can  he 
traced  back  very  far,  excepting  that  of  Sawj-er.  The  Benxxtts  were  proba- 
blj'  from  Watertown,  and  the  Stoxes  from  Andover;  while  the  Bigelows  BPfe 
descended  fix)m  John,  who  was  a  captive  among  the  Indians  in  1705,  and  who 
was  from  Watertown.  Hastings  is  a  name  from  Newton,  and  Tat]/>b  came 
fi*om  Marlborough  in  the  person  of  Eleazcr,  who  settled  on  land  now  of  H.  V. 
Wood,  near  the  Central  school-house.  The  Balls  were  early  settlers,  and 
fi-om  Watertown.  The  Newtoxs  were  from  Alarlborough,  but  are  all  left,  and 
are  thought  to  be  in  Shix^wsbury.  Keyes  was  an  early  name  here,  ai^  well 
distinguished,  coming  fi-om  Marlborough  in  1720.  The  family  now  are  in 
West  Boylston.     Temfle  had  the  same  origin,  and  a  similar  reputation. 
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Howe  is  a  Watertowa  fiuniljr,  and  honorably  connected  in  England.  Bubk  is 
a  name  from  Marlborough ;  the  progenitor,  John,  settled  near  the  meeting- 
house on  land  now  of  Charles  Andrews.  Date^^port  is  a  fiuoaiij  descended 
from  BeF.  John  DaTcnport,  an  original  settler  at  Now  Haven  in  1637,  and 
thence  to  Boston,  1667,  where  his  settlement  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Old 
South.  The  Flaoos  were  early  settlers  here,  partly  from  Watertown  and 
partly  from  Concord.  Thomas  was  in  the  former  place,  1643.  Grershom* 
Flagg,  living  iu  Boylston,  1729,  was  his  great-grandson,  and  a  direct  ancestor 
of  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

Some  brief  mention  of  a  few  distinguished  citizens  will  be  proper.  Capt. 
Jphn  Andrews  has  been  a  leading  man  here  for  many  years,  having  kept  the 
hotel,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature  in  1851.  Another  prominent 
man  is  H.  II.  Bragdon,  who  was  our  representative  in  1848.  He  has  been 
town  clerk  for  thirty  years,  and  parish  clerk  for  forty.*  John  B.  Gough,  tho 
well-known  orator,  has  a  splendid  residence  here,  and  will  always  have  the 
gratitude  of  the  i>eoplo  for  bis  kind  interest  in  the  town.  Levi  L.  Flagg  has 
filled  almost  every  town  office,  and  is  greatly  respected.  A.  V.  B.  Prouty, 
Montraville  Flugg,  W.  A.  Moore,  Charles  Moore,  George  Lamson,  William 
Andrews,  Patrick  Griffin,  P.  P.  Lane  and  Deacon  F.  B.  Willard  may  all  be 
named  as  standing  high  in  public  esteem,  deeply  interested  iu  education,  and 
of  notable  usefulness  iu  all  the  ways  and  duties  of  social  and  domestic  Ufii. 


CHAPTER  n. 

£ABLT  TOWN  BUSINESS -i- NEW  TOWN  HALL  —  THE  BOTLSTON  BEQUEST  —  THE 
THREE  CHURCHES,  OLD  AND  NEW  —  THE  OLD  BURTIXG-OROUND  —  THE  NEW 
CEMETERY  —  INTERESTING   EPITAPHS. 

The  first  meeting  of  tho  town,  after  its  definite  incorporation,  was  March  13, 
;1786,  when  Ephraim  Beaman  was  moderator,  and  the  following  ticket, 
interesting  from  being  the  first,  was  elected,  viz. : 

Selectmen  —  ^j^zra  Beaman,  Jonas  Temple,  Timothy  Whitney,  Jonathan 
Fassett  and  John  Hastings. 

Assessors  —  Ephraim  Beaman,  Jonas  Temple  and  Edmund  Stiles. 

Town  Clerk,  Aaron  Sawyer.     Town  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bigclow. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  old,  or  first  meeting-house,  which,  as  already 

intimated,  .hud  little  of  comfort  about  it.     Tho  present  town  house,  its  contrast 

in  almost  all  respects,  is  of  stone,  sufiicient  in  size,  and  two  stories  high.    The 

,  ball   for  public  assembly  is  above,  tho  first  floor  serving  for  a  commodious 

scfaoolTroom..    The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  August  21,  1830,  and 
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ibe  building  at  once  erected.     It  owes  its  existence  to  the  following  ciream- 
stance : 

On  account  of  tbe  name  selected  for  the  new  town,  TVard  N.  Boy!ston,  Esq., 
of  Princeton,  heir  of  Thomas  Boylston,  sometime  of  Boston,  but' who  died  in 
l^ngland,  gave  this  town  the  sum  of  £40,  to  be  kept  at  compound  interest  till 
it  became  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  some  public  building  here,  ns  ho  sboald 
direct.  In  a  visit  made  here  in  182(>  he  found  his  fund  grown  to  about  * 
$1,000.  Dying  in  the  next  January,  he  added  by  will  $300  more,  directing 
that  the  whole  should  be  used  to  build  a  substantial  structure  of  stone,  like 
that  described.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  sketch  embodying  these 
facts,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  was  placed  under  the  corner-stone.  We 
add  the  names  of  the  present  board  of  town  officers :  Selectmen,  II.  V.  Wood, 
Elmer  Shaw,  W.  A.  Moore;  Town  Clerk,  H.  H.  Brigbam;  Treasurer, 
L.  L.  Flagg. 

Betuming  to  the  ancient  meeting-house,  with  its  comfortless  arrangements, 
we  find  tbat  these  were  helped  out,  to  some  extent,  by  tbe  following  expedient. 
An  old  house  then  stood  untenanted  on  the  ledge  near  the  present  church.'  It 
Was  very  rude;  it  had  only  a  single  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the 
chimney,  with  a  fire-place  on  each  side.  This  was  called  the  *'Noon  Hoiite,** 
and  was  resorted  to  by  all  those  worshippers  who  came  too  far  to  return  between 
services.  Here  they  brought  their  lunch,  built  their  fires,  and  were  comfort? 
able  through  the  intermission.  This  building  Rtood  till  about  forty-five  years 
Ago,  when,  its  use  being  ended,  it  was  removed,  and  made  into  a  dwelling- 
house. 

The  second  meeting-house,  that  of  1793,  was  a  difTcrent  thing  from  the  first. 
It  was  very  large  (G5  by  53  feet),  and  finished  throughout.  In  its  cupola 
hung  the  bell,  cast  in  England,  and  given  by  one  of  the  Boylstons.  It  stood 
vfQfit  of  the  Cpmmon,  and  somewhat  lower  down,  very  near  the  site  bf  the 
present  Central  school-house.  A  gallery  ran  round  three  sides,  leaving  tbe 
high  pulpit  on  the  north.  A  smaller  gallery  appeared  still  higher,  devoted  to 
the  **  people  of  African  descent.'*  *  The  square  pews,  and  seats  turned  upon 
binges,  will  be  noted  as  similar  to  all  in  New  England  in  that  day.  This  bouse 
had  a  stove,  but  no  chimney,  the  funnel  passing  through  a  window  instead. 
The  bouse,  exclusive  of  land,  cost  some  $4,000,  but,  on  account  of  its  location, 
it  was  always  somewhat  productive  of  ill  feeling,  and  after  the  set>anition  of 
West  Boylston  it  proved  too  large  for  any  congregation  using  it,  and  as  cheer. 
less,  almost,  as  its  predecessor.  It  was,  therefore,  abandoned  and  diemolished 
in  1835,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  the  east,  or  upper  side  of  the  Common, 
being  that  now  standing  at  that  point.  This  is  a  neat  modern  strncture,  well 
fiLished,  and  furnished  very  comfortably.     It  was  dedicated  Dec.  10,  1835. 

The  two  burying-grounds  of  the  place  arc  both  near  the  Centre  Village,  and 
afford  much  material  for  local  history.  The  *^01d  Yard,"*  lying  southwest  of 
the  Common,  was  originally  sold  tbe  town  by  Eleazer  Taylor,  alx>at  1743. 
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The  first  body  interred  here  was  of  a  child,  as  appears  by  the  inscriptioii  on 
the  headstone : 

^Here  lies  the  body  of  Turner  Maynard,  son  of  Elisha  and  Hulda  Mayoard, 
who  died  Apr.  14,  1745,  aged  11  months  and  11  days.**  And  on  tho  foot- 
stone:  **Thi4  is  the  first  body  timt  in  this  buryiog-ground  doth  lie."  This 
grave  is  near  the  entrance,  on  the  right.  ^lany  names  of  good  local  distinc- 
tion are  here.  Rot.  Ebenezor  Morse,  the  first  minister,  lias  a  granite  monu- 
ment ;  tho  Andrews  family  a  tomb,  with  date,  1789.  A  stone  erected  very 
early  bears  a  Latin  inscription,  composed  by  Mr.  Morse.  As  translated  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Steams,  it  reads : 

^^This  monument  was  raised,  among  many  sighs  and  tears,  in  memory  of  John 
Flago,  late  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  New  England ;  who  died,  a  dtiren  of 
ShrewsbuiT,  the  80th  day  of  Jan.,  1785,  aged  twenty-four  years  and  twenty-nine  days. 
He  was  a  son  of  Stephen  Flagg,  and  of  Judith,  his  wife.  He  was  a  young  man  who 
was  pre-eminent  in  talent,  untiring  in  studies  and  labor,  rational  in  religion,  strong  in 
the  Christian  faith,  a  kinsman  especially  beloved  by  his  rclatioas.  In  death  he  was 
resigned  to  the  Divine  law,  triumphant  over  all  misfortunes  of  life,  fears  of  death,. and 
dread  of  the  hereafter.  Let  those  surxiving  at  the  home  of  the  blessed  one  follow  him 
and  imitate  his  example.    Let  them  remember  that  they  too  must  die.** 

This  ground  enjoys  a  donation  fW)m  James  Longley,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who 
^ve  $500,  A[>r.  30,  18G3,  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest,  at  five  per  6ent., 
to  be  spent  in  the  repair  and  adornment  of  the  spot. 

-  "The  New  Burying-Grouud  "^  lies  west  of  the  meeting-bouse.  The  north 
part  was  a  gift  from  Col.  Jotham  Bush,  and  tho  remainder  was  purchased  of 
his  son.  Tho  first  internment  was  of  Abel  Hastings,  in  1845.  Here  are 
numerous  monuments  of  great  elegance.  Here,  also,  lie  some  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  war  of  the  Bobellion,  and  one  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Amimg  the 
former  isr  to  be  noted  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  lato  Willard  Andrews,- a  young 
man  of  great  worth  and  talent.  Also,  we  must  not  omit  John  Partridge,  an 
eminent  young  man  of  this  town.  His  mother  was  tho  first  to  decorate  the 
» soldiers'  graves  with  flowers.  And  who,  indeed,  has  a  more  tender  heart  than 
la  loving  mother?  May  flowers  be  always  scattered  in  tho  paths  she  travels  in 
this  life,  and  after  death  let  her  grave  be  reverenced  continually ! 
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THE    BROOKFIELDS 


BY  REV.  ABIJAH  P.  HAKTIK. 


The  closo  relation  of  the  Brookficlds  to  each  other  requires  that  they  should 
bo  grouped  together  in  this  historical  sketch,  instead  of  being  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  with  the  other  towns  in  the  county.  The  case  is  peculiiir, 
inasmuch  as  the  town  which  is  most  recent  in  date,  that  is.  West  Brookfield,  is 
the  scene  of  nearly  all  the  events  which  give  special  interest  to  the  early 
history  of  Brookficld.  Moreover,  that  part  of  the  old  town  which  is  now  call^ 
North  Brookficld  became  a  parish  before  there  was  a  church  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Brookficld.  In  other  words,  the  most  ancient  events  in  the 
town's  history  belong  to  the  youngest  of  the  thr^ee  towns,  as  they  now  esdst ; 
and  that  part  which  bears  the  name  of  the  original  town  is  the  youngest  of  the 
three  in  the  order  of  settlement  and  parochial  organization.  I  shall  therefore 
give,  in  the  first  place,  the  history  of  the  whole  town  under  the  name  of  Brook* 
field,  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  division,  when  North  Brookficld  was  set  oflf, 
looting  with  care  the  precise  locality  of  events,  so  far  as  possible  nt  this  lato 
day«  and  then  continue  the  history  of  the  whole  remaining  town  until  West 
Brookficld  was  incorporated  in  the  same  way.  From  this  Jast  date  the  history 
of  Brookficld  proper  will  be  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  The  distincst 
histories  of  North  Brookfield  and  West  Brookficld  will  be  given  from  the  time 
of  their  incorporation.  .       ^ 

As  the  formation  of  the  whole  Brookfield  territory  is  a  section  of  the  county 
by  itself,  it  will  be  described  as  a  unit.  ;  That  it  is  peculiar  is  evident  to  tlio 
glance  of  the  traveler,  as  he  swiftly  glides  through  on  the  express  train.  It 
becomes  pbiner  as  he  rides  more  leisurely  in  an  open  carriage.  This  section  it 
fianked  on  the  east  by  the  high  and  rocky  hills  of  Spencer  and  Charlton,  atid 
on  the  west  by  the  broken  and  almost  mount:iinons  country  of  Warren.  Across 
it,  south  of  the  middle,  is  a  broad  valley,  through  which,  by  a  winding  course, 
runs  the  Quaboag  River,  from  east  to  west.  This  valley,  eight  or  ten  miles 
long,  is  partly  covered  by  water,  partly  by  swampy  land,  a  part  is  raised  just 
enough  above  the  water  level  to  bear  English  hay,  and  the  rest  is  irregular 
upland,  gentle  bills  or  extended  plain. 

The  south  line  of  the  town  is  crossed  midway  by  South  Pond,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  lying  partly  in  Sturbridge  and  partly  in  Brookfield.     A  brocA, 
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widened  into  a  canal,  flows  from  this  pond  to  Podunk  or  Quabooj^  Pond,  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  equal  to  about  a  mile  square,  and  lying  at  the  lowest  lerel 
of  the  valley.  Smith's  Pond,  at  the  village  of  East  Brookfiold,  flows  into 
Podunk,  and  the  united  waters  pass  by  the  Quaboag  BiVer  towards  the  west. 
North  of  £:ist  BrookGeld  is  an  upland  swale*  Between  Smith's  Pond  and 
Podunk  is  a  grassy  swamp.  West  of  Podunk,  on  the  sides  of  the  Quaboag,  is 
another  swampy  formation.  These  swamps,  so  called,  are  filled  w^ith  living 
water,  and  largo  sections  of  them  are  covered  with  grass,  so  as  to  lend  a  rather 
pleasing  aspect  to  the  landscape. 

Towards  the  western  end  of  the  long  valley,  and  west  of  the  village  of  West 
BrookGeld,  lies  the  Wickaboag  Pond,  which  extends  a  mile  and  a  half,  north 
and  south,  and  adds  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  scenery.  Around  this  little 
lake  and  its  vicinity  cluster  the  tragic  stories  of  early  life  in  BrookGeld.  The 
Quaboag  River  runs  just  south  of  the  pond,  and  receives  its  outflow  through  a 
brook  that  breaks  from  the  south-west  corner. 

The  long  valley  thus  described  determines  the  other  features  of  the  old 
township.  From  it  the  land  rises  to  the  south  into  a  long  line  of  hills,  d^wn 
whose  sloping  vales  many  brooks  run  perpendicularly  to  the  Quaboag.  In  like 
manuer  the  laud  rises  towards  the  north,  hut  iuto  detached  hills,  which  send 
their  rills  and  brooks  southward  to  the  larger  stream  in  the  valley.  All  the 
hills  in  the  northern  section  of  the  i3rook&olds  are  fashioned  after  the  same 
mcKlel,  thous^h  greatly  varying  in  size.     These  hills,  with  scarcely  ah  exception, 

*  •  *  '         « 

extend  from  north  to  south.  A  horizon taL  section  of  them  would  give  an 
e.ccentric  ellipse,  the  longest  diameter  being  north  and  south.  Some  are  Very 
large,  but  others  arc  placed  between,  of  variable  magnitude.  They  rise  with 
great  regul(irity  on  every  side,  from  base  to  smooth  and  rounded  top,  and  abe 
cultivated  all  over  the  surface.  They  are  not  parallel  to  each  other,  but  on 
parallel  lines,  and  thus,  by  their  size,  their  shape  and  their  position,  give  a 
blendiug  of  uniformity  and  variety  which  is  extremely  pleasing. 

.There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  formation  of  this  **hill  country,"  and 
that  is  the  ''Old  Meeting-house,"  or  "Foster's  Hill,"  just  east  of  the  village  of 
West  BrookGeld.  The  base  and  sides  of  this  bill  and  the  elevation,  for  about 
two  hundred  feet,  is  similtir,  but  the  top  is  almost  a  dead  level.  It  would 
.seem  as  if  the  upper  third  had  been  cut  oGT,  leaving  the  frustum  of  an  elliptical 
^pyramid>  whoso  surface  is  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  mile  ?n  diameter. 
On  this  broad  platform  the  original  settlement  was  located,  and  here  the  kiieet- 
iug*houses  stood  from,  the  beginning  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  From 
this  summit,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  township  is  in  plaiu  sight,  and  it 
seems  as  if  formed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  all  the  people  in  the  valley  and 
adjacent  hill^  during  the  first  century  of  the  town's  history. 

The  soil  of  the  township  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  trees  and  vegetables  common 
tp  the  interior  of  the  ^tate.  The  grass-lands  are  clothed  with  a  verdant  herb- 
ageiT    The  geological  formation  is  gneissic,  and  the  waters  are  impregnated 
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with  irou.  Large  quantities  of  iron-ore  have  been  taken  from  Wickaboag 
Pond.  Tiie  cn)ps  in  this  summer  of  1879  are  luxuriant,  and  many  kinds  of 
fruit  abound  ju  every  direction.  With  this  mental  map  in  mind,  the  readei^ 
will  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Brookfields.   • 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ORIGINAL  GOKBrnOK  —  INDIAN    INHABITANTS  —  FIRST    SETTLEUENT  BT  WHITES 
—  DISTURBANCES  —  OUTRAGES  AND  JiURDERS  —  FEMALE    FORTITUDE — FIRST 


MEETING-HOUSE -^  MORE  DESTRUCTION  —  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  — 

TION  TO  SCHOOLS  —  MEETING-HOUSE    FINAIXT  BUILT  —  WHriEFIELD'S  VISIT. 

■ 

The  old  town,  including  a  part  of  New  Braintrce,  which  once  belonged  to  itii 
territoiy,  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Indians.  It  was  the  only  place  much 
frequented  by  them  between  Lancaster  and  Worcester  on  the  east,  and  Spring* 
field  on  the  west.  The  hills  and  valleys^  the  ponds  and  streams  of  this  inland 
basin,  were  just  suited  to  their  needs,  their  convenience  and  their  tast^.  Here 
was  ample  space  for  planting,  hunting  and  fishing.  All  that  the  Indian  craved 
of  earthly  good  was  here  furnished  to  his  hands.  A  lazy  life,  with  intermittent 
exertion,  obtained  for  him  just  enough  for  present  subsistence,  and  he  was 
careless  of  the  future.  His  squaw  could  raise  corn  and  squashes,  oind,  when 
driven  by  hunger,  he  could  catch  fish  or  game  to  supply  his  immediate  want. 
Of  course  he  always  sought  for  a  place  where  game  arid  fish  abounded,  and 
where  the  soil  was  of  easy  cultivation.  Here,  therefore,  a  branch  of  the  tHbe 
of  the  Nipnets,  Kipmugs  or  Nipmucs  had  their  home  or  centre  of  life,  thon^ 
often  wandering  outside  of  the  valley  in  war  or  in  the  chase.  The  branch  or 
faction  of  the  Nipnets  who  lived  here  was  called  the  Quaboag  Indians,  the  head 
sachem  of  whom  was  Quacumquasit.  Their  homo  or  headquarters  was  chiefly 
on  the  west  and  north  of  Wickaboag  Pond,  in  West  Brookfield.  They  fris- 
quented  the  borders  of  the  stream  that  comcst  from  Now  Braintree  to  the  pond. 
This  was  the  haunt  of  the  Quaboags,  and  the  place  about  four  or  five  miles 
north  of  the  pond  was  their  *'  chief  seat."  Some  writers,  eariier  and  later, 
have  styled  this  the  '' chief  seat  of  the  Nipmuc  Indians,''  bnt  it  was  simply  the 
capital  or  chief  seat  of  the  Quaboag  company,  faction  or  tribelet.  The  first 
notice  of  them  is  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  three  of  their  number  in 
1647,  between  Brookfield  and  Springfield,  and  of  five  others  killed  in  1848 1 
about  half  way  to  Lancaster.    These  murders  were  committed  by  Indiaoi. 
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The  tribe,  ns  wo  shall  call  this  portion  of  the  Nipmiics,  engaged  Mr.  Eliot«  the 
apoetle  of  the  Indians,  to  make  an  appeal  to  tho  authorities  in  Boston  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  tho  murderers ;  but,  as  these  Indians  were  not  then  tnbjcct 
to  thq  Colon}',  interference  was  wisely  declined.  Speaking  of  these  Indians, 
Winthrop  writes:  ** There  are  several  small  factions  at Quaboag,  and  in  all 
near  places  there  are  other  small  factions.  No  one  faction  doth  rulo  all. 
And  one  of  these  petty  factions  hath  made  friendship  with  Cutshamoquin, 
but  I  I)elieve  they  will  stick  no  longer  to  him  than  the  sun  shines  upon  him.** 

The  first  year  in  which  white,  men  became  historically  connected  with  the 
place  was  IGGO,  when  a  ^  grant  of  land  six  miles  square **  was  made  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  on  condition  that  they  would  have  twenty  families  set* 
tied  there  within  three  years,  and  an  able  minister,  approTed  by  the  court, 
settled  there  within  the  same  period,  and  that  they  should  make  provisions  for 
his  support.  The  General  Court  acted  on  the  conviction  that  a  settlement 
provided  with  such  a  minister  would  form  a  homogeneous  town  that  would  act 
in  harmony  with  similar  towns  and  with  the  whole  Colony. 

In  what  year  the  first  settlers  put  in  an  appearance  is  not  certain.  Tho  Eev. 
Dr.  Fiske,wbo  had  studied  the  history  of  the  town,  thought  it  was  ^somewhat 
probable  there  were  some  small  beginnings  made  here  by  the  English  lieYore 
this  grant."  But  of  this  there  is  no  certain  proof.  The  town  historians  date 
the  first  occupation  by  the  English  in  tho  year  1660.  The  settlers  purchased 
the  land  of.  the  natives,  aiid  thus  acquired  a  double  title,  legal  and  equitable. 
Their  coming  did  not  exclude  the  Indians,  but  both  parties  ** lived  together  in 
friendship  for  some  time."  Tho  purchase  was  made  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1665,  of  Shattocquis,  who  claimed  to  bo  the  ^sole  and  proper  owner."  Having 
a  grant  from  the  General  Court,  the  settlers  felt  secure  against. all  claimants. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  white  occupation  of  the 
place,  it  is  matter  of  record  that  there  were  enough  inhabitants  on  the  ground 
to  bo  incorporated  as  a  town  in  tho  year  1673.  There  was  a  condition  in  the 
act,  as  appears  by  the  following  words :  The  court  judged  meet  to  grant  tho 
request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quaboag,  ^•and  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  a 
township,  provided  they  divide  not  the  whole  land  of  the  township  till  they  be 
forty  or  fifty  families ;  in  the  meantime,  their  dividings  one  to  auother  exceed 
not  two  hundred  acres  to  any  present  inhabitant."  By  the  summer  of  1676, 
there  were  at  least  twenty  families  in  the  town,  who  had  a  meeting-hoiise  arid 
preaching  though  not  a  settled  minister. 

Tho  enterprise,  so  auspiciously  begun,  was  exposed  to  a  speedy  reverse. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  1675,  a  band  of  Nipmucs  from  King  Philip's  neigh- 
borhood, murdered  four  or  five  people  in  Mendon.  This  was  the  first  war- 
like attack  of  the  Indians  npou  the  people  of  tl^e  Colony  since  the  landing  of 
the  P'ilgrims.  Other  signs  of  hostility  induced  the  authorities  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  of  precaution.  Agents  were  sent  to  the  Nipmucs,  by  whom  it 
was  made  certain  that  they  were  inclined  to  unite  with  Philip.     Still  the  Indians 
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expresiicd  a  desire  for  peace,  and  appointed  a  day  for  making  a  treaty.  The 
2(1  of  August,  old  8tylo»  was  the  day  for  the  meeting.  The  Indians  had 
made  such  repeated  protestations  of  friendly  designs,  that  when  Capts. 
Wheeler  and  Hutchinson  came  with  twenty  men,  to  make  a  treaty,  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  town  rode  with  them  unarmed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous* 
The  place  was  on  the  hill  at  the  head,  or  north  end  of  Wickaboag  Pond.  The 
Indians  were  not  there.  Though  this  excited  some  fear,  yet  tho  party  rode 
forward  towards  the  ^  largest  collection  of  Indians,"  at  that  time  in  theregjon. 
This  was  four  or  five  miles  up  stream,  and  in  the  southern  border  of  what  ia 
now  New  Braintree,  but  was  then  a  part  of  Brookfield.  Here  was  **the  Nip* 
nets*  chief  town.*"  Tho  foe  was  on  tho  watch.  Says  Dr.  Fiske,  in  an  histor- 
ical discourse :  ^  When  they  came  to  a  place  called  Meminimisset,  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  thick  swamp,  they  were  ambushed  by  two 
or  three  hundred  Indians,  who  shot  down  eight  of  the  company,  and  mortally 
wounded  three  more,  Capt.  Hutchinson  being  one  of  the  number.''  The  rest 
returned  to  their  home  by  another  path,  in  order  to  avoid  a  second  ambush. 
The  Indians  followed  them,  but  tho  people,  taking  alarm,  flocked  together  in 
the  ^  principal  house."  This  house  was  without  any  doubt,  a  fortified  house 
on  Foster's  Hill,  the  flat-topped  elevation  east  of  the  village  of  West  Brcbk- 
field,  already  described.  But  the  precise  location  of  this  ** principal  house** 
is  in  dispute.  The  better  opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  north-eastern  brow  of 
the  bill,  or  a  little  way  down  that  hill-sidc,  and  not  far  north-west  from  a  bouse 
which  now  stands  on  that  slope,  and  known  as  ^Mr.  Marsh's  house." 

The  people  and  the  soldiers  who  survived  the  attack  in  the  woods,  being 
gathered  into  the  house,  were  comparatively  safe,  though  the  only  way  in  which 
it  was  "  fortified  "  was  by  rolling  up  some  logs  on  the  side^,  and  the  hanging 
up  of  a  few  feather  beds  to  catch  the  bullets.  The  Indians  soon  followed  and 
^  set  fire  to  most  of  the  buildings."  About  twenty  houses  were  burned  in  sigHt 
of  the  agonized  owners.  All  the  barns  and  outhouses  jferished  in  the  flames, 
with  all  their  contents  which  the  savages  did  not  secure  as  phmder.  They  next 
besieged  the  garrison,  and  watched  every  chance  to  pick  off  a  man.  At  one 
time  the  besieged  were  surprised  by  a  bright  light  in  tho  midst  of  darkness. 
The  Indians  bad  placed  combustibles  by  tho  side  of  the  house,  and  set  theoii  on 
fire.  The  men  went  out,  and  though  exposed  to  bullets  from  every  available 
quarter,  they  put  out  the  flames  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  ^  Innumerable  baits 
entered  the  house  "  during  the  siege,  yet  only  one  man,  who  was  in  the  cham- 
ber,  was  killed.  One  day  a  man  was  Wounded  as  he  was  drawing  water.  He 
was  bidden  from  the  foes  by  a  board  fence,  but  one  of  them  seeing  tb^  wel)- 
pole  descending,  took  aim  at  the  spot  where  he  thought  the  man  was  standing, 
and  hit  him  under  the  chin.  The  wounded  man,  in  affright,  called  out  that  be 
was  killed,  when  the  Indian,  knowing  the  voice,  shouted,  *^Me  kill  Maj.  Wil- 
son." The  siege  continued  through  the  second,  the  third  and  to  the  dose  ot 
the  fourth  day  of  August.    At  One  time  the  Indians  made  a  more  elabonte 
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attempt  to  set  the  honsc  on  firo  than  was  usual  with  them.    Lideed,  the  effort 
seems  without  parullel  in  their  annals.    They  took  a  couple  of  barrels*  made 
holes  in  the  centre  of  the  heads,  and  inserted  a  pole  for'  an  axle»tn>e.    They 
next  joined  two  rows  of  poles  together  till  they  reached  about  fourteen  rods. 
A  string  of  the  jtoles  was  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  axle,  and  wheels  were 
placed  under  the  double  line  of  poles  at  suitable  intervals.     Next  they  piled 
up  combustibles  on  the  end  nearest  the  house,  set  them  on  fire,  and  by  push- 
ing at  the  other  extremity,  moved  the  burning  mass  against  the  garrison.     It 
was  a  fearful  hour,  but  they  escaped  death  by  a  timely  interposition.     Accord- 
ing to  Hubbard,  the  historian,  a  violent  rain  fell  so  suddenly  as  to  extinguish 
the  f[ame.     It  jseemed  to  the  besieged  .to  bo  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence.   Increase  IMather  docs  not  refer  to  the  niin,  biit  says  that  Maj.  Wil- 
lard,  followed  by  forty-eight  horsemen,  arrived  just  in  time,  late  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  August,  and  raised  the  siege.     He  had  been  sent  to  scout  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lnncastcr,  as  it  was  feared  the  Indians  meditated  an 
attack  on  that  town.     When  within  a  few  miles  of  that  place,  the  Major, 
hearing  of  the  Oiro  extremity  of  the  garrison  at  Brookficld,  acting  on  bis  own 
discretion,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action  and  rescued  the  garrison.     Sentinels 
were  on  the  watch  to  notify  the  Indians  of  his  coming,  and  they  fired  alarm 
guns,  but  these  were  not  heard  by  the  besiegers.     Thus  it  happened  that  tlie 
Major  escaped  ambush,  and  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
It  is- said  that  the  '*  cattle  seemed  to  rejoice  at  his  coming,  and  to  hail  him  as 
,thcir  deliverer."  They  were  frightened  by  the  burning  of  the  buildings,  the  sound 
of  (guns,  and  the  yelling  of  the  savages,  and  appeared  to  know  that  the  white 
men. were  their  friends.     They  ran  to  the  troops  for  "protection,  and  followed 
them  till  they  arrived  at  the  besieged  house."    This  stami>edo  of  the  cattle  served 
a^ood  puq^ose^  for  their  noise  made  the  Indians  think  that  the  troop  was 
numerous.    .They  set  firo  to  the  meeting-house,  and  the  only  remaining  hduse 
and  bar^,  and  .disappeared  in  the  woods.     The  peril  of  the  garrison  having 
been  made  known,  soldiers  pamo  in  from  difltjrent  quarters,  even  from  Hart- 
ford, from  Springfield,  and  from  the  county  of  Essex.     But  the  savaged  were 
ii;iyisiblo.     It  was  afterwards  learned  that  Philip  came  to  Brookficld  on  the 
.fifth,  beard  the  story,  rewarded  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  bloody  ambush,  and 
induced4he  Quaboags  to  join  him  in  another  expedition,  which  extended  towards 
the;  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.    The  greater  part  of  the  troops  moved 
to  Hadley  to  thwart  the  Indians,  and  protect  the  settlements  in  that  quarter. 
Two  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  attack  on  Brookficld,   were  afterwards 
seized  and  tried  for  their  violation  of  the  agreement  wfth  the  English,  and  their 
^assassbiatiou  of  Capt.  Htitehinson.     One  of  these  was  Sain  or  Shoshanim  6f 
Lancaster.     He  was  hanged  with  Neatump,  sachem  of  Quaboag,  on  Boston 
Common.         ' 

r    Here  we  meet  a  question  of  interest  to  all  admirers  of  the  noble  and  heroic 
qualities  of.  Maj.   Simon   Wilhird.      Dr.   Fiske   states  that  his   conduct  in 
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alteriDg  his  course  and  going  to  the  rclipf  of  Brookfield  **^ being  dictated  by 
humanity,  and  executed  with  braTery  and  succcsst  gained  him  the  applause  of 
people  in  general.  But  as  it  was  beside  his  orders,  ho  was  censured  by  the 
court  and  cashiered,  which  disgusted  his  friends  and  broke  his  heart."  Joseph 
Willard,  the  historian  of  Lancaster,  in  182G,  having  investigated  this  affair 
with  his  usual  thoroughness,  was  convinced  that  the  statement  was  erroneous. 
There  is  no  record,  in  the  doings  of  the  General  Court,  that  Maj.  AVillard  was 
cashiered  or  censured.  Moreover,  he  was  busy  all  the  fall  and  winter  in  the 
public  service,  both  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  tield,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
council.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  whole  statement  of  Dr.  Fisko  has  no 
foundation.  He  has  even  been  censured  by  some  for  putting  the  matter  in  print. 
But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Doctor  had  no  ground  for  writing  as  he  did. 
He  could  not  have  invented  a  fiction  of  the  kind.  Is  not  the  followin<r  the  true 
solution  of  the  question?  There  was  no  formal  nccusation  of  Maj.  Willard; 
he  had  no  trial,  was  not  censured  by  the  General  Court,  nnd  was  not  cashiered. 
But  he  had  departed  from  his  orders ;  in  consequence,  before  his  return,  the 
Indians  fell  upon  Lancaster,  which  he  had  been  sent  to  defend,  and  several  lives 
wer^  sacrificed  by  the  enemy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  infer,  human  nature  b^ing 
the  same  in  all  times,  that  the  people  of  L:incaster  and  their  friends  would  be 
apt  to  censure  the  Major  for  not  defending  them,  instead  of  depaiting*  from 
his  oixlers,  and  going  to  a  distance.  Though  he  was  sagacious  and  loyal,  yet 
by  the  course  he  had  taken,  the  town  where  he  had  long  resided,  and  of  which 
he  had  been,  as  it  were,  a  father,  had  suffered  a  grievous  loss  of  life.  This 
must  have  weighed  upon  his  sensitive  spirit,  and  if  the  censure  of  others  came 
to.  his  ears,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  burdened  heart  hastened  his  decease, 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1676. 

The  settled  part  of  Brookfield  on  and  near  Meeting-House  Hill  was  a  desola- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  plantation  was  broken  up,  though  one  writer  denies 
this  with  spirit.  If  any  intrepid  settlera  remained  on  the  ground,  there  is  no 
record  of  municipal  or  church  action  for  a  series  of  years.  There  was  a  grunt 
of  land  to  Joseph  Woolcot,  in  1G67.  There  is  an  entry  on  the  records  of 
the  General  Court,  date  of  1692,  in  these  words: — "^Upon  reading  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  alias  Quaboag,  praying  that  a  committee 
may  be  appointed  as  formerly,  to  direct  and  regulate  the  settlement  of  said 
plantation,  and  the  affairs  thereof,  ordered,  that  a  committee  be  appointed." 
By  this  it  is  clear  that  the  plantation  was  in  working  order  by  1692,  or  sixteen 
years  after  the  burning  of  all  the  buildings,  though  it  did  not  work  very 
smoothly.  We  may  rest  satisfied  that  people  had  been  moving  in  slowly  during  the 
years  between  1680  and  1692,  when  the  above  petition  was  sent  to  the  Qencral 
CouiL  When  the  town  was  authorized,  it  was  not  endowed  with  full  powers 
of  self-government,  but  was  placed  under  a  committee  made  up  of  gentlemein 
residing  in  other  towns,  who  directed  and  regulated  all  affairs.  Probably  here, 
as  was  the  case  in  Lancaster  during  a  short  peri<id,  the  committee  gaye 
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direction  to  the  selectmen,  in  relation  to  certain  matters,  and  in  other  things, 
exerted  direct  authority*  This  arrangement  in  Brookfietd  lasted  until  1718«  or 
about  forty-five  years.  Without  said  committee,  says  Dr.  Fiske,  ^  the  inhftbi- 
tonts  could  not  talwc  up  for  thcmselTes,  or  grant  to  others,  any  latfds.  And  it 
was  by  the  direction  and  assistance  of  said  committee,  that  monies  Were 
granted,  a  meeting-house  built,  and  a  minister  chosen.'' 

According  to  the  Bcf.  Joseph  J.  Foot,  who  published  a  very  Talnable 
historical  discoui-se,  **  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  inhabitants  dared  to  retuni.** 
Other  writers  take  the  same  view,  with  tho  exception  of  Rev.  Dr.  Whiting-, 
wba admits  that  the  plantation  was  hardly  alive,  but  claims  that  it  was  not  alian* 
doncd,  and  that  the  Court  encounigcd  tho  planters.  As  the  scattered  fomiltes 
came  back,  they  took  measures  for  protection.  Gilbert's  Fort  was  in  the  west 
parish  near  where  the  school-houso  stood  in  1828.  On  the  hill  north-west  of 
West  Brookfield  village  a  tower  was  built,  from  which  the  movements  of  the 
Indians  could  be  watched.  It  stood  upon  a  rock.  A  story  has  come  down 
from  early  times  that  at  tho  close  of  a  cloudy  day,  a  company  of  Indians  were 
seen  lurkiug  in  the  woods  at  a  little  distance,  by  the  sentinel.  The  gabs 
belonging  to  tho  fort  hod  by  mistake  been  left  in  the  tower,  and  the  sentinel 
knew  that  if  he  alarmed  the  people,  they  would  come  for  their  guns,  and  Wlule 
unarmed  be  killed*  by  the  enemy.  Putting  the  guns  in  order  for  an  attack, 
he  waited  till  dark,  and  then  fired  in  the  direction  where  he  had  seen 'an  Indian. 
The  fire  was  returned,  whereupon  he  shot  away  in  the  direction  of  the  flash. 
Being  protected  himself,  he  kept  up  this  single-handed  contest  for  some 
hours,  until  the  firing  ceased.  As  blood  was  found  in  different  places*  in  the 
morning,  it  was  supposed  that  several  Indians  had  been  killed  or  seretely 
wounded. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  Wickaboag  Pond-  with 
Quaboag  Siver  is  a  knoll  on  which  Marks's  garrison  stood.  There  is' a  stdry 
connected  with  this  place.  Mrs.  Marks,  being  left  alone  on  a  certain  -  day, 
saw  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  who,  as  she  supposed,  were  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  attack  the  settlement.  Putting  on  her  husband*s  wig,  hat  and  greatcoat, 
and  taking  his  gun,  she  went  to  the  top  of  the  garrison  and  marched  backwards 
and  forwards,  vociferating  like  a  vigilant  sentinel,  *•  All's  well;  all's  well." 
The  enemy  were  deceived,  and,  supposing  there  was  a  force  within,  prudently 
withdrew. 

Goss's  garrison  was  west  of  Wickaboag  Pond ;  Jennings's  or  Barrister's 
garrison  tvas  north-east  of  the  presenft  village  of  Brookfield,  probably,  which 
proves  that  settlers  soon  took  up  lands  beyond  the  present  boundary  of  West 
Brookfield. 

'  Pre\'ious  to  the. burning  of  the  town  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  a 
meeting-house  had  been  built,  and  meetings  had  been  regularly  held;  but 
there  is'UO  recorded  evidence  that  a  church  bad  been  organized,  or  a  minister 
settled.      There  is  a   tradition   that   there   was  a  settled   minister,  and  that 
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'Rev.  Thomas  James  preached  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  Brookfield. 
Hev.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  place  previous  to  1713,  and  in  1715  Bev.  Daniel 
Elmer,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ^  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,** 
left  the  place. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1715,  the  people  agreed  to  build  a  meeting- 
house, ^wherein  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God.  It  was  to  be  forty-fiye 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty-five  feet  in  width."  This  house  was  set  up  on 
Foster's  Hill,  and  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  nearly  midway  of  the 
summit  level.  The  exact  spot  where  the  people  worshipped  between  the 
burning  of  the  first  meeting-house,  ia  1675  and  the  erection  of  the  second  in 
1716  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  local  antiquarians  that  they 
assembled  during  several  years  in  a  fortified  house ;  perhaps  in  Gilbert's  Fort, 
which  was  near  tiie  centre  of  the  west  parish..  But  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
building  of  the  second  house  they  probably  met  in  the  **town  house,"  which 
stood  nearly  opposite  the  ancient  homestead  of  the  Foster  family.  The  second 
meeting-house  was  built  on  the  spot  where  the  first  had  stood,  and  here*  it 
i^mained  until  the  third  sanctuary  was  erected  in  the  village  of  West  Brook- 
field  in  1755. 

The  old  meeting-houses  stood  in  a  very  ^sightly  place,"  and,. though  the  bill 
was  difficult  of  ascent,  there  must  have  been  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  the  eady 
settlers  whenever  they  stood  on  that  eminence,  and  surveyed  the  goodly  land 
that  lay  outspread  before  them.  And  there,  after  forty  years  from  the  tilde 
when  their  first  house  of  worship  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rulbless  foe,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1716,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cheney  was  invited  to  become  >  the 
minister  of  the  town,  by  the  inhabitants  in  town  meeting  assembled,  Thonoaii 
Barnes  being  moderator.  Not  till  the  IGth  of  October,  in  1717,  or  eighteen 
months  later,  was  the  church  organized,  when  Mr.  Cheney  was  solemnly  set 
apart  aa  its  pastor.  Thus  he  was  the  minister  of  the  town  as  a  parish  before 
he  was  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

.  Returning  to  the  secular  history,  it  appears  that  the  committee  of  super* 
vision  were  ready  to  vacate  their  office.  They  reported  to  the  General  Court 
that  after  /*  various  disappointments,  by  war  aud  otherwise,  by  the-  good 
providence  of  Grod,"  tbo  people  had  increased  to  nearly  fifty  families,  had 
nearly  completed  a  very  convenient  meeting-bouse,  had  settled  a  church  and 
ordained  an  orthodox  and  learned  minister.  In  view  of  these  fiusts  they 
desired  to  be  released  from  any  farther  responsilnlity,  and  proix>«ed  that  the 
plantation  should  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  towo. 
The  names  of  the  committee  were  Samuel  Partridge,  Samuel  Porter  and  Luke 
Ilitchcock.  The  suggestion  of  the  committee  was  ratified  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1718,  and  Brookfield  became  a  self-governing  towt).  The  ttbxt 
3'ear  an  order  of  the  General  Court,  made  in  1701,  that  the  grant  of  Brookfield 
should  be  eight  miles  square,  was  reaffirmed,  and  a  new  surrey  ordered  to  be 
made,  because  the  old  plot  had  been  lost.    This  was  4one,  and  then  the  aotioo 
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of  the  tofm  io  choosing  town  officers  in  the  preceding  Sforch  was  approTed  and 
confirmed.  This  last  action  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  December,  1719,  by  wUeh 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  BrookfielU  was  a  town  to  "all  intents «iid  purposes 
whatsoever." 

But  during  those  years,  from  the  outbreak  of  Eang  William's  war  in  1C92  to 
1710|  the  town  was  in  an  insecure  and  troubled  state  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  the  savage  enemy  made  frequent  and  sud* 
dea  attacks,  killing,  scalping,  or  carrying  captive  those  on  whom  they  could 
safely  fall.  A  number  of  men,  women  and  children  were  killed ;  som^  were 
woundedy  and  others  were  taken  prisoners.  According  to  Dr.  Fiske,  who 
made  a  specialty  of  this  part  of  the  town's  history,  the  first  inroad  was  made 
hear  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1692.  The  case  of  Joseph 
Woolcot  and  his  family  is  a  fair  example  of  many  deeds  of  blood.  A  party 
of  Indians  bad  broken  up  two  or  three  families,  and  Mrs.  Woolcot  was  filled 
with  apprehension.  Her  husband  being  at  work,  one  day,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  she  took  the  children  and  went  out  to  meet  him. .  ^  When  they 
returned  to  tbe  house  at  noon,  they  found  the  Indians  had  been  there  for  his 
gun,  and  several  other  things  were  missing.'*  Seeing  an  Indian  drawing 
towards  the  house,  Mr  Woolcot  sent  his  wife  and  two  little  daughters  to  hide 
in  tbe  bushes,  and  taking  his  little  son  under  one  arm,  and  his  broad-axe  in  his 
hand,  went  out  with  bis  dog  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  '*The  dog  being  large  and 
fierce,  attacked  the  Indian  so  furiously,  that  ho  was  obliged  to  discbarge  his 
gun  at  the  dog  to  rid  himself  of  him ;  immediately  upon  which  Woolcot  sat 
down  the  child  and  pursued  the  Indian  till  he  heard  the  bullet  roll  dowft  the 
gun,  the  Indian  charging  as  he  ran.  He  then  turned  back,  snatched  up  bis 
child  and  made  his  escape  through  the  swamps  to  a  fort.  Ilis  wife  being 
greatly  terrified,  discovered  by  her  shrieks  where  she  was ;  and  the  Indian  soon 
found  and  despatched  both  her  and  her  children." 

At  apother  time  —  few  dates  arc  given  by  the  local  annalists  — a  party  of 
Ipdians  entered  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Mason,  while  the  family  were  at  dinnen 
They  killed  Mason  and  one  or  two  children,  and  taking  his  wife  and  an  infiint 
whom  they  had  wounded,  carried  them  captive.  They  seized  two  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Daniel  Lawrence,  the  former  of  whom  they  killed.  John  Lrfiw- 
rence,  their  brother,  "rodo  with  all  haste"  to  Springfield  for  help,  when  a 
coVnpany  under  Capt.  Colton,  marched  speedily  and  pursued  the  Indians.  Tbey 
found  Mason's  child  knocked  on  the  head,  and  thrown  into  the  bushes.  Pur- 
suing  they  found  the  enemy  in  a  brush  fort,  and  when  morning  came,  they 
drew  near,  and  putting  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  through  tbe  brush  fired  upon 
the  Indians  with  such  good  aim  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  wore  killed.  The  rest 
fled  in  haste,  leaving  arms,  blankets,  powder-horns,  and  their  two  p^'isoners, 
Daniel  Lawrente  and  Mrs.  Mason,  who  were  taken  to  their  homes  by  the  sol- 
diers. John  Lawrence  was  afterwards  killed.  Mary  Macintosh  was  fired  upon 
and  killed  while  milking.  On  a  cei*tain  day,  —  date  and  place  not  mentioned,  -7- 
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Robert  Grainger  and  John  Clary  were  fired  upon;   Graioger  was  killed  at 
once,  and  Clar}%  attempting  to  escape,  was  shot. 

Here  follows  a  series  of  horrors,  in  the  langange  of  Dr.  Fiske : — 

"Thomas  Battis  of  Brookflekl,  riding  express  to  Hadley,  was  killed  in  the  wilder- 
ness within  the  lx>unds  of  Belehertown.  Early  one  morning  John  Woolcot,  a  lad  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  was  riding  in  search  of  the  cows,  when  the  Indians  fired 
at  him,  killed  his  horse  from  under  him,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  people  at  Jen- 
ning's  garrison — just  north-cast  of  Brookfield  Village — hearing  the  firing,  and  Con** 
eluding  the  people  at  another  garrison  were  beset,  sis  men  set  out  for  their  assistance, 
bat  were  waylaid  by  the  Indians.  The  English  knew  not  their  danger  till  the}*  saw 
there  was  no  escaping  it.  And,  therefore^  knowing  that  an  Indian  coukl  not  look  an 
Englishman  in  the  face  and  take  a  right  aim,  thej'  stood  their  ground,  presenting  their 
pieces  wherever  the}*  saw  an  Indian,  without  discharging  them,  excepting  Abijah  BarU 
lett,  who  turned  to  flee  and  was  shot  dead.  The  Indians  kept  firing  at  the  rest,  and 
wounded  three  of  them.  They  were  preserved  at  last  b}-  the  following  stratagem.  A 
large  dog,  hearing  the  firing,  came  to  our  men,  one  of  whom,  to  encourage  his  brethren 
and  intimidate  the  Indians,  called  out,  ^  Captain  Williams  is  come  to  our  assistance* 
for  here  fs  his  dog.'  The  Indians  seeing  the  dog,  and  knowing  Williams  to  be  a 
warrior,  immediately  fied,  and  our  men  escaped.' 


»f 


At  length  we  find  one  of  the  delights  of  a  true  annalist,  a  date,  though  as 
usual,  the  place  is  wanting,  except  vaguely  it  was  in  ^  the  meadows,^  and  the 
date  is  qualified  by  the  word  ^  about,''  the  last  resort  of  a  man  who  can  not  or 
who  will  not  track  a  fact  to  its  origin  :  — 

*'  About  the  20th  of  July,  1710, -r- it  was  now  Queen  Anne's  war,  —  six  men,  via?. 
Ebenezer  IIa\  ward,  John  White,  Stephen  and  Benjamin  Jennings,  John  Grosvenor  and 
Joseph  Kellogg,  were  making  hay  in  the  meadows,  when  the  Indians,  who  had  b^n 
watching  an  oi>i)ortunity  to  surprise  them,  sprung  suddenly  uix>n  them,  despi^tcbed 
five  of  them,  and  Uxik  the  other,  John  White,  prisoner.  White  spying  a  small  company 
of  our  i>eople  at  some  distance,  jumped  from  the  Indian  who  held  him,  and  ran  to  Join 
his  friends ;  but  the  Indian  fired  after  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh,  hf  which  he 
fell;  but  soon  recovering  and  running  again,  he  was  again  fired  at  and  received  his 
death  wound." 

Another  story  is  handed  down  to  us  which  illustrates  the  strange  fosciuatioa 
which  Indian  life  aiid  habits  have  always  had  upon  the  minds  of  some  who 
wore  born  in  civilized,  and  even  in  Christian  families.  The  child  of  Rev.  Mr* 
Williams  of  Decrfield  is  a  well-known  example.  The  case  in  Brookficid  was 
that  of  John*  Woolcot,  the  boy  mentioned  above,  who  was  captured  and  taken 
to  Canada  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Remaining  there  six  or  seven  years,  and 
living  wholly  with  the  Indians,  be  forgot  his  native  tongue^  and  became  so 
familiarized  to  savage  life  as  to  lose  all  desire  to  return  home.  In  some  sdch 
cases,  when  children  taken  in  very  early  years  were  ransomed  in  youth,  tboy 
became  reconciled  to  civilized  life,  and  oven  lost  all  hankering  a(ter  the  forest 
aiid  the  tvigwam.  Perhaps  that  would  have  l^eeot  the  case  with  Woolcot  if  he 
bad  not  lost  bis  life  in  the  following  manner :  Some  years  afterwainls,  in  liSS, 
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itt  a  time  of  pence;  he  came  doira  the  Connecticut  Bxww  frith  another  man,, 
hairing  a  load  of  skins  and  fur.  At  a  certain  place  they  were  hailed  by  Indiana, 
but  rteered  for  the  opposite  shore.  The  ludiaas  puraoed^  and  landed  aft  a 
short  distance  from  Woolcot  and  his  companion.  Shots  were  exchanged^  and 
Woolcot  was  liilled. 

From  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  Brookfield  bad  a  long  period  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  population  increased  rapidly.  Other  towns  were  molested 
by  the  Indians, — Rutland  as  late  as  1723,  —  and  some  of  thoir  inhabitauta 
slain ;  but  Brookfield,  though  often  alarmed,  was  never  again  invaded,  nor  was 
any  person  in  it  killed  or  taken  captive.  Though  alarms  hindered  their  indus- 
try, and  at  times  the  fear  of  the  savages  made  life  a  scene  of  disquietude,  they 
were  saved  from  the  terrible  discipliue  of  the  toumhawk  and  the .  scaipiug- 
knife. 

During  the  war  of  1745-48,  or  the  old  French  and  Indian  war,  as  it  used  to 
be  styled,  Brookfield  men  were  in  the  service,  and  bore  their  part  of  toil  and 
sufferings,  yet  hostilities  did  not  come  down  tp  their  borders.  Fort  DumuK^r 
and  other  posts  at  the  north  served  as  a  curb  to  ,the  enemy,  and  guarded  the 
region  below  a  <;ertain  line. 

The  local  historians,  except  Rev.  Eli  Forbes,  are  singularly  reticent  in  regard 
to  the  part  which  Brookfield  bore  in  the  last  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which 
Quebec  was  taken  by  Geu.  Wolfe  in  1759..  Mr.  Fpote  has  only  this  para- 
graph: **  In  consequence  of  the  annoyadce  occasioned  by  Indians  instigated 
and  employed  by  the  French,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  undertake  an  expe* 
dttion  for  the.  conquest  of  Canada.  Extensive  preparations  were  -made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  to  bear  their  part  in  carrying  the  project  into  execu- 
tion. Arms  and  ammuuitidn  were  procured  and  stored  in  the  house  of  Gen. 
Dwight,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lynde.  Winter  was  regarded  as .  the 
most  favorable  time  for  the  expedition,  aiid  hence  a  quantity  of  *  snow-shoes' 
was  made  and  deposited  in  the  same  place  to  facilitate  the  enterprise."  AikI 
this  is  all,  though  it  is  on  record  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  that  Brookfield 
fuiiiished  her  quota  during  all  the  years  of  the  war.  Besides,  this  town  was 
the  thoroughfare  through  which. soldiers,  both  Colonial  and  red-coats,  nnirchcd 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Lord  Amherst  and  other  British  generals  led  their  troops 
through  Brookfield.  on  the  way  to  the  posts  about  Lal^e  Qeorgc,  and,  still  later, 
otiier  detachments  marched  ov^i:  the  same  road  towards  Canada.  When  the 
French  and  Indians  under  Gen.  Montcalm,  in  1757,  took  Fort  William  Henr>, 
and  all  New  England  was  in  a  panic.  Col.  Oliver  Wilder  of  Lancaster  led  a 
company  through  the  town,  on  the  way  to  Springfield  and  the  north-west,  to 
unite  with  other  forces  in  repelling  the  enemy.  Happily,  it  was  only  a 
^  score,"  and  the  soldiers  soon  returned  ;  but  what  excitement  in  the  town  as 
the  soldiers  passed  through  I  what  cheerings  and  encounigement  from  old  and 
young !  Doubtless,  Brookfield  sent  her  company  at  the  same  titno.  - 
.:   In,  the  campaign  of  1755,  Brig.  Buggies  of  Hard^vick  was  in  the  expedition 
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n^ainst  Crown  Point,  under  Sir  William  Johnson.  In  the  battle  in  whidi 
Baron  Dicskau  was  defeated,  he  was  second  in  command,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation.  In  the  campaigns  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  he  acted  with  the 
commission  of  colonel.  With  an  interval  of  one  year  (1758),  he  was  in  the 
service  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  received,  among  other  rewards,  an  office 
which  was  worth  the  sum  of  £3,000  per  annum ;  an  enormous  sum  for/a  man 
living  in  a  small  inland  town  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  <rhe  reason 
for  introducing  his  name  hore  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  regiments  were 
made  up  of  men  recruited  in  the  towns  in  his  vicinity,  among  which  Brookfield 
supplied  the  largest  number  of  men.  The  old  muster-rolls  contain  the  names 
which  will  doubtless  emblazon  the  pages  of  some  future  "History  of  Brookfield.** 
Menntime,  the  curious  reader  may  peruse  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was 
chaplain  to  Buggles's  regiment  two  years,  and  also  decipher  the  rolls  in  the 
State  archives.  i 

A  few  exoerpts  gathered  by  Dr.  Whiting,  who  has  a  talent  for  this  kind  i>f 
research,  will  illustrate  the  times:  *' November  8,  1710.  10  Pounds  granted 
towards  mending  the  Mill  Dam  in  the  said  Town,  and  such'  of  the  Inhabitants 
as  are  by  the  enemy  driven  from  their  Houses  and  Livings  be  admitted  into  the 
Service  as  Soldiers  that  are  capable  thereof,  and  his  Excellency* shall  please  to 
entertain.**    This  was  approved  by  Gov.  Dudley.  .   *  . 

In  December,  1715,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and  the  inhmbi^ 
tants  also,  of  which  the  record  is :  ^The  committee  then  ordei*ed  a  highway  of 
six  rods  wide  be  laid  out  from  the  place  where  the  meeting4iouse  is  to  be  bnril 
down  to  the  new  county  road  on  the  side  of  Coy's  Brook.**  This  was  ordered 
by  the  committee,  it  seems,  the  inhabitants  **  being  present  and  listening.** 
But  at  the  same  meeting  these  inhabitants  ^  exercised  some  power,^  for  thej 
chose  a  committee  of  three  **  to  ord^r  and  to  take  care  to  carry  on  ye  building 
a  bridge  over  Quaboag  River,  at  Mason's  Point.**  Another  committee  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  a  **  bridge  at  Marks  River.*'  So  it  seems  that  the 
committee  authorized  and  ** ordered"  the  wprk,  but  the  town  chose  the  agents 
to  do  it.  Another  entry  in  the  records  of  the  same  day  reads  thus:  **The 
great  field  upcm  ye  phiin  shall  be  sufficiently  fenced,  and  at  no  time  laid  op^n**) 
and  **a  pair  of  bars  or  gate  at  each  end  were  to  l>e  kept  shut.'*  This  field  is 
now  the  beautiful  common  in  the  village  of  West  Brookfield. 

The  following  is  the  lieginning  of  the  record  of  the  first  independent  town 
meeting :  ^  Thd  town  being  dismist  from  the  coonnittee,  held  its  firrt  towii 
meeting,  Dec.  15tb,  1718.  Voted :  Left.  Philip  Groose,  moderator.**  It  war  a 
goose  that  once  saved  Rome,  according  to  history,  and,  doubtless,  Brookfield 
was  blessed  by  the  vigilance  of  a  Goose.  The  above  is  called  the  "first 
town  meeting,"  yet  Brookfield  had  been-  a  town,  with  a  brief  iuterregnum» 
from  1673,  or  forty-five  years.  The  apparent  contradiction  is  easily  reoen- 
ciled.  So  long  as  the  *"  a)mmittee  **  supervised  the  town,  it  wai  a  town  in 
leading-strings,  or  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  bat  chose  all  its  pwi|. officers^  who 
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carried  out  tbe  orders  of  the  committee.  The  people  dso,  not  only  in  private, 
but  sometimes  in  public  nieetiuga,  gave  expression  to  their  sentiments,  which 
were  respected  by  the  committee.  This  was  tbe  caee  in  other  towns,  and 
without  doubt  in  Brookfictd.  - 

In  1720  occurred  this  action ;  **  The  town  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  was 
wholly  in  the  town  to  make  grants  of  land."  How  the  rights  of  the  original 
grantees  had  been  forfeited  or  vacated  does  not  appear. 

The  first  trace  of  an  appropriation  for  education  is  found  in  the  records  for 
1791,  when  it  was** Voted,  that  the  selectmen  provid  Schooll  Dames  in  yo 
several  parts  of  the  town  for  3  or  4  mouths  in  the  Summer  Season.**  Also, 
**  Voted,  that*any  imm1)cr  of  persons  that  are  Minded  to  build  a  School!  house 
may  set  it  up  in  ye  highway  or  common  Land,  near  ye  middle  of  the  town.** 
And  the  same  **priviligo  in  any  other  part  of  the  Town**  was  voted  to  any 
desiring  it.  In  1733  fifty  pounds  were  voted  for  schooling.  Doubtless  the 
chilcbrcn  enjoyed  some  means  of  education  from  the  beginning,  and  through  all 
the  years  preceding  1731,  for  the  law  of  the  Colonjs  the  influence  of  the 
dergy  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  combined  to  secure  it. 

A' few  items  from  town  and  colonial  records  will  properly  introduce  the 
sketch  of  the  ministry  of  the  first  settled  pastor.  In  a  petition  diited  Oct.  25^ 
1^92,  they  siM^ak  **as  haveing  some  encouraireroent  we  shall  speedily  have  a 
Minester  of  6od*s  Word  amongst  us.**  In  1G98,  November  24,  the  following 
resolve  of  the  representatives  was  consented  to  by  William  Stough ton,,  acting 
governor.  *  **In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Brookfield, 
Resolved,  that  there  be  twenty  pounds  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this 
province  towards  the  support  of  an  Oi*thodox  minister  for  one  year,  to  commence 
from'  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  such  a  minister  amongst  them/'  A  similar 
grant  was  made* in  1702,  June  27,  with  a  reason  therefor  as  follows :  ^  Whereas, 
the  plautition  of  Brookfield,  lying  on  the  great  road  betwixt  this  Her  Majesty's 
province  and  the  colony  of  Coni>ecticut,  being  a  usual  and  necessary  stage  for 
travelers  and  post  betwixt  the  two  grants,  is  anew  beginning  to  be  settled,  ami 
yet  unable  to  support  itself  without  receiving  some  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment,- being  a  garrisoned  place.  Resolved  £20,  towartls  the  support  of  a 
chaphiin  to  that  garrison  for  -the  present  year  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury."  The  «ame  sum  was  paid  the  next  year,  "*  considering  the  extraor- 
cKnery  impoverislring  circumstances  the  town  of  Brookfield's  under  by  reason 
of  the  present  war."  In  1705  there  was  a  similar  grant,  with  this  condition  : 
••Provided  such  minister  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  the  neighboring 
towns.**  The  two  following  years  brought  a  grant  of  *•  £20,  provided  such 
minister  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  the  three  neighl)oring  towns.*'  The  two 
nearest  towns  on  the  east  were  Lancaster  and  Worcester,  ^ind  the  nearest  on 
the  west  was  probably  Springtield.  The  General  Court  did  not  waste  its  funds 
oik  uncertified  clerical  tramps. 

A  similar  appropriation  was  made  uAtil  1715,  with  the  following  specifica- 
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tion  in  1714  :  ^£20  towards  tbo  maintenance  of  Mr.  John  James  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  at  Brookfield  the  year  current.''  In  the  same -year  action  was 
token  in  the  way  of  inquiry  about  a  grant  made  to  ^  Mr.  Phillips  sometime 
Minister  of  the  said  place."  Then  comes  the  record  of  measures  adoptochfor 
building  a  meeting-house,  already  cited.  The  town, — there  was  no  cbiirch  at 
this  date,  —  on  the  5lh  of  April,  1716,  voted  **to  give  Mr.  Cheney  for  bis 
snlery,  fivety-two  pounds,  yearly  for  three  years,  and  to  rise  forty  shillings  a 
year  until  it  comes  to  seventy  pounds,  and  then  stay."  They  also  voted  to 
build  bim  a  house  and  barn,  according  to  the  '*Dcmentions  y^  he  had  givM,'' 
but  he  was  to  provide  glass,  nails  and  iron.  In  addition,  they  voted  to  break 
up  and  fence  and  fit  to  sow  eight  acres  of  land,  part  of  it  at  once,  and  all 
within  four  years,  and  to  get  Mr.  Cheney  twenty-five  cords  of  wood  yearly 
during  his  life.  The  final  vote  was  this :  ''To  give  Mr.  Cheney,  each  man  one 
day's  work  yearly,  for  six  years.  His  house  and  barn  to  be  built  in  four  years. 
Always  provided  Mr.  Cheney  be  our  ordained  minister."  The  reply  of  Mr% 
Cheney  shows  that  his  spelling  was  about  as  good  as  that  of  his  people. 
Webster's  spelling-book  did  not  bring  in  correctness  and  uniformity  till  two 
generations  had  passed  away.  ''Gentlemen,  as  to  y*  Dimentious  of  ye  Hoase 
&  Barn  you  Propose  to  Build  for  mo.  In  case  I  should  Settle  amongst  yoti^ 
it  is  my  mind  and  desire  wMth  Respeot  to  my  house :  y^  y*  Lenght  may  be  42 
foott.  The  wedbt  20  foott ;  as  to  ye  stud,  fourteen  foott  stud  and  as  to  ye 
ham  Thot  it  may  be  30  foott  long,  and  20  foott  wide  w^  a  Lentow  on  one 
side.  This  from  your  servant,  Thos.  Cheney."  He  agreed  t6  furnish  glass, 
nails  and  iron  for  house  and  barn.  Grants  of  land,  about  the  same  time,  made 
him  a  large  landholder;  and  gave  him  enough  to  do,  if  he  improved  his  estataii 
to  demoralize  his  ministry.  But,  as  he  was  a  faithful  pastor,  it  is  probable 
that  the  principal  management  of  his  worldly  affairs  was  put  into  other  hands. 

The  following  votes  of  the  town  throw  so  much  light  on  the  former  jmpo- 
ceedings  of  towns,  in  the  matter  of  settling  ministers,  that  they  are  copied 
literally : — "  Voted^  That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cheney  shall  be  ordtitned  Minister 
for  the  Town.  The  Third  Wedn.,  in  October  next  is  apointad  and  sett  apart 
For  Mr.  Cheney's  ordination.  Voted,  That  Mr.  Tilly  Merick  &  Joseph 
Banister  oquant  Mr.  Cheney  with  the  Town's  mind  &  as  to  the  day  agreed 
upon  for  his  ordination,"  Mr.  Cheney  agreed  to  the  time^  whereupon,  ^Vatedi 
That  Tilly  Merick  [and  others]  Doe  take  care  that  suitable  Pr«ivition  be  made 
for  such  Elders  &  Messengers  as  may  be  called  to  assist  in  our  ordinatiOQ;*' 
Also,  "  Voted ;  That  ^^e  celebrate  and  sett  apart  a  Day  of  fusting  &  Prayer  to 
implore  God's  Presents  w^  us  in  this  solemn  &  weighty  matter,  which  Day  is 
left  for  Mr.  Cheney  to  appoint.  Full  and  clear  votes.  Test,  Thomas  Gilbird, 
moderator."  Yet  up  to  this  there  was  no  church.  If  there  ever  had  been,  it 
was  extinct,  because  we  are  distinctly  informed  that  the  "Church  was  gatliered 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Cheney  was  ordained  Pastor,  October  16,  1717.''  Ike 
sc*rmon  was  preached  by  the  celebrated  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  orNorthamptoDf 
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and  io  his  day  the  most  inflaentinl  minbtor  in  tbo  Prorioee.  Tho  sobjeet  of 
the  discourse  was  **Tbe  duty  of  Gospel  iMiiiisters  to  |m»6m>  it  People  from 
Corruption."  Tliis  was  tho  second  church  g:ithered  between  Marlbciroogh  and 
Springfield  9  according  to  Rey.  Dr.  Whiting.  Tho  church  in  Lancaster  was 
organized  in  1G60;  tho  church  in  IVIarlborough  in  1666;  tho  church  in  Mendon 
in  1667.  Next  came  the  church  in  Brookficid  in  1717.  Thero  was  no  other 
kdburch  in  the  county  till  1719,  when  tho  Old  South'  Church  in  Worcester  was 
formed. 

Tho  pastorate  so  amicably  begun  was  too  peaceful  to  leave  much  record, 
for  so  it  is,  that  fifty  years  of  union  and  prosperity  does  not  make  such  a  figure  in 
church  history,  as  i  single  year  of  division  caused  by  one  or  more  quarrelsome 
members.  In  the  caso  of  Mr.  Cheney  there  is  no  recorded  or  tniditional 
intimation  of  any  disagcee'ment  between  him  and  bis  pe(»ple  till  the  year  1740 ; 
and  this  did  not  nnsettlo  him,  for  by  his  prudence  the  la-^t  years  of  his  ministiy 
were  tho  most  prosperous.  The  occasion  brings  l>efore  us  a  iksene  of  wonderful 
interest  and  excitement  in  those  old  days.  Whltefiold  was  on  his  way  from 
Boston  to  Northampton,  preaching  from  town  to  town,  wherever  ho  received 
a' welcome,  and  his  tinio  allowed.  Would  he  be  welcome  in  Brookficid,  was 
the  question.  The  peoille  had  heard  of  his  almost  superhuman  eloquence,  and 
were  eager  to  feel  its  spell.  The  minister  had  heard  of  WhitefieUK  and  had 
some  fears  that  his  presence  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  IIo  hesitated 
about  opening  the  pulpit  to  tho  itinerant  evangelist  till  ho  knew  more  of  tho 
effects  of  his  preachidg  in  other  places.  But  the  urgency  of  the  people  wais 
so  pressing  that  Mr.  Cheney  yielded.  By  this  time,  however,  a  tlirong  had 
gathered  which  no  meeting-house  cotild  hold,  and  the  services  took  place  in 
the  open  air,  on  Foster's  Hill,  a  little  north-cast  of  the  old  Foster  mansion, 
and  on  tho  north  sido  of  the  road.  Tho  day  was  prol^ably  on  Thursday,  the 
16th  of  Oetol>er,  1740,  In  the  life  of  Whitefield,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Belcher, 
we  learn  that  he  preached  at  Worcester,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  in  the 
••open  oir  to  some  thousands."  Tho  sermon  "carried  all  before  it,"  Gov. 
Belcher,  who  was  present,  said  to  Whitefiekl,  **!  pray  God  I  may  apply 
what  h  IS  been  said  to  my  own  heart.  Pi-ay,  Mr.  Whitefield,  that  I  may 
hunger  and  tbilrst  after  righteousness."  Passing  from  Worcester  ho  preached 
at  Leicester^  Brookfteld  and  Cold  Spring  on  his  way  to  Hadley,  where  ho 
arlived  on  FriOay.  This  makds  it  almost  certain  that  he  was  in  Brookficid 
on- Thursday.  The  sacred  orator  stood  upon  a  great  rock,  where  thousands 
from  all  the  region  gathered  around  him.  This' great  rock  still  remains.  It  is 
ofl-ough  gneis3,'nnd  is  isome  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  at  u  gne$s,  and 
it  slopes  upwaixl  from*  the  ground  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  At  the 
highest  point  of  one  corner  is  a  natural  platform.  Wo  or  three  feet  in  diiimeter, 
on  which  a  man  can  ca^-ily  stand.  Tho  view  from  this  spot  is  magnificent,  but 
all  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  every  sido,  both  far  and  near,  could  not  com- 
pare with  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  scene  within  tho  reach  of  tho  preacher's 
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voice.  Among  the  hearers,  probably,  was  Brig.  Gren.  Joseph  Dwight,  then  a 
resident  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  distinguished  in  civil  and  militarj  life. 
And  there  was  a  young  girl  in  the  throng,  who  lived  till  the  time  of  Rev,  Dr. 
Phelps,  eighty  years  or  more,  and  who  remembered  the  words : — ^  Some  of 
3*ou  came  to  hear  what  the  babbler  would  say.**  The  effect  was  remarkable 
and  permanent,  for  we  read  that  a  **  great  reviving  of  religion  ensued,  ia  which 
Mr.  Cheney  heartily  labored,  and  by  which  the  religious  character  of  the  town 
was  memorably  strengthened."  A  large  number  were  added  to  the  church, 
one  of  whom  remained  to  the  year  1819,  and  died  at  the  age  of  one  handred' 
years  and  seven  months. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cheney  occurred  on  the  11th  of  December,  1747.  Heiras 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1711,  six  years  liefore  his  ordinatiqn  In 
Brook6eld.  His  name  comes  down  to  us  as  that  of  a  good  man,  an  acceptable 
preacher,-  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His  decease  was  soon  followed  by  great 
changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  town. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Elisha  Harding,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  ia  1745. 
He  was  ordained  Sept.  13,  1749,  but  the  town  and  diurch  was  in  turmoil 
about  a  matter  which  seriously  affected  him,  though  he  was  without  blame. 
The  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cheney,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  port 
of  the  township  formed  a  plan  for  a  new  precinct.  Weary  of  going  so  far  to 
meeting,  and  the  town  being  without  a  minister,  it  seemed  to  them  a  good  time 
to  set  up  by  themselves.  They  petitioned  accordingly,  but  were  put  off,  while 
the  town  and  church  proceeded  to  choose  a  new  minister.  In  this  they  cob- 
curred,  but,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Harding,  they  renewed  th^ir 
attempt,  and  were  successful.     Their  history  will  occupy  a  separate  page..-    - 

Meantime,  we  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Harding  and  the  remainder  of 
the  town.  The  town,  in  concurring  with  the  church  in  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Harding,  voted,  '* after  consideniblc  Debat,"  for  his  encouragement  to  settle 
with  them  as  their  minister,  the  sum  of  **  one  thousand  pounds  old  tenor  cur- 
rancy,  and  for  his  yearly  Salir}'^  aud  Support,  the  Sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
old  tenor.^  But,  as  the  old  currency  was  depreciated  and  fluctuating^  tbe 
value  of  the  settlement  and  salary  was  fixed  by  this  arrangement:  ^Acc^mntiiig 
it  as  though  it  be  in  Indian  corn  at  20  sh.  per  bushel.  Rye  80 .  sh.  WheMi 
40  sh.  per  bushel  and  so  the  £500  to  be  increased  or  diminished  yearly  as  the 
prices  of  the  grains  varied.**  This  would  yield  for  settlement  one  tboosaiid 
bushels  of  com,  or  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  or  six  hundred  and.six^ 
seven  bushels  of  rye.  For  yearly  salary,  it  would  yield  half  that  amoimt. 
Five  hundred  bushels  of  com  would  keep  a  family  alive,  and  00  would  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat.  With  the  help  of  the  settlement,  and 
perhaps  the  use  of  the  ministerial  lands,  the  parson  and  his  family  would  not 
starve.  Besides,  he  was  allowed  to  cut  his  firewood  on  tha  common  landi 
**  sd  Mr.  Harding  not  to  mak  wast  of  sd  wood,  especially  of  the  yonng  wood.* 

Though  well  settled,  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Harding  was  short,  and  trouUod. 
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About  three  months  afler  his  onliQation«  the  men  of  the  north*  to  the  number 
.of  fifiyt  pressed  their  request  for  an  independent  parish.  This  was  grantedt 
and  they  immediately  went  to  work  makii^  preponitioii  lor  eroetiog  n  house 
of  worship.  In  March,  1750,  the  parish  was  incorporated;  in  April,  their 
meeting-house  was  raised ;  and  in  Alay,  1753,  their  church  was  organised  as 
the  **  Second  Church  of  Christ  in  Drookfield.'' 

Then  arose  a  dispute  in  relation  to  the  site  of  a  new  meeting-house  for  the 
old  town.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  new  house,  and  in  1753  the  question 
demanded  action.  But  where  to  set  it  was  the  occasion  of  dividing  the  parish. 
The  people  of  present  Brookficld  were  not  willing  to  ascend  the  hill  any  longer ; 
mudb  less  would  they  go  over  or  by  it  into  West  Brookfield.  The  people  of 
the  west  were  willing  still  to  worship  on  the~  bill,  but  preferred  to  place  the 
house  on  the  west  of  th^  hill ;  that  is,  in  the  village  of  West  Brookfield.  Each 
section  called  separate  meetings,  and  by  degrees  became  accustomed  to  act 
separately.  The  dispute  became  so  warm  that  a  division  was  the  only  solution 
of  the  trouble.  To  settle  the  question,  the  people  of  the  south  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,^  and,  in  *^an  incredibly  short  time,  set  up  the  frame  of  a 
m^eting-house  on  Mr.  Bannister's  lot,"  where  the  churches  now  stand  in  the 
village  of  Brookfield.  But  their  hot  haste  soon  received  a  check.  The  Geti- 
eral^  Court,  moved  thereto  by  a  petition  of  the  West  Parish,  or  rather  the  old 
t9wn,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  legal  division,  sent  up  a  committee  to  look  into 
the  situation  and  repoi*t.  After  a  patient  examination,  they  advisdd  a  separa- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  a  third  parish.  The  report  was  accepted  Nov.  8,' 
1754 ;  but  the  people  of  the  south,  having  carried  their  point,  built  the  house* 
at  their  convenience,  yet  it  was  not  till  April  15,  1756,  that  a  church  was 
organized.  Twenty-five  males  and  fourteen  females  made  up  its  number. 
Itev.  Nathan.  Fiske,  A.  M.,  was  ordained  as  their  pastor  on  the  24th  of  May, 
17^8.  Here  we  must  leave  the  history  of  the  first  parish  for  the  present, 
\fhile  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  third  parish,  which  l)ccame  identified 
with  that  part  of  the  town  now  bearing  the  name  or  Brookfield. 
.  Mr.  Fiske  remained  the  minister  of  the  third  church  forty-one  years  and' 
eight  months  exactly,  and  died  alone  on  the  night  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  24, 
1799.  Says  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward  in  a  funeral  sermon :  "At  night  ho  retired, 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  in  his  sleep  his  spirit  departed  to  its  eternal 
home.*'  He  was  a  superior  man,  both  by  native  talent  and  education.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard,  he  was  honored  with  the  doirree  of  doctor  of  di\nnity  in 
1792  by  bis  alma  maUr.  Literary  tastes  and  hahits,  and  facility  in  writing,' 
niadc  him  an  author  of  several  publications,  incliKling  sermons  and  d  series  of 
essays  in  the  style  of  the  '*  Spectator,"  which  ho  had  read  in  the  "Minerva 
Society,"  a  club  which  had  some  local  fame  in  its  day.  Altogether,  he  was  a 
fine  spiccimen  of  the  faithful,  laborious  and  scholarly  country  minister.  In 
the  Revolution,  he  was  true  as  steel  in  his  alleo:iance  to  the  cause  of  his  couu- 
try.     The  historical  sermon  which  ho  preached  "On  the  Last  Day  of  the  Year, 
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1775}**  places  bim  next  to  the  bead  of  the  long  list  of  local  historians,  the 
Centennial  discourse  of  Bev.  Timothy  Harrington  of  Lancaster  having  been 
delivered  in  1753. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DATS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  —  ENERGETIC  ENLISTMENT — INSURRECTION  OP  SHAYS 
—  THE  8FOONER  CASE  —  OLD-TIME  SCENES  AND  OCCURRENCES  —  INDUSTRIES 
OP  THE  PRESENT  TOWN  —  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  —  BROOEFIELD  IN  THE 
REBELUON  —  PROMINENT  CITIZENS. 

Resuming  the  annals  of  the  town  of  Brookficld,  we  havo  rcnchcd  the 
era  of  the  Sevolution.  The  town  of  Boston  was  a  closed  port.  The' 
British  ministry  determined  to  ruin  the  business  if  it  could  not  break  the 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  Brookficld  sympathized  with  Boston.  A  meeting' 
was  held  May  17,  1773,  over  which  Jedediah  Foster  presided.  A  com^ 
mittee  was  chosen  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  town  of  Boston.  The' 
letter,  which  is  attributed  to  Foster,  is  a  true  index  of  the  spirit  i^ich 
animated  the  people  of  Brookfield.  Here  is  a  specimen  sentence :  ^  This  town 
will  ever  be  ready  to  assert,  and  in  every  legal  and  proper  way  maintain  those 
Rights  and  Liberties  for  our  children^  which  were  with  so  much  labor,  blood 
and  treasure,  purchased  by  our  ancestors  whose  memory  is  and  ought  to  be 
esteemed  by  us."  In  December  of  the  same  year,  a  town  meeting  was  bleld  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  ^*  importation  of  tea,"  and  other  matters,  when  a 
committee  was  chosen,  of  which  Mr.  Foster  was  chairman,  to  express  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  town.  There  is  a  homely  but  sublime  vigor  to  their  speech: 
**  We  think  it  our  indisi>ensab1e  duty  in  the  most  public  manner,  to  let  fiid 
world  know  our  utter  abhorrence  of  the  last  and  most  detestable  scheme  in  the 
introduction  of  tea  from  Great  Britain,  to  be  peddled  out  among  us,  by  which 
nieans  we  were  to  be  made  to  swallow  a  poison  more  fatal  in  its  'efiects  to'thd 
natural  and  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  country  th4n 
iv.tsbane  tcould  be  to  the  natural  body  J* 

A  very  full  meeting  was  held,  June  21, 1774,  and  three  citizens  were  deputed 
to  invite  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  to  oj^en  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and  the  **  requeist 
was  complied  with  in  a  very  sollom  manner."  The  meeting  was  called  for 
signing  a  covenant  about  trading  with  unpatriotic  men,  and  to  **  take  care  that 
pedlars  do  not  sell  any  goods  in  this  town."  This  referred  to  the  goods  which 
the  British  government  was  determined  to  force  upon  the  people  for  th(i*Mike 
of  the  stamp  tax.  The  action  taken  in  a  meeting  held  May  22,  .1776»  some 
weeks  before  the  Declaration  of  IndependcDce  was  made  at  Philadelphia,  «poke 
the  voice  and  heart  of  Brookfield.    *^The  question  was  asked  in  the  words  of 
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a  resolve  of  the  General  Court,  whether  thi9  town  woald  snpport  the  Hon'ble 
Congress  in  the  measure,  if  they,  for  our  lilx^rty,  should  see  6t  to  declare  the 
colonies  Independent  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  (xiJised  in  the  affirmatiTO  almost 
nnanimously."  Near  the  close  of  the  snme  year  a  l>ounty  of  £60  was  levied 
for  **  one  hundred  fire-arms,  with  a  bayonet  affixed  thereto,  provided  they  are 
wholly  manufactured  in  this  town  within  one  year.** 

In  1778,  the  town  voted  to  **  accept  the  Confederacy  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  to  enjoin  it  on  their  representatives  that  they  consent  to  the  samo.** 

^  The  next  year  the  town  voted  in  favor  of  a  State  Convention  for  the  **8ole 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  Constitution.''  An  effort  h&d  been  made  to  form  a 
Constitution  by  tho  Legislature,  but  the  people  rejected  it.  Judge  Foster  was 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  had  great  influence,  but  his  death  took  place 
before  the  work  was  done.  His  son,  Dwight  Foster,  was  sent  to  the  Conven- 
tion to  finish  out  the  term  of  his  deceased  father. 

Brookfield  raised  her  quota  of  soldiers  to  fight  the  battle  of  freedom.  There 
is  no  room  to  recite  their  names  or  deeds.  One  family  may  repres^t  all. 
This  was  the  family  of  Waite,  several  brothers  of  which  were  in  the  old  French 
and  Indian  war,  and  some  of  tbem  in  the  Revolution.  Not  less  than  five  broth- 
era  were  among  the  bravest  of  tho  brave.  Before  the  Revolution  some  of  these 
had  removed  to  other  places,  but  wherever  they  were,  either  as  •'rangers"  or 
private  soldiers,  or  ofiiccrs,  they  gave  themf^elves,  **  heart  nnd  soul,"  to  their 
country,  tte  town,  in  1781,  was  divided  into  three  precincts,  in  order  the 
more  readily  to  **  raise  soldiers  for' three  j'cars,  or  during  the  war,  and  com- 
mittees  were  chosen  to  enlist  men  and  ^hire  such  sum  or  sums  of  money*  as 
might  be  needed.  In  the  library  of  the  Congregational  church  of  North 
Brookfield  is  a  framed  roll  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  company  of  Capt. 
Ebcnezer  Newell,  dated  in  1777.  Tho  numljer  of  names  is  iseventy-six.  Prob- 
ably the  larger  part  of  thcni  belonged  to  that  precinct.  Doubtless  the  other 
precincts  were  equally  patriotic,  and  raised  men  according  to  their  population. 
It  can  be  said  of  all  BrookiicIJ,  as  of  other  patriotic  towns,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  nearly  or  quite  every  a!)le-bodied  man  wns  in  the  field  a  portion  of  the 
time.  The  drain  on  our  resources  and  our  men  in  subduing  the  late  rebellion, 
great  as  it  was,  is  not  to  !)e  compared  with  that  upon  our  fathers  in  tho  war  of 
Independence.  As  the  town,  in  1776,  was  "almost  unanimous^  in  tho  vote 
for  declaring  a  separation  from  the  mother  coilntry,  so  it  remained  during  all 
the  hardships  of   the  contest.      The    exceptions  were  few.      Tho  Rev.  Mr. 

'  Forbes,  minister  of  the  second  parish,  or  North  Brookfield,  was,  doubtless, 
loyal  to  his  country,  but  had  a  lingering  attachment  lo  tho  old  order  of  things. 
Though  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  Toryism^  he  found  it  convenient  to  withdraw 
from  his  parish ;  but  he  did  not  join  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Ho  was 
afterwards  settled  iu  Gloucester,  where  he  died  in  the  pastoral  office.  The 
other  prominent  man  who  did  not  sympathize  with  his  townsmen,  was  Joshua 
Unbam,  Esq..   He  was  a  gmduatc  of  Harvard,  and  a  successful  lawyer.'  As 
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the  war  of  the  Revolution  became  a  Oxcd  fact,  he  withdrew  to  Bostou.  Later 
he  was  aid-de-canip  to  Sir  Guy  Carlctou,  in  New  York.  Thence  he  went  to 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  became  a  judge  in  the  highest  court.  The  other 
clergymen  of  the  town,  and  the  vicinity,  except  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Pope  of  Spencer, 
were  ardent  patriots.  And  this  was  emphatically  true  of  nearly  the  wj^olo 
body  of  Congregational  ministers  in  the  Province,  and  throughout  New  iBng- 
land.  Probably  there  was  not  a  single  Baptist  minister  that  was  even  suspected 
of  TorjMsm.  Among  .the  few  Episcopal  ministers  there  was  a  stronger  leaven 
of  loyalty  to  the  king. 

The  independence  of  the  united  Colonies  having  been  secured,  there  was 
immediately  a  felt  necessity  for  their  firm  union.  As  early  as  1784,  one  year 
after  the  ratification  of  peace,  the  town  instructed  its  representative  in  the 
General  Court  in  the  words  following:  '^It  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  the 
articles  of  Confederation  and  peq^etual  union  between  the  thirteen  United  States 
being  ratified  and  established  by  each  State  in  the  Union,  are  solemnly  binding 
on  the  several  States,  and  that  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  dissolve;  or 
weaken  the  same ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  mean  to  support  our  digmty 
as  a  nation,  every  effort  ought  to  be  used  to  strengthen  the  Union  and  render 
the  Bonds  indissoluble.^ 

When  the  Shays  Rebellion  was  in  its  earlier  stage,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  with  it  among  some  of  the  people  of  this  town.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  leaders  proceeded  to  actual  hostilities,  a  portion  of  them 
were  ^  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,''  yet  the  government  must  hsve 
been  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  as  appears  from  the  fpl- 
. lowing  facts: — When  the  rebels  stopped, the  court  at  Worcester,  a  compaoy 
was  scut  from  Brookfield  to  protect  the  court.  .  This  company  was  then  ordered 
to  Springfield,  where  others  from  the  town  joined  them.  A  company  of 
•*  Infantry  from  the  South  Parish,  a  part  of  Col.  Craft's  regiment  of  Cavalry, 
and  a  compan}'^  of  volunteers  from  the  town  at  large,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Jcduthun  Baldwin  as  captain,  and  Col.  Banister  and  Maj.  Goodale,  as 
lieutenants,"  rendered  very  efficient  service.  It  is  recorded  that  Capt.  Shays 
himself  had  in  earlier  years  been  a  hired  man  of  Daniel  Gilbert,  Esq.,  in  the 
North  Parish. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1778,  a  most  atrocious  murder  was  committed  in  this 
town.  An  account  of  it,  and  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  murderers,  is  given 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  The  victim  was  Mr.  Joshua  Spooner,  a  man  of 
property,  and  of  respectable  standing  in  the  community.  It  is  only  needed  to 
state  here  that  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the 
east  house  in  the  village  of  Brookfield,  on  the  road  towards  Six^neer.  Tijis  is 
the  **o1d  great  road  from  Springfield  to  Boston."  The  Spoouer  house  wa8;.on 
a  level  with  the  villa:ge,  and  looked  down  on  the  deep  valle3'at  the  south-west. 
It  stood  near  the  road,  on  the  north-west  sjde,  with  a  yard  in  front.  It  was 
taken  down  two  or  three  years  since,  bat  the  cellar  walls  are  standing.    The 
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bom  raoudns,  and  is  uow  used  as  a  sluughter-bouse.  A  rod  or  two.  from  the 
fence  wbicb  separate  tbc  house-lot  from  the  road,  is  the  well  into  wbicb  the 
bruised  but  quiTeriog  body  of  the  victim  was  thrown  head  foremost.  The 
depth  is  not  great  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  its  diameter  is  small,  appar- 
ently not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  uncovered,  aud  without  a  curb, 
and  the  top  stones  are  just  even  with  the  ground.  To  a  stranger  the  place 
would  present  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  but  to  one  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  awful  tragedy  enacted  here  a  hundred  yeurs  ago,  it  seems  as  if  a  curse 
rested  on  the  spot,  which  no  lapse  of  time  could  efface. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  town  is  a  history  of  peaceful  prosperity  down 
to  the  time  of  the  gi-eat  Be)>cliion  in  1861-65,  aud  in  this  there  was  a  general 
unison  and  sentiment  of  action  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A  few  events  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
rebels'  war  will  be  noted  in  the  order  of  time.  The  north  part  of  the  town, 
which  became  n  parish  in  1743,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1812,  by  an  act 
which  was  dated  February  27.  From  this  time  its  history  l>ecomes  distinct 
fr6m  the  old  town  of  Brookficld,  which  included  what  i.s  now  West  Brookfield, 
Brookfield  and  East  Brookfiekl  villages,  with  the  surroujiJing  country. 

At  this  time  Brookficld  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  county, 
as  it  had  been  from  its  origin.  Previous  to  1812 ,  it  was  one  of  the  largest, 
most  populous  and  wealth}',  and  after  the  separation  of  North  Brookfield  it 
maintained  its  riuik  for  several  decades,  until  the  sudden  start  and  rapid 
growth  of  Worcester,  Fitchl)urg,  Milford  and  other  centres  of  business  changed 
the.  relative  standing  of  the  towns  in  Abo  county.  The  village  of  Brookfield 
wais  the  residence,  in  successive  generations,  of  men  of  intelligence  and  force 
of  character,  who  made  it  a  centre  of  political  influence  in  their  day.  In  the 
•early  part  of  this  century  Maj.  Reed,  Dr.  Rice,  Judge  Merrick,  Sr.,  and 
their  associates,  were  men  of  the  stamp  which  give  a  reputation  to  the  place 
in  which  they  reside. 

At  this  period  the  old  Brookfiel  J  tavern  seems  to  have  acquired  the  reputation 
which  in  the  preceding  century  belonged  to  the  old  "Waite  Tavern,'*  on 
Meetiog-houso  Il.ill,  in  West  Bro()kficld.  It  was  kept  by  Simeon  Draper,  Sr., 
and  father  of  Simeon  Draper,  Jr.,  well  known  as  the  collector  of  the  portof  Xew 
Yotk,  and  as  a  loading  politician  in  that  city  twenty  or  thirty  years,  since. 
Draper's  Hotel  was  the  stopping-place  of  all  travelers  between  the  east  and  west. 
Distinguished  men,  in  making  tbeir  progress  through  the  country,  stopped  here 
to  dine  or  remain  over  night.  It  was  the  half-way  house  of  the  judges  of  the 
Suprctue  Court  in  passing  between  Worcester  and  Springfield.  Their  presence 
over  night  drew  the  leading  men  of  the  town  to  the  tavern,  where  the  local 
ctBlelu*ities  mingled  in  social  intercourse  with  the  most  able  and  learned  lawyers 
of  the- State. 

During  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  1812-15,  the  village  was  sometimes  the 
scene  of  a  singular  display  for  an  inland  town.     It  became  necessary,  at  times, 
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for  tbo  govoruineut  to  tmnsport  sailors  and  marines  from  Boston  to  the  lake», 
or  from  tlio  lakes  to  the  seaboard,  and  as  Brookfieid  was  in  the  route,  it  was 
one  of  the  places  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  bustle  and  excitement  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  such  a  novel  company  may  bo  imagined.  They  had  to  bofed« 
and  in  those  times  **grog''  was  a  part  of  the  sailors'  rations.  As  ix  matter  of 
course  those  were  lively  times,  and  the  people  from  the  whole  town  and 
vicinity  came  to  see  the  sight  and  enjoy  the  excitement.  As  there  were  not 
stages  or  other  proper  conveyances  enough  to  convey  such  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers, the  officers  hired  the  farmers,  from  town  to  town,  to  bring  out  all  their 
two-horse  wagons  and  take  the  company  along  to  the  next  place;  It  is  related 
that  when  the  stages  came  to  the  western  foot  of  the  Spencer  Hills,  and  it  was 
convenient  to  have  the  sailors  get  out  and  walk  up  the  steep  ascent,  the  officer 
in  charge  would  induce  one  of  the  load  to  alight  by  the  offer  of  a  flask  of  liquor. 
The  rest  of  the  company  were  quickly  on  the  ground,  when  the  driver  would 
"*  whip  up,^  and  not  stop  till  the  hill-top  was  gained,  where  the  horses  wonid 
take  breath  while  the  "joUy  tars"  were  ascending. 

In  the  war  of  1812  Brookfieid  sympathized  with  the  majority  of  the  State, 
aud  sustained  the  administration  of  Gov.  Caleb  Strong.  Federal  politics  ruled 
in  the  time  of  \yashington  and  Adams.  The  Republican  oi^  Whig  party,  which 
supported  John  Quincy  Adams  aiKl  Gen.  Harrison,  and  was  led  by  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  Clay,  was  generally  in  the  ascendant.  When  the  modem 
Bepublican  or  Anti-Slavery  Party  arose  in  1856,  and  through  its  history  to  the 
present  time,  this  town  has  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  union  and  freedom.  ^ 

In  the  3'ear  1848  the  town  was  again  divided,  and  the  oldest  and-  most 
historical  part  took  the  name  of  West  Brookfieid.  The  pciople  of  the  new 
town  were  so  anxious  for  separate  municipal  powers  aud  honors  that  they 
allowed  the  eastern  section  to  name  the  terms  of  division.  One  was  that  the 
south  parish  should  take  the  name  of  Brookfieid,  which  act  has  forevermore 
confused  the  history  of  the  whole  town.  From  this  date,  1848,  let  the  reader 
remember,  all  that  relates  to  the  history  of  Brookfieid,  is  confined  to  the  east 
and  south  sections  of  the  old  town. 

But,  going  back  a  generation  or  two,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  schools 
of  the  town,  and  to  its  business  in  fornx^r  times,  as  well  as  to  its  ecclesiattical 
annals. 

It  must  bo  taken  for  granted  that  the  children  of  Brookfieid  have  been 
supplied  with  the  means  of  education  from  the  beginning.  A  vote  of  the  town 
when  hardly  out  of  its  infancy  has  been  cited.  In  the  time  of  the  Bevolotion, 
when  all  the  resources  of  the  people  wore  put  in  requisition  to  sustain  the  caoae 
of  freedom,  there  was  a  vote  one  year,  and  possibly  more  than  one,  **not  to 
raise  money  for  schooling;^  but  this  implies  that  the  vote  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  records  bear  an  onbrc^en  testimony  to  the  care  of  the 
town  for  the  schooling  of  the  children.  The  historians  of  the  town  testify  to 
the  same  fact.    The  intelligence  of  the  people,  in  all  generations^  is  proof,  if 
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any  were  needed.    It  irill  be  sufficient,  un^r  this  lieadt  to  give  the  ■trtietice 
of  education  at  the  present  time. 

* .  In  1875  Brookfield  bad  a  population  of  1.600,  «ad  in  1877  a  valuatioii  of 
$1,S44,769.  It  had  459  cbildreu  between  five  and-  fifteen  years  of  ago* 
divided  into  fourteen  schools,  iucluding  a  high  school.  The  nomber  of  different 
scholars  in  the  schools,  in-  1877-8,  was  five  hundred  and  forty.  The  amount 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  was  $4,C50,  besides  cost  of  super- 
intendence, printing,  &o.  In  the  sum  raised  for  each  scholar,  this  town  mnlcs 
as  twenty-one  in  the  fifty-eight  towns  of  the  county.  The  cost  for  each  scliolar 
was  $10.59.  In  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  education, 
and  in  the  percentigc  of  attendance,  the  town  muks  above  the  average.  Tlio 
high  school  has  about  forty  scholars,  and  is  kept  between  nine  and  ten  months 
yearly.  , 

The  first  thing  to  be  done»in  a  settlement  is  to  make  a  place  to  live.  Felling 
trees,  building  a  log-house,  and  planting  com,  potatoes  and  kitchen  vege- 
tables make  up  the  business  of  the  pioneer.  And  this,  with  a  Jittle  amplifica- 
tion, is  the  work  of  the  first  generation.  Farming  is  the  chief  employment, 
with  enough  of  mechanical  labor  to  keep  society  together.  All  manufactures, 
icxoept  the  products  of  the  saw  and  gi*ist  mill,  are  domestic.  The  good  lands  of 
Brookfield  rewarded  the  larmers  in  early  times,  and  now  give  them  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor.  The  houses  and  barns  indicate  tbrifl.  In  the  two  villages, 
Brookfield  and  East  Brookfield,  are  some  elegant,  and  many,  neat  and  comfort- 
able dwellings.  Besides  farming  and  milk-raising,,  the  people  are  busy  in 
making  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  bricks  and  iron- 
ware. There  are  in  town  one  or  more  steam-mills,  three  saw  and  two  grbt 
mills  and  a  cotton-mill,  which  in  good  times  give  employment  to  many  persons. 
At  present  the  boot  and  shoe  business  is  dull,  nearly  all  of  the  half  dozen 
shops  being  closed,  or  doing  very  little  work« 

The  number  of  bouses  in  the  town  by  recent  eiiumcnitiou*  was  four  hundred  and 
forty.  The  number  of  farms  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  number 
of  houses  and  out-tbuildings  belonghig  to  farms,  was  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
.four.  The  number  of  acres  was  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  valued  at  $324,476.  Only  twenty  acres  were  unimprovable  according 
to  the  census,  but  not  a  third  of  the  land  is  improved.  Domestic  animals  are 
valued  at  $64,336.  The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1875  give  the  following 
summary : — Number  of.  establishments  of  all  sorts,  forty-four ;  persons  ens- 
ployed,  five  hundred  and  dixty^six;  capital  invested,  $148,350;  yearly 
wages. (estimated),  $253,138;  stock  used  in  manufactures,  $449,750;  value 
of  goods  made  and  work  done,  $818,237.  ,  There  is  some  steam-power  used 
in  the  mills,  and  the  water-power  is  considerable.  The  three  ponds.  South, 
Podunk  and  Smith's,  are  connected  by  nature,  and  in  one  place,  by  a- canal, 
the  connection  is  improved.  A  small  steamboat,  in  recsnt  •  years,  ran  from 
South  Pond,  through  Podunk  Pond  and  the  river  to  a  mill  near  the  railway 
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station.  The  boat  was  used  for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  brick  and  other 
freight.  At  this  point  were  the  steam-works  of  C.  O.  Burton  and  George  L. 
Twitehell.  Here  were  a  lumber  and  grist  mili,  and  a  box-factory,  which  made 
the  locality  a  busy  place.'  The  facilities  for  business  remain,  and  the'tetum 
of  better  times  will  probably  be  felt  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

It  may  interest  some  to  note  the  origin  of  several  of  the  large  boot  and  shoe 
factories.  The  first  was  stirted,  in  1828,  by  Kimball  &  Robinson.  Emmons 
Twitehell  and  Henry  D.  Fales  became  connected  with  them  in  later  years.  In 
1842,  the  establishment  of  Emmons'Twitchell  was  set  in  operation.  Charles  Fales 
began' the  business  of  his  largo  factory  about  the  year  1848.  The  Dezt  in 
order,  the  exact  date  not  known,  was  the  establishment  of  James  S.  Montagne. 
In  1870,  the  firm  of  Johnson,  Davis  &  Forbes  engaged  in  the  business.  They 
were  burned  out  in  1878.  The  above  are  the  principal  business  establishments 
which  have  given  life  to  the  village  for  the  last  half  century.  Their  stoppage 
has  caused  the  removal  of  many  workmen,  and  brought  a  temporary  quiet  to 
the  great  shops  and  the  streets.  The  general  revival  of  business,  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  local  instinct  of  self-preservation,  will  probably  lead  ere  long 
to  renewed  activity  in  the  great  buildings  where  so  much  capital  is  planted. 

In  East  Brookficld  is  a  foundry  where  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
iiron  castings;  Formerly  there  was  a  furnace  in  this  village,  and  the  smelting 
of  iron-ore  was  quite  a  business.  The  ore  from  Wickaboag  Pond  and  other 
places  was  brought  hither,  and  worked  into  useful  articles  and  implements.  The 
furna^  fireis  went  out  many  years  ago,  and  the  ore  of  the  region,  what  there 
was  of  it,  was  taken  to  Suffield.  But  other  kinds  of  business  give  life  to  the 
east  Village.  - 

Near  the  east  village  is  a  bed  of  clay  of  superior  quality,  and  at  one  time 
pottery  was  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  business  was 
given  up  many  years  ago,  whether  from  want  of  capital  or  custom  is  not 
known.  Recently  new  parties  have  come  into  possession  of  the  propertyyand 
established  works  which  promise  to  be  successful. 

The  main  village  is  Brookfield,  where  there  are  four  or  five  churches,  vis.* 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Unitarian  and  Roman  Catholic  There 
are  two  hotels ;  a  town  hall,  built  of  brick,  costing  $70,000;  a  free  library 
called  the  Merrick  Library ;  and  a  good  high  school. 

As  already  stated,  the  Third  Congregational  Church  was  organised  iu 
1754,  and  a  meeting-house  was  soon  built  near  tb^  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Unitarian  church.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Nathan  Fi<>ke,  D.  D.,  who 
was  ordained  May  24,  1758.  After  a  useful  and  honored  ministry  of  nearly 
forty-two  years,  he  died  Nov.  24,  1799.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Micah 
Stone,  who  was  ordained  March  11,  1801.*  He  owned  and  occupied  the  iioase 
built  by  Mr.  Fiske,  a  little  west  of  the  village,  on  the  old  road.  This  liouse 
be  bequeathed  to  his  church.  His  civil  contract  with  the  society  waatermi- 
iiated  in  1827,  but  he  remained  the  pastor  of  the  church.    As  the  pariah  had 
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become  Unitariao  in  sentiment,  a  new  parish  was  formed  under  the  title  of  The 
Evangelical  Society  of  Brookfield.  Only  two  male  members  of  the  cburcfa 
adhered  to  the.  old  parish,  yet  they,  with  a  few  females,  wore  decided  by  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  in  a  famous  case,  to  be  the  church.  Roy.  Richard  Woodruff  was 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Stone  Feb.  5,  1^38,  and  at  hl-3  own  request 
was  dismissed  Sept.  12, 1838.  On  the  same  day.  Rev.  Washington  A.  Nichols 
was  ordained  as  colleague  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  continued  tillJan.  11, 1813,  when 
ill-health  led  to  his  dismission.  The  aged  clergyman's  third  colleague  was 
Rev.  Lyman  Whiting  (since  D.  D.),  who  was  ordained  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Nichols's  dismission.  His  pastorate  lasted  four  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Stono  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  full  of  years  and  honors,  in  September,  1852.  The 
successors  of  Mr.  Whiting  have  been  Rev.  Jesse  R.  Bragg,  eight  years; 
Rev.  Josiah  Coit,  seven  years;  Rev.  Joel  M.  Seymour,  three  years,  from 
1878  to  1876.  The  present  acting  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  E.  Slebbins.  Since 
1870^  the  following  have  been  the  acting  p:istors,  for  a  brief  season ;  viz..  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Blj^nchiird,  Rev.  A.  F.  Scbau^er  and  Rev.  Charles  F.  Morse.  Tbo 
number  of  communicants  in  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
They  have  a  good  house  of  worship,  and  abundant  means  for  sustaining  all 
.the  means  of  grace. 

The.ministers  of  the  (legally)  First  or  Unitarian  Society  ami  Church,  siuce 
the  departure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  have  been  the  following :  —  Rev.  George  R. 
Noyes,  settled  Oct.  30,  1827.     He  left  after  a  nimi>try  of  alK)ut  six  years,  and 

.became  a  professor  in  the  Divinity  School  connected  with  Harvard  College. 

,  He  was  a  mnn  of  varied  learning,  but  specially  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
language  and.  litemtnro.  Rev.  Seth  Akien  remained  about  ten  years.  The 
Rev.  William  B.  Greene  was  settled  Nov.  8,  1845,  and  remained  four  or  five 
years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Pt>i!it,  i>ut  his  knowledge  extended  far 
l>eyond  the  curriculum  of  that  school.  In  1853  ho  represented  the  town  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  In  the  war  of  tbo  Rebellion  ho  became  tho  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  and  did  good  service.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Iluuting  was  settled  on 
the  5th  of  October,  185*2,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Bnrr,  Nov.  18, 
1858.  Rev.  Edward  Galvin  was  settled  April  15,  18G3.  The  present  pastor. 
Rev.  A.  Judson  Rich,  was  installed  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1870.  The  church 
edifipo.is  capaciQiis  and  elegant. 

'  rAs  early  as  the  year  1748  the  Baptists  becran  to  hold  meetings,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  and  during  forty  ypars  occasional  services  were  held  by 
traveliusr  ministers.  In  1788  Rev.  Jeremiah  Haskell  was  en^rajred,  and 
continued  his  services  several  years.  A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1795,  and 
a  society  was  incorporated  in  1800,  but  no  church  appear^  to  have  been 
formed.     Successive  ministers  were  Nathaniel  Price,  Lnban  Thurl>er  and  John 

, /Chase.  Tho  number  of  communicants  in  ^the  vicinity  l)ecamc  reduced  to  fcnir 
in.  1815.  Under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Chase  u  revival  was  enjoyed,  but  the 
converts  joined  the  Riptist  church  in  Sturbridge.     In  1818,  the  number  of 
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Baptist  members  in  the  neighborhood  being  thirty-seven,  they  were  organized 
into  a  church  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Chase  was  ordained  their  pastor. 
In  the  following  winter,  as  the  fruit  of  special  religious  interest,  many  were 
received  into  the  church.  Mr.  Chase  died  July  28,  1833.  Ills  successors 
from  that  time  till  1841  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Benjamin  B.  Manning,  Wiuthrop 
Morse,  J.  II.  Bickott  and  Job  Boomer.  There  have  been  several  pastors  in 
the  intervening  years,  whose  names  cannot  be  recalled.  The  Bev.  Andrew 
Dunn  is  the  present  n^inister  in  charge.  The  membership  is  seventy-six. 
The  Methodist  church  is  in  the  village  of  Brookfield.  It  was  foiiiied  early  in 
the  century,  and  now  has  a  considerable  membership.  The  present  minister  in 
charge  is  Rev.  Mr.  Cusbing.  The  foreign  element  soon  felt  the  need  of 
religious  privileges,  and  after  they  had  come  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a 
tolerable  congregation,  a  Catholic  church  was  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

When  the  IBag  floating  over  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  by  rebels,  there  wos 
a  thrill  of  indigtiation  throughout  the  country,  and  when  the  fort  was  surren- 
dered the  whole  loyal  population  was  aroused  to  arms.  The  people  of  Brobk- 
field  showed  their  sympathy  by  immediately  raising  and  equipping  men  for 
the  field.  In  an  extended  history  of  the  towil  all  the  details  will  be  in  place, 
and  will  form  a  chapter  which  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  'coming 
generations.  In  this  place  there  is  room  for  only  the  briefest  summary  of 
facts. 

The  selectmen  during  the  war,  some  in  one  year  and  some  in  another,  were : 
D wight  Hyde,  Henry  L.  Mellen,  Calvin  Hobbs,  J.  M.  Gibson,  Leonard 
Warren,  J.  N.  Vaughan,  A.  H.  Moulton,  William  D.  Mullctt,  P.  W.  Hawes, 
E.  E.  Pellet,  J.  H.  Rogers  and  J.  Hamant.  The  treasurer  was  Alonxo 
Upham.  These  names  arc  given  because,  of  necessity,  they  had  much  to  do  in 
raising  money  and  men. 

The  first  legal  meeting  in  relation  to  the  war  was  held  April  30,  1861,  when 
it  was  voted  that  every  volunteer  should  receive  a  dollar  for  every  day  occii- 
pied  in  drilling;  also,  that  every  man  who  enlisted  should  receive  from  the 
town  enough  to  make  his  pay  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  and  those  who  had 
families  dependent  upon  them  were  to  have  eight  dollars  a  month  in  addition. 
It  was  also  voted  that  each  Brookfield  member  of  a  company  being  raised 
** should  be  furnished  with  a  plain  and  substantial  uniform,  army  blankets  and 
a  revolver  at  the  expense  of  the  town.**  The  committee  to  carry  this  into 
effect  were  E.  Twitchell,  J.  S.  Montague  and  Charles  Fales. 

In  18G2,  July  2,  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
each  of  twenty-four  volunteers  for  three  years*  service,  to  fill  tbe  quota  of  the 
town,  under  thq  ctdl  of  the  President  for  tbve6  hundred  thousand  men.  And, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  offered  to 
each  volunteer  enlisting  for  nine  months'  service.  It  is  recorded  that  other 
meeting^  were  hold,  as  occasion  demanded,  **at  which  dkitioguished  speakers 
from  other  places  were  present,  and  addressed  the  people,  and  contribotions  of 
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generous  sums  were  mftde  by  iudividuals.''  Tbo  towo  furnished  two  bitndre^ 
tad  forty-five  men  for  the  war,  which  wfts«  surplus  of  twonty-ooe  over  and 
abore  iJiU  demands.  Seven  wore  commissioned  oiBfeers.  Brookficld  men  were 
in  the  ifteenth  regiment,  the  firsttbat  went  into  the  war  from  tbo  county,  and 
in  many  other  regiments,  all  through  the  contest.  The  wholo  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war  was  $159708.72.  The 
total  of  State  aid  was  $14,166.19.  Besides  this  amount,  large  sums  were 
given  by  individuals,  by  public  contributions,  and  by  the  ladies  in  money  and 
stores. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  men  of  Brookfield  ia 
former  days  :  —  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  Sr.,  a  gniduato  of  Uarvard,  a  justice  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
He  died  in  1814.  Hou.  Oliver  Crosby,  who.  by  his  own  efforts,  acquired  a 
discipline  of  mind  and  command  of  knowledge  which  fitted  him  for  important 
stations.  He  wiis  a  judge  of  tbo  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1808  was  a 
senator  from  Worcester  County.  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  Jr.,  who  afterwards 
aet);led.in  Worce^iter,  became  a  leading  lawyer,  and  was  raised  to  the  honora- 
ble position  of  judge.  For  some  years,  he  was  very  prominent'  in  political 
circles. 

*  Tbo  Merrick  Library  was  started  in  1860  by  the  action  of  the  Rev.  Joshoa 
Coit,  the  lion,  (jeurgc  W.  Johntiou  and  Mr.  William  D.  Lewis.  They  rabed 
by  ^eubscnptton  betwecQ  six  and  seven  hundred  dollars.  This  was  pledged  by 
residents  of  the  town,  and  natives  or  others  interested  in  the  place  who  then 
lived  in*  Boston.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Jabez  C.  Howe  and  Mr.  George 
Howe. 

The  Hon.  Pliily  Merrick,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Brookfield,  whose  home  was 
Worcester,  and  who  was  then  a  justice  of  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court,  gave  a 
hundred  dollars.  By  this  means  he  became  more  interested  iu  the  enterprise, 
^nd  left  it  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a  portion  of  his  library ;  hence 
the  name  of  Merrick  Library.  There  are  now  over  five  thousand  volumes  in 
the  excelbnit  collectiou^  and, the  annual  income  is  about  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Daring  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Judge  Merrick  resided  in  Boston. 

The  cdmctcry,  located  at  a  convenient  distance  west  of  the  village,  is  a 
b^utiful  plot  of,  ground,  and  nil  the  immediate  surroundings  are  indicative  of 
good  taste.:  The  massive  and  elegant  gateway  is  built  of  grzinitc,  and  was  the 
gift.of  Mr.  William  Bannister,  now  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Otis  Hayden  of 
Brookfield. 

-  Tb6  lawyers  of  Brookficld  have  becn»  sincQ^  the  times. of  the  Merricks,  father 
md  8ou^'  Hcman  Stebbins,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  George  W.  Johnson,  State 
senator  in  18G6. 

The  following  physicians,  besides  others  whose  residence  was  comp:iratively 
brief,  have  been  .practitioners  in  the  ;to\yn;  viz..  Dr.  Greene,  Dr.  Henry  Gil- 
man^  wbo<  practiced  here  nearly  forty  years.  Dr.  Spooner,  Di%  Jesse  Penni- 
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mau.  Dr.  H.  T.  Bates,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rood  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Bates.  >  The  present 
physicians  are :  Drs.  W.  C.  Haven,  W.  F.  Hall,  D.  W.  Hodgkins  and  Ransom 
Sbepard. 

There  are  two  hotels  in  Brookficid  village,  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  th« 
Republic,  and  a  ^lasonic  lodge.  The  town  maintains  a  good  highischool.  The 
distance  of  the  village  from  Worcester  Court  House,  by  dii*ect  line,  is  seven- 
teen and  two-fifihs  miles.  The  latitude  is  42^  13^  The  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  has  a  station  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  *       . 
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FEOULIARITIES    OF    TOWN    ORIGIN  —  EABLT    CONDITION  —  FRENCH    AND    INDIAN 
WAR  —  SUBSEQUENT    BIILITART    OPERATIONS  —  SHOE     MANUFACTURE  —  NEW 

MEETING  -  HOUSE OLDER      AND      NEWER     DENO^NATIONS  —  EDUCATIONAL 

AFFAiRS  —  ACTION   IN  THE   CIVIL  WAR  —  PUBUC  MEN  —  NEW  RAILROAD. 

As  Nortlf  Brookficid  bad  its  origin,  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  town,  in  a  relig- 
ious movement,  its  early  religious  history  must  have  the  first  place  in  thfs 
sketch.  As  already  stated,  the  people  living  in  the  north  part  of  the  original 
town  of  Brookficid,  in  the  year  1748,  obtained  permission  to  become  a  distinct 
society.  At  first  the  town  denied  the  request,  but  at  the  same  meeting,  held 
Nov.  28,  1748,  after  all  had  concurred  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Harding  as  the 
nainistcr  of  the  whole  town,  the  petition  was  granted  on  Conditions.  The  con- 
ditions were  complied  with,  and  the  people  proceeded  without  delay  to  build  a 
meeting-house.  The  frame  was  raised  on  the  5th  of  April,  1749.  But  a 
division  of  feeling  arose  about  the  location,  which  prevented  the  house  being 
finished  for  ten  years.  However,  the  parish  was  incorporated  March  28,  ITSO^ 
and  a  church  was  organized  on  the  28th  of  May,  1752.  Mr.  Eli  Forbes, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  ordained  the  {xistor,  June  3,  1753.  Dr.  Snell  says, 
in  1852:  **  His  dismission  took  place  on  the  fii'st  of  March,  1775,  the  reason 
of^hich  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  lack,  on  his  part,  of  sympathy  with  the 
Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  indei^endcik^e.  The  people  called  him  a  Tory, 
and  some  of  the  Whigs  stoned  his  chaise  one  evening  as  he  was  passing  the 
street.''  Season  enough,  for  Whig  or  Tory,  to  wish  for  a  separation !  His 
original  name  was  Forbush,  but  when  be  was  a  chaplain  in  the  last  French  war. 
Gen.  Forbes  from  England  suggested  to  him  that  Forbush  was  a  corruption' of 
Forl>es,  and  after  that  he  took  the  latter  name.  **He  was  a  pleasant,  compan- 
ionable man,  and  in  his  day  a  popular  preacher.'' 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  a  native  of  Ipswich,  and  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  in  1772.     His  ordination  took  place  in  Octobca^ 
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1776.  **Iii  hia  intercourse  with  his  pcoplo,''  says  Bev.  Mr.  Foot,  he  irns 
**kind  and  affectiouate,  and  in  his  public  ministrations  serious  and  ardent." 
After  a  useful  pastoruto  of  twcntj'-two  years,  he  died  July  25 ^  1795.  The 
hite  Hon.  William  Appleton  of  Boston,  a  distinguished  merchant  and  member 
of -Congress,  was  bin  son,  and  was  a  t>cnefactor  to  his  native  town,  giving  iu 
the  year  1859  to  the  First  Congregational  Society  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  establish  a  pastor*s  library,  —  two  thousand  dollars  of  which  to  be 
kept  at  interest  i>erpetually ;  the  other  three  thousand  d.>llai*s,  together  with 
the  income,  to  bo  used  as  needed  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  payment  for 
periodicals  and  binding.  About  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  thus  ex* 
pended,  and  al)out  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  remain  on  hand.  Tho 
library  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  Commonwealth,  comprising  over 
four  thousand  bound  yolumcs,  and  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  pamphlets, 
sonie  of  them  very  rare  and  valuable.  The  original  selection  of  tho  books  was 
made  by  Kev.  Christopher  Cushing,  D.  D.,  then  colleague  of  Rev.  Dr.  Snell. 
,  For  about  throe  years  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  hearing  diflcrent 
candidates.  After  hearing  Mr.  Thomas  Snell  five  months,  tho  church  invited 
him  to  settle  with  them  as  their  pastor,  and  tho  parish  joined  in  tho  call.  In 
rpference  to  this.  Dr.  Sucll  put  on  record  tho  followiug  remark,  which  is  full  of 
wisdom  :  ^'This  church  hap  always  conformed  to  the  good  usage  of  our  Puri- 
tanical ancestors,  in  leading  the  way  iu  extending  an  invitation  to  the  candi- 
date to.  become  their  Pastor,  followed  by  the  parish  iu  a  concurreut  vote  to 
receive  him  as  their  religious  Teiicher,  and  making  provision  for  his  support. 
This  order  should  ever  bo  observed,  where  people  mean  that  Christ  shall  have  a 
chvii;ch  in  distinction  from  tho  world.** 

There  was  one  provision  in  his  arrangement  with  the  parish  which  was  so 
uncommon,. and  had  such  an  cflect  that  it  is  worthy  of  record.  The  old  cus- 
tom was  to  settle  a  minister  for  life,  without  regard  to  sickness,  old  age,  or 
disability.  Immoral  conduct  or  heresy,  however,  was  a  sufficient  and  legal 
cause  for  a  termination  of  the  pastorate.  In  old  records  will  be  found  proof 
of  an  effort  to  modify  this  custom  by  inserting  the  words,  "as  long  as  he 
performs  the  duties  of  a  pastor,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  The  meaning 
was  that  when  the  minister  ceased  to  perform  pastoral  duties,  his  pay  should 
cease.  ,  But  this  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  candidates  on  the  ground  that  if 
they  gave  tlieir  whole  lives  to  their  people,  the  latter  should  provide  for  Rrcm 
^u  old  age.  The  plan  adopted  in  settling  Mr.  Snell  was  diQcrent,  and  it  is 
said  by  his  colleague,  Dr.  Cushing,  to  have  been  the  sectuid  case  of  the  kind 
in  the  Commonwealth,,  where  a  provision  was  made  in  the  terms  of  settlement 
for  a  minister's  dismission.  The  first  was  that  of  Kev.  Mr.  Moore  of  Leiees- 
ter.  The  provision  was  in  these  words,  "  If  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  of 
tho  Congrpgational  Society  should  at  any  time  be  dissatisfied  with  the  said  Mr. 
Thomas  Snell,  with  respect  to  his  ministry  or  otherwise,  and  should  signffy 
thi^ir  disaffection  and  the  reasons  of  it  to  him  in  writing;  and  if  such  matters 
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of  gricTancc  cannot  be  rcmbvcd,  and  an  amicable  comilromisc  take  place  Tvithin 
the  term  of  one  year  after  such  notice  be  given  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
•  two-thirds  of  said  Society  at  a  legal  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  vote  that 
the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Snell  be  dismissed,  he  shall  consider  himself  as  discharged 
from  his  ministerial  relation  to  said  society ;  and  from  that  time  shall  relin- 
quish any  further  demand  for  services  performed  among  them.**  Also,  **  The 
said  Thomas  Snell  shall  have  liberty  to  leave  the  Precinct  and  Society,  when 
he  shall  see  fit,  by  giving  one  year's  notice  for  a  compromise  as  above,**  Mr. 
Snell  accepted  the  plan,  with  the  proviso  that  he  should  have  the  ** further 
privilege  to  call  a  Council  in  case  of  dismission,  the  expense  of  which  to  bo 
defrayed  by  the  Society,  if  this  be  the  disaffected  party ;  but  if  otherwise,  by 
himself.**  With  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Sncll's  settlement  would  be  tolerably 
secure,  we  will  follow  the  secular  fortunes  of  the  precinct  and  town. 

The  population  when  the  precinct  was  formed  was  small,  and  was  thinly 
scattered  over  the  whole  territory.  The  meeting-house  was  about  a  balf-mile 
from  the  present  location.  The  spot  was  not  central,  and  furnished  no  eligible 
places  for  building.  As  there  was  no  store  except  on  a  small  scale,  and  ondy 
one  mechanic  within  nearly  a  mile,  a  solemn  stillness  reigned  arouud  the  house 
of  .worship.  Later  this  was  somewhat  broken  by  the  resort  of  people  afflicted 
with  every  kind  of  disease  to  the  once  famed  Dr.  Jacob  Kittredge,  who  died 
in  1813.  As  late  as  1798,  when  Mr.  Suell  was  settled,  he  describes  the 
^'scenerj'  as  rural  beyond  almost  any  other  town  in  the  region,  and  not  fiye^,  if 
there  was  one,  well-finished  and  neatly-painted  house  in  town — and  but  three  or 
four  dwelling-houses  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  place  of  worship." 

Farming  was  the  only  occupation,  and  each  firm  produced  food  and  clothing 
by  the  labors  of  the  men  in  the  field,  and  the  women  in  the  house,  plying  the 
needle,  the  wheel  and  the  loom.  And  farming  at  that  time  was  a  rough,  toil- 
some business,  when  the  land  was  covered  with  forest,  or  brush  and  bribrs; 
when  loose  stones  covered  the  surface,  and  when  swamps  defied  cuKivation. 
Far  different  was  the  scene  from  that  which  now  greets  the  eye  as  it  wanders 
over  those  verdant  hill-tops,  and  through  those  fraitful  valleys  which  well 
reward  the  skilful  toil  of  the  husbandman. 

Not  long,  after  the  formation  of  the  precinct  and  the  organization  of  tho 
church,  the  last  French  and  Indian  war  began,  and,  in  the  course  of  fonr 
or  five  years,  drew  largely  upon  the  resources  of  the  people.  Their  bard 
earnings  were  consumed,  and  their  lives  were  freely  hazarded;  but  they  gave 
property  and  life  with  heroic  resolution,  because  they  understood  the  naturis  of 
the  contest.  They  felt  that  tho  question  was  to  be  settled  whether  the  Engliab 
or  the  French  were  to  rule  over  North  America.  They  saw  that  the  religion  of 
Gcueva  or  of  Kome,  of  the  Eeformation  or  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  to  pre- 
vail.  All  their  convictions,  feelings  and  prejudices  went  with  the  former,  and 
they  rejoiced  when  the  Ixittle  of  Quebec  settled  the  question. 

The  number  of  men  who  went  into  tho  public  service  in  tho  Bevolntion  fh>m 
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the  second  precinct  of  Brookfield  (now  North  Brookfield)  is  known  onljr  in 
part ;  but,  in  the  archives  of  the  State,  the  following  names  are  enrolled :  — 
Gapt.  Jonathan  Barnes  marched  for  Cambridge  on  the  day  of  the  Lexington 
** alarm,"  April  19,  1775,  or  on  the  next  morning.  He  was  attended  by  four- 
teen men  under  his  command.  Capt.  Peter  Harwood,  with  seven  men,  was  in 
the  eight  months'  service  in  1775,  as  appears  by  a  **  return  **  dated  October  7 
in  that  year.  In  1777,  September  23,  Capt.  Asa  Danforth,  with  nine  men, 
maiched  to  **join  the  northern  army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Gates." 
They  were  of  the  army  that  conquered  Gen.  Burgoyne  in  October  of  that  year. 
Capt.  Daniel  Gilbert  and  three  men  from  North  BroOk6eld  are  on  the  muster- 
roll  of  Col.  Job  Cnshiug*s  regiment  for  ** service  done  at  Beunington,''.in 
August  and  September,  1777.  Besides  these,  it  is  believed  that  others  were 
in  the  service,  in  different  regiments,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  last  war  wi(h  Great  Britain  (1812-15),  the  town  was  represented  by- 
three  men  in  Fort  Independence,  then  Castle  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  and 
several  were  drafted  into  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In  September  and 
October,  1814,  fourteen  men  were  encamped  in  South  Boston.  They  were  of 
the  regiment  of  Col."  Salem  Town,  which  had  been  ordered  to  Boston  for 
defence  against  an  apprehended  attack.  The  names  of  enlisted  men  who 
engaged  in  that  "  Second  war  of  Independence,"  and  who  belonged  to  different 
regiments,  cannot  bo  fully  ascertained. 

The  population  of  all  the  Brookfields  in  1776  was  2,649;  ill  1790  it' was 
3,100;  and  in  1810  it  amounted  to  3,284.  According  to  Dr.  Snell,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  North  Precinct  in  1798,  the  year  of  his  settlement,  was  about 
1,100.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1812,  and  the  next  census  gave  the 
pophlation,  in  1820,  at  1,095.  The  increase  during  the  next  ten  years  was 
146.  Previous  to  about  1825,  the  i)opulation  had  been  nearly  stationary  for 
about  thirty  years;  but  at  that  time  there  was  a  new  start  in  business  which 
kept  the  young  men  at  home,  and  brought  in  industrious '  people  from  abroad. 
By  steady  increase,  the  number  of  inhabitants  rose  l)y  1875  to  the  figure  of 
3,749. 

The  manufacture  which  has  contributed  almost  wholly  to  the  growth  of  the 
town  began  about  the  time  when  the  town  was  incorporated.  Tbis  was  the 
manufacture  of  "sale  shoes ^  upon  a  small  scale  by  Oliver  Ward,  who  came 
fron^  Grafton.  This  business  increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years,  according  to  Dr.  Siiell,  "hundreds  engaged  in  it.**  The  consequence 
was.  that  the  whole  town  became  thrifty,  and  the  number  dependent  on  the 
public  for  support  was  greatly  diminished.  The  uew-comors  earned  a  good 
living,  and  made  a  market  for  all  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  could  raise. 
Besides  Mr.  Ward,  the  Messrs.  Batehellcr  —  Tyler  and  his  brother  Ezra  — 
engaged  in  "the  business,  as  did  also  Freeman  Walker,  who  from  1830  to  1834 
was  associated  with  them  in  business.  Hiram  Ward,  William  Johnson  and 
Hiram  Edson  were  also  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business  for  a  short  time 
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previous  to  1838.  So  fast  had  this  branch  of  manufacture  increased  that  in 
1838  shoes  were  turned  off  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. Speaking  of  the  lift  which  was  given  to  the  town  by  these  and  other 
enterprising  men,  Dr.  Snell  says:  "Upon  whom  and  some  others,  might  well 
come  the  blessing  of  some  for  their  present  competency,  who  were  ready  to 
puffer  from  poverty,  if  not  to  peribh."  , 

The  change  wrought  in  the  town  was  great  and  very  noticeable  to  the  pass* 
iug  t^velcr.  One  who  went  through  the  town  about  the  year  1820,  and  had 
been  acquainted  with  it  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  remarked  **  that  be 
knew  of  no  place  that  remained  so  uniformly  the  same  as  North  Brookfield. 
Nothing  doing,  no  new  buildings  going  up,  the  same  old  dwelling-houses  and 
barns,  the  farms  and  fences  just  8o»  all  the  people  plodding  on  after  the.  old 
sort,  without  much  life,  or  any  disposition  for  improvement  —  all  satisfied 
wiih  present  attainments,  and  living  at  ease."  In  the  year  1838,  Dr.  Snell,  bo 
often  cited,  stated  that  more  than  ^one  hundred  houses  had  been  built,  an^  a 
nuniber  of  others  had  undergone  repairs  about  equal  to  building  anew,**  since 
the  date  of  his  settlement.  Nearly  all  this  advance  had  been  made  in  aboot 
twenty  years,  fiy  1840,  the  population  had  increased  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-five,  ^'lilost  of  these  houses,**  he  continues,  **  are 
large,  commodious,  and  well-fiuishcd,  seventy  of  them  erected  where  no  house 
before  stood,  and  much  the  largest  half  within  ten  years  past.**  That  is, 
between  1828  and  1838.  When  we  remember  that  in  1798  there  "were  not 
five,  if  there  was  one,  well-finished  and  neatly-painted  house  iu  town,''  the 
chauge  can  be  in  a  measure  appreciated. 

The  increase  of  business  and  population  was  not  attended  by  a  loss  of  moral 
tone  and  the  home  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  ** society  was  much  improved, 
both  in  point  of  morals,  and  social  feelings  and  intercourse,  no  less  than  in 
intelligence  and  religious  principle.''  This  result  was  not  secured,  however, 
without  foresight  and  effort.  The  men  at  the  head  of  business  were  governed 
by  a  high  purpose  to  benefit  society  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  spirit  of  per- 
sonal thrift  and  success^  They  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  their  own  property 
would  rise  in  value  if  they  were  surrounded  by  temperate,  frugal  and  moral 
men.  Therefore,  interest  and  moral  principle  combined  in  leading  them  to 
exert  their  influence  so  as  to  induce,  the  better  sort  of  families  to  settle  ia  tbe 
town.  It  was  done  ^  by  giving  preference  to  persons  of  steady  and  industrioas 
habits,  and  correct  principles,  and  by  making  sacrifices  for  the  safiety  of 
public  morals."  Dea.  Tyler  Batcheller,  the  leading  manufacturer,  acted  on 
this  principle,  and  had  the  concurrence  of  all  the  prominent  business 
men.  In  times  when  business  was  dull,  and  there  was  a  necessity  for 
dismissing  some  of  the  hands,  it  was  easy  to  discriminate  l^etween  those  who 
would  add  to  the  number  of  good  permanent  residents  and  those  whose  habits 
made  them  undesirable  residents  and  citizens.  This  policy  ako  acted  as, a 
stimulus  in  favor  of  good  character  and  conduct. 
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At  length  the  limo  camo  when  a  new  house  of  woraliip  was  nireded  enough 
to  overcome  oppositioa.  The  question  was  agitated  for  several  years  at  timesy 
but  the  prospect  of  a  division  iu  regard  to  a  new  location  bad  preyeiited 
decisive  action.  But  in  1823  it  was  determined  to  build,  and  in  1823  the  spa- 
cious church  now  .occupied  Ity  tbe  Fir^t  Congregational  Cburcb  and  Society  was 
erected.  **0n  the  first  day  of  January,  1824,  it  was  publicly  dedicated  to 
God,  tbe  Falbcr,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.^  There  was  some  opposition  oq 
account  of  the  site  selected,  but  when  the  house  was  Ciiisbcd,  the  builder  , 
appraised  the  slips,  4bo  as  to  cover  the  whole  expense,  nud  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  nearly  all  were  sold  at  auction ;  none  fur  less  than  the  appraisal,  and 
soma  for  such  an  advance  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  about  seven  hundr^ 
dollars.  . 

Tbe  old  house  stood  several  years  after  the  new  boose  was  erected,  and  was 
used  as  a  town  bouse  and  for  occasional  religious  meetiugs,  but  finally  becaaie 
so  shattered  that  it  was  sold  to  a  private  party,  and  demolished.  A  small 
meeting-bouse  was  built  on  tbe  spot,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God, . 
tbCvRcv.  Wilbur  Fiske,  D.  D.,  afterwards  president  of  Wesleyan  College  at 
M^ddletown,  Conn.,  preaching  the  sermon.  The  Bev.  Air.  Davjs  was  the  first 
minister,  and  the  Rev.,  Mr.  Mayo  the  second.  Others  followed  until  the 
year  1837,  when  tbe  house  was  closed  for  awhile.  About  one  hundred 
attended  the  meetiugs  in  tbe  summer.  This  did  not  seem  to  diminish  the. 
attendance  at  the  First  Church.  At  lcn<^th  the  house  was  sold,  but  subse- 
quentlyltbe  Methodists  resumed  their  worship  in  the  town,  and  now  have  a 
sanctuary  with  on  active  church  in  the  beautiful. ceutral  village.  The  Bev. 
J.  M.  Avanu  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  SncH  Jiad  its  trials,  but  was  generally  peaceful  and  very 
prosperous.  He  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  his  death,  May  4,  1863,  a 
period  of  abput  sixty-four  years.  lie  had  been  iu  tbe  pastoral  office  nearly . 
fifty-four  years  before  he  received  a  colleague,  when  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Cushing  was  chosen  to  relieve  him  from  tbe  burden  of  his  labors  and  responsi- 
bilities, lie  had  a  paralytip  .shock  April  15,  1855,  after  which,  he  wrote  only 
one  sermon.  This  was  his  sixtieth  anniversary  discourse  iu  1858,  June  .27, 
which  closed  hb  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Sncll  was  no  common 
man.  Mt)king  no  pretensions  to  the  dialectical  acumen,  and  piercing  genius 
of  Edwardsy  or  the  oratorical  splendor  of  Dwight,  ho  was  none  the  less  a  man 
of^.park.  His  strong  sen8e,.his  strength  of  purpjosc,  his  prudence,  his  fidelity, 
hisearnest  pi^ty,and  his  "spirit  of  govcminent,"  combined  with  other  qualities 
of^  a  good  minister,  ranked  him,  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  people,  and  the 
respect  and  <;onfideuce  of  his  brethren.  As  the  head  of  a  family,  as  a  citizen, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  o^  the  pastor  of  his  church  and 
minister,  of  bis  con<?rcimtion,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,. he  wa^  ^n  example, 
anjL  made  a  niark  which  was  deeply  stamped  on  the  ch:iracter  and  the  memory 
l^e  towir.  * . 
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The  Rot,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Ciishing  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  here 
several  years  after  the  decease  of  Dr.  Snell.  The  churcTi,  which  had  experi- 
enced several  revivals  of  religion,  and  had  increased  niucb  in  number  during' 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Snell,  continued  to  prosper  through  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Cushing.  It  was  in  bis  time  that  the  pastor's  library  was  founded  by  the  mnni6- 
cent  gift  of  Mr.  Api^Icton,  before  mentioned,  and  it  was  also  by  bis  sound 
judgment  that  a  g^od  selection  of  books  was  made.  Besides  other  valuable 
works,  the  library  is  specially  rich  in  the  first  quality  of  [periodical  literature, 
in  good  binding.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Gabriel  II.  DeBevoise,  was 
installed  in  18G8.  The  meeting-house  was  repaired  and  remodeled,  to  some 
extent  a  few  years  since,  and  furnishes  convenient  sittings  for  a  largo  con- 
gregation. The  church  numbers  three  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  the  Sabbath 
school  four  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  original  leading  members  of  the  Union  Congregational  Society,  with 
few  exceptions,  came  from  the  First  Congregational  Society.  The  cituses 
which  led  to  their  withdrawal  were  various;  among  them,  more  liberal  opinipos  ' 
upon  theological  matters,  and  more  advanced  views  upon  the  subject  of  anti*  ' 
slavery,  especially  in  its  relations  to  missionary  operations.  But  the  occcmoHf 
which  with  some  of  them  Was  also  the  immediate  cause  of  withdrawal,  was  the 
enlargement  of  the  house  of  worship,  which  had  become  necessary  to  accoa> 
modate  quite  a  large  number  of  members,  who  were  unable  to  obtain  settings  in 
the  roeetin<i:-house  for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  vote  to  cnlar<2re  was 
passed  May  23,  1853,  and  thereupon  the  separation  commenced.  On  the 
12tb  of  September  following,  an  association  for  building  a  meeting-hotise 
was  formed,  consisting  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  old  society,  with 
man}'  others.  Prominent  among  the  former  were  Hon.  Amasa  Walker, 
Hon.  Freeman  Walker,  Charles  Duncan,  William  Duncan,  T.-  M.  Duncan^' 
S.  M.  Edmands,  Thomas  H.  Tucker,  and  others.  The  new  society  was 
organized  Oct.  29,  1853,  with  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  tnd 
forty. 

In  forming  the  society^  a  proolinent  object,  if  not  the  contrf^Iling  idea,  was 
to  furnish'  pews  and  sanctuary  privileges  to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
town,  who  were  not,  and  never  had  been  connected  with  any  religious  orgaoi* 
zation.  The  meeting-house  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  Dec.  28, 
1854.  The  Union  Congregational  Church  was  organized  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  June  6,  1854.  Anti-slavery  sympathies  had  an  influence  id  brfngiog 
together  the  major  portion  of  the  members.  The  church  and  society  hove 
alwaj's  maintained  their  organization  and  services.  A  movement  towards  a 
union  of  the  two  churches  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  but,  after  due  considera- 
tion, the  mutual  judgment  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  remaining  as  separate  organi- 
zations. They  work  together  in  harmony,  and  undoubtedly  are  rcuching  nmb 
people  and  doing  more  good  while  working  in  "two  bands.**  The  following 
have  been  the  pastors  in  succession  from  the  beginning :  Rev.  Levi  F«  Wa1do» 
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William  II.  Bcochcr  (eldest  son  of  Dr.  Lynran  Beecher),  Lotber  Eeene,  Jr.» 
George  n.  Wilson,  and  J.  W.  Hird,  the  present  incuinheot. 

The  dnte  of  the  building  of  the  Catholic  churches  is  not  giren  in  **  SmUier^s 
'Catholic  Directory,''  but  that  work,  for  1879,  mentions  St.  Joseph's  Church  In 
iCorth  BnMikfield,  as  well  as  St.  Mary's  Church  in  South  Brookfield.  The 
isiinisters  in  connection  with  St.  Josepb*s  Church  are  Rev.  ilichacl  Walsh  and 
Rev.  John  Conway^  ^Tbc  church  in  South  Brookfield  is  attended  from  North 
Brookfield."   The  population  ministered  to  by  these  pastors  is  quite  numerous. 

The  i)eople  of  this  town  have  always  attended  to  the  education  of  their 
children.    If  disposed  to  be  lax  in  this  regard,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  tbcy 
couKI  not  have  neglected  their  duty  while  under  the  influence  of  such  a  succession 
of  clergymen  and  leading  laymen  as  this  community  has  been  favored  with  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.     At  present  there  are  sixteen  schools,  including 
the  high  school.    The  number  of  children  in  1878  was  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.    The  number  in  attendance 
was  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  average  attendance  was  six  hundred  and 
eighteen.    The  population  was  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  m 
.1875,  and  the  valuation  in  1877  was  $1,889,239.    The  appropriation  for  educa- 
tion,'not  including  superintendence,  printing,  and  a  few  minor  expenses,  was 
in  1877,  $7,000.     In  the  same  year  over  S850  were  expended  in  repairing 
school-houses.    The  number  of  scholars  in  the  high  school  was  seventy-three, 
*and  the  teacher's  salary  of  the  principal  was  $1,500.    The  length  of  the  schools 
'is  nearly  seven  and  a  half  months  yearly,  and  the  length  of  the  high  school  is 
nine  and  a  half  months. 

*  Itesuming  th^  topic  of  business,  it  is  snfe  to  say  that  few  towns  so  secluded 
as  Was  this  until  the  branch  railroad  was  opened  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
line  at  East  Brookfield  station,  a  few  years  since,  have  increased  so  rapidly  in 
enterprise  and  wealth.  Barbei'  wrote,  in  1839,  that  there  were  about  thirty 
dwellinsr-houses  in  the  cciiiral  villn<;e ;  now  there  must  be  not  far  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  and  near  the  centre.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  In 
the  town,  twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of  boots,  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  pairs  off  shoes,  the  value  of 
which  was  $470,310.  By  the  ccnstis  of  1875,  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes 
mndo  was  $1,897,000,  nnd  the  value  of  leather  made  was  $61,000.  The 
jcrreat  and  well-ordored  boot  and  Bhoe  establishment  of  E.  &  A.  H.  Batcheller 
&  Co.,'ii  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  flooring  of  the  building 
covers  an  area  of  about  three  acrds,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  l^crsoiis 
lihve  been  employed  in  it  at  the  same  time.  By  careful  superintendence,  good 
workmen,  and  the  use  of  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery,  this  establish- 
ment has  been  a  pecuniary  success,  and  has  given  life  in  all  rhaterial  things 
to  the  village,  while  furnishing  means  for  securing  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
Yhrthenng  all  Ihe'higher  interests  of  education  and  religion. 
• '  The'  farm  proi>erty  of  the  town  makes  a  respectable  figure.    The  number  gf 
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acres  is  tbirtccn  tbons^nd  seven  hunclred  and  tbrec-sixtceuths,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  improvable.  In  crops,  orchards  and  woodland  there  are  about  five 
thousand  and  six  hundred  acres,  the  valiiatiqn  of  which  is  $232,745.  The 
total  valuation  of  .land,  fruit-trees  and  vines  and  domestic  animals  is  given 
as.  $461,35,6.  There  were,  in  1875,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  houses  con- 
nected with  farms. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people  in  the  Colonial,  Provincial  and  Revolutionary 
wars  has  already  been  ment^ioned.  The  same  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  spirit 
was  shown  when  foul  Rebellion  lifted  its  head  against  the  national  authori^, 
for  the  purpose  of  sundering  the  Union  and  making  slaveiy  perpetual.  When 
the  people  heard  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  there  was  but  one  feeling, 
sentiment  and  purpose^  which  was  that  the  government  should  be  sustained  at 
all  hazards,  and  that,  if  possible,  the  bonds  should  bp  stricken  off  froin  every 
slave  in  the  south-land.  Meetings  were  held  to  give  expression  tp  the  public 
.Tuind,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1861,  the  first  legal  town  meeting 
was  assembled  to  act  on  matters  relating  to  the  war.  At  this  meeting  i%^  was 
voted  that  each  volunteer,  while  drilling,  should  receive  a  dollar  per  day,  if  a 
member  of  the  company  which  was  then  forming,  and  if  he  should  be  mustered 
into  the  service,  was  to  bo  supplied  with  a  substantial  uniform  and  a  good 
revolver,  and  that  his  family  should  receive  eight  dollars  a  month  while  he  was 
in  active  service.  June  3,  it  wus  voted  to  pay  State  aid  to  volunteers,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature.  The  treasurer  for  that  and  the  following 
year,  Thomas  H.  Tucker,  was  authorized  to  borrow  three  thousand  dollar^  to 
carry  the  votes  into  effect.  The  selectmen  in  the  course  of  the  wajr  were 
Aun:ustus  Smith,  Erastus  Hill,  Hiram  Edson,  J.  F.  Hibbard,  Louis  £•  Bill» 
and  George  F.  Gulliver.  The  town  clerk  was  Hiram  Knight,  and  in  the  ijast 
three  years  of  the  war  he  was  also  town  treasurer. 

In  1862,  March  3,  the  town  voted  again  to  pay  State  aid,  and  on  the  third  of 
July,  tp  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer  who  should  enlist 
for  three  years  and  be  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town,  ^'licfore  the  first  of 
August  next."  In  August  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  offered  to  any 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  who  should  enlist  in  a  nine  months'  regiment.  In  1868, 
December  8,  James  Miller,  Charles  Adanis,  Jr.,  and T.  M.  Duncan  were  chosen  to 
assist  the  selectmen  in  raising  recruits.  On  the  5tb  of  April,  1864, ^a  bounty  of 
ope  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  was  voted  to  each  volunteer  for  three  years, 
who  should  be  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town ;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  the 
same  sum  was  voted  as  bounty  for  one  year's  men,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  two  years'  men,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  three 
years'  men.  This  plan  lasted  through  the  war.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seyen 
men  were  furnished  by  North  Brookfield,  which  was  twelve  over  and, above  all 
demands.  Twelve  of  these  were  commissioned  ofi^Qcrs.  Among  these  were 
Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker,  present  superintendent  of  the  census ;  and  Jeremiah 
E.  Green,  Esq.,  at  present  an  editor  of  the  "*  Worcester  Spy." 
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Tho  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  toirn  in  carrying  on  the  war,  exdii- 
aive  of  State  aid,  was  $1(>,939.08 ;  the  amount  of  State  aid  was  $17,886.47, 
making  a  totnl  of  $34^825.55.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Adjt.  Gen.  ScboaIcr« 
that  the  "*  ladies  of  North  Brookfield  did  their  full  share  of  good  works  for  the 
soldiers  during  the  war.** 

'  The  location  of  the  villnge  of  North  Brookfield  is  singularly  pleasant,  situated 
on  a  group  of  gentle  eminences,  with  sides  sloping  to  intervening  valleys.  It 
Ik  seen  from  afiir  like  a  city  on  several  hills,  and  it  looks  out  upon  a  fine  pano- 
rama of  varied  scenery.  The  centre  is  in  latitude  42^  17^  The  distance  from 
Worcester,  by  direct  line,  is  fourteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  from  Boston  is 
abobt  fifty-five  miles.    By  railway  the  distance  is  several  miles  greater. 

In  the  villnge  are  four  churches,  a  public  hall  which  cost  $20,000,  a  tavern 
named  the  Batchellcr  House,  a  high  school  house,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  hand- 
some monument  has  lieen  erected  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  of  freedom 
at  an  isxpense  of  ah<nit  $4,000.  This  stands  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  grounda 
connected  with  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

This  town  has  been  favored  with  public-spirited  and  able  men.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  referred  to  without  disparagement  of  others.  William  Appleton, 
a  native,  has  been  mentioned  already ;  Amasa  Walker,  long  in  public  life,  and 
a  lucid  writer  on  finance  nnd  other  subjects  of  public  interest;  Prof.'  Ebenezer 
S.  Snell,  son  of  Dr.  Snell,  and  Walker  professor  of  mathcinatics  and  natotal 
*  philosophy,  almost  if  not  quite  from  the  foundation  of  Amherst  College ; 
Bonum  Nye,  county  commissioner,  and  in  other  public  trusts  ^  Freeman 
Walker,  representative  nnd  member  of  tho  State  Senate ;  and  Charles  Adams, 
Jr.,  representative,  senator.  State  .treasurer,  and  member  of  the  governor's 
council.  The  roll  might  be  drawn  at  greater  length  by  one  famihir  with  the 
families  of  the  town. 

The  names  of  the.  li^wy^s  who  haye  resided  here  ar^  the  following :  Daniel 
Gilbert,  Anid  Gilbert,  Joseph  Felton,  James  H.  Hills,  J.  Evarts  Greene, 
Rol>ert  E.  Beechcr  and  L.  E.  Barnes.    -    . 

These  are  the  names  of  the  pbj'sicians  who  have  made  this  town  their  home 

and  field  of  practice:  Drs.  JacoJ)  Ij^Htredge,  Oliver  Kittredge, Wright, 

Crossfield,  Cheney  Potter,  Moses  Porter,  Thomas  Jones,  Joshua  Porter, 

OramerMartin,  Warten  Tyler,  Saxton  P. Martin,  J.  M.  Seaver,  George  Spopncr> 
W.  F.  Witter,  O.  J.  Travers,  C-  C.  Cundell,  T.J.  Garrigan  and Reed. 

The  following  have  been  here  for  brief  periods:  Pierce,  Bryant  and 
Swasej'. 

iTiere  are  in  the  town  an  Odd  Fellows*  Lodge,  a  Division  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  and  the  Post  "  Ezra  Batchellcr "  of  the  Grand  Array  of 
*<ho  Bepuf>Iic. 

,  In  the  year  1869  the  **  Ladies*  Library  Association  **  was  formed,  and  duly 
IbcorpohVted.  The  object  of  this  association  was  to  establish  a  circulating 
library  and  make  a  collection  of  books  which  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
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Town  Public  Library.  In  1879  this  library,  consisting  of  about  eleven  hundred 
volumes,  was  oficrcd  as  a  gift  to  the  town.  About  the  same  time  a  snocessful 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  past  and  present  member  of  the  high  sohopl 
resulted  in  obtaiuiug  from  individuals  about  two  thousand  dolIai*s  for  the  same 
purpose.  To  this  the  town  added  a  grant  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Thus  the 
tawn  has  in  prospect,  at  an  early  day,  the  possession  of  ^  library  which  will  be 
at  once  a  benefit  and  an  honor  to  its  citizens. 

,{n  July,  1875,  ground. was  broken  on  the  North  Brookfield  Railroad,  ^hicb 
is  about  four  (mi\  a  half  miles  in  length,  reaching  to  East  Brookfield  depot. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1876,  it  was  publicly  opened  for  business.  T^c 
capital  stock  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ninety  thousand  dollars  of  whiqh 
was  subscribed  by  the  town,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  by  individuala.  Its 
benefits  were  not  expected  in  dividends,  but  in  the  diminished  cost  of  travel 
and  freight  —  particularly  the  latter,,  and  in  the  comfort  and  convenience.^  of 
railroad  travel  over  horse-power.  And  the  people  have  not  been  disappointed ; 
they  have  more  than  realized  their  highest  anticipations.  Besides  ^  saving  of 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  cost  of  travel  and  freight,  dividends 
amounting  to  five  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid,  leaving  out  the  earnings 
since  Jan.  1,  1879.  Several  of  the  most  judicious  citizens  doubted  the 
expediency  of  undertaking  the  enterprise  by  the  town,  but  the  measure  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  now  no  man  in  the  town  regret^  tt|e 
result,  or  would  return  to  the  old  way  if  he  could ;  and  all  wonder  how  the 
town  did  so  long  without  a  railroad. 
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CHAPTER!. 

IKOOBPORATION    AND    POSITION  —  NATXTBAL    PEATUBE8  ^— WAB    HI8TOBT  — THB 

WAITE  FAinLT^ — THE   BEVOLUTION. 

The  Incorporation  of  this  town  took  place  March  3,  1848,  and  therefore  it 
has  had  a  history  of  its  own  for  only  thirty-ione  years,  though  within  its  bounds 
occurred  nearly  all  the  events  which  fill  the  eatlier  history  of  Brookfield^ 
While  those  events  will  not  be  related  anew,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  remeni?i> 
ber  that  they  had  a  7  local  habitation  and  a  name,''  amid  these  bills,  plainSt 
streams  and  ponds.  He  will  bear  in  mind  also  that  they  were  not  ^'airy  notb* 
ings,''  like  the  poet's  dream,  bat  events  that  once  filled  the  settlers  with  dineiul. 
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ftad  by  inspiring  them  to  heroic  iteuggle  and  eodumnca,  haT«  nude 

dwelling-place  become  hallowed  ground. 

Why  the  towa  took  such  a.  »ba|>e  may  be  known  to  the  inhabitanta,  but 
working  the  act  of  incorpormtiim  through  the  Legislature,  they  probutd 
not  have  aa  eye  to.  the  figure  it  would  raalte  on  the  mnp.     It  ia  wedge-ab 

^th  irregular  and  juried  sides,  made  by  oarryiug  the  lines  around  fiunu. 
Braiotree  ia  on  the  north  end,  or  head  of  the  wedge..  The  towns  of  B 
tiald  aod  North  BrookSeld  are  oa  the  east.  At  tho  west  are  Ware  and  Wa 
.  The . latitude  of  the  centre  is  42^^  14',  and  the  distance  from  Worcesti 
•trugbt  line  is  seventeen  miles  and  oue>fifth.  The  distance  to  Boston,  b}i 
is  siity-nine  miles.  The  railroad  connections  are  good,  aa  all  trains  o 
Boston  .and  Albany  line  stop  at  the  station,  where  an  excellent  restaurar 
long  furnished  refreshments  to  hurrying  travelers. 

,  In  some  points  the  scenery  differa  from  that  of  the  other  two  Brookf 
It  is  favored  with  fine  bills,,  like  them,  and  like  Brookficld,  it  is  cn^sed  fa 
great  valley  of  the  Quuboag,  but  it  has  a  lai^r  share  of  plaioa,  and  of 
upland.  From  the  soutb-west  angle  of  Foster  Hill,  the  eye  gtancea  ov 
extensive  tract,  including  the  low.  lands  bordering  the  river,  the  great 
on  which  the  Tillage  is  built,  Wickuhoog  Lake  at  the  west  of  the  village 
then  arcontinuution  of  the  plain  to  the  west  and  north.  Here  is  room 
city,  surpastied  by  few  places  in  the  Commouwcalth.  At  the  north  pi 
the  town  are  Bagged  and  Whortleberry  hills;  Wigwam  and  Foster  hill 
qji  tike  eastern  side  ^  Long  Hill  ia  south  of  the  river,  and  Coy's  Hill  w  i 
westem  section.  There  is,  partly  between  Bugged  aud  Cuy'a  bilb,  suys  ^ 
t;ey,  **  a  large  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  rent  asunder 
ago,  by  an  earthquake.  The  rock  on  one  aide  is  shelving  over,  and  the  i 
iog  mode  ia  sufficient  to  contain  a  huudced  men  ;  and  the  appearance  iudi 
that  it  waa  once  it  rendezvous  for  Indians.  This  place  ia  called  by  the  p 
of  Brocfkfield,  The  Stone  Hqusc."  Smaller  elevations  diversify  tho  sui 
The  Qualioog  is  the  muiii  river  and  flows  from  e»st  to  west,  being  one  o 
"Three  Bivers"  that, form  tho  Chicopec.  Into  this  pour  the  brooks  aud 
lets  that  come  down  from  the  northern  bills.  The  Wickuboiig  Pond  sent 
superfluous  water,  by  a  t:huuttel  called  Lashuway,  which  is  some  thirty  ro 
lengthi  ioto  the  Quaboug  River.  Water,  enclosed  by  wooded  borders,  is  a) 
a  pleasant  thing  to  sec,  but  wlien  the  shores  are  "  scoojied  "  into  elegant  aj 
to  use  a  favorito  word  of  Dr.  Dwight'a,  the  pleasure  is  heighteued.  Tber 
careless  grace  about  the  curvatures  of  theae  shores  which  charms  the  eye  a 
from  poiut  to  point,. aud  from  cove  to  bay,  until  the  circuit  is  completed. 
Indians  frequented  this  lake  for  its  fiabiiig.  If  wo  knew  that  tbey  were  attr 
by  ita  natunil  beauties,  our  renpect  for  them  would  become  positive;  bu 
love  of  beauty  inlbe  seeues  of  nature  is  tho  fruit  of  mental  cultivation, 
therefore,  civilized  iqan  will  find  mare  and  still  more  to  admire  as  he  advi 
ivledge.of  the  "handiwork"  of  the  Creator.  ^. 
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'^  Oh,  if  80  much  of  beauty  poor  itself 
Throngh  every  vein  of  life  and  of  creation. 
How  beaut  if al  must  the  Great  Author  be,  ; 

The  bright,  the  eternal!'' 

When  the  white  men  first  came  hither,  the  forests  were  filled  with  game,  bsH 
the  streams  with  fish,  as  the  Indians  never  increased  fast  enough  to  exbaiist 
their  sources  of  subsistence.  Noxious  animals  and  serpents  made  caution 
needful.  Trees  of  every  kind'  usually  found  in  the  same  latitude,  supplied 
wood,  timber  and  lumber  in  abundance.  The  soil  was  good,  and  of  a  land 
not  quickly  exhausted.  Farming  has  been  remunerative  to  successive  generic 
tions  of  diligent  cultivators. 

The  war  history  of  the  time  of  King  Philip  has  been  briefly  recounted  in  the 
sketch  of  Brookfield.  Remembering  that  Foster  Hill,  and  Wickaboag  Pond, 
and  Marks^s  garrison,  and  Gilbert's  fort,  and  the  ^^tower,**  as  well  as  ^  Death 
Volley,"  now  in  New  Braintroc,  were  within  the  bounds  of  this  town,  and 
passing  the  wars  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  the  reader  will  come  down 
to  the  time  of  the  generation  which  followed,  and  attend  briefly  to  the  wan  in 
which  the  French,  with  Indian  allies,  harassed  and  slew  our  forefathers  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.        ' 

There  was  living  in  the  town,  as  late  as  1793,  an  aged'  man  named  Thomas 
Ainsworth,  who  supposed  he  was  the  last  surviving  soldier  of  LoVewelFs  or 
Lovcirs  fight,  so  famous  in  former  times.  The  fight  wOs  in  the  year  1725. 
The  war  with  Spain  was  the  occasion,  in  1741,  of  the  death  of  n^any  of  the 
brave  young  men  of  the  Province.  Under  Admiral  Vernon  and  06n.  li^ent- 
worth,  five  hundred  volunteers  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  died  like 
sheep,  smitten  by  a  plague.  Only  one  in  ten  returned.  As  Lancaster  gave 
several  choice  young  men  to  that  senseless  and  ruinous  expedition,  it  is  &ir  to 
conclude  that  Brookfield,  a  simitar  frontier  town,  furnished  her  tale  of  victims. 

In  the  war  of  1745,  a  great  exi)edition  was  sent,  under  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Warren,  to  capture  Louisbutg,  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  this  expedition  the  quota  of  Massachudetts  was 
three  thoiisaud  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  nances  of  several  men  of 
Brookfield  are  on  the  rolls  of  regiments  which  were  in  that  famous  campaign,  in 
the  year  1745.  In  1747,  Gov.  Shirley  raised  a  considerable  force  for  the  cap- 
ture  of  Canada,  and,  doubtless,  there  were  soldiers  from  Brookfield  in  thafc 
levy.  In  1748,  John  Wait  was  at  Fort  Dummer,  guarding  the  frontier.  H^ 
was  a  son  of  John  Wait,  the  proprietor  of  **  Wait's  tavern,^  bn  Foster  Hill. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1755-63,  in  which  the  French,  with  the  help  of  the 
savages,  made  a  final  struggle  to  efiect  the  conquest  of  North  America,  and  sub- 
ject the  English  Colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  their  sway.  During  five 
years,  from  1755  to  1759,  the  contest  went  on  with  varying  fortunes,  till  the 
crowning  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  gave  the  supremacy  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  both  security  and  ultimate  independence  to  the  Colonies.    The  old  mutter- 
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rolls  show  bow  laigely  thid  town  participated  in  this  exhausiiiig,  >ut  success- 
foI»  and  oi\  the  whole,  beneficent  contest.  Property  was  <iised  op  by  millions ; 
Ufcs  were  lost  by  thousands ;  there  was  a  sad  and  fearful  dissolution  of  mor» 
als,  and  the  churches  languished,  but  the  way  was  prepared  for  growth  and 
prosperity. 

One  of  the  settlers  of  Brookfield  was  John  Wait,  of  the  fanoJly  from  which 
the  Waites  of  Lyme,  Conn*,  have  sprung,  —  the  late  Chief  Justice  Waite 
of  Conuecticut,  and  his  son,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  Congressman  John  T.  Waite.  This  John  Wait,  a  soldier  of  the 
eorlier  Indian  wars,  was  of  the  fourth  generation,  his  great-grandfather,  Richard* 
having  come  from  Englaud  to  Watortown,  in  1G37.  John  settled  in  Brookfield 
in  1746,  and  owned  the./*  Old  Wait  tavern,"  which  he  kept  on  Foster  Hill 
during  many  years.  ThU  John  had  seven  sons ;  viz.,  John,  Joseph,  Thomas, 
Benjamin,  Richard,  Jedutban  and  Williaml-  Th6  -first  was  bom  in  1730,  and 
the  rest  between  that  tkne  and  175d.  John,  the  eldest  son, .young  as  he  was 
in  1748,  was  a  corporal  at AJErort't)iimmdn  and  duJring  tbb  FTeach  and  Inditm 
wars  was  a  member  df  Rpgers^s  fatuous*  **coq)s  of  Rangere,'!  al^  engaged  in 
reducing  the  forts  ii^ar  Lakes  Greor«fb  and  Cbiimplain.  .  ^{Ti^oft' receiving  news 
of  the' battle  of  Lexingtoni  ho  left  his  plow'in  the  furrow,  and,  collecting  such 
of  hisncigbbors  a^ woulot.VpIuntecr,  basitened  to  the  scene  of  aiction,  where  he 
served  as  captain  dqj^ing  the  remainder  of  the  year."  Besides  being  a  meml>er 
of  Ih^r^^.CoiQixiittee  of  Safety''  and  the  ^ Committee  of  Corre;y>ondence,"  and 
in  other'in^ridpt positions,  he  was  in  1777„in  the  battle  of  BcniiSn^n.  Ho 
was'itllo^iii^t^e  second  battle  of  Saratoga,  when  Gen.  Burgpyn<)  surrendered 

•  '■■.*■  *         •   '■         '-f  *  '     -     •  ■ 

His  next  bnither,  Joseph,  bom  if^  1732,  entered  tne  provincial  army  in  1754, 

under  Capt.  JBleazer  Aielvin,  for  the  defence  of  theeastcrn  frc^tiers.     From 

this  time  to  the  close  of  1759,  he  was  in  constant  Hcrvice^  and  rose  from  the  rank 

of  corporal  to  that  of  captain.     His  life  during  these  five  years  was  one  long 

scene  gf  almost  .incredible  hurijship  and  daitirer^     He  was  in  the  Crown  Point 

expedition  in  1754^  and  in-service  near  Luke  George^  iu  1755  ;  and  during  that 

and  the  next  year  was  under  Col.  Dwight,  at  forts  Edward  and  William  Henry. 

Among  his  associates  here  were  Robert  Rogers,  Israel  Putnam  and  John  Stark. 

In  1757,  he  was  joined  to  Rogers's  corps  of  Rangers,  which  was  composed  of 

men  '*  accustomed  to  traveling  and  scouting,  and  iu  whose  courage  and  fidelity 

the  most  implicit  confidence  could  be  placed.'*    In  the  same  year  bo  was  sent 

to  Halifax,  but  was  recalled  and  sent  again  to  the  region  of  the  lakes,  where, 

in  1758,  he  reconnoitred  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga.     Ho  was  present  in 

the  attack  on  that  fort  in  July,  when  tbo  English  lost  nineteen  hundred  and 

forty-four,  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  former  of  whom  was  Lord  Howe. 

And  so  ho  continued  scouting  and  lighting  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 

settled  in  Vermont,  and  afterwards  in  New  ILunpshire,  where  ho  was  a  member 

of  the  General  Assembly  in  1775-76.     In  the  war  of  tbo  Revolution  he  became 
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lieutenant-colonel,  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  brave  and  efficient 
ofiicers  in  the  service,  and  while  commanding  the  advance-guard  of  Gen. 
Arnold's  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  u  few  days  before 
the  naval  battle  of  Valcour.  His  life  would  make  a  volume  full  of  daring  and 
adventure. 

The  third  son  of  John  Wait,  the  tavern-keeper,  on  Foster  Hill,  was  Thomas* 
He  was  born  in  1735,  and  was  about  twenty  years  old  when  the  contest  began. 
With  his  brother  Joseph,  next  older,  he  entered  the  army  in  the  same  com- 
pany, and,  it  is  supposed,  continued  in  the  service  during  the  **  seven  3*ears* 
war.''  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Vcrmout,  and  was  a  patriot  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  among  the  Rangers  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  was  killed 
in  the  year  following. 

The  fourth  of  those  brothers  was  .nameJ  Benjamin,  born  in  1737,  and 
eighteen  years  old  when  the  war  began  in  1755.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  as  a 
private  in  one  of  tlie  Provincial  regiments.  Though  still  a  boy,  he  was  tall 
and  stout  for  his  age,  and  being  a  keen  hunter,  was  transferred  to  Rogers's 
corps  of  Rangers,  "*  where  his  hardihood,  skill  and  daring  soon  caused  him  to  be 
included  among  those  selected  for  the  most  hazardous  undertakings  of  that 
famous  corps."  He  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1756,  and  taken  to  QnebcCt 
where  he  was  shipped  as  a  piisoner  to  France,  but  before  landing,  a  British 
vessel-of-war  captured  the  French  ship,  and  Wait  was  taken  to  England* 
Returning  home,  ho  again  joined  the  Rangers,  and  in  1757,  after  being  in 
several  desperate  encounters,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  be  was 
captured  by  a  scouting-party  o(  Indians,  and  taken  to  St.  Francis*  Here  he 
was  made,  with  other  prisoners,  to  ^run  the  gauntlet,"  as  it  was  called. 
Running  the  gauntlet  was  running  between  a  double  line  of  Indians  armed 
with  whips  or  sticks,  all  of  whom  did  their  best  to  hit  the  swift-flying  captive* 
As  a  common  thing  the  poor  fellow,  fell  dead  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
lines.  It  is  reported  that  the  fellow-prisoners  of  Wait  suffered  severely  from 
the  blows  of  the  Indians,  but  that  he,  being  more  athletic,  and  also  better 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Indians,  snatched  a  gun  from  one  of  them 
and  laid  about  him  from  right  to  left  as  he  ran,  *^  scattering  the  Indians  before 
him,  and  escaped  with  hardly  a  blow,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  old  men  of 
the  tribe,  who  sat  at  some  distance  witnessing  the  scene,  and  enjoying  the 
confusion  of  the  young  warriors.  As  he  neared  the  end,  an  old  squaw  stood 
in  her  door,  and  licckoning,  said,  ^Venez  ici^  Anglais^  venez  ici**  (come  here. 
Englishman,  come  hero).  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg  under  Gen. 
Amherst,  in  1758,  in  command  of  troops  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
under  fire  of  the  enemy ;  was  with  Rogers  in  1759,  in  the  expedition  agiunst 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  and  was  sent  to  Detroit  on  a  warlike  expedition 
in  1760.  He  had  been  in  over  forty  combats  before  bo  was  twenty  years  old. 
Returning  to  Vermont,  he  became  conspicuous,  and  Waitsfield  was  named  in  hia 
honor.    One  fact  is  mentioned  which  reveals  to  us  the  hardships  of  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  berooa^  aud  illustrates  the  bligbtiog  curse  of  irredeemable  i)aper« 
money.  He  sold  bis  property  for  specie,  at  tbe  opeuiog  of  tbe  fievolutioii,. 
and  loaned  four  thousand  dollars  in  gold  to  the  government.  Ho  was  repaid  iu 
Continental  money,  so  called,  aud  this  becamo  so  depreciated  that  at  one  time  be 
gave  **  twelve  hundred  dollars  of  it  to  a  peddler  for  half  a  pound  of  tea,  and 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  iudigo."  Richard,  the  fifth  brulher,  boru  iu  1745,  joined 
Capt.  Thomas  Cowden'«  company  iu  1762,  when  seventeen  years  old,  aud 
served  through  the  war.  He  became  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution  after  moving 
to  Vermont,  and  was  a  captain,  in  Hcrrick's  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton. 

The  two  youngest  of  the  brothers — ^^Jeduthan,  boru  in  1751,  and  William, 
born  in  1756,  were  not  old  enough  to  fight  the  French  aud  Indians,  but  were 
both  out  in  the  Revolution.  The  **Lexingtou  alarm"  called  them  to  the  scene 
of  war,  and  tbey  were  stationed  in  Roxbury,  under  Capt.  Peter  Harwodd. 
The  tradition  is  that  both  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Without  follow- 
ing their  story,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  served  through  the  war  and  two 
years  longer,  until  1785. 

These  facts  regarding  the  Waite  brothers  have  beeu  recited  because  the 
young -canuot  form  an  idea  of  the  toil,  danger  and  loss  sustained  to  make  this 
a  free  country  for  them,  except  by  becoming  familiar  with  tbe  daring,  perils 
and  prowess  of  individual  meu.  Tbe  Waites  were  not  singular,  except  iu  the 
fact  that  they  were  numerous  in  bravery  and  in  devotion  to  the  service  of 
their  oountry.  Their  native  town  furnished  scores  of  young  men  who  were 
their  peers. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  tbe  town  was  unsurp:issed  by  tbe  other  towns 
in  the  State,  either  in  tbe  number  of  men  sent  into  tbe  field  or  the  contribution 
of  material  aid.  But  ou  this  point  enough  has  beeu  said  under  the  bead  of 
Brookfield,  until  some  one  interested  in  the  matter  shall  gather  all  the  remain- 
ing materials;  into  a  suitaUo  memorial. 
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'  As  the  town  has  a  distinct,  and^  with  one  interval,  an  unbroken  ecclesiastical 
history,  it  is  proper  to  resume  it  at  this  point.  As  stated  ou  a  previous  puge, 
tlie'RcV.vdislia  Harding  was  ordained  as  the  second  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Brookfield,  Sept.  13,  1749,  old  style.     The  sermon  was.  preached  by  Rev. 
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Nathuu  Buckiifim  of  Med  way,  and  was  entitled  **A  Monitor  for  Gospel 
Ministers.''  The  text  was  from  Colossiaus  iv.  17:  "And  say  to  Archippus, 
Take  heed  to  tlie  ministry  wbicli  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil 
it."  Soon  the  second  church,  now  the  first  in  North  Broohfield,  was  organized, 
owing  to  the  distance  of  the  members  from  the  meeting-house.  A  new  bouse 
of  worship  being  needed  by  the  mother  church,  there  was  an  immediate  and 
violent  division  between  the  people  living  in  the  western  and  eastern  sections 
of  the  town.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  third  church,  now  Icnown  as 
the  '*  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Bi-ookfield,"  which  was  formed 
April  15,  1756.  /*In  consequence  of  the  commotion  and  troubles  incident  to 
this  last  division  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Harding,  at  his  own  request,"  says  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Dunham,  in  his  interesting  Historical  Discourse,  "was  dismissed, 
May  8,  1755,  having  sustained  the  pastoral  office  not  quite  six  j'ears."  Mr. 
Harding  was  a  gmduatc  of  HaiTard  College  in  1745,  having  been  a  year  below 
the  Hon.  Jedcdiah  Foster,  one  of  his  most  honored  and  useftil  parishioners. 
It  is  said  of  Mr.  Harding  that  he  was  a  ** gentleman  of  great  benevolence'';  a 
^man  of  singular  probity  and  solid  learning,"  and  as  **one  who  from  a  child 
had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  made  them  much  the  matter  of  his  study." 
All  this  prepares  the  mind  for  what  follows:  ^Ilis  public  ministrations  were 
serious,  and  adapted  to  edify  and  benefit  his  hearers." 

There  was  a  period  of  about  two  and  a  half  years  before  another  pastor  was 
settled.  During  this  time  of  ^supplies "  the  thhxl  meeting-house  was  erected. 
As  the  people  of  the  southern  and  eastern  sections  declined  to  aid  them  in 
rebuilding  on  the  summit  of  Foster  Hill,  they  sensibly  decided  to  accommodate 
themselves  by  building  the  liew  house  on  the  plain,  and  as  iiear  the  centre  of 
the  parish  as  was  practicable.  In  1755  the  new  or  third  sanctuary  was -set  up 
near  the  spot  where  the  present  Congregational  meeting-house  stands,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  beautiful  common  of  West  Brookficld.  A  few  excerpts  ^froni 
the  records  will  be  read  with  interest :  "*  Voted,  to  proceed  to  build  a  meeting-^ 
house  for  public  worship  at  the  turning  of  the  county  rode  near  the  north-east 
corner  of  a  plow  field  belonging  to  John  Barnes,  being  on  the  plain  in  said  first 
Precinct."  This  was  passed  Jan.  22,  1755.  The  house  was  to  be  of  wood, 
and  to  be  forty-five  feet  long  and  thirlyrfii^e  feet  wide. 

July  15,  1756,  the  people  voted  to  *^  sell  the  pew-floor  iu  the  meeting-bouse 
to  the  inhabitants  of  said  Precinct,  preference  to  be  made  to  those  persons 
who  pay  the  largest  tax,  jjrov/Jeti  ihef/  will  give  as  much  as  others/*  There' 
were  to  1)0  **  seventeen  pews  upon  the  floor  of  said  meeting-house,  and  no  more, 
adjoyning  to  the  wall  of  said  house."  Abner  Gilbert  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  meeting-house,  and  was  to  sweep  it  *' twelve  Umes  a  year,  and 
oftener  if  need  Ix),"  for  which  he  was  to  receive  twelve  shillings  as  a  **  reward 
at  the  end  of  the  year."  In  June,  of  this  ycar^  it  was  .voted  to**  build  a 
pulpit,  deacon's  seat,  and  Ministerial  pew,"  and  mare  seats  for  tlie  pedple 
generally  in  the  body  of  the  bouse. 
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Probably  the  demand  for  seats  increased  as  the  following  aetioo  was  taken 
Septf  3»  1759.  **  Voted ,  to  sell  the  fi*ont  Gallery  iu  the  meeting-house  to  ma^A 
into  Pews.**  Also,  ^  to  Build  the  Gallery  stairs,  Lay  the  Giin<»7  floors.  Build 
the  Brestwork,  and  three  seati  iu  the  front,  and  two  seats  iu  each  of  the  side 
galereys."  By  March  20,  17G0,  the  time  had  come  to  provide  a  ^Gushing  for 
the  pulpit.**  The  next  year,  November  14,  it  was  provided  that  the  **  meeting- 
house shall  be  Lathed,  Plaistored  and  white-washed.'* 

The  house  haviog  been  erected,  aud  so  far  made  comfortable  by  seats,  lath 
and  plaster  aud  a  *'  Gushing,**  it  is  time  to  see  who  occupied  the  pulpit.  The 
third  pastor,  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons,  was  ordained  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1757.  It  was  doubtless  a  pleasant  fact  to  him  that  his  two  nearest  ministerial 
neighbors  were  college  mates:  Rev.  Eli  Forbes  of  North  Brookfield,  was  iu 
the  class  before  him,  Oiid  the  Rev.  Nathan  Fiske,  settled  the  next  year  in 
Brookticid,  was  in  the  second  class  after  him.  As  the  Ilev.  Joseph  Parsons  of 
Bradford,  was  ouq  of  the  ordaiuiug  couucil,  it  is  not  a  violent  presumption 
that  he  was  a  relative,  perhaps  tbo  father  of  the  candidate. 

Mr.  Pursous's  support  was  provided  for  in  the  following  manner : — He  was  to 
receive  **oue  huudred  aud  eight  pounds,  lawful  silver  money,  as  settlement, 
one  half  to  be  paid  in  one  year,  and  the  other  half  in  two  years  " ;  and  a  salary 
of  fifty  pounds,  lawful  silver  money,  the  first  and  second  years,  iifty-five 
pounds  the  third,  and  bixty  pounds  the  fourth  year,  until  the  eighth  year,  wh?n 
it,  was  to  be  increased  by  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  fouriK3nco  for  the 
** remainder  of  his  ministry.**  Besides  this  amount  of  money,  he  was  to  have 
thirty  cords  of  good  wood  brought  to  his  door  annually.  There  was  a  condi- 
tion that  he  should  relinquish  to  the  precinct  all  right  and  claim  to  the  revenues 
of  the  ministry  lauds.  These  ministry  lands  were  divided,  Dec.  21,  1758, 
between  the  three  parishes  of  the  town,  and  the  portion  belongliig  to  the  fii*st 
parish  was  sold.  The  interest  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  was  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  minister. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  introduced,  and  became  in 
time  a  serious  evil  here,  as  in  all  churches,  which  ever  attempted  to  enlarge  a 
church  with  unfit  materials.  By  this  time  the  bad  workiug  of  the  system  had 
become  so  evident  in  other  places,  that  strenuous  eflTorts  were  made  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  Some  churches  were  convulsed  in  the  struggle  to  cast  out  the 
devil  of  Unconverted  membership.  Prcs.  Edwards  had  brought  his  unequalled 
/powers  to  bear  against  the  system,  and  Whitctield  had  thundered  against  it 
through  the  land.  The  plan  was  to  '^own  the  Covenant"  as  it  was  called. 
.  That  is,  a  special  form  of  covenant  was  framed,  by  ''assenting  to  which  any 
person,  not  of  an  iminoral  character,  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  might 
be  recognized  as  a  member,  with  tbo  privilege  of  availing  himself  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  for  his  children,  though  not  required,  or  expected  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  According  to  Mr.  Dunham,  "this  pernicious 
practice,  which  prevailed  in  this  church  nearly  sixty  years,  during  which  time 
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about  one  hunclrcd  persons  *  owned  the  Covenant,'  wrought  no  little  raiscliicf." 
iTie  first  two  paragraphs  of   the  ** original   and  present  Covenant  of  the. 
Church  "  may  be  inserted  here  as  a  historical  monument,  showing  the  continuity 
of  the  faith,  on  an  important  point,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years.     This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  half-wdy  covenant. 

"  You  do  now  in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  holy  God,  the  elect  Angels,  and  this 
assembly  of  witnesses,  enter  into  a  solemn  and  perpetual  covenant,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, neverto  be  broken. 

^^  You  sincerel}'  and  cordially  give  up  yourself  to.  that  God  whose  name  alone  is 
Jehovah  ;  taking  God  the  Father  to  be  3'our  God  and  Father,  God  the  Son  to  be  your 
only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  God  the  H0I3*  Ghost  to  be  your  Sanctifier  and  Com- 
forter." 

In  1768,  Mr.  Parsons  was  obliged  to  suspend  preaching  on  account  of 
feeble  health,  and  in  about  three  years,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1811,  be  died, 
when  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  thirty-eighth  year  of  bis  age. 
He  was  buried  in  the  old  burying-ground,  where  a  stone  marks  bis  grave, 
erected  by  order  of  the  parish.  In  the  new  cemetery,  erected  also  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish,  though  he  deceased  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
is  another  stone  sacred  to  his  memor}%  The  inscription  has  these  words : — 
**He  was  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation,  and  died  strong  in  faith'  and 
full  of  hope.  'The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'"  During  his  pastorate 
the  greatest  harmony  prevailed  between  him  and  his  people,  so  that  his  roinis- 
trj'  was  eminently  peaceful.  He  was  ''distinguished,"  said  one  who  kq^w 
him,  "for  the  vivacity  of  his  descriptions,  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  and 
the  persuasiveness  of  his  exhortations." 

Next  in  the  lino  of  pastors  came  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Ward,  who  was  born  in 
Kewton,  in  1741,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1763.  Ho  was  ordained  Oct.  23, 
1771.  His  ministry  began  in  the  disturbed  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  when  there  was  conimotion  in  many  towns  and  churches 
in  regard  to  questions  of  public  policy.  There  were  three  classes  of  men.  1. 
The  outspoken  Whigs,  who  early  became  decided  to  fight  for  independence. 
2.  The  confirmed  loyalists  or  Tories,  who  finallj'  joined  the  enemy  and  left  the 
country.  3.  Those  men  who  were  sound  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  tnie 
to  their  country,  but  who  hesitated  about  the  time  when  the  contest  should 
begin,  and  the  question  of  separation  from  the  mother  country  be  decided.  A 
few  ministers  were  in  this  third  class,  and  became  involved  in  trouble  thereby 
from  some  of  the  hasty  and  turbulent  spirits  in  their  parishes.  Probably  that 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Forbes  of  the  North  Parish.  But  Mr.  TTard^s  pastorate 
extended  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution  from  the  {llretiminary 
movements  to  the  final  and  grand  consummation,  and  3'et  ho  lived  in  entire  har- 
mpny  with  his  people.  The  terms  of  his  agreement,  as  to  **  settlement^  and 
*'  salary y**  were  simihir  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  with  the  provision  thai,  if 
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he  should  become  disabled,  his  salary  shonid  be  reduced  one-half.  'The 
oords  of  firewood  were  not  to  l>c  decreased.  Mr.  Ward  accepted  the  proposal, 
but  stated  that  it  was  **  not  agreeable  to  bis  expectationSy**  and  attended  with 
some  **  peculiar  restrictions.'* 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Ward  was  so  happy  and  prosperous  that  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  dwelling  upon  it,  but  our  limits  forbid.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  ^^possessed 
a  peculiar  talent  for  cultivating  peace.  Though  he  was  ready  to  extend  the 
hand  of  discipline,  when  the  honor  of  his  Mastcr^s  cause  required  it,  yet  he 
never  resorted  to  coercive  measures  till  all  other  expedients  to  reclaim  the 
delinquent  had  failed.**  Dr.  Phelps,  for  some  time  his  colleague,  said:  '^ He 
had  no  enemies,  and  alt  the  congregation  respected  and  loved  him."  Under 
his  faithful  and  prayerful  labors,  the  church  was  enlarged.  In  nearly  every 
year,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  there  were  some  additions  to  the*  church.  The 
aggregate  number  added  on  seven  different  occasions  was  one  Hundred  and 
sixty '^two.  None  of  the  half-way  covenant  members  are  included  in  this  num- 
ber. By  partial  loss  of  sight,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  bis  labors,  in 
part,  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  and  the  neighboring  clergy  assisted  him  to  some 
extent;^  On  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  settlement,  Oct.  23,  1816,  he 
received  the  Bev.  Eliakim  Phelps  as  a  colleague.  This  new  relation  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  but  a  short  time,  as  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Recovering  speech  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  ho  was  able  to 
give  ^  abundaut  assurance  of  the  consolation  and  joy  he  felt  at  the  prospect 
of  Heaven.**  His  departure  occurred  on  the  8lh  of  February,  1818,  in  the 
seveh'ty-eighih  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  pastorate  of  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Bev.  Dr.  Phelps,  the  fifth  pastor,  was  born  at  Belchertown,  March  20, 1790. 
He  wds  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1814.  He  made  it  a 
condition  of  his  acceptance  of  the  ^^call'*  to  settle  that  the  half-way  covenant 
should  be  abolished.  This  was  done  by  a  unanimous  vote.  But  the  evil  did 
not  end  with  the  vote ;  and  in  a  revival  of  religion  which  followed,  in  1818-19, 
many  of  those  members  who  had  nc^vcr  been  converted  had  great  **8earch- 
ings  of  heart.*"  During  this  season  of  special  interest,  and  as  the  result  of  it, 
one. hundred  and  thirteen  were  added  to  the  church;  and,  during  his  pas- 
torate of  tenyeai's,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  additions,  all  but 
twenty-eight  of  whom  were  by  profession.  Mr.  Phelps  was  dismissed  in 
1826,  October  25,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
Female  Classical  Seminary  which  at  that  time  existed  in  the  place.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  usefully  and  honorably  filled  in  th6  service  of  his 
Master.  He  received  the  decree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Union  College  in 
1842.     Prof.  Austin  Phelps  of  Andover  Seminary  is  one  of  his  sons. 

On  the  day  of  bis  dismission,  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Foot  was  ordained  as  the 
sixth  pastor  of  the  church.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  Aiidoveif 
S^difnary.    The  next  year,  there  was  uncommon  attention  to  the  subject  of 
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religion,  and  one  hundred,  and  twenty-two  were  admitted  into  the  church, 
twenty-five  pf  whom  united  by  letter  from  other  churches.  At  his  own  request, 
he  was. dismissed  May  1, 1832.  While  here,  lie  delivered  an  historial  discourse, 
which  was  prepared  with  gi*eat  care,  and  has  supplied  his  successors  with  maoh 
information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  church  and  town.  | 

His  successor  was  the  Rev,  Francis  Horton,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University 
jn  1826.  His  ministry  began  here  on  the  15th  of  August,  1832,  and,  aftev  a 
very  prosperous  pastorate,  he  was  dismissed  Sept.  13,  1841.  In  those  yetirSt 
ho  received  one  hundred  and  forty  into  the  church  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
besides  fifty  more  by  letter. 

.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  names  of  the  more  recent  pastors,  with  this 
dutes  of  their  coming  and  retiring,  though  they  left  enduring  impressions.  The 
Rev.  Moses  Chase  was  settled  Jan.  12,  1842,  and  had  a  sad  experience,  as  be 
seems  to  have  taken  extreme  ground  in  opposition  to  the  anti-slavery .  move- 
meut.  This  was  met  by  counter  efforts,  aud  confusion  and  strife  wrought  w^ 
desolating  effect.  He  wns  dismissed  by  an  ex  parte  council  in  less  than  two 
years,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker,  a  native  of  Dnnbar- 
ton,  N.  H.,  and  a  gradunte  of  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute.  His  installation 
took  place  Dec.  19,  1844.  His  influence  was  healing,  and  in  time  he  began  to 
gather  in  the  harvest.  After  holding  the  pastoral  office  a  little  over  six 
years,  he  was  dismissed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1851. 

The  ministers  since  have  been  :  Rev.  Swift  Byington,  from  Nov.  7,  1852»4o 
Nov.  1, 1858,  when  his  useful  ministry  was  closed  at  his  request ;  Rev.  Christon 
pber  M.  Cordley,  from  June  28,  1859,  to  June  28,  18G2,  when  he  left  for 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  he  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  every  good 
cause.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  was  ordained  Oct.  4,  1864,  and  dismissed 
Oct.  27,  1870.  His  excellent  historical  discourse  has  furnished  many  facts  lEor 
this  sketch.  The  Rev.  Richard  B.  Bull  was  installed  Alarch  12,  1871,  und 
dismissed  on  the  6th  of  Ju]3%  1874.  Tliereiias  been  no  settled  minister  since 
the  last  date,  but  the  pulpit  has  been  ably  supplied  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Kendall  and 
Rev.  Frederick  Allen.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Gould  now  resides  in  the  town  and  ia 
the  acting  pastor. 

This  account  of  the  First  Church  will-  be  closed  by  a  reference  to  their 
houses  of  worship.  By  the  year  1790,  there  was  need  of  a  new  sanctnary. 
The  first  plan  was  for  enlarging  the  old  house.  This  was  discarded,  and, 
after  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  the  old  one  was  used  for  a  town  bouse. 
The  decisive  vote  for  building  was  Oct.  29,  1792,  and  the  house  was  fin^ 
ished,  and  the  dedication  took  place,  Nov.  10,  1795.  A  bell  was  hung  in 
1796.  In  1818,  individuals  were  permitted  tq  put  a  stove  or  stoves  into  the 
meeting-house;  an  organ  was  obtained  some  years  after^and  a  better  one  in 
1856.  The  meeting-hous'e  was  thoroughly  remodeled  in  1888.  Formerly,  it 
stood  sideways  to  the  road  ;*  now  it  was  turned  to  as  to  front  the  road  or  qom- 
mon,  and.  was  put  into  modem  shape.    It  it  now,  by  more  recent  improvcK 
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ments,  a  large  and  pleasant  hotme  of  worship,  with  all  Cfinvenicnces  for 
religions  and  social  purposes,  proper  to  a  centre  of  parish  life. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  otgnnized  in  the  fall  of  1851,  about  the 
middle  of  October^  The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  hall  in  the  west 
part  of  the  village.  .  In  1852  the  first,  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow,  was 
appointed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  was  the  next  pastor.  As  the  records  have 
not  been  kept,  a  full  list  cannot  be  given.  The  Rev.  Alpheus  Nichols  was  the 
minister  in  charge  in.  1877,  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Barrows  in  1878,  and  the  Rev.  6. 
H.  W.  Clark  is  the  present  pastor.  The  church  has  been  influential  in  pro* 
moting  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  community  during  its  compara- 
tively brief  existence. 

The  Roman  Catholics  hold  meetings  every  Sunday  in  the  town  hall,  as  they 
have  not  a  church  edifice.  They  are,  probably,  "* attended^  from  North 
Brookfield. 

The  course  of  common  school  education  in  any  one  of  our  towns  is  like  that 
in  all  the  others,  making  allowance  for  local  diversities.  West  Brookfield  has 
always  been  an  intelligent  community,  and  the  people  have  been  careful  in 
securing  the  mental  training  of  their  children.  The  history  of  one  year  would 
be.  the  history  of  another,  from  generation  to  generation.,  The  number  of. 
schools  at  present  is  ten,  and  the  number  of  school  cbilclren  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  The  whole  number  of 
different  scholars  in  the  schools  was,  in  1877-8,  three  hundred  and.eigbty-niiie. 
The  average  attendance  was  two  hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  population  in 
1975  Tjrajf  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three.  On  a  valuation  of  $795, 797,  the 
appropri:Uion  for  schools  was  $3,000,  l>csides  the  expense  for  superintendence 
and  other  minor  charges.  The  length  of  the  schools  is  nearly  nine  months, 
or  about  three  months  more  than  the  law  requires.  Almost  eight  dollars)  is 
spent , annually  for« each  scholar. 

About  fifty  3'ears  since  nn  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  female  school  of  a 
high  order,  and .  for  several  years  it  was  well  attended.  It  was  called  ^The 
Female  Classical  Seminar}*."  In  1826  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps  was  distnisacd. 
from  his  church  that  he  might  become  the  principal,  and  he  retained  the 
position  until  he  accepted  a  aimilarone  in  PittsMd.  In  his.  time,  and  later, 
the  ^chool  flourished,  and  while  it  existed  was  an  excellent  institution.  But  in 
a  few  years  it  declined,  either  for  want  of  an  endowment,  or  by  the  competition. 
ofjOthcr  schools  of  the  kind  which  were  establishod  in  other  places. 

^  jWcjst  Brookfield  has  always  l)e<?n  a  busy  place.  .  The  soil  is  good  for  raising 
alrnostall  kinds  of  crops,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  bettor  dairies  in  the 
county  or  State  than  here.  In  some  years  the  number  of  gallons  of  milk  sold 
has,  been  as  high  as  eighty  thousand,  besides  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese.  By  the  returns  in  1875  the  ponnds  of  biitter  made  were  over  nineteen 
thousand,  and  of  cheese  more  than  thirty-seven  thousand,  yearly.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  land,  domestic  animals,  farming  implements,  &c.,  was  $489,83^4. 
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The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  $211,500,  and  the  value  of  goods 
made  aud  work  done  was  $647,305  by  the  returns  of  1875.  These  are  some  of 
the  principal  branches  of  business:  boots,  value  per  annum,  $517,700;  heelst 
boot  and  shoe,  $8,000;  milk,  condensed,  and  cheese,  $18,967;  besides  other 
branches  of  less  amount*  The  value  of  corsets  made  yearly,  as  reported  in  the 
State  census  of  1875,  was  $56,000.  Since  then  the  business  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  annual  product  now  is  not  less  than  $450,000.  In  the  largo 
manufactory  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Olmstead,  between  four  and 
five  hundred  hands,  male  and  female,  are  employed.  At  times  the  number  is 
much  larger. 

Mr.  John  M.  Fales  was  the  father  of  the  boot  business  in  West  Brookfield. 
He  began  about  1833,  since  which  time  the  small  enterprise  has  grown,  in  his 
and  other  hands,  into  the  present  large  proportions. 

A  printing-office  was  set  up  here  before  the  close  of  the  last  century;  of 
which  the  cclebnited  Isaiah  Thomas  of  Worcester  was  one  of  the  founders, 

■ 

though  he  did  not  become  a  resident. 

This  was  the  home  of  the  Meixiam  family  of  printers  and  publishers,  which 
has  since  become  famous  in  connection  with  Webster's  Dictionaries  and  other 
publications.  A  newspaper  was  puUished  here  as  early  as  1794  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  his  ixiitner,  Mr.  Waldo.  It  was  styled  the  •*  Political  Telegraph 
and  Brookfield  Advertiser."  In  1798  the  Merriamis  started  ^The  Political 
Bcpository  and  Farmer's  Journal.''  The  printing  business  has  been  continued 
till  the  present  time,  and  now  the  ^  News  "  supplied  the  want  for  local  news 
and  advertising.  There  has  been  a  tyi>e-f(>undry  here  a  long  time»  and  now 
(August,  1879)  the  company  is  stereotyping  the  new  translation  of  Virgil's 
JEneid  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Long. 

There  are  two  good  hotels  in  the  centre,  besides  the  excellent  restaurant  at 
the  depot.  The  names  of  the  hotels  are  the  West  Brookfield  Hotel  and  the" 
Wickaboag  House. 

Military  service  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion  was  freely  rendered  by  the 
citizens  of  this  town.  All  difiercnces  of  opinion  in  relation  to  political  ques- 
tions were  laid  aside,  and  the  voice  of  all  was  for  war  until  the  supreibacy  of 
the  national  government  was  secured.  Spontaneous  meetings  were  held,  at 
whicli  the  most  earnest  utterances  of  patriotic  sentiment  were  spoken  to 
sympathizing  hearers.  When  the  first  legal  meeting  was  held,  April  29,  the 
town  voted  to  [)ay  ^'cach  volunteer  belonging  to  the  town,  when  mustered  into 
the  service,  twenty  dollars,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  revolver."  In  those  early 
days  of  the  contest,  and  before  actual  experience  in  the  field,  the  ^revolver" 
was  very  popular.  It  was  supposed  that  no'  man  was  equipped  for  the  service 
without  a  six  or  seven  **  shooter."  But  army  life  soon  taught  that  the  weapon 
was  an  incumbrance.  However,  at  the  time  the  volunteers  shared  iti  the 
general  opinion,  and  scarcely  anything  was  more  pleasing  to  them  than  the 
present  of  revolvers.     At  the  meeting  above  referred  to  a  ^  pledge  was  giveti  ^ 
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that  the  families  of  the  **  soldiers  shoald  be  properly  cared  for.**  The  *  tcywn 
officers  who  had  q>ecial  charge  of  the  business  of  ealistingt  reoordtag  aad 
paying,  daring  the  war,  were  these:  The  Selectmen,  B.  Cammings,  A.  C. 
Allen,  William  Foster,  A*  Makoi>eace,  Geoige  IL  Brown,  £•  W.  Combs,  Hi 
Brown,  Daniel  Allen,  A.  C.  Gleason,  H.  L.  Bannister,  T.  E..CSary  and  Sanford 
Adams,  The  clerk  and  treasurer  during  the  war  was  E.  H.  Blair.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  from  time  to  time  for  special  duties. 

In  1862,  April  1,  it^as  voted  to  "borrow  eight  hundred  dollars  for  State 
lud  to  the  soldiers'  families."  On  Iho  Gth  of  July,  the  treasurer  was  authorized 
to  borrow  thirty-one  hundred  dollars  to  pay  lK)unties  to  volunteers,  who  should 
enlist  to  the  credit  of  the  town^  for  three  years'  service;  and  on  the  23d 
of  August,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hon* 
dred  and  fifty  dollar  to  each  volunteer  for  nine  months'  service.  During  the 
remainder  of  this;  and  all  of  the  following  year,  the  recruiting  of  volunteers  and 
the  payment  of  Sttite  aid  was  continued.  The  men  who  were  in  the  field  went 
through  all  the  toils,  dangers  and  hardships  in  marching,  drilling,  skirmishing 
and  fighting,  which  were  the  common  lot  of  soldiers  in  that  fearful  time.  Some 
were  sick,  some  were  wounded,  and  some  were  killed.  Each  case  of  suffering 
cabled  for  sympathy,  and  the  call  was  not  in  vain.  The  ladies  were  unceasing 
in  the  work  of  preparing  articles  for  the  comfort  of  their  friends  in  the  field. 
Visits  were  made  by  individuals  and  committees  to  convey  stores,  and  also  by 
the  living  voice,  to  utter  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement. 

In  1864,  June  25,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  each  volunteer,  who  should  enlist  to  fill 
the  quota  of  th^  town  ^.fbr  the  next  call  for  men."  On  the  14tb  of 
August,,  it  was  decided  toi>ay  the  bounty  in  gold,  and  to  ^  raise  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  procure  fourteen  men  for  the  army."  The  town  did  its  whole  duty 
in  cotnparison  with  other,  towns  in  the  State.  It  furnished  for  the  war  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  men,  which  was  a  surplus  of  twelve  above  all  demands. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  town  in  its  legal  capacity,  was 
$.1L,^77«61.  The  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  town,  during  the  war,  for 
State  aid  to  soldiers' families,  wa3  $11,793.80.  It  is  true  that  the  State  aid 
was  repaid  to  the  towns  by  the  State,  but  it  was  repaid  out  of  the  public 
reveniues,  which  the  towns  aided  in  supplying  to  the  State  treasury.  It  was 
all  substantially  a  charge  on  the  towns.  lu  addition,  a  large  amount^  in  the* 
aggregate,  was  given  by  individuals, ' by- ladi/^s  and  societies,  and  by  public' 
contributions  in  the  churches  for  the  .honefit  of  the  soldiers. 

The  public  library  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the  town  two  years  in  suc- 
cession^ .appropriating  the  **  dog  fund  "  for  the  purpose.  It  was  first  opened 
for  th|d  delivery  of  books,  Jan.  5,  1874,  with  three  hundred  volumes.  In  the 
spjiQg  of  1874,  Mr.  Charles  Merriam  of  Springfield,  donated  about  six  hundred 
volumes.  In  December  he  supplied  the  readjug-room  with  six  daily  andieigiit 
weekly  papers,  and  six  monthly  papers.     Since  then  his  gifts  have  been  as  fol* 
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Iow8:^*In  October,  1875,  bis  donation  was  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  books ;  in  November,  one  hundred  dollars  to  supply  the  reading- 
room  Tvith  papers  and  magazines ;  in  April,  1876,  fifty  shai^es  of  Nevk  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  stock,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  and  publications  for  the 
reading-room.  The  library  now  contains  two  thousand  four  hundrel3  and 
thirty  volumes. 

All  travelers  through  the  town  have  admired  the  common  in  the  village  of 
West  Brookfield.  It  was  naturally  pleasant,  but  has  been  improved  with  mueh 
taste.  Towards  the  improvement,  Mr.  Stickncy  of  Baltimore,  a  grandson  of 
Parson  Ward,  gave  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  cemeteries  are  a  credit  to  the  town.  ThegrolAids, 
the  walks,  the  monuments  and  the  inscriptions  evince  judgment,  taste  and  lib^ir- 
ality.  Money  spent  by  the  living  to  beautify  the  place  of  their  future  sepul- 
ture, may  perhaps;  by  the  cynical,  be  charged  to  the  score  of  vanity  in.  the 
case  of  some,  but  when  expense  is  incurred  in  honor  of  those  long  departed; 
a  noble  spirit  of  reverence  for  our  ancestors  is  evinced,  which  honors  the  living 
as  well  as  the  dead. 

One  benevolent  society  in  this  town  deserves  honorable  mention  on  accouidt 
of  its  age  as  well  as  its  usefulness.  It  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Dorcas  Society,  in  1800,  and  has  continued  its  meetings  Without  interi^uptioii 
to  the  present  time. 

The  more  prominent  characters  of  the  town  have  been  mentioned  in  tho 
progress  of  this  sketch.  Among  the  natives  are  the  following :— Lucy  Stooe^ 
Rev.  William  B.  Stone,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Gardner; 
Hon.  £.  B.  Lynde,  recently  a  member  of  tho  Senate  and  a  piiblic-spirited  citi^ 
zen  ;  Daniel  M.  Chamberlain,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  recently  the  able* 
and  upright  governor  of  South  Carolina;  Rev.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain,  D.D., 
of  Norwich,  Conn.  The  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  for  a  long  [period  piie  of 
the  professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  was  either  born  in  this 
town  or  came  at  a  very  early  age.  Much  space  might  be  filled  with  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  men  who  have  resided  here.  Such  were  Hon.  Jabcz  Upbam, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1785,  foremost  in  the  business  interests  of  the  town^ 
as  well  as  in  public  life,  and  in  Congress  in  1807-9 ;  and  Brig.  Gen.  Jofseph 
Dwight,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1722,  and  spent  much  of  bis 
active  life  in  this  town.  The  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  son  of  Jedcdiah  Fo^fier^ 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  1774,  and  filled  many  honomble  postB 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  State  and  nation.  He  was  in  Congrests 
in  1793-1801.  His  brother,  Theodore,  a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  lived 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  thirteen' 
years.  The  Hon.  Jedediah  Foster,  father  of  the  above  brothers,  was  second 
to  no  man  in  the  county  in  his  time,  in  ability,  wisdom,  and  integrity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


8BPABATION    FROM  OXFOBD  AND    INCORPOBATION  —  THE  REYOLUTION  —  EOOLB- 

8IASTIGAL  BISTORT. 

The  town  of  Charlton  is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county, 
bordered  on  the  north  by  Leicester,  Spencer  and  Brookfield,  on  the  west  by 
iSbuthbridge  and  Sturbridge,  on  the  south  by  Southbridgo  and  Dudley,  and  on 
the  east  by  Oxford. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Charlton  was  included  in  the 
original  grant  for  Oxford.  The  eastern  part  of  the  latter,  about  twelve  thou- 
sand acres,  was  given  to  the  French  settlers  iu  1GS5,  and  to  the  English  in 
1713,  while  the  western  part,  about  thirty  thousand  acres,  was  reserved  for 
the  grantees.  This  latter  tract,  in  consequence  of  the  grievances  set  forth  io 
tbe  petitions  herein  given,  was  incorponited  as  a  district  in  1755,  and  given 
the  name  of  Charlton,  in  honor,  it  is  believed,  of  Sir  Francis  Charlton,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 

On  Juno  12,  1750,  the  iuhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  westerly  part  of 
the  township  of  Oxford,  and  of  that  land  called  the  County  Gore,  petitioned 
the  General  Court  to  be  creeled  into  a  separate  township  for  the  reasons  that 
•*part  of  your  petitioners  do  not  belong  to  any  town  whatsoever,  and  the  other 
part  of  your  petitioners  was  not  in  the  least  regarded  by  the  iuhabitants  living 
in  the  easternmost  part  of  Oxford,  called  the  village,  in  their  late  setting  up 
of  their  new  meeting-house,  as  to  tbe  place  of  ground  whereon  the  said  meet- 
ing-house how  stands.  They  thiuk  it  wbukl  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  to 
be  put  iu  such  circumstances  that  they  might  h:ive  the  worship  of  God  set  up 
amongst  them,  and  ask  that  from  u  lino  north  and  south,  one  mile  west  of  the 
west  line  of  the  village,  all  west,  with  all  the  Gore  lying  off  even  against  these 
lands,  may  be  set  off  for  a  new  township."  This  petition  was  signed  by 
Jonas  Haqamond,  Jonathan  Wheelock,  Nchcraiah  Stone,  David  Whep- 
lock,  John  Thomson,  David  Thayer,  Ephraini  Morj',  David  Weld  and  Job 
Weld  of  the  Gore,  and  by  seventeen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  westerly 
part  of  Oxford,  whose  names,  except  those  of  Ebcnczer  Twiss,  Solomon  Har- 
wood,  Nathaniel  Mackintire,  John  Davis,  Sr.,  Isaiah  Blood,  Daniel  Kich  and 
Samuel  Freeman,  are  sriven  iu  the  nihor  petition. 
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The  above  petitioDers  "^xnet  with  opposition  from  the  Board  y**  and  were  dis- 
heartened, but  on  March  27, 1754,  William  Alton,  and  others  in  the  west  part 
of  Oxford,  presented  a  second  petition  for  a  new  town,  or  district. 

*•  2b  Eis  ExccUcney^  WiUiam  Shirley^  Esq ,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chiefs  the  IFonorable 
Councils  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Ocneral  Court  Assembled^  the  27th  day  of 
March,  1704:--^ 

^^  The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  in  the  connty 
of  Worcester,  most  hnmbly  sheweth  that  your  petitioners,  .being  in  the  west  part  of 
Oxford  aforesaid,  labor  under  great  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  distance  we  live  flrom 
the  place  of  public  worship ;  it  being  more  than  ten  miles  IVom  the  meeting-house  to 
the  west  bounds  of  the  town,  and  about  two  m^iles  from  the  east  bound.  Some  of  us 
attend  worship  at  Dudley,  and  some  at  Sturbridgc  on  Lord's  days,  and  have  no  privi- 
lege iVom  .Oxford  on  this  account;  and  yet  are  always  taxed  to  all  charges  of  the  town, 
and  have  been  for  more  than  sixteen  years  past ;  but  to  encourage  us  in  getting  a  town 
or  district,  of  the  west  part  of  the  town,  the}*  voted  at  a  town  meeting  on  the  17th  day 
May,  1750,  to  set  off  the  west  part  of  Oxford,  within  two  miles  of  the  village  line,  in 
ease  a  number  of  those  residing  in  the  Gore  would  join  with  ns. 

^^  We  then  thought,  and  do  now  think,  that  if  the  village  took  two  miles  fh>m  the 
west  part,  we  should  be  greatly  wronged. 

*^  We  then  applied  to  the  Honorable  Court  for  relief,  but  met  with  opposition  froifei 
the  Board ;  we  were  disheartened,  and  as  we  had  got  timber  for  a  meeting-house,  and 
were  much  encouraged  by  the  gentlemen  owning  land  here,  who  offered  to  give  th^'^aas 
and  nails;  but  being  taxed  so  high  for  building  the  meeiing-house,  and  finishing  it  fai 
the  best  manner,  equal  to,  if  not  better  than  any  in  this  country ;  and  many  of  us  not 
knowing  anything  of  the  town  meeting,  when  the  grant  was  made,  and  our  paying  tfi 
the  support  of  schools  in  town,  and  having  but  little  benefit  therefrom,  amongst  p«, 
and  having  such  large  lierds  of  cattle  brought  among  us,  breaking  into  our  improved 
lands  and  destroying  our  corn  and  grass,  and  living  so  far  from  the  town  pound  as  tei\ 
miles,  and  almost  impossible  to  drive  cattle  there ;  all  these  things  considered,  we  fear 
we  shall  be  undone,  without  the  help  of  the  court,  for  we  petitioned  the  town  to  vote 
us  off  last  March  meeting,  but  nothing  was  acted  upon  it. 

"Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Excellency  and  the  Honorable  Coort, 
would  be  pleased  to  take  our  distressed  circumstances  under  •your  wiSe  consideration, 
and  erect  us  into  a  town  or  district,  or  otherwise  relieve  your  petitioners,  as  in  ^€lir 
wisdom  you  shall  think  best,  and  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 


William  Alton,  > 
Nathaniel  French,- 
Edward  Mackintirc, 
Nathan  Mackintire, 
Ebenezer  Mackintire, 
Thomas  Mackintire, 
Thomas  Mackintire,  Jr., 
Jesse  Mackintire, 
Job  Mackintire, 
Daniel  Mackintire, 
Edward  Chamberlain,  i 
Nathaniel  Blood, 
Ebenezer  Lamb, 


John  Henry,  '^ 
Joseph  Ciemence, 
John  Olds, 
John  Dresser, 
Elisha  Putney, 
Samuel  Scott, 
Jonathan  Ciemence, 
Edward  WiHard, 
James  Butler, 
Amos  Newton, 
Benjamin  Hobbs, 
\i  Bichard  Drcsier, 


Adam  Johnson, 
Samuel  Streeter, 
Joseph  Twiss, 
James  Lamb, 
Oeorge  Pike, 
John  Davidson,  - 
Thomas  Hawkins, 
Philip  Clemenoe, 
Bichard  Blood, 
Samuel  ^^ert, 
Ebenezer  rosket, 
PauiiUdi.'' 


>  I 
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Tho  "Gore,**  to  wbicb  reference  is  made  in  both  petitione,  was  a  triangiiUur 
tract  of  ten  tlioustind  acres,  reaching  from  Brookficld,  toaching  Spencer  «nd 
Leicester,  and  cxtendiii!?  into  what  is  now  Auburn.  This  was  annexed  to 
Sturbrtdgc,  Oxford  and  Charlton,  the  latter  receiving  the  greatest  part.  The 
herds  of  csittle  mentioned  in  the  second  petition  were  driven  thither  by  the  non- 
resident owners  of  the  laud,  or  of  that  part  not  sold  to  the  i)etitioners. 

The  second  petition  received  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  on  April  9, 
1754,  when  the  petitioners  were  directed  to  serve  an  order  of  notice  on  the 
clerk  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  requiring  the  inhabitants  thereof,  if  they  saw  ^, 
to  show  cause  why  said  petition  should  not  be  granted.  The  petition  was  then 
referred  to  u  committee,  the  report  of  which  was  as  follows : 


•  44 


The  Coarf  s  Committee,  having  considered  all  the  drcnmstances,  recommend  a 
district  to  be  made :  beginning  at  the  south  line  of  Oxford,  one  mile  west  of  the  village 
line,  so  called ;  thence  northcrl}',  parallel  with  the  line  of  said  village,  to  Leicester, 
sooth  boond ;  thence  west  with  Leicester  and  Spenoer,  south  bound,  until  it  comes 
within  one  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Sturbridge,  east  bound ;  thence  running  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  westerly  to  Oxford,  north-west  comer ;  thence  southerly  by  Oxford,  weateiiy 
•bound,  to  Dudley,  north-west  coiner;   thence  with  Oxford,   south  bound,  to  the 

|K>int  of  beginning. 

■  ,         •  -  ■  ■  ■■••». 

On  Jan.  10,  1755,  an  engrossed  bill,  entitled  ^  An  act.  for  setting  off  the 
inhabitants,  as  also  their  estates,  of  the  west  part  of  Oxford,  into  a  separate 
district,**  passed  to  be  enacted. 

The  district  of  Charlton,  when  incorporated,  was,  including  the  County 
Gt>re,  annexed  on  the  north,  about  seven  miles  square.  In  1792  a  part  of  the 
town  on  the  soiith  was  added  to  Sturbridsre,  and  in  1816  about  three  thousand 
acres,  also  on  the  south,  tliough  fui-tber  north  than  the  above-mentioned  tract, 
were  taken  to  form  a  part  of  the  town  of  Southbridge,  by  which  loss  of  territory 
th^  town  of  Charlton  was  deprived  of  the  valuable  water  privileges  afforded  by 

"the  Quinebaug  Biver.     The  present  area  of  tho  town  is  about  28,000  acres. 
By  order  of  the  General  Court,  Moses  Marcy  was  empowered  to  issue  his 

'^Warrant,  addressed  to  a  principal  inhabitant,  requiring  bim  to  notify  and  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  to  assemble  and  choose  officers. 
;  John  !Dresser  was  a  principal  inhabitant  and  in  pursuance  of  tho.  warrant, 
and'liis  warning,  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  March  12,  1755,  at  the 
house  of  Ebeuezcr  Mackiutire,  inuhoKler,  where  all  to\vn  mcctiusrs  were  held 
until  the  church  edifice  was  erected.  These  officers  were  elected:  Clerk, 
Richard  *  Dresser ;  Selectmen,  Richard  Dresser,  Lieut^  Obadiah  Mackintirc, 
Jonathan  Bullard,  John  Dresser,  Ebenezcr  Mackintirc ;  Treasurer,  William 
Alton ;  Constable,  Josiah  Blood ;  Tything-Man,  Samuel  Strecter ;  Surveyors 
l)f  Highways,  Nathaniel  Blood,  Nathan  Mackintirc,  Nathaniel  French ;  Ilog- 

*'!Reeves,  Ebenezcr  Mackintirc,   Jr.,    Samuel   Strecter,   Jr. ;    Fence-Viewers, 

£%enezer  Lamb,  Edward  Chamberlain  ;  Brauder  of  Horses,  Ebenezcr  Mackin- 

J  ••       •  ■  •  •  -I 
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tire;  Dcer-Recve,  Benjamin  Ilobbs;  Clerk  of  the  Market,  Ebenezer 
Mackintire. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  district,  on  March  27,  1755,  a  grant  was  made 
for  schools,  and  on  April  28  it  was  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  that  it 
should  stand  at  the  centre  of  the  district.  At  the  same  meeting,  also,  a  pound 
was  ordered  to  be  built,  and  the  letter  C,  for  Charlton,  was  chosen  as  the 
brand-mnrk  —  on  the  left  shoulder  —  for  alt  horses.  At  subsequent  meetings 
grants  were  made  for  the  support  of  church  and  school,  an  account  of  both  of 
which  will  be  given  elsewhere ;  but,  aside  from  this,  the  history  of  the  town 
was  devoid  of  special  interest  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

On  August  5,  1773,  the  warrant  for  district  meeting  contained  this  article: 
^  To  see  if  the  District  will  take  into  consideration  the  letter  from  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Correspondence  of  Boston,  and  choose  a  Committee  to  draw  up  the 
resolves  of  the  District,  relating  to  the  unconstitutional  burdens  that  are  laid 
on  the  Province.''  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  instant,  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid  was  appointed,  and  reported  thus : 

^^We  have  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  pamphlet  sent  us  from  Boetcm, 
wherein  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  Province  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  infringe- 
ments made  thereon  Justly  pointed  out ;  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  town  of 
Boston  for  the  vigilance  and  firmness  in  support  of  the  country,  which  has  been  very 
conspicuous  in  that  metropolis ;  and  will  heartily  join  with  them  in  all  such  measnrai.fM 
may  appear  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  our  invaluable  privileges  from  the 
hand  of  oppression.'' 

At  this  meeting  a  Committee  of  Correspopdence  was  chosen,  consisting 
of  Jonas*  Hammond,  Richard  Dresser,  Nathaniel  Blood,  IBbenezer  Ham- 
mond, Stephen  Fay,  John  Dresser  and  Ebenezer  Fosket.  In  October, 
1774,  Capt.  Jonathan  Tucker  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  l^to* 
vincial  Congress  at  Concord ;  also,  at  the  same  meeting,  the  constablis  was 
directed  to  pay  what  money  he  should  collect  to  Henry  Gardiner  of  Stow, 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  the  district  voted  to 
indemnify  him  foi:^  so  doing. 

On  Jan.  9,  1775,  Capt.  Jonathan  Tucker  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  see  t^t  tile 
directions  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses  were  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  district.  In  February  of  the  same  year  the  town  voted  to  make 
allowance  to  the  men  in  the  district  for  practising  military  discipline;  and  on 
May  22  the  Rev.  Caleb  Curtis  was  chosen  to  attend  Provincial  Congress  at 
Watertown.  Isaiah  Blood,  chosen  in  1775,  was  the  first  reproscntalive  to  the 
General  Court;  and  in  1776  Maj.  Jacob  Davis  was  elected  to  the  same  office. 
On  June  17,  1776,  two  weeks  before  the  Declaration  of  ludependenoe  waa 
signed  at  Philadelphia,  the  town  of  Charlton  voted  to  support  the  Continralal 
Congress  in  declaring  the  Colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain,  **to  the 
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extent  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  if  they  thought  it  expedient  for  safety.*  On 
March  10,  1777,  a  committeo  was  chosen  ^to  advise  the  town  to  some  mcfjsure 
to  provide  the  quota  of  men  required  by  the  State.**  This  committee  recom- 
mended that  in  addition  to  the  tiounty  offered  by  Congress  ^  for  good,  able* 
bodied  men,  to  serve  in  this  unnatural  and  unjust  war,  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  be  given  as  an  encouragement  to  all  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  who  should  enlist  for  three  }'cars,  or  during  the  war."  On  "Mixy  2, 
1777,  Maj.  Jacob  Davis,  Caleb  Ammid(»wn  and  Jacob  Blood  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court.  In  November  of  the  same  year  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  provide  for  the  families  of  soldiers.  In  January,  1778,  ,the  town 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  £889  7s.  5d. 

In  1778,  Charlton,  like  other  towns,  opposed  the  legislature's  forming  a 
constitution  for  the  State  without  further  reference  to  the  people.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1779,  Samuel  Lamb,  GG;n.  Salem  Towne  and  Jacob  Davis  were  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  held  at  Cambridge.  On  Aug.  23,  1780,  the  selectmen 
issued  their  first  warrant  for  choice  of  State  officers,  and  at  the  election  the 
"  town  cast  fifty-seven  votes  for  John  Hancock  for  governor.  In  October,  1780, 
it  was  voted  to  miscd  £350  to  procure  beef  for  the  army ;  and  in  December 
following,  £780  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose;  also  in  January,  1781, 
-forty  dollars  **  hard  money  was  offered  to  every  soldier  who  should  enlistto 
serve  during  the  war,  to  be  paid  l>efore  maichlng." 

The  depreciation  of  the. value  of  paper  money  was  even  greater  during  the 
Revolution  than  in  the  time  of  llic  last  war  as  shown  by  the  following  town 
grants:— For  support  of  schools  in  1773,  £30;  in  1779,  £200;  and  in  1780, 
£1,500. 
'^  The  religious  interests  of  Charlton  received  early  attention.  The  first 
thought  of  the  inhabitants,  after  the  rueorporation  of  the  town,  wtis  to  establish 
a  church  and  to  support  the  "standing  order."  On  April  9,  1755,  it  was  voted 
to  build  a  meeting-house  at  the  centre  of  the  district.  Previous  to  this  time 
there  had  been  preaching  in  private  dwellings,  and  timber  had  already  been 
brought  together.  On  Jan.  1,  1750,  seven  pounds  were  raised  to  support 
preaching.  The  building  of  a  meeting-house  was  discussed  at  many  meetings 
called  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  locating  the  house, 
disinterested  persons  were  summoned  from  neighboring  towns  to  splcet.a  site ; 
but  the  place  chosen  was  not  acceptc<l,  and  the  General  Court  was  applied  to  to 
send  commissioners  to  decide  the  questicm.  These  commissioners  ^  staked  out 
ft  meeting-house  place,"  a  few  rods  west  of  the  site  of  the  present  Univcrsalist 
Churohi  Here  the  first  house  of  worship,  was  built,  fifty  by  forty  feeit^  on  an 
'  acre  of  land  given  by  Ehenezer  Mackir^tire.  ^ 

In  July,  1759,  the  district  voted  '*to  give  Jonathan  Upham  £26  13^.  4eZ., 
for  setting  up  the  frame  of  this  building,  and  to  provide  victuals  and  drink  for 
the  mising  of  the  same."  The  new  house  was  completed  between  1^59  and 
17&1,  at  a'^cost  of  £2^2  10^.  S^d.     It  contained  twenty-four  pews  ;and  also 
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galleries;  and  the  meb'sat  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  on  the 
other.  This  house  of  worship  was  occupied  till  1700,  and  In  1803  was  sold 
by  auction  to  Cipt.  Levi  Davis  fir  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, — one- 
half  of  which  went  t;>  the  pcw-holdors,  and  the  other  to  the  town, — aud  was 
removed  ft-om  the  cora:iion.  On  May  20,  1701,  Caleb  Curtis  was  invited  by 
the  town  to  become  its  nlinister,  aud  oflTercd  as  settlements  £133  6^.  8(2. «  and 
£60  yearly  salary.  The  church  was  formed  on  April  16,  1761,  "after  solemn 
fasting  and  praj-er,  and  a  sermon  by  John  Cam|i^)ell  of  Oxford  Church."  Mr. 
Curtis  was  ordained  on  Oct.  15,  1761,  and  remained  till  Oct.  29,  1776. 
Archibald  Campbell,  son  of  John  Campbell,  bec:ime  pastor  of  this  church  on 
Jan.  8,  1783,  and  remained  ten  years.  In  May,  1784,  Charlton  adopted  the 
•*  voluntary  principle,**  with  respect  to  affairs  of  the  church  ;  and  after  that  time 
church  and  town  were  separate  and  distinct. 

On  Nov.  8,  1797,  Erastus  Larned  was  ordained  and  served  the  church  until 
Sept.  16,  1802.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Larned,  a  now  house  of  worship 
was  erected,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Universalist  house.  This 
was  occupied  until  1825,  when  the  society  was  divided ;  and  in  1828  the  Uni- 
tarians aud  Uuiversalists,  having  a  majority  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  house, 
bought  off  the  minority,  and  formed  a  society  culled  the  ''First  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  of  Charlton."  The  old  society  ns!*umed  the  name  of  the 
''Calvinistic  Congregational  Church  aud  Society"  ;  and,  until  1827,  when  the 
present  edifice  was  built,  held  services  in  Craig's  Hall.  This  house  stands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  common,  and  on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  June.  5, 
1827,  John  Wilder  was  installed  as  pastor,  and  remained  till  July  2*,  1833. 
His  immediate  predecessor  was  Edward  Whipple,  from  Jan.  25,  1804»  to 
March,  1821 ;  and  his  successors  have  been  :  William  H.  Whittemore,  installed 
Aug.  21,  1833,  dismissed  August,  1835 ;  Isaac  E.  n.-irbour,  instuUed  Nov.  28, 
1836,  dismissed  Aug.  8,  1839;  George  W.  Underwood,  ordained  Feb.  12, 
1840,  dismissed  March  31,  1843.  John  Haven,  the  present  pastor,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1834,  in  the  class  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was 
ordained  in  Yorfe,  Me.,  Dec.  14,  1836,  afterwards  became  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Stoneham,  Mass.,  remaining  ten  years,  aud  in  March  1850,  began  his  labors 
in  Charlton. 

The  Baptist  faith  had  supporters  in  Charlton  when  the  town  was  inoor- 
porated.  In  1857  the  General  Court  passed,  an  •'exemption  law," by  which 
persons  of  faith  other  than  Congregational  were  relieved  from  contributing  to 
its  support  by  filing  certificates  with  the  assessors.  Such  certificates,  as  the 
records  show,  were  deposited  with  the  assessors  by  the  Baptists  of  Charlton 
as  early  as  1759.  On  July  13,  1761,  a  church,  composed  of  persons  living 
in  Spencer,  Leicester  and  Charlton,  was  formed  and  for  five  years  thereafter 
adopted  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  a  requisite  for  admission 
to  comniunion.  Nathaniel  Green  was  the  first  pastor,  and  was  ordained  on 
Aug.  12,  1763,  and  remained  until  1791.    After  his  death  there  was  no  setUed 
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pastor  fbr  twelre  yean,  although  during  thia  term  there  was  preaching  bj 
Elders  David  Jiathbone  and  Charles  Thompson.  Tho  nest  settled  minister  w«s 
Elder  James  Boomer^  who  served  the  society  from  Aug.  10, 1808^  to  Uie  time 
of  his  death  on  Feb.  24,  1836.^  Soon  after  this  time  the  diurch  ceased  to 
exist.  The  lost  meeting  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  held  May  18, 
1837.  Letters  of  dismission  were  granted  to  the  members  to  unite  with  the 
church  at  Oxford,  and  with  that  at  Southbridge.  The  Baptist  society  erected 
two  houses  of  worship,  the  lust  about  thQ  year  1795  in  North  Charlton,  or  what 
is  locally  called  ""  North  Side.'' 

The  Methodist  church  in  Charlton  had  its  origin  in  1790,  when  meetings 
were  held  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  town.  The  society  was  organized 
in  1792,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Batchelder.  This  was  the  first  organization  of 
Methodism  in  Massachusetts.  Circuit  preachers  served  the  society  until  1810. 
Of  the  meetings  after  that  time'  utttil  1829,  if  there  were  any,  there  is  no 
record.  In  1834,  Charlton  was  included,  with  Southbridge  and  Dudley,  in 
what  was  called  tho  local  preachers'  circuit.  From  1843  to  1846,'  the  societies 
of  Charlton  and  Ihidley  were  **  united  in  one  charge."  Until  1854  meetings 
were  held  regularly  at  Dresser  Hill,  Charlton  Centre.  In  18^4  the  church  was 
estabiished  at  (^arlton  City,  William  Olds  being  pastor,  and,  duriug  the  next 
year,,  the  present  house  of  worship  was  erected. 

Pastors:  John  Lovejoy,  Ira  M.  Bid  well,  Hezekiah  H.  Davis,  Stephen  W. 
Hammond,  Otis  Pefrin,  Frederick  P.  Tracy,  Joseph  S.  Ellis,  Balph  W.  Allpn, 
Stephep  Puffer,  Samuel  Beadle,  Freeman  Nutting,  E.  S.  Newell,  Willmm 
Smith,.  Stephen  Cushing,  Horace  Moultou,  N.  J.  Merrill,  William  B.  Olds, 
Rufus  Futro,  T.  W.  Gill,  Benjamin  Paine,  S.  L.  Olmstead,  David  K.  Merrill, 
W.  Goodell,  Daniel .  Pratt,  James  Wilson,  Daniel  Dorchester,  Qiarles  H, 
Hanaford,  J.  S.  Thomas,  John  Noon,  J.  W.  P.  Jordan,  A.  iM.  Osgood,  D.  K. 
Banister,  E.  J.  Moore,  N.  A.  Soale,  N.  F.  Stevens,  J.  J..  Woodbury,  S.  H. 
Noon,  Frederick^  S.  George,  G.  W.  H.  Clark,  and  Phineas  C,  Sloper,  the 
piiesent  pastor. 

In  1801,  a  society  called  the  **  Second  Religious  Society  in  Charlton*"  :was 
organized  by  persons,  living  in  the  southern  part  of  Sturbridge,  the  westej;n 
part,  of  Dudley,  and  the  sputh-wcstcrn  part  of  Charlton.  A  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1790.  This  parish  was  composed  of  persons  of  different  faiths ; 
but  ai^  agreement  was  eptered  into  to  the  elTcct,  that  each  deiiptpiuation  should 
baye,  at  certain. times,  its  own  preachers.  This  arrangement  cputinucd  sixteen 
years.  The  house  of  worship  was  spld  to  the  Baptists,  and  afterwards  the 
Congre^tionalists  in  this  society  organized  and  built  a  new  church  jedifice. 
This  parish  was  called  **  Honest  Town,"  and,  in  181G,  was  annexed  to  South- 
bridge.  . 

In  1828,  as  xilrcady  given,  a  church  and  society. was  formed  at  thp  centre, . 
called  the  ^*  First  Congregational  Society."  ,Edward  Turner  was  ordained  pas- 
tor, and  soon  after,  this  Society  was  united,  with  the  present  Universalist  Soci- 
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ety.  Services  were  held  tit  **  North  Side  •*  until  1831,  and  it  was  then  called  the 
•'First  Union  Society  of  Charlton.**  In  1851  it  was  named  the  ** First  Univer- 
salist  Society.*^  A  new  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  in  1839.  Following'are  the  names  of  pastors:  Massena  B.  Bnllou,  1827 
to  1831 ;  Oilman  Noyes,  length  of  service  unknown ;  Aurin  Bugbee,  1889  to 
1850 ;  M.  C.  Hawcs,  1851  to  1852 ;  Lyman  Maynard,  1853 ;  Lucius  Holmes, 
1858  to  1863;  Edward  Smiley,  1867  to  1874;  Anson  Titus,  Jr.,  1875  to 
1878.     I.  P.  Quimby,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  in  1878. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PHTSICAL    FEATURES  —  8CHCX>L8  AND  VILLAOE8 — AORICULTUBE    AND    IXEGBAH- 

ICAL  INDUSTRIES .— THE  WAR  OF  THE    BEfiELUON. 

TwA  highest  land  between  the  seaboard  on  the  east  and  the  Connecticut  Biver 
on  the  west,  is  found  near  the  centre  of  Charlton  town.  The  valleys,  although 
sloping  east  and  west,  have  a  southern  descent,  and  hence  the  waters  on  the 
east  reach  the  French,  and  those  on  the  west  the  Quinebaug  Biver. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  the  land  was  considered  inferidr 
to  that  of  Oxford.  On  this  account,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
in  the  possession  of  non-resident  owners,  who  were  not  taxed,  the  inhabitant^ 
were  heavily  burdened,  and  settlement  proceeded  slowly.  To  remedy  this, 
Caleb  Ammidown,  a  representitive  to  the  General  C^ourt  at  the  time,  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  procured  an  act  for  the  tax* 
ing  of  non-residents.  This  was  not  only  a  relief  to  the  settlers  of  Charlton, 
but  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  where  speculators  had  ^  made  a  monopoly 
of  the  lands  ^  by  procuring  the  original  grant.  The  land-owners,  unable  to 
hold  their  lands  free  of  taxation,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  improvements  made 
by  the  pioneers,  disposed  of  them  at  such  prices  as  the  resident  owners  were 
willing  to  pay.  In  some  towns  large  tracts  of  lands  were  disposed  of  by 
public  sale. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  worthlessness  of  the  land  at  first,  it  proved  to 
be  of  great  strength  of  soil ;  and  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  piou^rs,  and 
the  perseverance  of  their  descendants  it  is  now  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence.. 

The  historian  Whitney,  in  1791,  says :  **This  towp  was  not  in  high  repute  at 
first,  and  was  thought  by  some  to  b^  hardly  worth  settling  upon,  as  it  was  very 
rough  in  its  natural  state  and  hard  to  subdue.  But  such  land  is  almost  always 
found  to  be  strong  and  to  wear  well.  This  being  the  case  with  Charlton,  firom 
small  beginnings  and  an  inconsiderable  figure  it  has  risen  up  in  the  spaoe  of 
thirty  or  forty  years,  to  renown  among  the  towus  of  the  county.^  It  is  well 
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and  naturally  adapted  to  orcharding  of  all  kinds,  well  proportioned  and  agree- 
ably interspersed/'  The  latter  statement  is  well  established.  No  part  of  the 
county  presents  more  varied  scenery,  more  picturet^quely  disposed.  A  lai^ 
part  of  the  town  is  covered  with  growing  wood,  in  some  places  so  dense  timt 
it  appears  to  have  stood  yndisturbcd  for  centuries. 

Mugget  Hill,  b^  some  culled  Mashymugget,  is  the  highest  point  of  land 
between  Boston  and  Springfield^  From  the  summit  of  this  hill  may  be  seen, 
nnder  favorublo  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  tho  church-spires  of  nineteen  vil- 
lages, and  the  view  extendS|i  to  Greenwich,  in 'Rhode  Inland,  to  Thompson,  in 
Connecticut,  aud  some  distance  into  New  Hampshire.  Ou  the  western  slojie  of 
this  hill  is  the  centre  dftbo  town,  Charlton  Centre,  so  called*  Here  is  the 
town-house,  the  Congregational  and  Universalist  church  edifices,  p6st-office, 
school,  public  house,  store  and  the  old  burying^ground,  laid  out  soon  i^er  the 
incorponition  of  the  town...  The  comtn(Bii  is  in  Abe  centre  of  this  village  r  and 
facing  it,  east  and  west,  and  the  highway  that  skirts  it,  are  the  buitdingS'sfdre- 
said,  and  many /private 'dwellings.  >^^hort  distoQcb  west  of  the  Centre  may 
be  seen  traces  of  the  old  •*  Bay  Palh.** 

North-west  of  the  Centre,  one  mile,  is  Charlton  City,  an  irregularly  built 
settlement  on  Cady's  Brook.  This  is  a  postal  village,  and  contains  the  house 
of  worship  of  the  Methodist  society,  and  manufactories  of  different  kinds. 
Extending  northward  from  Charlton  City  is  a  reservoir  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  having  its  ouLlct  in  Cady's  Brook.  On  this  stream  is  a 
woolen  mill  established  in  1878,  and  now  operated  by  E.  Ackers.  Two  sets 
of  machinery  and  twenty  operatives  arc  employcci,  and  twelve  thousand  yards 
of  fancy  satinets  and  worsteds  arc  produced  per  mouth.  Further  west,  ou  the 
same  stream,  is  another  woolch  mill,  owned  by  Andrns  March,  and  operated 
by  M.  Norris.  This  factory  has  two  sets  of  machinery,  employs  twenty-eight 
workmen,  and  eleven  thousand  yards  of  satiue,ts  are  pro^d^ced  pcr^  month. 
Charlton  City  has  alsa  two^ wire-mil U,  one  hear  tho  centre  and  another  in  the 
southern  part.  v-JLumbcr-m ills  are  -hero  as  in  Other  j)arts  of  the  'Idwu^ip^  and 
the  manufacture  of  bo;ces,  laths,  shingles,  clapboards  and  staves  occupies  the 
attention  of  i^apy  inhabitdiits.  Two  nailes  north  of  Charlton  City  is.Clbarlton 
Depot,  a  thriying  village,  tho  growl Ir  of  wKicl^  xh  due  to  Ihe  x>pening'of  the 
Wcsternv-9f>w  the  llostQuand  Albany  Railroad,  ni  1838...  This.isa^^io^station, 
and  the  mtiniifacture  pf  boots  j^^d  sho^  ts  in  progress ;  but  the  fact  -iha^  it  is 
tho  only  railway  cetitrcju-lhc  to\\;ii;giyea.ChafUo4i  Depot  Itd-chtcf  imiiwfance. 
Other  and  smaller  villages  are  in  difTcreut  parts  of  the  town.  At  Morseville, 
north  of  Cbarlton  Centre,  is  the  largest  manufactory  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the 
town.  At  Lelandville,  Millward  and  Putnatnville;  all  iu  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  town,  are  box-factories  and  wheelwright  establishments.. 

Dresser  Hill,  on  the  south,  before  the  advent  of  tho  railway,  was  the  chief 
business  centre  of  Cbarlton.  Hai*vey  Dresser,  noted  for  his  business  capacity 
and  enterprise,  and  called  a  **  benefactor  of  his  town,''  established  ut  this  place 
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manufactories  of  furniture,  vebicles  and  farming  implements.  His  was  the 
most  extensive  and  the  most  yaried  of  any  mannfactory  within  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles.  At  this  time  also,  North  Charlton,  or  **  North  Side,**  as  it  is 
called,  had  the  only  post-office  in  the  town,  and  with  the  exception  of  Dresser 
Hill,  was  the  largest  settlement  in  town ;  being  on  the  turnpike  between  Bos- 
ton and  Hartford,  and  having  a  large  public  house,  now  in  use  as  a  dwelling. 
It  is  related  that  Lafayette,  on  his  way  to  Hartford,  was  entertained  at  this  inn ; 
and  near  it  is  the  field  in  which  he  reviewed  a  body  of  cavalry  sent  to  meet 
and  escort  him  on  his  journey.  At  North  Side  is  a  small  hill,  or  knoll,  called 
Indian  Hill,  formerly  an  Indian  burying-place.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
town  there  were  at  this  place  tanneries ;  manufactories  of  hoes  and  scythes; 
also  a  gin-still,  malt-house  and  brewery,  besides  pot  and  pearl  ash  works.  In 
1837,  Charlton  contained  a  cotton-mill,  in  which  large  quantities  of  thread 
were  made.  Other  industries  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  given  place  to  different  employments.  AgricuU 
ture  is  now  the  leading  pursuit,  and  Charlton  farms  and  their  products  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  county. 

The  history  of  schools  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
town  itself.  In  the  first  warrant  for  a  district  meeting  there  was  an  article 
**  to  make  such  grant  of  money  as  the  district  may  think  necessary,  for  the 
schooling  of  the  children,"  and  when  it  was  acted  upon,  eight  pounds,  **  lawful 
money,"  was  voted,  while  less  than  seven  pounds  were  granted  for  all  other 
purposes.  In  December  of  the  same  j'ear — 1755  —  it  was  voted  **  that  the 
schools  be  kept  in  two  places  in  Charlton  ;  the  one  on  the  north  side  and  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  district."  It  is  supposed  that  by  ** South  Side** 
is  meant  the  present  centre,  and  what  was  then  called  ** North  Side"  is  now 
known  by  the  same  name.  On  Feb.  7, 1757,  the  town  voted  to  raise  no  money 
for  schools,  or  for  Gospel  purposes ;  but  in  July  following  a  better  spirit  pre* 
vailed,  and  the  sum  of  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  was 
appropriated  for  the  former.  At  the  same  meeting,  also,  the  first  school  cooh 
mittee  was  appointed,  the  members  of  which  were :  Ebenezer  White,  Ebenezer 
Hammond,  John  Stevens,  Ebenezer  Mackintire  and  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
Blood.  In  the  same  }*ear  it  was  voted  to  have  schools  in  three  places.  At 
first,  schools  were  maintained  only  during  the  winter,  but,  in  1756,  there  was 
an  article  in  the  warrant,  '*To  see  if  the  district  will  allow  some  part  of  the 
money  that  was  granted  last  year  for  the  schools  to  be  laid  out  in  hiring  a 
school  dame  this  summer  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  have  families  of  somll 
children  among  us."  This,  however,  was  decided  in  the  negative,  but  soon 
after  it  was  voted  that  ^  the  school  committee  shall  provide  schooling  as  each  part 
shall  choose,"  when,  it  is  believed,  the  practice  of  having  summer  schools  began. 
For  several  years  the  schools  were  not  kept  in  a  bouse  erected  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  was  voted  in  1757  that  **each  part  shall  provide  its  own  school-house.** 
In  1760,  six  school-houses  were  built  and  six  school  districts  were  established. 
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and  in  1766  **  it  was  voted  to  have  eight  school  housea,  and  a  committee  was 
diosen  to  lay  out  the  town  into  school  wards  and  fix  bounds  and  the  places  for 
the  school  housen.'*  For  many  years  the  town,  as  such,  built  no  school-houses ; 
each  district  erected  its  own.  The  town  is  now  divided  into  thirteen  school 
districts,  having  a  house  and  school  in  each,  under  the  supervision  of  a  com* 
mittee  of  three.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  three  hundred,  the  school 
property  is  valued  at  seven  thousaud  dollars,  and  the  school  expenses  for  the 
year  1878  wei*e  three  thousaud  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars. 

In  the  civil  war  Charlton  furni:>hed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  — 
eighteen  more  than  was  demanded  by  the  State.  The  first  town  meeting 
held  to  devise  war  measures  was  called  ^lay  9,  18G1,  when  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars was  voted  for  war  purposes ;  ten*  dollars  a  mouth  to  voluoteers,  and  one 
dollar  a  day  for  exercise  in  military  drill ;  also  to  the  wife  of  each  volunteer, 
or  head  of  his  family,  one  doUnr  and  fifty  cents  a  week;  to  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  fifty  cepts  a  week ;  and  if  a  volunteer  was  killed  while  in 
service,  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  aid  to  his  family  while  his  coippuuy  served. 
Arms  and  equipments  not  provided  by  the  State,  were  furnished  by  the 
tdwn. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  give  volunteers  one  huudi^ed 
and  ten  dollars  each,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  encourage  enlistments. 
Aug.  21,  1862,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  ofiered  to  all  who  should 
enlist  on  the  town's  quota,  and  forty  dollars  additional  toiu'l  who  had  entered 
the  service ;  aUo,  the  town  appropriated,  for  war  purposes,  fifteen  hundred 
doUarS,  niaking  in  all  eleven  thousaud  five  hundred  dollars.  On  the  14th 
of  August,  1862,  one  hundred  dollars  was  voted  to  volunteers  who  should 
enter  the  service  for  nine  months,  and  on  the  20th  of  tho^  sumo  month 
H«OQO  was  raised  to  pay  volunteers.  In  the  December  following,  two  hun* 
drcd  and  fifty  dollars  was  voted  to  three  years'  volunteers,  and  the  selectmen 
were  authorized  to  hire  men  for  the  army.  June  1,  1863,  four  thousand  d^>l- 
Isrrs  was  appropriated  to  i>ay  soldiers.  On  Juuc  15,  1864,  oue  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  was  given  to  volunteers,  and  on  August  23,  of  the  same 
{(Pear,  the  satne  amount  was  voted  to  all  who  procured  substitutes.  Aug.  l!^^ 
4865,  the  town  voted  to  raise  by  taxation,  money  to  reimburse  all  citizeiis  who 
had  aided  in  furuisbing  men  for  the  United  States  service,, and  the  ti;eaaurer 
was.empowered  to  borrow  funds  for  the  purpose;  the  town  also  appropriated 
five  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  to  that  end.  The  totfil  amount  exi)onded 
for  war  purposes  was  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  ($22,000)  ;  for  State  aid, 
»liy746.68.  . 

The  following  are  the  names  of  deceased  soldiers  belonging  to  the  .tow^ : 
Alvin  B..^Dagar,  MoTrer  Livingston,  Lieut*  Albert  Woodbury,  George,  W. 
Willard,  Seymour  Adams,  John  A.  Young,  .Cornelius  P.  Davis,  Frederick 
Young,  Chauucy  , Harris,  George  Knight,  Hartwcll  Newton,  Juan  Young, 
Michael  R.-  Hay^s,  Uezekiah  £.  Aldrich,  Van  O. :  McKiustry ,  George  B«-Gardr 
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ncr,  Elliot  H.  Bobbins,  Wilson  D.  Stoiie,  Harry  March,  Ellsha  W.  IJuxtony 
Calvin  J.  Darling,  Nelson  Harris,  Andrew  Moore  and  Mansnr  Gould. 

Charlton  has  been  represented  in  the  State  senate  by  Gen.  Salem  Towne, 
Maj.  John  Spurr  and  Rufus  B.  Dodge.  (Maj.  Spurr  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820;  and  his  father;  Gen.  John  Spurr,  was  one 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.) 

Following  are  the  names  of  representatives  to  the  General  Court :  Isaiah 
Blood,  1775;  Jacob  Davis,  1776;  Jacob  Davis  and  Caleb  Ammidown,  1777; 
Caleb  Ammidown,  1778;  Jacob  Davis,  1780;  Ebenezer  Davis,  1782;  Caleb 
Ammidown,  1783;  Ebenezer  Davis,  1784;  Caleb  Ammidown,  1786;  Capt. 
Samuel  Bobinson  and  the  Rev.  Caleb  Curtis,  1787  ;  Samuel  Robinson,  1788 ; 
Gen.  Salem  Towne,  1790  to  1793,  inclusive;  Caleb  Ammidown  and  Salem 
Towne,  1794;  Salem  Towne,  1795;  Elienezer  Davis,  1796  j  Salem  Towne, 
1797;  Ebenezer  .Davis,  1798;  Salem  Towne,  1799^  Levi  Davis,  1800;  Salem 
Towne,  1801  to  1804,  inclusive;  Gen.  John  Spurr,  1805;  Samuel  RobinsofQ 
and  John  Spurr,  1806,  '07 ;  John  Spurr  and  James  Walcott,  1808 ;  John 
Spurr,  Ephraim*  Willard  and  Thaddeus  Marble,  1809-11  ;  Ephraim  Wil- 
lard  and  William  P.  Rider,  1812 ;  John  Spurr  and  Isaiah  Rider,  1813; 
John  Spurr  and  William  P.  Rider,  1814 ;  John  Spurr  and  Isaiah  Rider,  1815 ; 
Ej)hraim  Willard  and  I^iah  Rider,  1816  to  1819,  inclusive;  John  Spun*  and 
Isaiah  Rider,  1820;  Samuel  Hall,  1821,  '22;  Elder  James  Boomer,  1823; 
John  Spurr,  1824 ;  James  Boomer,  1826 ;  Samuel  D.  Spurr,  1828,  '20 ;  John 
Hill,  Jr.,  and  Issachar  Comings,  1830 ;  Issachar  Comings  and  Ebenezer  Wbite^ 
1831;  Ebenezer  White  tmd  Rufus  Mixer,  1832;  Rufus  Mixer  and  Paul  Rich, 
1833 ;  Paul  Rich  and  Jonas  Tucker,  1834 ;  Jonas  Tucker,  and  William  P.  Wil* 
lard,  1835 ;  William  P.  Willard  and  Amasa  Stone,  1836 ;  Rufus  Mixer  and 
Amasa  Stone,  1837 ;  Ebenezer  White,  Moses  Willard  and  Aaron  Willard, 
1838 ;  Aaron  Marble,  Alphcus  White  and  Simeon  Lamb,  1839 ;  John  P.  Mar- 
ble, 1840,  '41;  William  B.  Boomer,  1842,  '43 ;  William  Marble,  1844,  *45 
Levi  Hammond,  1846;  Simeon  Lamb,  1847;  Nehemiah  B  Stone,  1848, '49 
Luther  Litchfield,  1850,  '51 ;  Levi  Hammond,  1852,  '53  ;  Alfred  Mower,  1854 
Mason  Marble,  1855,  '56 ;  Aaron  H.  Marble,  1857 ;  Henry  Clark,  1863 ;  Albert 

C.  Willard,  1865 ;  Joseph  H.  Halhaway,  1867 ;  Alfred  E.  Fiske,  1870 ;  Moses 

D.  Woodbury,  1872 ,-  Andi-us  March,  1875 ;  George  D.  Woodbury,  1878. 
Rev.  Martin  Ruter,  D.  D.,  widely  known  in  his  day  as  an  author  and  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Charlton,  April  8,  1785.  ' 

WilTTam  T.  6.  Morton,  M.  D.,  discoverer  of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  ansss- 
thetic  in  surgical  operations,  was  born  in  Charlton,  Aug.  9,  1819,  and  died  in 
New  York,  July  15,  1868. 

Gen.  Salem  Towne  was  born  in  Charlton,  March  26,  1780.  His  fiitfaei*, 
Salem  Towne,  was  the  second  major-general  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  after 
the  Revolution,  and  was  a  memlier  of  the  State  Senate  and  Executive  Comicil. 
Gen.  Towne,  like  his  father  before  him,  held  inauy  subordinate  offices  in  the 
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militia.  In  1814,  when  die  State  troops  were  oidered  out  by  Got.  Stroiig, 
Gen.  Towne  commanded  a  regiment  in  Sonth  Boston,  and  while  ftere  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general.  In  1817,  he  was  elected  major-genenl  of 
the  seTenth  division  of  the  State  militia.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
in  the  years  1821, 1822  and  1S56.  Gen.  Towne  was  highly  esteemed,  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  his  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  for  his  integrity  and  worth. 
He  died  on  February  17,  1872. 

Siatistica.  —  Fopuhition,  1765,  739  ;  1776, 1,310 ;  1770,  1,965 ;  1830, 2,173 ; 
1860,  2,047 ;  1870, 1,878 ;  1875, 1,852 ;  families,  460 ;  polls,  567 ;  voters,  470 ; 
dwellings,  423 ;  farms,  250 ;  acres  cultivated,  5,693 ;  acreage  of  farms,  23,379  ; 
horses  311 ;  cows,  846 ;  sheep,  72 ;  value  of  farm  propciiy,  $998,146 ;  value 
of  agricultural  products,  $225,404 ;  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $40,800 ; 
value  of  products  of  manufactures,  $158,150;  persons  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, 203;  total  value  of  products,  $383,554;  value  of  persoiml  estate,  $264,- 
140;  value  of  real  estate,  $746,610;  total  valuation,  $1,010,750;  rate  of  tax- 
ation.m  1878,  $10.50  per  $1,000. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

7IB6T  BEGIXMNGS  —  LOCATION  —  8UBFACE  FEATURES — WATER  POWER  —  HAKUi- 
FACTURES  —  INCORPORATION  —  FIRST  POST-OFFICE — SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  PUB- 
LIC PROPERTY  —  TOWN  HALL  —  FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  origin  of  Clinton  properly  dates  from 'the  introduction  of  manufacturing 
by  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  into  the  southerly  part  of 
Lancaster,  about  the  year  1838.  Incidents  relating  to  this  portion  of  Lancaster, 
transpiring  subsequent  to  this  event  and  previous  to  the  town  organization,  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  Clinton,  and  will  receive  a  brief  notice 
here.  Events  occurring  at  an  earlier  date,  which  really  l)elong  to  Lancaster  and 
make  part  of  its  history,  had  very  little  connection  with  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  present  town,  and  will  not  be  farther  considered  at  this  time. 

The  town  of  Clinton  was  incorporated  March  14,  1850,  and  completed  its 
town  organization  the  1st  of  April  following.  It  took  its  name  from  its  village 
designation  of  Clintonville,  omitting  the  *^ville"  as  an  incongruity  for  the  name 
of  a  town.  This  appellation  was  derived  from  its  first  corporation,  **Tbe  Clio- 
ton  Company." 

Clinton  is  situated  twelve  miles  north-east  from  Worcester  by  air-line  distance, 
sixteen  miles  by  rail,  and  west  from  Boston  thirty-three  miles  by  air-line  and 
forty-five  miles  by  rail.  Its  latitude,  by  observations  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoadley  in 
1848.  is  42^  25'  north,  and  its  longitude  is  71^  41'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north- west  by  Lancaster,  on  the  east  by  Bolton  and  Berlin,  on  the 
south  by  Boylston,  and  on  the  west  by  Sterling.  It  has  an  area  of  seven  and 
two-thirds  square  miles,  or  4,907  acres,  and  is  of  an  irregular  form,  becaose 
its  north  and  north-west  line  was  drawn  to  accommodate  the  preferences  of 
inhiibitants  who  desired  to  remain  in  the  old  town. 

Its  surface  is  diversified  and  broken.  The  Nashua  River  flows  through  it  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles,  circuitonsly  from  south  to  north.    The  banks 
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of  tbo  river  for  nbotit  half  a  inil0  after  crossing  the  town  lino  at  the  aontht  are 
low,  and  tbo  laniltplain  and  meadow.  They  then  rise  abruptly  from  near  the 
water's  cdgo  to  a  considerable  height,  leaving  a  iKirrbw  river  valley  between. 
The  elcvAtion  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  rises  gradoally  from  tbo  river  to  the 
height  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  where  it  is  called  Wilson 
nill.  From  thence  the  high  land  recedes  slightly  and  continues  through  the 
town.  On  the  west  side  the  elevation  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  when  it 
disappears,  niul  plain  and  meadow  border  the  river  to  the  town  line.  The  high 
land  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town  falls  away  into  an  uneven  surface 
and  forms  GHmshell  Poud,  a  natural  sheet  of  water  of  about  thirty  acres, 
whoso  waters  pass  into  Assabet  River.  The  high  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Nashua  bos  a  dcprci^sion  near  the  north  part  of  it,  *the  west  side  of  which  bears 
the  name  of  Burclitt  Hill,  and  the  east,  of  Harris  Hill.  The  former  is  the 
higher,  and  has  an  elevation,  at  its  highest  point,  of  about  two  hundred  feet. 
A  curious  formation  of  sand  hills  and  deep  valleys  is  found  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  towa.  Among  them  is  Sandy  Pond,  a  natural  sheet  of  very  pure 
water  of  about  fifty  acres.  It  is  fed  by  springs,  and  portions  of  it  are  of  great 
depth.  In  a  southerly  direction  from  Sandy  Pond,  in  nearly  a  line  with  it,  and 
within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  are  four  minute  ponds,  each  surrounded  by 
hill3  and  having  no  apparent  connection  with  each  other.  Beyond,  and  south 
of  this  sand-hill  formation,  is  Kiug's  Brook,  a  stream  of  some  magnitude  in  the 
spring,  which  rises  in  high  land  in  tbo  soulh-castern  part  of  Sterling,  and  flows 
south-easterly  into  the  Nashua.  This,  until  recently,  has  furnished  power  for 
a  turning  and  lumber  mill.  North  of  this  sand-hill  formation  and  Burditt  Hill, 
Js.. South  Meadow  Brook,  a  considerable  stream,  which  also  rises  in  the  eastern 
pait  of  Sterling,  and  flows  north-east  in  Clinton  for  a  distauce  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  into  the  Nashua  River. 

..  Nprth  of  this  brook  this  sand-hill  and  valley  formation  again  appears,  and 
extends  to  the  Lancaster  line.  Adjoining  the  brook  on  th<3  north  side,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  natural  outlet,  is  Mossy  Pond,  a  natural  body  of  shallow 
watqr  of  about  thirty  acres  extent,  and  also  fed  by  springs..  The  Nasl^ua  Rivqr, 
in  its  course  through  the  town,  falls  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet.  It  fur- 
nishes tho  extensive  water-power  of  the  Lancaster  Mills  and  of  Harris's  Comb 
AVorks,  and  has  a  fall  of  about  six  feet  lower  down  the  stream,,  which  has  not 
yet  been  improved.  South  Meadow  Brook,  in  its  passage  through  tho  town, 
makes  a  fall  almost  as  <rreat  as  that  of  the  river. 

The  dam  uf  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  sets  back  the  waters  of  this  brook 
into  Mossy  and  Sandy  ponds^  and  with  them  forms  the  reservoir  of  that  com- 
pauy  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  in  extent.  Below  tho  dam  and 
lower  down  tho  stream  is  tho  yarn-mill  of  Messrs.  Frost  &  Howard,  and  still 
farther  down,  tho  site  where  stood,  until  187G,  the  brai«l  works  of  Boyce 
Breathers.  This  stream  was  undoubtedly  the  first  one,  in  point  of  time,  in  tho 
county  of  Worcester,  appropriated  to  mill  purposes.     John  Prescott,  tho  first 
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settler  and  mill-owner  in  Lancaster,  built  his  first  mill  aliout  Ibo  year  1663  near 
the  present  location  of  the  yarn-mill  of  Messrs.  Frost  &  Howard ;  and  Ltan- 
castor  is  llic  oldest  town  in  the  county.  Another  stream,  called  Goodrich  Hill 
Drook,  the  outlet  of  the  Four  Ponds  in  Lancaster,  runs  for  a  short  distance  in 
'  the  north-western  part  of  the  town,  and  supplies  the  extensive  lumber  works 
of  Mr.  E.  S.  Fuller. 

The  taxable  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  town  are  estimated  at  three  thoasand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  its  font 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven  acres,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  acres,  is  regarded  as  not  taxable.  Of  the  latter  quantity,  three  hundred  acres 
are  supposed  to  be  covered  bywatcr,  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  are  estimated  as 
occupied  by  railroads,  highway's,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  remain- 
ing third  is  considered  waste  land.  The  Common,  churches,  most  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  man}'  of  the  finest  private  residences  in  town,  are  located 
upon  the  western  slope  and  summit  of  Harris  Hill,  and  most  of  the  temaining 
residences  are  situated  upon  the  top  and  bides  of  Burditt  and  Wilson  hills,  and 
in  the  valleys  about  the  several  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  business  before  mentioned  to  which  Clinton  owes  its  birtU,  pa6t  and 
present  prosperitjs  and  future  expectations,  was  begun  in  a  small  way,  at  first, 
in  the  old  mills  of  the  Lancaster  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  erected  niany 
years  before.  The  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow  were  novel,  the  machinery 
employed  was  new  and  untested,  and  business  for  a  time  made  slow  progress ; 
but  at  length  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  coach-lace  and  quilt  looms 
wei*e  developed,  and  a  successful  result  of  the  enterprise  was  established. 

The  business  was  then  extended  to  the  utmost' capacity'  of  the  old  mills^  and 
the  quilt-mill  was  enlarged  ;  but  the  mills  were  still  small,  and  this  portion  of 
the  town  of  Lancaster  exhibited  but  a  slight  appearance  of  growth;  Tho  vil- 
lage was,  up  to  this  time,  confined  to  its  original  limits,  and  did  hot  extend 
beyond  Main  and  Water  streets,  a  small  settlement  about  the  Pitts  Mill,  where 
the  Lancaster  Mills  now  stand,  and  a  few  farm-houses  on  the  old  Bolton  add 
Worcester  road,  on  the  east  bide  of  the  river.  The  success  of  this  enterprise 
only  led  Mr.  BigeloW  to  undertake  greater  ones,  and  the  project  of  the  Lan- 
caster Mills  was  devised  in  1843,  and  the  details  arranged. 

In  the  winter  of  1843-4,  a  charter  was  obtained,  a  corporation  organized, 
the  mill  and  mill-property  of  tho  Messrs.  Pitts  and  other  adjoining  lands  were 
purchased..  The  original  buildings  of  the  Lancaster  Mills,  the  dam  and  other 
strnctures  were  erected  according  to  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Bigetuw,  and  filled 
with  machinery  selected  and  arranged  by  him,  and  the  works  were  pat  in 
operation.  Dwelling  and  boarding  houses,  and  other  convenient  struotares 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  extensive  community  required  for  tlie 
management  of  a  first-class  mill,  were  at  the  same  time  provided- 
Individual  enterprise  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  corporation  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  stores  and  other  places  of  business  f()r  tho  supply  of  tho  wants  of  the 
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expected  opemtiTet,  and  the  requisite  dwellings  for  the  usual  population  of 
suob  a  settlement,  not  directly  connected  with  the  mills. 

The  impulses  created  by  these  various  operations  set  everything  in  motion 
in  this  section  of  the  town ;  new  streets  and  avenues  were  laid  out*  and  build- 
ings erected.  The  plan  of  the  town  was  at  this  time  arranged,  the  principal 
streets  and  common  laid  out,  and  the  village  assumed  very  much  the  api>ear- 
ance  which  it  now  exhibits.  The  Clinton  Company's  works  wore  also  exten- 
sively enlarged,  and  this  portion  of  the  town  was  estimated  to  contain  a 
population  of  about  three  thousand  people,  instead  of  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred,  which  would  probably  comprise  its  inhabitants  in  1838. 

This  section  of  the  town  at  this  time,  anticipating  its  remarkable  growth, 
assumed  the  appellntion  of  Clintonville,  and  obtained  a  post-office,  which  it 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  inhabitants  of  Clintonville,  in  the  fnll  of  1849, 
bad  begun  to  feel  the  connection  with  Lancaster  for  municipal  purposes  a  great 
inconvenience,  and  the  people  of  the  other  sections  of  the  town,  not  appre- 
ciating the  nurocrou<«  wants  of  this  growing  commtmity,  sometimes  opposed 
their  gratification,  and  a  separation  was  demanded.  This  demand  at  first  met 
with  a  storm^of  oppcmition  from  the  other  sections  of  Lancaster,  but  Clinton- 
ville, regarding  sepnnition  an  vital  and  to  be  secured  at  all  hazards,  decided  to 
try  negotiation  before  making  application  to  the  General  Court  as  a  matter  of 
right.  An  offer  of  $10,000  and  a  relinquishment  of  all  claims  to 'town 
property  in  Lancaster  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Clintonville,  and  accepted 
by  Lanca3ter.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  town,  sanctioned 
by  the  General  Court,,  and  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Clinton 
followed  without  objection^ 

.  This  transaction,  was  oiw?n  and  straightforward  on  the  part  of  Clinton,  and 
the  pecuniary  consideration  was  proposed  to  remunerate  Lancaster  for  equita- 
ble claims,  on  account  of  roads,  bridges  and  paupers,  presented  by  it.  It 
burdened  Clinton  with  a  heavy  debt,  which  has  ever  since  rested  upon  it, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  object  sought  might  not  have  been 
granted  at  once  by  the  General. Court  without  any  consideration  or  pecuniary 
Qompensation.  If  this  request  had  not  been  immediately  granted,  it  must 
inevitably  have  been  obtained  as  a  right  after  a  short  delay.  While  Lancaster 
parted  with  nothing  of  value  to  itself,  except,  possibly,  the  advantage  from  a 
portion  of  the  taxes  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Clintonville,  and  their 
aid  in  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  Lancaster,  it  received  directly  the  large  sum 
of  money  offered,  and  property  \ybieh  exceeded  in  value  the  town  indebted- 
ness. 

The  only  publio  property  received  by  Clinton  on  its  incorporation  was  five 
school-houses,  plainly  and  cheaply  constntcted,  with  accommodations  for  one 
;8Cb6ol  each.  These  houses  were  the  property  of  school  districts,  numbers  10 
and  11,  in  Lancaster,  and  were  incumbered  with  a  debt  of  $3,Q00,  very  nearly 
if  not  more  than  their  full  value.     The  census  of  1850  credits  the  new  town 
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with  a  popuLilion  of  3,115,  aud  the  books  of  its  assessors  for  that  year  witlr  a 
taxable  property  of  $i)09,l48.  This  exhibit  of  the  private  fiuancial  condition 
of  Clinton  <rivc3  it  a  favorable  position  among  its  sister  towns ;  but,  id  its 
corporate  capacity,  it  was  almost  literally  destitute  of  any  facilities  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  public  duties.  It  had  no  cemetery  for  the  interment  of  its  dead  ; 
it  was  destitute  of  apparatus  for  protection  against  fire ;  its  poor  could  only  bo 
farmed  out  for  support  to  whomsoever  would  take  them.  Its  elections  and 
other  public  meetings  needed  a  public  hall  for  their  accommodation.  Its  high 
school  was  tauglit  in  a  leased  building,  its  other  schools  were  crowded,  and 
it  already  had  a  debt  of  $14,000. 

These  numerous  wants  could  not  all  bo  provided  for  at  once,  and  a  selection 
of  the  most  pressing  became  necessary.  A  cemetery  and  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  fire  protection  received  the  first  attention.  A  beautiful  spot,  of 
about  ten  acres,  iii  a  centnil  and  retired  situation,  was  selected  for  a  cemetery. 
It  was  properly  laid  out  and  arranged,  has  been  w^ll  cared  for  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  now  an  inviting  place  where  illl  can  g6  with  satisfaction.  The 
system  of  fire  protection  expanded  into  a  regular  fire  department^  which  wiH 
be  more  particularly  noticed  elsewhere.  A  commodious  and  well-equipped 
almshouse,  with  a  small  farm  of  ten  acres,  in  which  are  ample  accomtuodtttionB 
for  all  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  ask  for  public  relief,  was  soon  pro- 
vided. 

The  calls  upon  the  town  for  suitable  buildings  for  the  public  schools,  oon- 
siderable  at  first  and  renewed  almost  annually,  have  always  received  a  generous 
response,  and  the  town  now  enjoys  well*appointed  accommodations,  generally 
of  a  substantial  character,  for  twenty-two  different  schools,  and  soon  to^bo 
increased  by  four  more  rooms  now  in  process  of  constriction •  The  last  press- 
ing want  to  be  supplied  was  the  public  hall  and  convenient  offices  for  tiic 
agents  of  the  town.  This  want  was  one  of  the  firstfclt,  but  the  last  relieved. 
It  was  endured,  not  always  with  patience,  till  1872,  when  it  was  amply  relieved 
by  the  spacious  town  hall  erected  that  year.  These  early  and  expensive' wants 
prevented  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  large  debt,  the  original  heritage 
of  Clinton,  except  the  accruing  interest,  until  1861,  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  calls  upon  the  public  treasury  during  the  war  were  so  sudden,  frequent 
and  extensive,  that  they  could  not  be  met  as  they  arose,  and  an  increase  of  Uie 
town  debt  was  the  only  alternative  in  the  emergency.  Loans  were  accordingly 
contracted,  while  the  war  lasted,  to  the  amount  of  $21,000,  and  the  debt  of  the 
town,  on  the  return  of  peace,  was  $35,000.  This  happy  event  was  followed  by 
a  season  of  unusual  prosperity  and  growth;  but,  while  individual  accunittla;^ 
tions  were  everywhere  so  prevalent,  the  demands  upon  the  treasury  to  supply 
the  increasing  public  wants  were  still  greater,  and  outstanding  liabilities 
remained  as  before. 

The  necessity  of  a  hall  for  public  gatherings  increased  with  the  growth  of 
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Clinton,  and  the  town  ball  was  built  on  credit,  increasing  the  town  debt  to 
$146,000.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  series  of  funding  resolutions  was 
adopted,  providing  for  the  issue  of  town  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $135,000,  at 
six  per  cent,  interest,  [Miyablo  in  twenty  years,  and  $6,500  was  to  Ix)  paid 
annually.  The  numbers  of  the  I)ond9  to  be  paid  were  to  bo  drawn  by  lot,  and 
no  new  debt  was  to  be  contracted  until  these  bonds  were  paid.  The  pledge  as 
to  increased  indebtedness  has  thus  far  been  kept,  and  Clinton's  liabilities  in 
1879  stand  at  $106,000,  a  little  less  than  the  dost  of  its  town  hall  in  1872,  and 
less  than  three  per  cent,  of  its  valuation.  The  tax  rate  of  the  town,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  frequent  and  large  improvements,  has  always  been  high,  which  is 
the  penalty  every  where  paid  for  thrift  and  growth,  but  such  rate,  it  is  t)elieved, 
does  not  compare  uufayorably  with  other  towns  similarly  situated  in  this 
respect. 

The  increase  of  the  town  in  ])opulation  since  1850,  as  shown  by  the  census, 
is  as  follows:  in  1860,  3,859;  in  1865,  4,021;  iu  1870,  5,430;  in  1875, 
6,781 ;  or  3,666  irain  in  twenty- fivo*yearar,  and  117  per  cent,  of  the  niiml)cr  in 
1850.  The  number" of r?voters  ia.the^towpr,  at  tha^sevcral  times  when  enumera- 
tions  have  been  made,  is  as  follows :  'in  ^850  the  aggregnlte  gubernatorial  vote 
was  297;  in  1855  tlie  number,  by  icensij^,  was  467;  in^l865,  518;  in  1875, 
1,151.  -v    "    ■^■■"     :^-  .  '-'^     ■  ■:''-■■  r 

The  growth  of  the  town  since  1875  ^n  Qnly  be  estimated ;  the  means  of 
comparispjD  that  we  iave  show  a  coi^sid^sfble  increase,  and  the  [lopulation  of 
the  townf  in  1879  must  be  yery  liearly  if  not  quite  7,500.  The  increase  of  the 
yaluatiou  §f-lhe  town  si^ca. its 'fiirst.assessmentvis  niucl\it|oi£  thiui  tliafc  of  its 
population,  andiis  as  fpllpws;  [0.1860,  SU676^(J4|  in  r865,^$2,.0li>599;  in 
1870,  $3,021^Q80.J3;;  and  iji  1075,  S4,54a;'i92.,  There  has  been  a  consitlcr- 
able  increase  ofupi:0pQr4^-sttt0  JiB75,  but^.tbevaluattoh  of  that  j^ear  and  1870 
was  in  irredeemable  war-currency,  and  the  subsequent  appreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency and  depreciation  of  values  would  require  some  abatement  from  these  last 
figures,  and  the  valuation  of  1879,  oh  a  gold  basis,  is  about  $4,000,000. 

The  first  inhabitants  coming  to  this  territory  under  the  changed  condition  of 
affairs  were  generally  young  men,  or  persons  whose  previous  business  had  not 
lieen  a  sucx^ss,  and  they  possessed  limited  capital.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  town,  consequently,  had  been  procured  on  credit,  and  indi- 
vidual indebtedness  was  the  rule,  and  that  to  a  considerable  amount.  For  a 
number  of  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of  business  was  absorbed  by 
this  indebtedness.  It  was,  however,  in  process  of  time,  to  a  large  extent 
removed,  and,  by  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  business  men  of  Clinton, 
including  overseers  and  mill  opemtivcs,  had  generally  discharged  their  liabili- 
ties, and  were  in  a  comfortable  pecuniary  condition. 
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The  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a  check  to  all  now  enterprisos,  and  reduced 
the  works  in  operation  to  the  point  of  simple  existence,  and,  for  the  fii*8t  year 
and  a  half  of  the  war,  the  business  of  the  town  was  carried  on  simply  to 
preserve  proi^erty,  retain  the  help,  and  obtain  the  means  to  live.  As  the  war 
went  on,  diminished  production  and  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  created  a 
demand  for  manufactured  goods,  and  before  its  close  there  was  ample  business, 
at  remunerative  prices,  for  all  whom  the  increasing  calls  of  the  army  permitted 
to  remain  at  homo. 

The  patriot  feeling  at  Clinton,  as  elsewhere  at  the  North,  possessed  all  hearts, 
and  life  and  purse  were  freely  offered  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  At  an 
impromptu  citizens*  meeting,  in  April,  18G1,  holden  to  provide  material  aid 
for  the  military  company  of  the  town,  then  expecting  an  immediate  call  to  the 
field,  the  sum  of  $2,000  was  raised  in  a  short  time,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  of  citizens  for  its  benefit  and  that  of  other  soldiers  who  might 
follow  it.  Public  appropriations  and  private  subscriptions  were  fi'cely  and 
liberally  made  throughout  the  war.  The  sons  of  Clinton  were  not  less  ready 
to  offer  their  persons  and  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Three  hundred 
and  six  were  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  the  army  and  navy  during  the  War  of  the 
Bebellion.  Of  these,  fifiy-eight  are  known  to  have  offered  up  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  how  many  more  have  since  fallen  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  or  disease  contmcted  in  the  service  is  not  known,  but  the 
roll,  doubtless,  is  a  cousideiuble  one. 

Of  the  sons  of  Clinton  deemed  worthy  of  an  official  position,  one  was 
appointed  colonel,  three  I>ecame  captains,  and  thirteen  were  made  lieutenants. 
Clinton  furnished  nineteen  more  8i)ldicr8  than  her  allotted  quota*.  The  town 
paid  $11,319  in  bounties  to  ninety-nine^  men,  and  received  back  $3,000  for 
that  sum  voluntarily  paid  to  thirty  men  supiK>8ed  to  be  furnished  more  than  the 
quota  of  the  town.  The  State  subsequently  i*evised  this  quota,  and  charged 
the  town  with  eleven  more  men,  which  it  provided. 

The  close  of  the  war  was  followed  by  ten  years  of  i*emarkal>le  business 
prosperity ;  labor  and  materials  of  all  descriptions  were  in  steady  demand,  values 
increased,  and  landed  property  soon  felt  the  impulse.  In  the  course  of  this 
term,  labor  and  materials  advanced  a  large  per  cent.,  and  laud  in  many  locations 
commanded  a  price  several  fold  greater  than  at  its  commencement.  This  term 
of  great  prosperity  received  a  check  in  1875,  when  the  financial  troubles,  whidi 
for  two  3'ears  had  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  began  to  bo  felt  in 
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Clinton.  All  plans  for  new  enterprLies  and  the  aztenaion  ot  eatmUiahed 
buaineaa  were  abandoned,  and  labor,  not  required  by  works  in  operation,  was 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Elatablished  business  sympathised  with  this  chedk, 
and  a  general  fall  in  prices  followed. 

The  tendency  of  prices  for  labor  and  materials  has  generally  been  downward 
since  the  year  1875.  The  market  for  unskilled  labor  has  been  overstocked 
and  that  labor  poorly  paid,  and  more  or  less  suScring  among,  this  class  of 
persons  has  existed.  Profits  in  Clinton  have,  on  the  whole,  been  small  during 
tiiat  time,  and  few  persons  have  made  any  accumulations ;  but  hard  times  have 
been  less  severely  felt  here  than  in  most  towns  wilh  similar  industries,  and 
business  operations,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  have  lieen  uninterrupted. 

In  iSIarch,  1876,  a  serious  disaster  occurred  in  the  town,  causing  the  loss  of 
many  thousand  of  dollars*  worth  of  property,  and  the  destruction  of  several 
successful  manufacturing  establishmehts,  depriving  thereby  a  considerable 
number  of  laborers  of  profitable  employment.  This  disaster  arose  from  the 
sudden  washing  away  of  an  earth  embankment  on  the  northerly  side  of  Mossy 
Pond,  which  held  the  waters  of  the  extensive  reservoir  of  the  Bigclow  Carpet 
'  Compau}'.  This  reservoir,  crossed  near  its  centre  by  the  track  of  the  Worcester 
and  Nashua  Railroad,  had  been  swollen  by  a  severe  storm  of  snow  followed  by 
a  very  heavy  ruin,  to  an  extent  never  before  known.  Sunday,  March  26,  tbe 
waters  uuperceivcd  began  to  make  their  way  over  this  embankment,  which 
was  about  forty  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet  in  height. 

The  body  of  the  embankment  and  tbe  land  a(]joiuing,  below  the  loam,,  was 
a  mass  of  sand,  and,  immediately  after  a  passage  was  made,  a  wide  and  deep 
channel  was  cut  and  an  immense  volume  of  water  flowed  out,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it.  It  first  struck  an  embankment  of  the  Boston,  Clinton  and 
Fitcbburg  Railroad  some  forty  feet  in  height.  This  held  the  vast  flood  for^a 
few  moments  but  it  soon  forced  its  way  through,  making  a  channel  one  hundred 
feet  in  width.  It  then  swept  through  the  extousivo  tannery  works  of  Messrs. 
Bryant  &  King,  crushed  the  buildings,  covered  the  yards  and  vats,  to.a 
depth 'of  several  feet,  with  sand  and  mud,  cut  through  Sterling  Street  and 
spread  itself  over  the  extensive  meadows  below,  carrying  nlong  with  it  two 
dwelling-houses  and  partially  uudcrihiuing  several  others.  The  embankment 
of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Bailroad  restrained  the  flood  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  soon  made  its  way  through  this,  and,  sweeping  on,  carried  completely 
•  away  the  corab-shops  of  Mr.  Charles  Frazcr,  and  the  braid-mills  of  Boyc?c  & 
Brothers.  The  torrent  of  raging  water  then  precipitated  itself  upon  the  wide 
meadows  of  Mn  E.  A.  Currrer,-  which  it  covered  with  sand,  mud  and  the 
debris  of  buildings.  A  wide  and  deep  stream  continued  to  flow  until  it  had 
completely  drained  the  carpet  mill  reservoir,  except  such  of  the  waters  of 
Sandy  Pond  as  were  below  the  connecting  channel  The  Mossy  Pond  embank- 
tnent  has  been  replaced  by  n  substantial  cement  dum,. capable,  it  is  believed, 
'  of  sustaining  any  conceivable  action  of  the  water  upon  it,  and  the  reservoir 
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'has  been  restored.  The  Cai*pet  Company  has  been  compelled  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  iu  the  restoration  of  their  reservoir,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  its  water-power  for  an  entire  season.  The  railway  embankments  have 
been  repaired  without  other  damages  than  the  cost  of  such  repairs. 

The  tannery  to  a  very  limited  extent  has  been  replaced,  and  business 
resumed  there  in  a  small  way  by  other  parties,  but  the  extensive  and  pros- 
perous works  of  Messrs.  Brj-ant  &  King  arc  gone  from  the  town,  not  probably 
to  be  restored.  The  comb  and  braid  works  were  entirely'  ruined,  and  no  one 
as  yet  has  attempted  to  rebuild  them  or  make  any  use  of  the  power  where  tbey 
stood. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  section  of  Lancaster  now  comprising  the 
town  of  Clinton,  at  the  time  this  history  commenced,  consisted  of  two  small 
ungraded  country  schools  iu  two  school  districts.  These  schools  and  districts 
remained  substantially  unchanged  till  1844.  Subsequently  two  additional 
schools  were  established.  A  s^'stem  of  rules  and  regulations  was  adopted  in 
1847,  dividing  the  schools  in  Clintonville  into  three  grades,  and  establishing 
the  qualifications  for  each.  The  control  of  these  schools  was,  by  this  system, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  overseers,  and  admission  to  them  was 
prohibited  without  the  permission  of  this  board.  These  grades,  designated 
as  first,  second  and  third,  corresponded  to  the  primary,  grammar  and  high 
school  course  of  later  times.  The  statistics  of  1847  show  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  scholars  iu  five  schools  then  existing,  and  to  these  two 
more  schools  wore  added  previous  to  1853,  and  the  same  system  was  continued 
to  that  time. 

The  second  and  third  schools  were  located  in  separate  houses,  and  each 
taught  by  a  male  teacher.  A  new  house  for  the  two  higher  grades,  arranged 
for  four  rooms,  was  erected  in  1853,  and  they  were  united  and  placed  together 
under  the  charge  of  a  master  and  two  female  assistants.  When  this  change 
was  made  the  united  school  was  called  the  grammar  school.  The  other  schools 
were  named  primary  schools,  and  the  terms  first,  second  and  third  schools  were 
discontinued.  The  system  of  school  regulations,  established  by  Clintonvillo, 
was  adopted  by  the  town  after  its  incorporation,  the  town  school  committee 
having  been  substituted  for  the  board  of  overseers.  The  gi-ammar  school  was 
divided  into  three  departments  according  to  attainmeiTts,  and  the  first  depfirt- 
ment,  though  the  school  w  as  called  a  grammar  school,  was  expected  to  furnish 
a  ^ore  complete  course  of  education  than  w*as  provided  before  the  change. 
Scholars  from  all  sections  of  the  town  were  admissible  to  the  grammar  school, 
and  those  from  pailicular  localities  were  assigned  to  the  primary  schools  in  the 
section  in  which  they  resided. 

This  system  of  schools  has  been  changed  by  making  the  highest  department 
of  the  grammar  school  a  high  school,  and  two  grades  of  gmmmar  schools 
have  since  been  added.  The  course  of  the  primary  schools  has  been  advanced 
and  most  of  them  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  higher  division  corresponding 
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very  nearly  to  that  of  the  secondary  or  intenncdiato  schools  of  cities  and 
towns  which  have  such  schools.  Those  primary  schools  which  are  not  thus 
divided  perform  the  work  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary^  and  tho  lower 
division  that  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools. 

Tho  numlier  and  styles  of  tlio  several  schools  of  Clinton  are  as  follows : 
High  school,  with  master  and  female  assistant;  one  grammar  school,  ninth 
grade,  one  teacher ;  two  grammar  schools,  eighth  grade,  one  teacher  each ; 
two  grammar  schools,  seventh  grade,  one  teacher  each  ;  three  grammar  schools, 
sixth  grade,  one  teacher  each ;  six  upper  primary  schools,  fifth  and  fourth 
grades,  one  teacher  each ;  eight  lower  primary  schools,  third,  second  and  first 
grades,  one  teacher  each ;  one  school,  both  classes  primary,  fifth,  fourth,  third, 
second  and  fii*st  grades,  one  teacher.  Special  teachers  iu  each  of  tho  branches 
of  music  and  drawing  have  been  employed  for  a  portion  of  the  time  for  several 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Clinton.  All  grammar-school  studies  have  been 
removed  from  the  high  school,  and  the  classical  and  scientific  course  of  three 
years  provided  as  in  ordinary  high  schools.  The  various  grammar  grades 
pursue  the  studies  assigned  to  those  grades  in  other  schools  of  similar  character 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  number  of  childi*en  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen^ 
the  legal  school  age,  at  difTcreut  periods  from  1850  to  1879,  is  shown  by  tho 
following  figures:  in  1850  there  were  429;  in  18C0,  G75 ;  in  1805,897;  iu 
I87t),  1,069;  in  1875,  1,448;  in  187i),  1,579.  The  average  number  of 
members  of  all  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  March,  1851,  was  379 ;  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1861,  was  57t5;  for  the  year  ending  March,  1871,  was 
896  ;^  for  tho  year  ending  March,  1876,  was  1,199 ;  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1879,  was  1,339. 

The  masters  of  the  Clinton  high  school  have  been :  Messrs.  G.  N.  Bigelow, 
C-  W.  Walker,  J.  S,  Phillips,  II.  S.  Nourse,  F.  A.  Fiskc,  Miss  E.  S.  Owen; 
D.  J.  Jocelyn,  M.  C.  iStcbbins,  J.  H.  Hunt,  and  A.  E.  Ford. 

'Evening  schools  were  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1877-8  for  youth  of  Ijoth 
sexes  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were  continued  for  twelve  weeks  with 
three  sessions  per  week.  The  attendance  was  voluntary,  aud  those  who  were 
present  regularly  made  good  progress  in  tho  elementary  branches  which  only 
were  tailj^ht.  These  schools  were  coutiuul:}d  through  tho  fall  and  winter  of 
1878-9,  with  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  iu  the  aggregate,  but  a  greater 
regularity  of  attcndai'ice.  The  sessions  were  held  twice  a  week,  aiid  the  result 
of  the  Schools  was  satisfactory  to  those  in  whose  charge  they  were. 

The  policy  of  the  gciUlcmen  having  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Clinton 
hiis  alwaj's  been  to  procure  the  bcjtt  available  teachers,  to  compensate  them 
liberally  for  efficient  service,  and,  when  assured  of  their  efficiency,  to  retain 
them  as  long  as  they  were  willing  to  remain.  These  schools  have  usually 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  experienced  teachers,  who  have  rarely  left  to  engage 
in  teaching  elsewhere.     The  public  schools  have  uuiformly  been  regarded  with 
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higb  favor  by  all  the  citizens  of  Clinton.  Appropriations,  almost  without 
exception,  asked  for  by  the  guardians  of  the  schools,  have  been  cheerfully  and 
readily  voted.  The  education  of  the  children  of  the  town,  whether  wealthy  or 
otherwise,  has  been  verj'  generally  acquired  at  the  public  schools,  and  very 
few  persons  have  gone  abroad  for  instruction  before  having  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  furnished  at  home.  One  or  more  private  schools,  with  a 
limited  number  of  pupils,  have  usually  been  maintained  in  town. 

The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  require  the  attendance  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  upon  the  public  schools  fora  terni 
of  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  each  year.  A  heavy  penalty  is  imposed  upon  those 
neglecting  this  duty.  Clinton  early  adopted  all  the  requisite  proceedings  for 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  The  agents  of  the  various  mills  in  town  have 
always  fully  and  cheerfully  co-operated  with  the  school  committee  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  and  the  rights  of  all  its  children  are  secured  to  thj^m 
30  far  as  a  faithful  execution  of  these  laws  will  permit. 

The  Bigelow  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established  in  1846,  and  was  designed, 
according  to  its  preamble,  **to  promote  improvement  in  literature,  science  and 
the  mechanic  arts.**  It  was  a  voluntary  association,  and  relied  upon  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  to  procure  the  requisite  funds  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  i^tirposes.  Its  means  of  public  improvement  were  a  reading-room,  library, 
lectures  and  discussions.  Its  reading-room  was  furnished  with  the  leading 
UQwspapers,,  periodicals  and  magazines,  and  was  open  to  the  public  during  all 
business  hours  of  secular  days.  Its  library  was  collected  and  sustained  by 
donations  and  subscriptions  not  required  for  expenses  and  the  supppit  of  its 
reading-room.  It  consequently  commenced  in  a  small  way,  and  increased 
moderately.  It  was  open  on  one  evening  in  the  week  for  the  delivery  and 
exchange  of  books.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  association  were  held  for  business 
and  discussion.  The  Institute  soon  attained  a  respectable  membership;  its 
reading-room  was  well  patronized,  its  lectures  and  discussions  were  fully 
attended.  It  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition  for  several  years,  when  the 
patronage  of  its  reading-room  declined,  the  means  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
library  became  less,  and  the  association  was  merged  in  the  Bigelow  Library 
Association,  which  took  its  effects  and  assumed  the  office  of  furnishing  reading 
matter  for  the  public. 

This  association  was  organized  as  a  joint-stock  company  in  1853,  and  its 
possessions  were  the  individual  proi>erty  of  the  stockholders.  Its  puqM>80  was 
to  provide  a  library  sufficiently^  extensive  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  the- 
growing  town,  and  erect  a  building  which  should  contain  the  requisite  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  library,  and  others  for  rent.  The  income  from  the  latter,  it 
was  expected,  would  not  only  be  a  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  money 
expended,  but  would  gradually  repay  it.  The  liberal  gift  of  $1,000  from  Mr. 
E.  B.  Bigelow,  and  generous  donations  from  other  parties,  and  stock  subscrip- 
tions at  the  outset,  gave  it  an  auspicious  conimcDcement,  and  it  continued  to 
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prosper,  increasing  its  Dumber  of  books  and  its  means  of  usefulness.  In  the 
early  cLiys  of  its  history  it  also  provided  for  the  winter  seasous  courses  of 
lectures  of  the  best  available  tuleut.  ^ 

In  1873,  suitable  accommodations  for  a  town  library  having  been  prepared 
in  the  town  hall,  this  valuable  collection  of  4,400  volumes  was  donated  to  the 
town,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  free  public  libi'ury.  When  ibis  bad  been  done,  tho 
priiici[>al  purpose  of  its  orgauizutitju  having  been  accomplisbecl,  it  disposed  of 
its  other  effects,  divided  tho  proceeds  among  its  btuckholdcrd,  and  the  corpora- 
tion was  dissolved.  The  new  libmry  was  styled  **Tho  Bl^elow  Free  Public 
Library,''  still  retaining  the  name  of  its  constant  friend  and  generous  bene- 
factor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigclow.  The  donation  of  the  old  association  came  to  it, 
coupled  with  the  reasonable  conditions  that  the  library  should  remain  fre6, 
under  suitable  regulations ;  that  it  should  be  properly  cared  for,  and  that  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  should  be  annually  exj^ended  iu  Its 
enlargement.  This  library  is  under  tho  control  of  a  board  of  six  trustees,  two 
of  which  are  chosen  annually  by  the  town,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
privileges  of  this  library  arc  open  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  town  above  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  who  complies  with  tho  regulations  of  the  trustees. 

The  library-room  is  a  semi-circular  annex  to  the  main  hall  of  49  feet  8 
inches  diameter,  exterior  dimensions,  24  feet  10  inches  radius,  and  of  the  same 
height  as  the  first  story  of  the  principal  building.  It  is  well  lighted  by  a  line 
of  large  windows  encircling  it,  and  placed  near  the  ceiling.  It  has  a  spacious 
entrance-hall,  reading-room,  and  librarian's  room,  which  are  located  In  the 
main  building  adjoining  the  library.  Tho  library,  reading-room,  entrance-hail 
and  librarian's  room  are  beautifully  finished  in  ash.  The  reading  and  librariau's 
rooms  are  provided  with  neat  and  appropriate  furniture.  Tho  public  acts  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  thus  far  show  a  full  appreciation  of  tho  great  public 
benefit  of  this  library.  The  annual  town  appropriations  for  its  increase  have 
hitherto  averaged  $1,190,  instead  of  $500,  the  required  amount.  The  number 
of  volumes  added  to  the  library  since  it  became  free  is  4,000,  and  it  iiow 
contains  .8,400  volumes  of  choice  and  valuable  reading  matter.  The  number 
of  names  registered  of  persons  taking  books  from  tho  library  the  first  year  was 
1,024,  and  the  number  in  March,  1879,  is  2,393.  Tho  number  of  volumes 
taken  from  it  during  the  year  ending  the  same  ^larch  was  31,770^ 

Tempprary  associations  for  providing  public  lectures  were  occasionally 
formed  after  the  relinquishment  of  this  duty  by  the  Bigclow  Library  Associd- 
tjpn.  Since  the  completion  of  the  town  hall  an  organization  styled  the  Clinton 
Lyceum  Association  was  formed,  which  has  supplied  the  demands  of  the  people 
^p  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

* 

NEWSPAPER  ENTEHPRISE  —  CTIURai  FOUNDED  —  OTHER  DENOMINATIONS  —  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT  —  DISTRICT  COURT  —  SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  —  THE  COM- 
MON—  soldiers'  MONUMENT, 

The  "Lancaster  Courant  **  was  cstn1>Ii!?hec1  in  Clintoaville  by  Messrs.  Balltrd 
&  Messenger,  Aug.  1,  1S4G.  It  was  a  news  and  family  paper,  intended 
especially  for  the  village  and  vicinity.  It  w.is  independent  in  politics  and  on 
moral  questions,  but  was  generally  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  in  the  State 
in  both  respects.  Its  circulation  was  mainly  confined  to  the  locality  whose 
current  events  were  particularly  noticed  in  its  columns,  and  its  subscription 
list  was  not  large.  Its  advertising  columns  were  well  filled  with  paying  adver- 
tisements, and  it  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  pro.sperity.  It  was  continuously 
published  by  Ballard  &  Messenger  and  E.  Ballard  till  December,  1861,  when 
it?  publication  was  suspended.  The  editorial  department  of  the  paper  was  under 
the  control  of  a  numl>er  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Edwin  Bynner  iHid 
Ilcv.  L.  J.  Livermore.  The  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  **The  Saturday 
Courant  *' when  Clintonville  became  Clinton.  The  publication  of  the  paper 
Tras  resumed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Coulter  in  October,  186.5,  under  the  name  of  **Tbte 
Clinton  Courant."  The  editorial  control  of  it  was  assumed  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
T*arkhurst,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  published  by  Mr.  Coulter,  with  Mr, 
Parkhurst  as  editor.  The  general  plan  of  the  paper  remains  without  change, 
except  the  improvements  in  matter  and  execution  which  have-  been  made  in 
newspapers  in  all  directions  during  this  long  portion  of  time.  It  has  largely 
increased  its  subscription  list,  and  is  favorably  noticed  by  the  exchanges  of  the 
day.  The  absentees  and  former  residents  of  the  town  eagerly  welcome  it  as 
the  best  means  of  informing  themselves  of  the  various  changes  occurring  in  the 
town. 

The  publication  of  **The  Clinton  Weekly  Record  *"  was  commenced  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Ellam,  in  1877.  This  journal,  also,  is  a  news  and  family  paper,  simihir 
in  its  general  plan  and  the  matter  contained  in  its  columns  to  ^^  The  Clinton 
Courant.**  The  name  of  its  editor  does  not  appear  at  the  head  of  the  paper. 
It  is  an  independent  paper,  and  the  opinions  of  its  conductor  on  politics  iand 
moral  questions  are  not  so  generally  apparent  from  its  columns.  It  is  an 
enterprising  paper,  has  obtained  quite  a  circulation  and  advertbing  list  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood,  and  is  ajpparently  prosperous. 

The  gentlemen  who  initiated  the  new  manufactures  in  this  section  of  Loo- 
caster  possessed  strong  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  moral  and  religious  culture,  to 
subserve  the  true  interests  of  individuals  and  communities.  They  also  regarded 
the  elevation  and  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  operatives  in  their  employ 
of  not  less  importance  to  themselves,  in  securing  from  such  operatives  a  higher 
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degree  of  fidelity  io  the  {letformuiice  of  their  various  duties.  No  place  of 
public  worship  then  existed  within  the  limits  of  what  is'now  Clinton,  and  the 
number  and  pecuniary  resources  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  justify  the  constnic- 
tioQ  of  a  new  one.  The  esistin^  means  for  such  culture  were  attendance  upon 
public  worship  in  the  centre  of  Lanc:ister,  and  the  neighborhood  meeting  and 
Sunday  school.  All  these  instrumentalities  were  encouraged  and  aided  by  the 
example  and  material  assistance  of  these  gentlemen.  The  first  church  in  Clin- 
tonville  was.  organized  in  1844,  with  fifty-one  members.  It  was  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Congregational  or  Orthodox  denomination.  Its  first  place  of  worship 
Was  a  chapel  on  Main  Street,  and  it  was  then  attended  by  most  of  the  inbabi* 
tants  of  the  village  of  every  faith.  Two  years  after,  it  erected  a  church  on 
Walnut  Street,  which  it  immediately  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship.  This 
house  has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  now  contains  accommodations  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  worshippers.  The  congregation  ordinarily  attending  here  num- 
ber about  six  hundred,  and  the  church  contained,  in  1878,  three  hundred  and 
seventy  members.  The  various  Protestant  churches  in  towu  hare  been  from 
time  to  time  taken  from  this  one,  yet  still  it  has  a  larger  attendance  upon  its 
services  than  ever  before,  and  its  co^idition  was  never  more  prosperous.  .  Tho 
pastors  of  this  church  have  been  Revs.  J.  M.  R.  Eaton,  W.  H.  Corning,  W. 
D.  Hitchcock,  W.  W.  Winchester,  Benjamin  Judkins,  De  Witt  S.  Clark  and 
Charles  Wetherby.  . 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  the  second  in  Clintonville,  was  formed  in  1847, 
with  seventeen  members.  It  occupied  the  chapel  on  Main  Street  as  a  place  of 
worship  for  two  years.  It  then  erected  a  church  on  Walnut  Street,  the  site  of 
which  was .  the  gift  of  Mr.  n.  N.  Bigelow,  and  has  since  worshipped  there. 
'This  building  was  extensively  enlarged  and  improved  in  18G8,  and  is  now  a 
fine  and  commodious  church.  This  church  has  continued  to  increase  in  num- 
bers, influence  and  the  audience  attendant  upon  its  services,  to  the  pi*esent 
time.  It  has  now  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  its  congregation 
numbers  about  five  hundred,  and  its  church  has  accommodations  for  about  six 
hundred  persons.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Bowers  was  chosen  pastor  on  its  organiza- 
tion; and  has  remained  iu  that  position  till  the  present  time.  This  long  [>as- 
torate  of  thirty-two  years,  remarkable  in  this  age  of  change,  presents  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  ability  and  raithfulness  of  the  pastor  and  the  firmness 
and  stability  of  the  people. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Clinton  was  organized  in  October,  1851. 
Persons  of  this  faith  had  previously  held  class-meetings  and  public  worship  at 
Clinton  for  some  time,  as  a  branch  of  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Worcester. 
Regular  meetings  were  held,  in  1851,  firs^  in  Burditt*s  Hall,  afterwards  in 
Concert  Hall,  on  High  Street,  by  a  stated  minister.  The  present  church 
edifice,  on.  High  Street,  was  erected  in  1S52,  and  dedicated  December  25th  of 
.that  year.  The  church  building  remains  substantially  as  when  completed, 
!pt  changes  in  the  basement. .  The  number  of  the  mcoabcrs  of  tho  church 
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dt  its  orgauizalion  is  unknown,  but  it  has  steadily  increased.  The  aggregate 
number  of  six  hundi*ed  and  fifty  members  h'nd  been  connected  with  it  when  its 
first  quarter  of  a  century  was  completed.  The  number  of  members  now 
belonging  to  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  church  commenced  its  work  in 
Ginton  with  limited  resources,  and  its  capacities  for  usefulness  were  more  or 
less  restricted,  but  its  circumstances  have  greatly  improved  of  late,  and  its 
legitimate  work  is  now  completely  and  thoroughly  performed.  The  ministers 
of  this  church  have  been :  Revs.  George  Bowler,  T.  Willard  Lewis,  A.  F. 
Bailey,  D.  K.  Merrill,  N.  S.  Spaulding,  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  W.  J.  Pomfret,  T. 
B.  Treadwell,  A.  Gould,  J.  M.  Coolidge,  W.  G.  Leonard,  E.  F.  Hadley,  E. 
S.  Chase,  F.  T.  Gcoi-go,  J.  W.  Lewis,  \V.  A.  Bramau,  A.  C.  Godfrey,  V,  M. 
Simons  and  W.  M.  Ayers. 

The  Unitarian  Society  of  Clinton  was  organized  June  12,  1852,  and  its 
church  was  formed  Jan  1,  1853.  Religious  services  had,  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, been  held  in  Burditt  and  Clinton  halls  by  persons  of  this  denomination, 
and  they  were  continued  there  until  the  dedication  of  the  church  edifice  on 
Church  Street,  Feb.  2,  1853.  This  edifice  was  raised  in  1873,  k  oosement 
story  built  under  it,  a  wing  and  rear  section  added,  and  the  interior  beautifully 
refitted  and  refurnished.  This  society  also  has  largely  increased  during  the 
twentj'-scven  years  of  its  corporate  existence,  and  now  occupies  a  favorable 
position  financially,  and  in  point  of  influence  in  town.  The  pastors  have  been  : 
Ecvs.  L.  J.  Livermore,  Jared  M.  Heard,  James  Sallaway,  I.  F.  Waterhouao, 
W.  S.  Burton  and  Charles  Noycs. 

The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  organized  in  1874,  as  a  mission 
church,  under  the  aus-pices  of  the  Episcopal  denomination.  It  first  worshipped 
in  Bigelow  Hall,  then  in  the  District  Court-room,  and  erected  a  very  beautiful 
little  church  edifice  on  Union  Street,  in  1877.  The  parish  organization  of  tbtir 
church  was  completed  in  1878,  and  its  mission  character  removed.  The  rectors 
of  this  church  have  been :  Revs.  Elgoram  Stevens,  J.  W.  Bircbmore  and  Henry 
L.  Foote.  .'. 

The  Second  Advent  Church  in  Clinton  was  formed  in  1874.  It  numbers 
about  forty-five  persons.  It  worshipped  fir^t  in  Good  Templars'  Hall  and 
afterwards  in  Cournnt  Hall  Block.  It  has  no  settled  minister,  but  is  supplied 
by  preachers  fi-om  elsewhere  regularly  on  the  Sabbath.  It  his  a  Sunday  school 
of  about  fifty  members. 

A  mission  station  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  was  established  in  Clinton- 
villc  in  1845,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Boyce  of  Worcester.  He  built  a  smaTI  ehnrcb  on 
South  Main  Street,  in  1849,  and  occupied  it  as  a  mission  church,  with  a  con- 
gregation of  about  one  hundred  persons,  tilt  1853.  This  mission  station  was 
then  separated  from  the  Worcester' parish  and  kept  its  own  records.  The 
church  in  Clinton,  in  1863,  was  orgiuiized  as  a  parish  and  received  Bev. 
J.  Quiun  as  its  first  resident  pastor.  Tbo  subsequent  pastors  have  been :  Bcrrs. 
I).  A.  0*Keefe  and  R.  J.  Patterson.    A  church  of  capacity  to  seat  1,200  per- 
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sons  was  built  on  Fleasaot  Street,  in  1868,  and  is  now  occupied  fur  rclisious  wor- 
ship.  An  exteusire  and  substantial  atone  chnrch  is  in  process  of  construction 
on  the  corner  of  School  and  Union  streets,  which,  when  completed,  wilt  be 
much  the  largest  and  most  expensive  church  in  town.  The  population  in  Clin- 
ton and  vicinity,  belonging  to  this  parish,  and  sympathizing  with  this  religious 
faiths  is  estimated  at  2,700  persons  of  all  ages. 

The  CHnton  Fire  Department  consists  of  a  board  of  six  engindcrs,  annually 
appointed  by  the  selectmen,  and  companies  for  each  of  the  fire-engines  and  for 
the  hook-and-ladder  company,  appointed  annually  by  the  engineers.  There 
are  two  band-engine  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  one  steamer  company  of  four- 
teen men,  and  one  hook-and-lidder  company  of  fifteen  men.  The  department 
is  under  the  control  of  the  engineers,  when  on  duty.  All  the  companies  are 
fully  and  efficiently  manned,  and  well  organized  and  drilled  for  service.  Four 
reservoirs,  each  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  steam  fire-engine  for  sev- 
eral  hours,  have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  process  of  construction,  in  various 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  Second  District  Court  of  Eastern  Worcester  was  established  in  1874, 
and  includes  the  towns  of  Harvard,  Bolton,  Berlin,  Lancaster,  Clinton  and 
Sterling.  All  its  sessions  are  held  in  Clinton.  Its  officers  are :  a  standing 
justice,  a  special  justice  and  a  clerk.  It  has: sessions  daily  for  criminal  busi- 
ness, and  twice  a  month  for  civil.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  trial  justice,  with 
a  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  $jO  in  criminal  aikl  $300  in  civil  cases.  Charles 
Gr.' Stevens  is  the  standing  justice,  Christopher  C.  Stone  the. associate  justice, 

and  Frank  E.  Howard  the  clerk. 

•    ... 

A  <rreat  variety  of  societies  and  associations  are  in  existence  in  Clinton. 
Four  of  them  are  organized  to  promote  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  have  a  large  number  of  members  in  the  aggregate.  The  jMas6ns 
have  a  flourishing  lodge,  styled  Trinity  Lodge,  and  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 
The  Odd  t*cllows  are  represented  by  a  large  lodge  of  their  order.  The  natives 
of  Ireland  have  a  branch  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  a  St.  Patrick*^ 
Benevolent  Society.  The  German  citizens  have  a  Turner  Society  and  a  Harii- 
gari,  Lichtenstein  Lodge,  b6th  well  sustained.  The  natives  of  Scotland  have 
thcir.St.  Andrew's  Society,  and  those  from  England  that  of  St.  George.  The 
survivors  of  the  war  of  the  RebcHion  have  a  large  and  \vell  attended  post  of" 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ;  and  mutual  relief  is  furnished  to  those  who 
desire  it  by  an  association  of  the  Knisrhts  of  Honor  and  of  the  Order  of 'the 
Holy  Cross.      ' 

^The  common  is  a  square  of  libout  four  acres,  which  U  bounded  by  Church, 
Chestnut,  Union  and  Walnut  streets.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  substantial  post-and- 
rail  fence,  and  has  walk^  around  it  on  either  side  of  the  fence.  Shade-trees^ 
border  the  walks  on  the  street  side,  and  another  row  encirclcB  it  within  the 
enclosure.  Clumps  of  trees  are  planted  within  wherever  the  effect  will  be 
BKMt  pleasing,  and  walks  cross  it  in  all  directions.     It  is  supplied  with  a  well 
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of  pure  water;  a  band-stand  is  located  near  the  centre^'aud  uuder  tlie  inner 
row  of  shadc-trpcs  arc  stationary  scats.  This  lieautiful  public  square  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  II.  N.  Bigelow  in  1852  ;  and  it  was  accompanied  with  the  provision 
that  it  should  bo  neatly  kept,  and  forever  devoted  to  the  public  use.  The  streets 
of  the  town  arc  of  good  width  ;  have  sidewalks  of  brick»  concrete  or  gravel ;  are 
bordered  by  shade-trees,  and  the  busiuess  parts  well  lighted  by  street-lamps. 
Across  the  street  from  the  Common,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  town  ball,  a 
monument  was  erected  in  1875  to  the  memory  of  fifty-eight  soldiers  from 
Clinton,  who  died  for  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  The  expense 
of  the  monument  tvas  about  $4,000,  which  was  provided  partly  by  private 
donations,  but  mainly  from  the  town  treasury.  This  monument  consists  of  a 
square  granite  shaft,  about  eleven  feet  in  height,  including  its  base  and  capital, 
and  the  base  is  about  six  feet  square.  It  is  of  fine  hammered  granite,  with  tlie 
fifty-eight  names  engraved  upon  it.     It  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  soldier 


leaning  upon  his  musket. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MAKUFACTUBES  —  CHAETERED  COMPANIES  —  MTIX8  —  GAS-WORSa  —  B^VKS  — 
HORtlCULTDRE  —  RAII^ROADS  —  MILITARY  COMPACT  —  NOTED  MEN  OF  THIS 
PLACE. 

t 

The  maDufactures  of  Clinton  are  various  and  e:ctensivc,  and  are  carried  on 
mainly  by  incorporated  companies.  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  Clinton 
Company,  chartei*ed  in  1838  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  operating  the  coach- 
lace  loom  of  Mr.  Erast'us  B.  Bigelow.  This  lace  had  before  been  made  upon 
hand-looms,  with  great  expense  of  labor.  Mr.  Bigelow  observed  this  fact,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  loom  which  should  produce  this  article  by 
power,  making  a  more  uniform  quality  of  goods,  and  effecting  a  great  saving 
of  labor.  He  was  then  under  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  had  received  no 
special  education  in  the  mechanic  arts.  In  six  weeks  after  giving  bis  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  with  only  a  piece  of  the  lace  as  a  model  to  show  its  con- 
struction, be  devised  and  matured  this  wonderful  loom,  which  involves  all  the 
mechanical  principles  of  his  celebrated  carpet-loom.  The  original  feature  of 
this  loom  was  the  use  of  the  automatic  pincers  or  fingers,  which  control  the 
wires  forming  the  loops,  which  are  common  to  the  carpet-loom,  and  all  others 
making  pile  fabrics  by  power.  The  project  of  making  this  article  by  power 
was  deemed  visionary  by  most  persons  interested  in  this  trade,  and  the 
required  capital  was  obtained  with  dilBculty.  This  loom  on  trial  accomplished 
all  that  was  expected  of  it.    The  loco  made  upon  it  was  of  a  uniform  quality, 

and  the  expense  of  weaving  was  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  three  cents  per  yard. 

•1 
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Tho  mill  was  at  first  leased,  and  in  1842  a  purchase  of  the  real  estate  was 
effected.  Prosperity  continued  to  altered  the  Inisiuess^  and  in  1845  tho  capital 
stock,  originally  $100,000,  was  increased  to  $300«000,  and  liberty  to  do 
business  in  Boylston  was  obtained.  Sawyor*s  Alill  was  purcliascd  and  fitted 
up  for  a  yarn-mill,  tho  Clinton  Mill  was  extensively  enlarged*  and  the  reser- 
voir now  owned  by  tho  Carpet  Company  was  constructed.  Those  additions  and 
improvements  greatly  increased  the  capacity  for  the  production  of  lace,  while 
the  demand  for  it,  in  consequcuco  of  the  increase  of  railroads  and  the  decrease 
of  stagOHKmchcs,  was  much  diminished.  Tho  lace  market  consequently  became 
overstocked,  and  now  business  must  bo  obtained  for  a  portion  of  tho  mill.  The 
manufacture  of  a  species  of  gingham  was  selected,  but  the  two  kinds  of  <^ra- 
tions.were  dissimilar,  neither  aided  tho  other,  the  business  of  each  was  too 
small  to  be  managed  to  advantage  by  itself,  and  in  18G2  the  business  was  sus- 
pended, and  tho  property  sold  to  tho  Lancaster  Mills  and  the  Carpet  Company. 
Mr.  Horatio  N.  Digclow  was  the  agent  and  manager  of  this  business  till  1849. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Blonchar J  took  charge  of  it  for  somo  three  ypars ;  after  which  Mr. 
Bigelow  resumed  tho  control,  and  continued  in  it  until  the  sale. 

The  quilt-loom  was  invented  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  previous  to  the  lace- 
loom,  hut  financial  difficulties  of  gentlemen  jointly  interested  prevented  its  use 
until  1841.  Tbe  mill,  purchased  for  tho  business  in  1838,  was  then  filled  with 
these  looms,  put  in  operation,  produced  100,000  quilts  of  tho  best  quality  per 
annum,  of  the  value  of  $1*00,000,  and  employed  100  persons.  This  business  was 
continued  without  interruplion  till  tho  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  was  vefy 
profitable  to  its  owners  during  most  of  that  period.  Business  was  resumed  for 
a  time  after  tho  war,  but  it  was  not  prosperous^  and  io  1870  tho  manufacture 
of  quilts  ceased  in  Clinton,  and  tho  mill  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Frost  &  Howard. 
Tho  owner  of  tho  business  was  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Kendall,  and  subsequently  Mr. 
John  Lamson,  in  connection  with  him,  until  1848,  at  which  time  they  were 
incori>orated  under  the  namo  of  tho  Lancaster  Qnilt  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $200,000.  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Bigelow  was  agent  till  tho  time  of  tho  iucorpor- 
tion.,  Mr.  C-liarlcs  "W.  Worcester  held  tho  position  until  1861,  and  subse- 
quently ^{r.  Whitman  was  ngent.  Messrs.  Frost  &  Howard  fitted  up  this  mill 
in  1873  for  the  manufacture,  of  cotton  yarns,  and  still  continue  in  this  business. 
They  employ  75  persons,  yun  G,000  spindles,  and  make  300,000  pounds  of 
ynrn  per  annum. 

The  Lancaster  Mills  were  planned  and  the;  machinery  selected  and  arranged 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  as  before  stated.  Tho  works  were  begun  in  1844, 
and  completed  apd  put  in  operation  the  pext  season.  The  buildings  covered 
nearly  four  acres.  Tho  main  part  of  tho  structure  was  of  one  story,  lighted 
from,  the  roof  by  skylights,  and  tho  other  parts  of  it  were  of  greater  height. 
Xhp  mill,  contained  550  looms,  and  its  motive-power  consisted  of  throe  breast- 
wheals,  rated  at  225  horse-power,  and  one  steam-engine  at  250  horcse-power. 
Th9,  Hirorks  gave  employment  to  900  persons,  and  their  annu;\l  product  was 
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4,000,0b3  yards  of  the  fabric  kuown  fis  the  Lancaster  ginghams.  A1]  the 
various  processes,  from  the  cotton  in  the  bale  to  the  finished  cIolh»  were  per- 
formed by  the  coiporation  under  its  own  roof.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  2,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $450,  afterwards  reduced  to  $400 
each.  Ample  and  convenient  boarding  and  tenement  houses  were  also  pro- 
vided for  the  various  oi)eratives  and  employes  of  this  corporation.  These 
works  have  been  in  operation,  without'a  single  suspension  or  failure  to  pay  the 
regular  wages  to  their  operatives,  to  the  present  time.  No  great  change  was 
made  in  the  business  of  this  company  previous  to  the  war,  although  it  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  improved.  During  the  last  j^ears  of  the  war  and  since  lb 
close,  its  business  success  has  been  wonderful.  It  has  rebuilt  its  dam,  substi- 
tuted two  turbine-wheels  of  750  horse-power  for  its  three  breast-wheels,  and 
two  steam-engines  of  1,200  horse-power  and  five  small  ones  for  its  one  steam- 
engine,  has  l,Cll  looms  in  operation,  and  employs  1,400  persons.  Its  products 
are  now  16,400,000  yards  of  gingham  annually.  The  mill  has  been  suiSciodtly 
enlarged  to  accommodate  all  the  processes  of  its  increased  manufactures  within 
its  walls,  except  a  portion  of  the  spinning  done  at  the  Boylston  Mill.  The 
tenement  and  boarding  houses  have  also  been  correspondingly  increased.  The 
manufactures  of  this  company  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  are,  at  the  prfesent 
time,  the  leading  ones  of  their  kind  in  the  market.  They  excel  in  the  taste- 
fulness  of  their  designs,  the  firmness  and  distinctness  of  their  colors,  the  uni- 
formity of  their  texture,  and  the  beauty  of  their  finish.  Its  stockholders  have 
received  regular  and,  since  the  war,  large  dividends,  and  its  additions  and 
enlargements  have  been  made  from  reserves,  without  contracting  loans  or 
creating  new  stock.  Mr.  II.  N.  Bigclow  was  agent  from  the  organization  of 
the  company  till  1849,  and  to  his  taste,  skill  and  care  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  many  buildings,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  complicated 
machinery,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  due.  Mr.  Franklin  Forties  succeeded  Mr. 
Bigelow,  and  continued  to  hold  the  position  till  his  death  in  1877.  To  his 
executive  ability,  energy,  prudence,  foresight  and  devotion  to  duty  the  remark- 
able prosi)erity  of  the  company  is  largely  indebted.  Mr.  G.  W.  Weeks,  a 
gentleman  educated  under  Mr.  Forbes,  and  superintendent  IolI  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  promoted  to  the  position,  and  still  continues  the  business  witb 
marked  success. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets  was  commenced  by  Messrs. 
£.  B.  &  II.  N.  Bigelow  &  II.  P.  Fairbanks,  as  a  copartnership,  in  1840. 
They  continued  the  business  in  that  manner  till  1854,  when  they  were  inoor- 
porated  under  the  style  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000. 

This  organization  remains  unchanged,  except  an  increase  of  capital  to 
$1,000,000.  The  Brnsseto  carpets  were  made  upon  a  loom  construoted  ppon 
the  principle  of  the  lace  loom ;  and,  in  the  Wilton  loom,  the  wire  was  formed 
with  a  knife  attached  to  the  end  of  it    Both  of  these  looms  were  the  inventton 
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of  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigolow,  and  wcro  the  first  in  iise  applyiog  power  to  tbo  niaou* 
facturo  of  this  fabric.  These  looms  produced  a  more  uniform  aod  better  quaHtjr 
of  gondd  than  were  made  under  tlio  old  band4oom  method,  and  the  coat  of 
weaving  was  reduced  from  thirty  to  four  cents  per  yard.  This  cost  has  licen 
still  fuither  n^duccd  by  Liter  improvements.  .The  goods  of  this  company 
received  very  commeuilatory  noticos  at  the  Englit^h  Exhibition  of  1851,  where 
tUsy  were  entered  too  late  for  a  prize.  They  were  awarded  the  highest  medal 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  187G,  and  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Riris  Exposition  of  1878. 
i  The  operations  of  tins  company  have  largely  exceeded  the  original  plans,  and 
the  buildings  arc  in  two' sections:  the  one  first  occupied  is  devoted  to  dyeing 
and  weaving,  and  the  other,  purchased  of  the  Clinton  Com|>any,  is  appropriated 
to  the  preparation  of*  the  wool,  and  spinning.  They  are  beautiful  and  Bub^ 
stantial  structures,  and  cover  a  largo  extent  of  ground.  This  corporation  also 
provides  convenient  and  comfortable  tenement  and  boarding  houses  for  ib  large 
force  of  operatives  and  omploycSs.  ^  The  works  arc  mostly  propelled  by  steam; 
have  in  operation  120  looms;  make  1,200,000  yards  of  Brussels  and  Wilton 
carpets  per  annum,  and  employ  900  persons.  They  manufacture  all  their  own 
worsteds,  and  perform  all  the  processes  necessary  for  the  completed  carpet  in 
'their  works  at  Clinton,  and  sell  •'SOO^OOO  pounds  of  filling  yarn  per  annum  Dot 
adapted  to  their  purposes.  3ilr.  H.  N.  Bigolow  organized  and  arranged  these 
works,  and  was  their  mannger  and  agent  until  18G5,  when  ho  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Bigclow,  who  remains  in  that  position,  and  has  succeas- 

•  fnlly  directed  large  additions.  . 

■'■\  The  Clinton  . Wire-Cloth  Company  was  organized  in  185?  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire-cloth  by  power-loom.  This  loom  also  was  the  invention  -of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Bigelow,  but  has  subsequently  been  much  improved  by  others.  This 
company  likewise  commenced  a  new  enterprise,  and  made  its  own  way  to  repu- 
tation and  financial  success.  It  has  extensive  works,  commodious  and  sulistan- 
tial  buildings*,  and  is  doing  a  prosperous  business.  It  employs  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  and  makes  several  million  square  feet  of  ^'ire-cloth  of  various 
descriptions  per  annum;  Its  capital  stock  is  .$400,000.  Mr.  Charles  II.  Waters 
arnmged,  put  in  operation,  and  superintended  these  works  till  1879,  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Bigelow  as  agent.  Mr.  Waters  still  retains 
*:  a  great  interest  in  and  general  supervision  of  .the  work?*. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Fuller  formeiily  occupied  a  large  mill  on  the. South  Meadow 
Brook,  below  the  quilt-mill,  and  did  a  large  and  prosperous  budiness  in  the 
ihanufacturc  of  hoop-skirts.  Thi?  industry  declined  with  the  change  of  the 
fashion  which  occasioned  the  demand  for  its  products,  and  the  works  were  sold 
to  Messrs.  Boyco  Brothers,  who  manufactured  braids  until  the  destruction  of 
the  works  in  1876. 

The  Clinton  Gas  Company  was  formed  in  1854,  and  its  capital  stock  ia 

*  ^0,000.     The  mills,  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  streets  and  private 
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residences  in  toirn  are  lighted  T\'ith  its  products.  Mr.  Milton  Jewett  is  super- 
intendent, and  Mr.  C.  Ll  Swan  treasurer  and  agent. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Parker  erected  a  macbinc-sbop  in  1852  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery.  Messrs.  G.  M.  Palmer,  A.  C.  Dukin,  S.  W.  Fosdick  and  J.  B. 
Butler  have  been  at  various  times  associated  with  him  in  the  business.  They 
made  machinery  for  the  mills  in  town  and  elsewhere,  and  employed  forty  men. 
They  were  made  a  corporation  in  1875  by  the  name  of  the  J.  B.  Parker 
Machine  Company.  Its  capital  stock  is  $45,000,  and  its  annual  products  are 
worth  $50,000.     A.  C.  Dakin  is  president;  C.  C.  Murdock  is  treasurer. 

An  iron  foundry  was  established  in  Clinton  in  1847  by  G.  M.  Palmer.  He 
makes  castings  for  machinery  and  railroad  uses,  llis  works  employ  twenty 
men.     This  business  has  never  been  suspended,  and  continues  prosperous. 

The  Gibbs  Loom-Harness  and  Itced  Company  is  a  corporation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  those  articles,  formed  in  1874.  The  capital  is  $50,000.  It  employs 
8cvent3*-five  persons ;  has  tw*elvo  knitting-machines  in  operation,  and  the  value 
of  the  annual  product  is  $50,000.  W.  H.  Gibbs  is  president  and  manager, 
and  C.  L.  Swan  is  treasurer. 

The  manufacture  of  bom-combs  by  band  was  begun  in  this  town  at  an  early 
date.  The  manufacture  of  these  goods  by  machinery  was  commenced  about 
the  same* time  as  the  other  manufactures.  ]Mr.  Sidney  Harris  was  the  largest 
manufacturer.  His  mill  employed  about  one  hundred  hands,  and  was  prosper- 
ously conducted  by  himself  and  in  connection  with  his  sons  down  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  18G1,  and  after  that  by  his  sons  till  the  death  of  Mr;  £.  A.  Harris, 
the  last  surviving  son,  in  1875.  The  business  was  afterward  carried  on  by  a 
corporation,  styled  the  S.  Harris  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $G0,000.  These  works  are  still  in  operation.  Mr.  H.  E.  Starbird  is 
president,  and  Mr.  E.  Brimball  treasurer.  The  comb  ihanufacture  baa  abo 
been  carried  on  by  Messrs.  McCoIlum  &  Lowe,  Ilenn*  Lowe,  Charles  Frazer 
and  others  at  various  times,  to  a  limited  extent;  but  these  works  are  not  now 
in  operation. 

A  steam  sash«  blind  and  lumber  mill  is  in  operation  in  the  northerly  parti  of 
the  town,  owned  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Fuller,  which  does  a  large  and 
prosperous  business. 

The  business  of  tanning  was  begun  in  Clinton  by  Messrs.  C.  M.  Bailey  ^Son 
in  1869.  They  employed  about  forty  men,  and  did  a  prosperous  businesa  till 
1873,  when  Mr.  George  E.  Bailey  died,  and  the  business  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Bryant  &  King.  They  enlarged  the  business  very  extensively,  giving  employ- 
ment to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  continued  it  prosperously  tiH  the 
spring  of  1876,  when  their  works  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  before  mentioned. 
C.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.  partially  repaired  the  works  in  1878,  and  are  doing  a 
limited  business,  employing  about  twenty-five  men. 

The  Clinton  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  lS51,and  is  doing  a  prosperoua 
business.    Its  deposits  are  $625,000.    Mr.  C.  L.  Swan  is  president,  and  Mr. 
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C.  L.  S.  Hammond. is  treasurer,  ^e  First  National  Bonk  of  Clinton  ««• 
established  in  1864,  wilh  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  is  still  in  successful  openr 
tion.  r  Mr.  Charles  Q.  Stevens  and  Mr..C«  L.  S.  Hammond  are  the  president 
and  cashier. 

The  limited  space  that  can  be  accorded  to  the  history  of  Clinton  will  not 
admit  of  a  particular  account  of  the  various  professions,  mercantile  industries 
and  trades  pursued  in  Clinton ;  but  all  these  have  kept  pace  with  the  leading 
industries  above  described,  and  the  gentlemen  engsigcd  in  them  have  enjoyed  a 
good  degree  of  prosperity  and  success  in  tlicir  various  pursuits. 

A  small  portion  of  the  territory  now  Clinton  was  under  cultivation  in  early 
days,  and  that  quantity  has  not  been  much  increased  in  later  years.  Very  feir 
persons  make  agriculture  their  business,  and  these  confine  themselves  princi- 
pally to  the  productiou  of  hay  and  milk,  and  to  market-gardening.  The  grow- 
ing pf  fruit  and  horticulture  receives  much  greater  attention,  and  Clinton  has  its 
full  share  of  fine  gar.dens,  orchards,  and  beautiful  lawns  and  grounds. 

The  Clinton  Town  Ilall  is  situated  upon  the  corner  of  Church  and  Walnut 
streets,  facing  the  Common.  It  is  of  brick,  with  freestone,  trimmings  and  slated 
roof;  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  130  by  84  feet,  exclusive  of  the  library. 
The  first  story  contains  Bigelow,  Hall,  GO  by  80  feet ;  three  commodious  rooms 
for  town  offices ;  a  spacious  front  entnince-hall  and  stairway ;  a  rear  entrance 
and  stairway,  and  additional  rooms  for  the  library.  The  second  story  contains 
.Clinton  Hall,  95  by  80  feet ;  a  gallery  over  the  entrance,  altout  60  by  20  feet; 
antei-ipoms,  and  a  passage  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  Each  story  is  of  propor- 
tionate height,  and  the  entire  building  is  beautifully  frescoed  aud  finished  .in 
9sh...  It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas^  conveniently  furnished,  and  the 
•ntii^  exi)ense,  including  the  site,  was  $110,000. 

Two<railroads  have  been  constructed  through  the  town,  giving  great  facilities 
of  copamunication.witb  the  centres  of  trade.  The  TTorcester  and  Nashua  was 
opened  in  1848,  and  the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  in  July,  186G.  They 
form  a  junction  near  the  wire,  carpet  and  yarn  mills,  and  a  branch  from  the 
latjter  road  extends  to  the  Lancaster  Mills. 

A  nulitary  company  styled  the  Clinton  Light  Guard,  was  established  in  1853. 
j[ta enlistments  were  not  restricted  to  town  lines,  although. most  of  its  memliers 
were  residents  of  Clinton.  It. was  a  popular  company  at  home,  had  full  ranks, 
was  well  drilled  ^nd  soldierly  in  its  bearing,  and  was  highly  esteemed  among 
its  military  associates.  When  notified  of  an  oxi)ectcd  call  to  the  field  in  April, 
1861,  the  entire  body,  with  scarce  an  exception,  volunteered  to  respond.  Tho 
expected  call  was  not  received ;  but  the  company,  at  a  later  day,  with  few 
exceptions,  enlisted  in  the  volunteer  army,  and  faithfully  served  their  country 
in  that  capacity.  The  company  organization  was  then  broken  up,  and  has  jiot 
since  been  revived. 

We  have  space  to  notice  only  three  of  the  prominent  individuals  connected  with 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  town.     Mr.  Erastus  B.  Bigelow  should  claim  our 
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first  notice,  from  his  having  selected  this  place  for  the  development  of  the  first 
effort  of  his  genius,  for  bis  personal  c^ccrtions  and  influence  in  projecting  and 
putting  in  operation  the  immense  business  of  the  Lancaster  Mills,  and  from  his 
commanding  influence  in  the  cari^et-mills,  Mr.  Bigclow,  doubtless,  sought 
first  his  own  interest  in  these  various  enterprises ;  but  the  town's  interest  and 
his  were  concurrent,  and,  in  benefiting  himself,  he  benefited  others,  as  all  triie 
enterprise  does.  He  has  directly  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  town  by  numer- 
ous benefactions,  some  of  which  have  been  noticed.  He  has  always  given 
Clinton  the  l>cnefit  of  his  counsels  and  aid  when  needed,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
proud  to  recognize  him  as  its  originator  and  benefactor. 

Mr.  Horatio  N.  Bigelow  came  to  this  section  of  the  country  to  reside  in  I8S7, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  failure  of  his  health  in  18G5,  he  was  the  leader  tin 
every  public  movement.  He  planned  the  public  streets,  devised  new  schools, 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  their  organization  and  progress,  gave  the  sites 
for  two  of  the  earlier  ones,  and  also  for  two  churches,  and  was  the  originator 
and  main  support  of  the  first  church  established  hero.  His  personal  conduct 
and  example  corresponded  with  his  profession.  Hb  influence  and  untiring 
efforts  ix!strained  much  of  the  immoral  conduct  and  vicious  tendency  to  which 
rapidly  growing  places  are  liable,  and  made  Clinton  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  moral  and  well-conducted  places  of  its  size  and  ^lopulation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Mr.  Bigelow  might  well  say  of  himself,  in  connection  with  the 
public  affairs  of  Clinton  in  its  early  days,  what  Virgil  makes  JBneas  say  of 
'himself:  ^^  Quoruth  para  magna  fui.^  He  richly  merits  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  its  i)eoplo. 

Mr.  Franklin  Forbes  came  to  Clinton  when  society  had  passed  its  formaiive 
state,  and  assumed  more  of  a  crystalline  form.  His  scholarly  attaiilments  and 
previous  occupation  pre*>eminently  fitted  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  educational 
interests  of  the  town,  and,  until  his  death,  he  was  the  principal  manager  and-super- 
visor,  and  contributed  largely  to  their  prosponty.  The  public  library,  as  a  co- 
ordinate means  of  education,  was  another  subject  of  his  ccmstaat  thought  and 
unwearied  efforts.  Ho  was  one  of  the  originatoi*s  of,  and  all  his  life  long  felt  a 
deep  interest  in,  the  religious  society  (Unitarian)  with  which  lie  worshipped;  and 
his  munificent  benefactions  to  it  were  unceasing.  The  public  at  large  saw  ia  htm 
a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement,  pi>ssessed  of  a  kindly  spirit  and  a  htfgo 
heart,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all.  Ho  meritecl  and  reoeiVcs 
the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TO^UATION  AND  BOUND  ARIES  —  SURFACE  AND  SCENERY  —  80APSTONE  QUAERT 
-^FLAX  CULTURE  —  EARLY  CitlZfiNS  —  INDLVN  HISTORY  —  MRS.  6AFFIELD*S 
CAPnVITY  —  SHAYS'  REBELLION  —  WHEELER  THE  COUNTERFEITER  —  SINGU- 
LAR PLACE  OF  HIS    RETREAT. 

Dana,  in  territory  and  population,  is  ono  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the  county. 
It  was  incorporated  Feb.  18,  1801,  and  was  formed  from  the  south-westerly 
part  of  Petersham,  and  the  north-westerly  part  of  Hard  wick,  in  Worcester 
Coanty,  and  the  north-easterly  part  of  Greenwich,  in  Hampshire  County.  By 
nn  act  approved  by  the  governor,  Feb.  4, 1842,  a  small  part  of  Petersham  and 
Hardwick  were  annexed  to  the  town.  Its  boundaries  are.  Petersham  on  the 
north  ahd  east,  Hardwick  on  the  south,  Greenwich  and  Prc^cott  of  Hampshire 
Coanty  and  New  Salem  of  Franklin  County  on  the  west.  It  is  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys,  the  most .  important  of  which  arc  Swift  Siver,  which  fur- 
nishes valuable  water-power  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
east  branch  of  the  same  river  that  forms  the  south-west  border  of  the  town 
fdr  some  distance,  and  supplies  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  called  Pottapaug 
Pond,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Another  largo  pond  in  the 
iiorth  part  of  the  town,  called  Nceseponsett,  abounding  with  pickerel  and  other 
'fish,  is  a  favorite  resort  of  fishing-parties.  The  most  important  elevations  are 
Uiittlesnako  Hill  in  the  north  and  Pottapaug  Hill  in  the  south-western  part. 

•Tba geological  structure  id  gneiss,  associated  with  which  is  hornblende  slate. 
There  is  a  hill  composed  of  steatite  or  soapstonc,  where  a  quarry  was  opened 
in  1852,  and  the  stone,  which  was  considered  of  a  very  good  quality,  was^  before 
the  construction  of  the  railroad^  teamed  to  West  Urookfieldand  Palmer  Depot. 
Amill  has  been  erected  on  Swift  River,  below  the  village  of  North  Dana,  where 

'the  stone  is  worked  for  various  purposes,  while  the  waste  material  is  manufae- 

•tured  into  a  roofing  preparation. 

'   The  first  account  we  find  regarding  the  territory  included  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Dana,  is  that  of  a  lot  of  land  laid  out  to  Samuel  Sawver,  in 
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the  south-westerly  part  of  Niche waug  (Petersham),  and  represented  ssbeng 
on  the  road  to  Roadtown  (Shiitesbury).  This  was  about  the  year  1734.  It  is 
likely  that  the  first  settlement  made  on  the  temtory  of  Dana  of  any  great 
numbers,  was  on  and  about  the  common,  now  called  "^Dana  Common,"  and  a 
settlement  of  considerable  part  of  the  town  must  have  been  made  as  early  as 
175(>.  Of  the  action  of  the  early  settlers  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  any  authentic  records  as  to  the  number  who  participated  in 
that  struggle,  for  they  were  at  that  time  citizens  of  several  different  towns.  The 
early  settlers  whose  names  appear  among  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  are  Thomas 
Stimpson,  Jonathan  Parkburst,  Bezaleel  Amsden,  Ruggles  Spooner,  John 
Town,  Elijah  Babbitt,  Benjamin  Skinner,  Stephen  Johnson,  Stephen  Witt,  and 
there  were  undoubtedly  others.  No  reason  appears  on  record  why  the  few 
inhabitants  of  this  territory  wished  for  a  town  charter,  although  tradition  says 
that  it  was  principally  to  avoid  a  ministerial  tax,  in  which  they  were  obliged 
to  support  the  Gospel  without  receiving  its  benefits ;  but  the  more  reasonable 
stipposition  would  be  on  account  of  the  distance  to  the  centres  of  the  several 
towns  where  they  must  go  to  transact  all  town  business  and  attend  churdi. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  was,  at  one  time,  carried  on  quite  extensively,  being 
sown  in  April  or  May  and  harvested  early  in  August,  less  than  three  months  in 
possession  of  the  ground ;  but  its  cultivation  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the  only 
evidence  of  this  former  important  industry  is  the  little  **  foot- wheels,"  hatchela, 
&c.,  now  sometimes  found  in  the  attics  of  the  bouses  of  the  older  inhabitants, 
or  their  children,  who  reside  on  the  old  homesteads.  A  venerable  man  of 
Athol,  Nathaniel  Foster,  eighty-four  years  old,  has  related  to  the  author  the 
process  of  preparing  flax  for  weaving  and  being  made  into  doth.  First,  he 
says,  using  present  tense,  **  the  flax  must  be  raised,  and  it  grows  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  height,  and  the  boys  find  plenty  of  labor  in  the  various  o^^erations 
attending  its  culture.  It  must  be  sowed ;  then,  as  it  grows,  it  must  be  weeded ; 
at  its  maturity,  when  it  changes  color  after  blooming,  it  must  be  pulied ;  then  it 
is  dried,  bound  in  bundles,  t;iken  to  the  barn  and  threshed ;  then  comes  tlie 
process  of  retting,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  farmers,  rotting,  which  conristo 
of  laying  it  in  the  field  again  for  some  weeks ;  after  this,  it  is  again  taken  to- 
the  barn,  where  it  goes  through  the  process  of  breaking  on  machines,  caHisd 
flax-brakes ;  it  then  is  swinged,  or  as  we  say,  swingled ;  next  it  is  hatcheled  on 
what  is  called  a  hatchel  or  heckel,  a  comb  of  long,  iron  teeth,  setflllinga 
circle  or  square.  The  men  and  boys  have  now  completed  their  work,  and  it  is 
turned  over  to  the  females ;  the  girls  now  take  it  and  spin  it  on  little  foot- 
wheels,  it  is  then  reeled  ofi*,  and  the  older  women  take  it  and  weave  it.** 

The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Francis  Dana,  who  interested  him- 
self in  procuring  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  although  -most  of  the  eariy 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Democrats,  and  Jndge  Dana  was  a  strong  Federal- 
ist, yet  the  name  of  the  town  was  never  changed,  as  was  the  neighboring  town 
of  Gerry  for  a  similar  reason. 
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Tbo.fint  town  meetiDg  was  warned  by  Daniel  Bigeluw,  Esq.,  of  Potersham* 
and  was  held  at  the  meeting-house,  March  17,  1801 ;  Jacob  Whipple  was 
chosen  inoderator ;  Joel  Auisden,  town  clerk,  and  Stephen  Johnson,  Bezalcel 
Amsden  and  Dr.  Jacob  Whipple,  selectmen.  Town  raeetiiigs  were  held  at  the 
old  meeting-house,  and  sometimes  at  the  school-house  on  the  Plain,  and  from 
1825  to  1840  they  were  held  alternately  ut  the  meeting-house  and  the  'house  of 
John  Gleason,  When  the  meetings  were  warned  at  the  meeting-house  they 
were  generally  adjourned,  immediately  after  the  org:inization,  to  the  tavern, 
where  they  could  have  fires,  and  also  plenty  of  something  warming  for  the 
inner  man. 

Among  the  leading  men  and  large  landholders  at  the  time  of  the  incorpora- 
tion were :  Jeremiah  Sibley,  Scth  Williams,  Joseph  Ilendrick,  Elkanah  lias- 
kins,  Joel  Amsden,  Bezaleel  Amsden,  Jacob  Amsden,  Daniel  Russell,  Oliver 
Harris,  John  Town,  Elijah  Town,  Icl)ai>od  Town,  Elijah  Babbitt^  James  Bab- 
bht,  Jacob  Whipple,  Simon  Whipple,  William  B;uicroft,  Benjamin  Skinner, 
Stephen  Johnson  and  others.  Jeremiah  Sibley  came  from  Sutton  and  located 
dn  what  is  now  Dana  Common,  where  he  bought  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Seth'  Willbnis  came  from  Easton,  and  wis  also  a  large  landholder.  Joseph 
Hendrick  owned  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  most  of  those  whose  names  are 
mentioned  possessed  large  farms.  The  number  assigned  to  all  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  ;towu  was  divided,  soon  after  the  incorporation,  was  one  hundred 
and  fourteen,  which  number,  probably,  constituted  the  legal  voters. 

Although  no  accounts  are  given  of  Indian  inhabitants,  yet  it  is  evident  that 

Ihis  territory^  was  fre.quented  by  them,  and  that  they  fished  upon  the  beautiful 

vSheets  of  water,  which  to  the  present  day  bear  the  names  they  bestowed  upon 

them,  for  around  these  ponds  are  found  the  relics  of  their  implc;ncnts,  and  also 

oin  the  sides  of  Pottapaug  Hill  have  been  found  the  mortars  where  they  pounded 

their  corn.     For  nearly  half  a  century  Dana  was  the  home  of  a  woman,  Mit. 

-  Eunice   Gaffield,   afterwards    Mrs.   Eunice  Pratt,   commpniy   called  '^Aunt 

Pratt,"  whose  adventures  among  the  Indians  would  form  a  thrilling  page  in  the 

annals  of  American  history.* 

■  i  )   ' 
.  I*.       .  ■•  . 

>^  As  Messrs.  Caleb  Howe,  IlilkiaU  Grout  and  Benjamin  GaffifeUl,  who  had  been  hoeing 

corn  in  the  meadow,  west  of  the  river,  were  retnrnin<;  home  a  little  before  sunset,  to  a 

place  called  Bridgman's  Fort,  they' were  fired  upon  by  twelve  Indians,  ^ho  had  aipbushed 

tbeif  path.  •  • 

^^Howe  was  on  horseback,  with  two  young  kids,  his  childrcp,  behind  him.    A  ball, 

which  bro3ce  his  thigh,  brought  him  to  the  ground.    His  horse  ran  a  few  rods  and  fell, 

likewise,  and  both  the  lads  were  taken.    The.  Indians  in  their  savage  manner,  coming 

D|>  to  Howe,  pierced  bis  body  with  a  spear,  tore  ofi*  his  scalp,  stuck  a  hatchet  in  bis 

head.  Slid  left  him  in  this  forlorn  condition.    Grout  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 

unhurt.    But  Gaffield,  in  attempting  to  wado  thfougli  the  tiver,  at  a  certain  place  which 


.  '  Xarrativo  of  the  captivity  of  Mis.  Jemima  Howe,  taken  M^  the  Indians  at  Hinsdalei  N.  H., 
inly  :27i  175S.  , 
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was  indeed  fordable  at  that  time,  was  nnfortanatel}*  drowned.  Flushed  with  the  soo- 
cess  thpy  had  met  with  here,  the  savnges  went  directl}'  to  Bridgman's  Fort.  There  was 
no  man  in  it,  and  only  three  women  and  some  children,  Mrs.  Jemima  Uowe,  Mrs.  Sub- 
mit Grout,  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Gafficld. 

*^  Their  husbands,  I  need  not  mention  again,  and  their  feelings  at  this  juncture  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe.  They  had  heard  the  enemies'  guns,  but  knew  not  what  iiad 
happened  to  their  friends.  Extremely  anxious  for  their  safety,  they  stood  longing  to 
embrace  them,  until  at  length,  concluding  from  the  noise  they  heard  without  that  some 
of  them  were  come,  they  unbarred  the  gate  in  a  hurry  to  receive  them ;  when  To !  to 
their  inexpressible  disappointment  and  surprise,  instead  of  their  husbauds,  in  rushed  a 
immber  of  hideous  Indians,  to  whom  they  and  their  tender  offspring  l)ecame  an  easy 
prey ;  and  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  expect,  but  either  an  immediate  death*  or  a 
long  and  doleful  captivity. 

"  The  latter  of  these,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  turned  out  to  be  the  lot  of  these 
unhappy  women,  and  their  still  more  unhappy,  because  more  helpless  children.  .Mrs. 
Gafllcld  had  but  one,  Mrs.  Grout  had  three,  and  Mrs.  Howe  seven.  The  eldest  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  was  eleven  years  old,  and  the  3*oungest  but  six  months. 

^^  The  Indians,  (she  says)  having  plundered  and  put  fire  to  the  fort,  we  marched,  as 
near  as  I  could  judge,  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  woods,  where  we  encamped  for  the 
Bight." 

Mrs.  Howe  continues  her  narrative  of  their  trearisomc  march  until  all  airived 
in  safety  at  St,  John's,  and  says :  *^Our  next  roovemont  was  to  St.  Francois, 
the  metropolis,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to  which  the  Indians,  who  held  us  captive, 
belonged.  Soon  after  our  arrivalat  that  wretched  capital,  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  the  chief  sachem,  and  some  principal  warriors  of  the  St.  Fniu9ois  trilie, 
was  convened ;  and  after  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occa:»ions  were  over,  I 
was  conducted  and  delivered  to  an  old  squaw,  whom  the  Indians  told  me' I 
must  call  mother."  This  narrative  is  taken  from  the  **  American  Preceptor,* 
published  in  1802.  The  remainder  of  the  story  relates  only  to  the  experience 
of  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  children,  she  having  been  separated  from  the  other  cap- 
tives at  St.  Frangois.  Mrs.  GafEeld  was  sold  to  the  French  and  by  them  to 
the  English,  and  afler  a  captivity  of  seven  years  was  returned  to  her  native 
laud.  She  came  to  Hardwick,  now  Dana,  to  reside,  where  her  child,  who  had 
lived  to  manhood  with  the  Indians  came  to  visit  bis  mother,  but  refused  to 
remain  in  civilized  life,  preferring  his  savuge  mode  instead.  People  came  from 
a  long  distance  to  see  the  old  lady,  at  her  homo  in  Dana,  and  hear  her  relate 
her  Indian  experience.  The  dreams  of  the  barbarities  which  she  bad  witnessed 
and  suffered  followed  her  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  she  would  start  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  raise  the  war- whoop  of  the  savages,  while  her 
sleep  was  disturbed  by  fearful  visions,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  awaken  the  whole 
household.     She  died  about  the  year  1825,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  yeare. 

The  woods  of  Dana  seem  to  have  prtived  a  secluded  retreat  for  those  desir- 
ing to  evade  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  the  early  history  of  the  place,  for  here 
Daniel  Shays,  the  leader  of  the  *"  Shays  EebelUou,'*  bad  an  encompaient  for 
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recrniting,  abont  one-half  a  mile  south-west  of  Dana  Common,  where,  at  one 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  had  turo  thousaDd  men  in  camp.  Here,  also,  was  the 
cave  of  the  notorious  Glazier  Wheeler,  a  celebrated  maker  of  counterfeit  aihrcr 
money.  His  cave  was  situated  on  tbe  bank  of  Swift  River,  near  what  is  now 
the  village  of  North  Dana.  This  cave  was  entered  onlj  from  the  river,  where 
Wheeler  could  step  out  of  his  boat  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  At  one  end 
was  a  -large  hollow  tree,  which  served  as  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  It 
is  stated  that  the  way  in  which  it  was  discovered,  was,  that  one  night  some 
coon-hunters  were  passing  the  place,  when  they  saw  smoke  issuing  from 
this  tree,  and  were  so  badly  frightened  that  they  thought  the  Devil  waa 
there,  or  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming.  The  next  day  they  rallied 
help  and  made  an  investigation,  when  Wheeler's  furnace  was  discovered, 
and  all  tbe  tools  and  implements  for  making  counterfeit  dollars.  This  waa 
undoubtedly  the  place  visited  by  the  notorious  Stephen  Burroughs,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  his  life.  He  describes  Wheeler  as  being  a  man  of  slender  con- 
stitution, of  threescore  years  of  age,  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  trying  to 
make  counterfeit  coin  that  would  pass  without  detection.  Wheeler  was  arrested 
soon  after  the  conviction  of  Burrouglis,  was  tried  at  Northampton,  and  both 
were  in  prison  at  the  same  time.  An  old  cellar-hole  near  the  railroad  in  North 
Dana,  now  marks-  the  spot  where  Wheeler's  house  once  stood,  and  the  plow 
of  the  farmer  has  turned  up,  occasionally,  the  counterfeit  coins  which  his  fnv- 
oace  produced. 
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CHUltCH  HISTGRT — BAPTISTS  —  UNIVERSALISTS — ORTHODOX  CONOREGATIOXAIi  — 

METHODISTS  —  OTHEH      DEX03IINATIOX8  —  SCHOOLS  —  PATRtOTIO     RECORD 

TH£  GREAT  REBELLION  —  EARLY  3IANUFACTURE8 — NORTH  DANA  VILLAGE -i- 
POP^gLATIO^—  SINGULAR  EPIDEMIC  —  A  YEAR  OF  SCARCITY  —  PUBLIC  OFFICERS 
—  tMIKENT  HEN, 

*  The  first  rcligiousorganizalion  in  town  was  that  of  the  Baptist  .Church,  their 
meeting-house  being  removed  from  the  south  part  of  Petersham  to  Dana  Com- 
mon in  the  last  years  of  the  last  or  the  first  years  of  the  present  century.  This 
society  continued  to  exist  and  maintain  religious  ordinances  until. about  1830, 
when  It  became  extinct  as  an  organization.  ■  Some  of  thq  members  of  that 
church  were  afterwards  found  in  North  Dana  and  the  west  part  of  Petersham  ; 
'ihey  formed  a  branch  of  the  Athol  church,  and  at  a  later  day  organized  into  an 
Independent  church,  which  is  ihc  Baptist  Church  at  Petersham  at  the  present 
time.  Other  members  of  the  old  church  traveled  further  south  and  formed  a 
•Baptist  church  in  Uardwick.  -The  original  meeting-house  of  the  old  church 
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afterwards  became  the  property  of  individuni  proprietors,  and  was  used  hy  the 
Univcrsalists  and  others  until  1842,  when  it  wa^  purchased  by  the  town  and 
converted  into  a  town  ball  and  school-house,  for  which  purpose  it  has  over 
since  been  used.  Among  the  leading  members  of  this  church  were  Thomas 
Stimf)sdn,  Elkanah  Rogers,  Jonathan  Parkhurst,  Benjamin  Skiuner,  Calvin 
Bryant  and  Abijah  Sibley.  Parkhurst  and  Stimpson  wore  veterans  of  the 
Revolution.  Elder  Jacob  Whipple,  the  moderator  of  the  first  town  meeting, 
was  one  of  the  early  preachers  of  this  church.  In  1S05,  at  a  town  meeting,  it 
was  voted  to  have  Elder  Whipple  for  their  town  minister  for  one  year  ensuing, 
provided  it  could  be  without  cost,  and  it  was  also  voted  to  hivito  the  neighbor- 
ing iministers  to  give  eleven  days  preaching.  In  1816,  the  town  chose  a  con>- 
mittee  to  consult  Elder  Whipple  in  reference  to  his  preaching  for  the  town,  and 
some  years  the  town  voted  money  to  pay  the  minister,  a  small  sum,  ranging 
from  $100  to  $250.  The  laisit  Baptist  minister  who  preached  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Dana  was  David  Pease. 

A  few  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  a  young  man  cams  to 
Dana  in  the  capacity  of  a  school-teacher,  and  soon  commenced  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  universal  salvation.  This  person  was  Hosea  B.illou,  one  of  the 
founders  and  fathers  of  the  Universalist  denomination  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Ballon,  son  of  Hosea  Ballon,  in  his  ^Life"  of  his  father  says: 
**Th'e  first  place  in  which  Mr.  Ballon  engaged  permanently  as  a:  settled  minis- 
ter was  in  the  town  of  Dana,  Mass.,  in  1794-5."  The  society  was  not  able  to 
pay  for  an  engagement  which  should  occupy  him  the  whole  time,  and  therefore 
engaged  him  for  a  portion,  allowing  him  to  supply  societies  iu  Oxford  and 
Charlton,  Mass.,  a  part  of  the  time.  Owing  to  the  small  remunersition  received 
from  the  society  in  Dana,  he  .was  obliged  to  keep  school  during  the  week, 
besides  tilling  a  small  ])ortion  of  land.  While  residing  in  Dana,  he  liec*ame 
jicquainted  with  the  family  of  Stephen  Wa:?hburn  of  Williamsburg,  and  after 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  about  a  year,  and  when  twenty-five  j^ears  of  age^ 
be  married  their  youngest  daughter,  Ruth  Washburn.  Ho  lived  in  Panaaliout 
seven  years,  and  i*emoved  from  there  to  Barnard,  Vt.  Among  the  Universal- 
ist ministers  who  succeeded  him,  were  Joshua  Flagg,  James  Ba^bitt^  ilasseoa 
Ballon  (son  of  Hosea),  Lucius  Paige,  Jared  Bushuell  and  John  Willis.  The 
society  continued  for  many  years  with  varying  success.  No  regular  religious 
services  of  that  denomination  are  now  held. 

About  1832,  an  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  and  Society  was  formed 
in  Storrsville,  a  small  village  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  before  that  place 
was  annexed  to  Dana ;  it  was  established  by  Dr.  Storrs  of  New  Braintree,  aocl 
was  at  first  a  home  missionary  station,  being  sustained  in  part  by  the  missionary 
funds.  This  was  discontinued  in  1852,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  of  that  year 
an  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  and  Society  was  organized.  The  origiiud 
members  of  that  society  were.  Nathaniel  Johnson,  J.  J.  Perkins,  John  H. 
Fams worth,  L.   E.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  L.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Leonard  Fishttr, 
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Ooliath  Charles,  John  A.  StoDc,  Theodore  W.  Johnson*  Sciloqion  Bltdnncr 
and  Andrew  J,  Johnson.  Sov.  John  Keep,  who  was  the  bat  im^itor  of  the 
church  in  Storrsville,  was  settled  over  the  new  chureh,  and  continued  an  its 
pastor  until  1861,  His  successor  was  Rev.  William  Leonard,  who  was  settled 
in  August,  1861,  and  remained  as  pastor  three  years,  since  which  time  the 
church  has  had  no  settled  minister,  but  has  been  supplied  by  various  clei^'- 
men,  Sqv.  Henry  M.  Sogers  remained  one  year,  Rev.  William  Leonard  three 
years,  and  other  minidtcrs  have  been  Rev.  0.  Russell,  Rev.  Mr.  Soule  and  Rev. 
£.,P.  Gibl)s ;  the  pastor  now  acting  is  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Merritt.  The  present 
church  edifice  was  built  in  1853. 

The  pioneers  of  Methodism  visited  Dana  early  in  the  pre9ent  century.  Among 
the  early  preachers  of  this  denomination,  who  came  into  Dana,  were  Josbna 
Crowell  and  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow.  A  small  society  or  class  was  formed, 
among  the  members  of  which  were  Uriah  Doaue,  William  Tolman,  W.  Tplman, 
Jr.,  Benjamin  Woods  and  Eben^zer  Grosvcnor.  jSIinisters  of  the  Methodist 
church  do  not  appear  in  Dana  again  until  about  the  year  1831  or  1832,  when  a 
society,  called  the  Liberal  Congregational  Society,  employed  some  students  of 
Wilbraham  Academy  to  preach  in  Dana,  and  from  this  may  be  dated  the  estab- 
lishment of  Methodism  in  North  Dana,  and  hardly  a  year  has  passed  since  but 
what  that  denomination  has  had  preaching  in  the  iowiu  The  first  minister 
appointed  by  Conference  was  Elder  Erastus  Otis.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev, 
Thomas  Alartin,  who  preaches  at  North  Dana,  and  also  supplies  the  church  at 
South  Athol. 

About  the  year  1819,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Crossman  appeared  in  town, 
and  began  preaching  the  doctrines  of  a  sect  called  *^Christiaus.''  In  about  two 
years,  ho  had  gathered  into  his  fold  nearly. one  hundred  persons  of  Dana  and 
Greenwich,  but  after. he  left  the  organization  was  broken  up,  and  most  of  the 
niembers  united  with  the  existing  denominations.  Some  also  became  tinctured 
with  Shakerism,  which  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Petersham,  and 
Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Methodist  class,  turned 
Shaker,  and  wept  to  Harvard,  and  the  Grosvcuors  were  for  many  years  among 
the  leading  Shakers  of  Shirley. 

W^e  find  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  young  town  after  its  incorporation 
was  to.  raise  the  sum  of  $175  for  schooling,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  Ave 
sphoql  districts..  An  old  resident  of  the  town  states  that  during  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  town's  existence,  there  were  more  scholars  attending 
scbocl  than  now ;  then  the  school-houses  were  full,  all  the  boys  and  girls  attend- 
ing school  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1862,  the  town  raised 
IfiOO.  During  the  last  school  year  there  was  $700  appropriated,  which,  with 
the  school-fund,  dog-fund,  &c.,  made  the  total  receipts  for  the  schools  $955. 42» 
and  they  were  attended  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen  scholars.  The.  school 
committee  for  that  year  were  A.  J.  Nye,  Moses  T,  Enapp  and  Miss  M.  J. 
Richardson. 
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We  have  already  referred  to  the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Dana, 
who  participated  in  the  Revolution.  In  the  war  of  1812,  there  werd  in  service 
from  Dana,  Asa  Hoyt  and  Joseph  Simonds,  who  served  nearly  through  the 
war.  Capt.  Elisha  Foster  commanded  a  company  in  defence  of  Boston 
harbor,  but  how  many  men  from  this  town  were  imdcr  his  command  is  not 
known. 

When  the  dark  cloud  of  civil  war  hung  over  the  land,  and  the  cherished  insti- 
tutions of  a  free  people  were  in  danger,  Dana  responded  nobly  to  the  call  for 
troops,  sending  eighty-eight  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  defence  of  the  Gov<^m- 
ment,  under  the  various  calls  of  the  President,  while  thirteen  residents  bf  the 
town  enlisted  in  and  were  credited  to  other  places,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1865,  the  records  in  the  adjutant-generars  office  showed  a  surplus  of  ten 
men  to  the  credit  of  Dana.  Of  the  eighty-eight  that  enlisted,  seven  were  m 
the  naval  service ;  fourteen  died  of  disease  and  wounds  while  in  the  service, 
and  four  were  killed  in  action.  At  a  town  meeting  held  Oct.  14,  1861,  it  was 
voted  to  authorize  the  treasurer  to  borrow  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500  for  the 
support  and  relief  of  soldiers'  families ;  July  22,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  raise 
$1 ,000  by  taxation,  to  encourage  a  suflScicnt  number  of  recruits  required  to 
make  up  the  quota  of  this  town  ;  also,  voted  to  pay  each  recruit  $100  when  he 
is  mustered  into  the  United  States  service.  The  town  exi>endcd,  exclusive  of 
State  aid,  the  sum  of  $8,780  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  The  women 
of  the  town  also  were  not  behind  in  the  great  work,  for Oen.  Schonler  iti  his 
history  of  the  war  says :  "  The  ladles  of  Dana  did  their  fair  proportion  in  fur- 
nishing clothes  and  necessaries  for  the  soldiers.'' 

One  of  the  early  manufacturers  of  the  town  was  ApoIIos  Johnson,  who  cam^ 
to  Dana  about  the  year  1815  and  established  the  manufacture  of  pocket-books, 
which  was  carried  on  quite  extensively  for  some  time.  He  also  in  connection 
with  Italy  Foster  carried  on  the  tanning  business  for  many  years,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  distilling  of  cider-brandy,  from  cider  made  in  the  vicinity.  Ho 
introduced  the  making  of  straw-braid,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country 
who  started  the  palm-Icaf  hat  business.  One  of  the  first  articles  made  for 
market  was  potash,  which  was  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

The  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  has  been  a  leading  indiistry  of  the  town 
for  half  a  century;  the  plaiting  furnished  employment  to  the  women  of 
most  of  the  families  of  this  and  surrounding  towns.  The  first  to  engage  iii 
this  business  in  town  was  Apollos  Johnson.  The  palm-leaves  were  then  put 
out  whole  to  the  makers,  just  as  they  '^ere  imported  from  Cuba,  and  were 
split  with  pocket-knives,  and  then  plaited;  when  done  they  were  pressed 
by  rotary  machines  turned  by  hand ;  since  then  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  manner  of  splitting  the  leaf  and  finishing  up  the  bats.  The  next 
party  who  carried  on  the  business  in  town  was  James  S.  Brown,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  it  for  forty  years.  Among  others  who  have 'been  in  the  bnslnett 
are  Franklin  Lombard,  George  G.  Braman,  Jonathan  E.  Stone  &  Co.,  Bramao 
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&  Johnson,  Bussell  &  Jobpsoa,  Liudsey  &  Jobusou,  Setli  W.  Aui^doo,  J>oaii0 
&  Cbarles  and  Cbaries  F*  Gleoson. 

Tbe  business  is.  now  carried  on  extensively  by  Natbaniel  L.  Jobuspn, .  Efq.^ 
Orin  J*  Powers^  James  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  and  O.  H.  Goodman  &  Co..  In  1837« 
tbere  were  70,000  palm-leaf  bats  manufactured  in  town,  valued  at  $10,500, 
and  now  tbere  are  from  45,000  to  50,000  dozen  put  up  by  tboso  doing  business 
here,  i^mounting  iu  value,  according  to  tbo  report  of  tbo  lost  State  census,  to 
$44,800.  Tbcse  are  not  all  braided  in  town,  but  tbc  leaf  is  carried  from  here 
into  Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties  and  southern  V'crmpnt,  and  there  put 
into  families,  where  it  is  braided.  Tbc  bats  are  then  collected  and  brought  to 
Daoa  to  be  made  ready  for  market.  From  1859  to  18G7,  Sbaker  hoods  were 
largely  made  in  this  town  and  vicinity.  They  were  made  from  palm-leaf  by 
machinery.  During  the  time  they  ivere  most  largely  used,  Natbaniel  L. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  made  in  a  single  year  20,000  dozen,  valued  at  $60,000.  Very 
£^w  aro  made  now. 

Early  iu  the  history  of  the  town  a  dam  was  built  across  Swift  Biver,  at  what 
is  now  North  Da^a,  a  saw-mill  was  erected,  and  a  large  wooden  frame,  four 
stories  high,  which  was  intended  for  a  cotton  or  woolen  mill;  depression  ia 
business  coming. on,  this  frame  was  allowed  to  stand  unenclosed  for  several 
years,  and  was  fast  falling  to  the  ground,  when,  in  October,  1830,  Samuel  and 
John  Rockwood  conveyed  to  Daniel  Stone  six  acres  of  laud  with  one-half  the 
dam  and  water-privilege,  also  ouc-fourth  jxirt  of  a  piece  of  land  and  one-fourth 
^rt  of  the  saw-mill.  *  Mr.  Stone  built  a  grist  and  saw  }uill,  and  also  the  first 
bouse  among  those  now  standing  iu  North  Dana,  and  for  several  years  did  a 
good  business.  A  small  store  was  started  by  J.  S.  Brown,  several  more 
houses  were  put  up  and  the  place  was  called  Sionesville,  wbich  name  it  bore 
.until  the  estaljilisbment  of  a  post-ofScc,  in  1846,  wbgii  it  was  called  NorUi 
Dana.  This  village  has  been  the  seat  of  a  most  flourisbing  and  profitable 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  pianoforte  legs.  About  thQ  year  1840  Mr. 
Stone  sold  his  entire  mill  property  to  Mr.  Warren  Hale,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  Gilberts  of  Boston  in  tbc  manufacture  of  piano  legs. 
He  obtiiiped  a  contract  from  them  and  commenced  tbe  manufacture,  but  finding 
the  wprk  :to  Ue  very  slow  with  tbe  baud  tools  then  uscdt-he,  with  tbo  assistance 
of  Pr,  Allen  Goodman,  invented  a  machine  for  making  tbem,  and  they  took 
out  a.  patent  in  July,  1845.  A  great  revolution-  in  the  business  was  npw 
efi*ectcd,  for  a  man  with  one  of  tbese  machines  was  able  to  do  the  work  of  one 
hundred  men  wjtbout,  and  far  more  perfectly.  They  now  carried  on  the 
business  until  1850,  these  macbiue  legs  coming  into  general  use,  and  being 
^ipped»tp  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  where  pianofortes  were 
made.  In  1850,  Air..  Hale  sold  out  his  entire  interest  to  Messrs.  Stimpson  k 
Doane.  In  18549.  a.  iiew  company  was  organized,  with  tbe  firm-name :  of 
Johnson,  Stimpson  &  Co.,  with  a  working  capital  of  $21,000.  Tbe  members 
itf  the  coDQinany  were  George  T.  Johnson,  C.  N.  Stimpson,  Warren  Stimpson, 
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Wnimm  Stimpson,  Silas  F.  Lindscy,  Allen  Goodman  and  Nelson  Bodworth. 
The  company  wcro  burnt  out  in  December,  1856,  with  a  loss  exceeding 
$20^000,  partially  insured,  and  again  suffered  by  fire  in  October,  1857.  The 
company  was  dissolved  in  1859,  when  the  business  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Warren  Hale ;  it  was  continued  for  some  time  by  Messrs.  Hale,  J.  W.  Goodman 
and  A.  W.  Goodman,  and  is  now  carried  on  by  J.  W.  Goodman,  who  also 
makes  billiard-table  legs.  Jonathan  E.  Stone,  now  of  Erving,  also  manufac- 
tnred  pianoforte  legs  quite  extensively  in  North  Dana. 

The  New  England  Box  Company  is  now  doing  a  large  business.       ^        ^    ' 

The  population  of  Dana  at  different  periods  has  been  as  follows :  — ^  1810, 
625;  1820,664;  1830,623;  1840,691;  1850,  842;  1855,  824;  1860,876; 
1865,  789;  1870,  758;  1875,  760. 

The  census  report  of  1875  gives  the  number  of  farms  as  118,  valued  at 
$185,423.     There  were  182  houses  occupied  by  197  families. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  was  $302,106,  of  which  $225,595  was  real  estate, 
and  $76,511  personal  property. 

The  products  of  manufactures  amounted  to  $115,510,  and  of  agriculture  to 
$73,043. 

There  were  four  establishments  producing  sawed  lumber  valued  at  $29,750; 
palm-leaf  goods  to  the  value  of  $44,800,  and  pianoforte  and  billiard^table  legs 
amounting  to  $31,000. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lindscy,  85  years  of  age,  and  who  was  in  active  practice  about 
twenty-five  years  in  Dana,  is  the  oldest  man.  ISfartha  Johnson,  relict  of 
Nathaniel  Johnson,  88  years  of  age,  is  the  oldest  woman. 

Marshall  L.  Lindsey,  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Daniel,  is  the  present  physiciaa 
(allopathist). 

In  1841  a  union  church  was  buiH  in  North  Dana  on  land  donated  by  Warren 
H.  Amsden. 

The  railroad  from  Springfield  to  At  hoi  passes  through  North  Dana,  where 
there  is  a  depot,  two  stores,  union  church,  public  kill,  recently  built  by  Swift 
River  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and  about  dixty  dwellings. 

At  Dana  there  aro  two  stores,  a  Congregational  Church  and  town  hall. 

In  1809-10  the  town  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  called  the  spotted  fever.  It 
baffled  medical  skill,  and  carried  oflf  many  of  the  prominent  citizen^,  adaong 
whom  were  Tilly  Foster,  Simeon  Gleason  and  Jonathan  Whittemore,  who  was 
the  first  person  attacked  and  lived  only  alK>ut  twelve  hours.  Forty  to  fifty 
persons  died  from  this  disease  in  Dnna.  At  first  it  was  called  by  the  wags  of 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Barre  and  Petersham  the  Dana  fever;  it,  however, 
soon  spread  into  those  towns,  producmg  the  greatest  consternation  and  terror 
among  the  inhabitants.  A  remedy  was  finally  found  in  French  brandy,  which 
was  given  the  patients  in  very  largo  doses  when  first  attacked. 

In  181G,  Indian  corn  was  almost  entirely  destroyfd,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  great  frosty  but  Dana  had  an  abundant  crop  of  rye,  and  her  ncighliors  6f 
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Peterriiain,  Barre  and  Hurdwick  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  prudttcUon 
of  the  soil  of  Dana  for  bread,  and  ridicule  of  "little  Dana"!  was  tbortaflor 
nercr  heard. 

'iSSmo/or.— Nathaniel  L.  Johnson,  1873-4. 

Sepreseniativea. — Nathaniel  Williams,  1811-12-27-29;  Ste[dien  Johnson, 
1813 ;  Apollos  Johnson,  1823 ;  Ephniim  Whipple,  Esq.,  1830 ;  Reuben  Sibley, 
1831 ;  Italy  Foster,  1833-39, 1811-42 ;  JohnGlcaspn,  1834 ;  Nathaniel  Johnson, 
1835;  JohnTownc,  183G;  Nathan  Stone,  1837;  Benjamin  Richardson,  1847; 
Daniel  Stone,  1849-51 ;  Leonard  Doane,  1852;  Orzon  Towno,  1853;  AHiert 
Amsden,  1854 ;  Nathaniel  L  Johnson,  1857-60-71 ;  Allen  Guodqiauj  18G4. 

Consdiutional  Convention. — Samuel  H.  Richanlson,  1853. 

I^non  Clerks.^JoeX  Amsden,  1801-4;  Elkanah  Haskins,  18057^;  Abicil 
.  Birmenter,  1807-9;  Stephen  Johnson,  1810-11;  Ephraim  Whipple,  1812-13 
and  1818-28 ;  Justice  Woods,  1814-17,  1836;  Dr.  Joseph  Gidding*,  1829-35; 
*  Apollos  Johnson,  1837 ;  Italy  Foster,  1838-39-40 ;  Frank  Lombard,  1841 ; 
Hiram  A.  Meacham,  1842-45,  1847-50;  Daniel  Russell,  18J6;  George  T. 
Johnson,  1851-56,  1859-60;  M.  J.  Hillman,  1857-58;  David  L/Richards, 
1861  to  and  including  1879. 

Toum  Officers^  1879. — Ezra  Comee,  Charles  N.  Doano,  Nehcmiah  H. 
Doubleday,  selectmen ;  David  L,  Richards,  treasurer ;  Moses  T.  Knapp,  Miss 
M.  X  RichardsQn,  £dwin  C.  Haskins,  school  committee. 

The  valuation  in  1879  was  $265,066.     Pulls,  209.     Houses,  176. 

^Stephen  Johnson,  whose  name  so  often  api)ears  in  thjs  history,  was  a  remark- 
able man.  He  received  a  commission  as  juHico  of  the  peace  soon  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  and  held  it  until  his  death.  In  politics  ho  was  a 
Jackson  Democrat,  in  religion  a  Univei*snlist.  He  wtis  a  soldier  in  tbo  war 
of  the  Rbvolution,  and  died  Dec.  2,  1855,  aged  85  years.  The  following 
obituary  notice  was  written  by  his  friend,  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  and  published 
soon  after  his  death : — 

^^Not  only  as  a  Christian  and  a  Universalist,  is  Mr.  Johnson's  memory  precious  and 
honorable,  but  also  on  account  of  the  moral  character  he  sudtained.  As  a  husband,  a 
father,  a  brother,  a  relative,  and  a  member  of  commuuity,  all  will  \bear  testimony  to 
bis  worth.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  penetration  of  mind ;  could  sec  through  a 
subject  at  a  glance ;  and  had  the  most  wonderful  faculty  of  cmbod3'ing  the  whole  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  express  in  a  single  sentence  what  it  would  require  others  no  little 
labor  to  explain ;  and  this  he  would  do  iu  such  a  peculiar  way  as  even  to  give  a  sort 
of  electric  shock  to  those  who  listeneil.  He  delighted  greatly  iu  the  Republican  princL 
pies  of  our  government,  and  free  institutions :  and  was  one  of  the  few,  who  by  their 
service,  contributed  to  the  independence  of  our  country,  who  have  lived  so  long  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  laliors." 

Among  the  original  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inhabitants,  there  were  many 
men,  good  and  true,  and  their  names  are  cherished  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Daniel  Stone,  Esq.,  says : — 
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^^My  flftther  came  to  Nortb  Dana  in  1804,  three  years  after  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. He  bought  of  Daniel  Gould,  one  of  the  114  inhabitants,  100  acres  and 
continued  to  add  to  it,  until  at  his  death  he  died  seized  of  500  acres  all  adjoining;  Ho 
had  a  great  anxiety  for  many  years  that  the  water  of  Swift  River  should  be  put  to  some 
manufacturing  use,  and  from  this  fact  commenced  the  building  of  the  village  at  North 
Dana.** 

Theodore  W.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Dana,  moved  to  Worcester  a  few  years 
ago,  and  bis  son,  Theodore  S.,  attorney-at-law,  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
aids  of  Got.  Talbot.  His. son  Charles  R.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Colle^,  has 
lately  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  county.  Dana  has  sent  forth  from 
her  little  territory  many  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  business  world. 
Tbo  Amsdcns  of  Athol  are  of  Dana  stools,  and  many  have  gone  West.  Among 
those  who  have  been  zealous  workers  to  promote  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Dana  are  the  members  of  the  Goodman  family ;  the  Hales ;  the  Liudseys ; 
Daniel  Stone,  Esq. ;  the  Stimpsons;  and  Nathaniel  L.  Johnsoo,  Esq.,  whdjs 
one  of  the  directors  of  Barre  National  Bank,  and  Yice-Pre'sident  of  Barre 
Savings  Bank ;  and  there  are  n!iany  other  citizens  who  have  displayed  energy 
and  enterprise.  There  are  also  numbers  of  thrifty  farmers  within  the  limits  of 
the  town  of  Dana. 

The  thanks  of  the  author  are  cordially  exteodcd  to  Daniel  Stone,  Esq.,  for 
the  use  of  bis  mauuscrii^ts,  and  for  much  historical  information;  also  to 
Hon.  N.  L.  Johnson,  for  very  valuable  aid  in  obtaining  facts  foir  this  the 'first 
published  history  of  Dana.  And  to  all  others  who  have  rendered  assistance 
and  furnished  information,  the  author  is  gi*ateful. 

1  : 
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The  precise  date  of  first  occupation  by  whites  of  the  territory  now  called 
Douglas,  is  not  known,  but  is  presumed  to  have  been  as  early  as  1715.  Most 
ot  .the  first  settlers  came  from  Sherbum,  and  the  rest  from  Natick ;  the  whole, 
however,  reckoned  themselves  as  of  the  former  place,  and  their  youthful  settle- 
ment wi|s  only  called  "New  Sherburn  "  for  oiapy  years.  The  present  name  of 
Douglas  was  given  in  1746,  in  compliment  to  Dr.  William  Douglas  of  Boston, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  honor  implied,  gave  the  new  town  $500  (old 
tenor)  for  a  permanent  school  fund.  This  fund  remains  to  the  present  time. 
,  As  now  limited,  this  town  covers  thirty-three  square  miles,  or  twenty-one 
thousand  acres.  On  the  north  it  has  Oxford,  Sutton  and  Uxbridge;  on.thp 
east,  Sutton  and  Uxbridge ;  with  Burrillvillc,  S.  I.,  on  the  south  ;  and  Thomp- 
son, Conn.,  and  Webster,  Mass.,  on  the  west.  The  direct  distance  from 
Boston  is.  forty-five  miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  well  varied,  and  fully 
watered.  .  •^Bald  Hill "  rises  to  seven  hundred  and  eleven  feet  altitude,  **  Wal- 
lum  Pond  Hill**  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet^  ''Jlouat  Daniel'*  to 
s^ven  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  Wallum  Pond  covers  one  hundred  and  fifty 
seres  within  the. town,  lying  in  the  south-west ;  Bad-luck  Pond,  in  the  west,  has 
one  hundred  and  ten  ncres ;  Reservoir  Pond,  also  in  the  west,  four  hundred  acres ; 
and  Manchaug  Pond,  in  the  north,  ninety-three  acres  inside  the  boundary  line. 

The  geological  structure  is  granitic,  heavily  covered  with  drift,  and  with 
occasional  metallic  veins,  none  of  which  pay  fc^r  working.  The  business  of 
qaorrying  is  profitable,  however,  and  great  quantities  of  superior  building 
stone. are  cut  and  c^ied  far  and  wide.  The  soil  is  generally  excellent,  and 
farming  is  almost  everywhere  remunerative ;  the  whole  territory,  hpwever,  is 
farirop  being  subdued.    The  famous  "* Douglas  Woods"  lie  in  the  western 
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section,  occupying  some  six  thousand  acres,  generally  with  heavy  timber 
growth,  but  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Near  the  nortbeni  line,  just  within 
the  township  of  Sutton,  is  a  wild,  uninhabitable  district  called  "* Purgatory y** 
being  a  fearful  gorge  or  chasm  in  the  rocks,  often  seventy  feet  deep,  and  not 
more  than  fifty  wide,  in  which  ice  often  remains  through  the  summer. 

This  town  lies  in  the  district  once  tenanted  chiefly  by  the  Nipmuck  Indians, 
who  frequented  all  the  valley  of  the  Blackstoue  Kiver.  Frequent  discoveries 
of  arrow-heads  and  other  stone  implements  are  made,  and  it  appears  plain  that 
these  peculiarly  peaceable  Indians  lived  very  amienl>ly  with  the  whites  till  the 
great  war  of  1675,  each  party  seeming  to  pay  singular  regard  to  the  rights  and 
necessities  of  the  other. 

The  general  elevation  above  the  nearer  river  valleys  is  considerable,  giving 
the  town  a  free  and  very  pure  atmosphere,  highly  conducive  to  health  and  com- 
fort. The  population  has  increased,  from  the  first,  in  a  way  that  clearly 
betrays  this  fact,  as  we  see  by  the  following  statement,  showing  the  successive 
figures  of  the  census  since  1790:  1700,  l,07d;  1800,  1,0^$^;  1810,  1,142; 
1820,  1,375;  1830,  1,742;  1840,  1,617;  1850,  1,878;  18i60,  2,442;  1875, 
2,202. 

The  **New  Grant,''  as  this  township  was  so  long  entitled,  was  at  first  athtot 
of  four  thousand  acres,  granted  to  the  town  of  Sherbum  in  reparation  of  Ih'^ir 
loss  by  the  setting  off  seventeen  of  their  families  to  Framingham  in  1700. 
Fifteen  years  after  they  obtained  three  thousand  acres  more,  and  soon  purchased 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  acres  besides.  All  this  was  divided  to  the  settled 
inhabitants.  Before  1730,  twenty  proprietors  had  secured  another  grant  to 
them,  privately,  of  four  thousand  fiVo  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres  near  the 
comer  of  Connecticut.  Afterward,  there  were  numerous  lesser  grants  to 
diflferent  parties,  all  these  sufiicing  together  to  cover  the  whole  tdwnship.  The 
first  white  settler  was  Ephraim  Iliil;  and,  1721,  the  town  gave  him  twenty 
acres  on  account  of  this  fact. 

From  1715  to  1735  the  chief  concern  of  the  settlement  seems  to  have  been 
the  allotment  of  their  extensive  wild  lands,  a  ta^k  of  much  complication,  and 
hot  a  little  tedious.  It  did  not  simplify  it  to  have  considerable  shares  of  the 
property  owned  in  Sherburn  (now  Sheiborn)  and  in  IloUiston,  both  which 
towns  were  pretty  vigorous  in  their  movements  in  the  premises.  Bat  a  ques- 
tion of  far  greater  moral  breadth  was  before  them  by  this  time.  In  1748* 
we  find  the  townsmen  of  Douglas  agitating  a  debate  as  to  whether  all  free-^ 
holders,  that  is,  owners  of  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  were  entitled  to  the  right 
of  snfirage.  It  cmhrf)iled  the  town  for  a  whole  year,  led  to  the  annuIliDg  of 
everything  done  at  one  town  meeting,  and  required  the  action  of  the  Geileral 
Court,  and  a  board  of  referees  under  it,  before  it  finally  came  to  rtet«  The 
ultimate  decision  seems  to  have  been  thai  the  property  qualification  alone  wai 
not  snfiicient  to  confer  the  privilege  of  voting. 

As  the  main  street  in  Douglas  formed  part  of  the  direct  route,  from  New 
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York  aad  the  towns  of  Connecticat  to  Boston,  it  very  early  became  a  fiunoiis 
stage*rDate»  and  several  hotels  were  kept  in  constant  business,  in  which  one  or 
two  yet  continue,  biit  the  most  have  found  other  uses.  A  principal  one  was 
at  the  Centre,  kept  by  Paul  Dudley,  another  near  the  Loircr  Village  factory, 
and  a  rather  notable  one  on  the  **  Caleb  Hill  place,**  where  the  house  is  still 
preserved  in  all  its  old  and' interesting  arrangements. 

It  would  be  a  great  oversight  if,  even  in  a  short  sketch  like  this,  the  port 
taken  by  this  little  town  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  were  not  fittingly  noticed. 
A  preliminary  fact  of  great  imi>ortance  is,  that  in  that  day  the  available  popula- 
tion was  not  quite  three  hundred.  Yet  the  town  kept  seventy-five  men  in 
the  army  nearly  or  all  the  time  of  the  war.  In  1774  the  seventh  JMassachusctts 
regiment  was  apportioned  to  this  town,  together  with  Mcndon,  Uxbridge, 
Northbridge  and  Upton.  When  the  convention  met  at  TTorcester,  Aug.  19, 
1774,  to  consideir  the  state  of  the  country,  Douglas  was  represented  by  Samuel 
Jennisoii,  who  was  a  member  of  two  important  committees,*— -on  public  affiiirs 
and  on  resolutions.  It  was  he  who  bore  the  celebrated  request  of  this  conven- 
tion to  the  judges  of  the  sitting  courts,  that  they  would  not  farther  cooperate 
with  Parliament  against  the  people.  He  delivered  his  message  with  great 
spirit,  and  was  able  to  bring  back  an  assurance  of  ready  compliance  from 
tweuty-one  of  the  whole  number  of  judges.  Somewhat  later,  Oct.  7,  1774, 
Mr.  Jcnnison  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Salem,  and  was 
concerned  in  that  remarkable  message,  forwarded  to  Oov.  Gage,  in  which  the 
Congress  informed  him  that  **  the  fortress  commanding  the  South  entrance  to 
'  the  town  of  Boston  must  be  demoHs/ied^  and  the  pass  restored  to  it»  natoml 
State.**  This  measure,  though  audacious  to  the  last  degree,  was  not  in  advante 
df  the  general  sentiment  iu  Douglas  and  her  sister  towns ;  and  this  was  shown 
by  the  warm  sut)port  given  to  Mr.  Jcnnison  by  his  constituency,  who  not  Onlj 
approved  his  course,  but  returned  him  to  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  February  following. 

When  the  war  actually  came,  the  town  was  ready.     In  1775  they  had  a 
grand  muster,  in  January,  when  a  corps  of  minute-men  were  chosen,  and  would 
kive  been  paid,  but  who  refused  all  compensation.     A  little  later,  when  the 
'oppUBSsed  people  of  Boston  fiualiy  were  allowed  by  Gage  to  flee  from  the  city, 
Dohgtds opened  her  arms,*  as  did  other  towns  about  her,  and  entertained  and  pro- 
tected twenty- two  of  the  refugees  till  they  could  provide  for  themselves.     When 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received,  it  was  approved  by  the  town  with- 
'outa  vote  against  it;  while,  to  show  that  they  meant  what  they  said;  they 
'  voted  an  immediate  supply  of  entrenching  tools  for  the  army,  a  half  dozen 
'"^ch  of  several  different  kinds.    In  fact,  at  this  time,  and  all  through  the  later 
M!ages  of  affairs,  this  community  was  always  ready  and  faithful,  even  generous 
in  its  patriotism,  and  no  instance  appears' in  which  they  hesitated  over,  or 
showed  opposition  to,  any  of  the  outcomiug  measures,  or  other  results  of  the 
-  tedibus  conttet.   . 
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Tn  a  single  instnnco  docs  tho  last  stntcmcnt  rcqtiiro  some  qualificntjoii.  In 
1784-5,  arrivctl  the  ctilraination  of  tho  effect  of  the  first:  influtiou  of  the 
nationa]  currency,  which  had  l)ecn  so  necessary  a  measure  for  carrying  on  tho 
activities  of  the  war.  Then  came  that  sure,  inevitable,  but  always  painful  and 
terribly  obscure  process,  never  yet  avoided  in  like  case,  tho  final  division 
and  distribution  of  lo.sses  among  the  people.  Of  course  it  had  to  bo  donoby 
stages:  the  first  failures  were  for  largo  amounts,  and  these  liabilities  were 
slowly  spread  out  over  the  lenglh  and  breadth  of  the  population.  Every  man 
who  held  a  dollar  of  government  credit  must  meet  his  duo  percentage  of  loss, 
and  this  could  never  bo  known  or  calculated  beforehand.  Ilenco  the  number 
of  attempts  tp  collect  the  full  amount  of  debts  was  prodigious,  for  nothing 
seemed  to  show  creditors  that  they  and  their  debtors  were  certainly  doomed 
to  share  tho  loss  between  them.  Tho  people  wero  unaccustomed  to  any  such 
syiBtem  of  dividend,  and  neither  debtor  nor  creditor  was  satisfied.  No  ono 
could  abide  tho  thought  of  a  depreciation  of  currency ;  and  whilQ  they  insisted 
that  tho  "Continental"  dollar  was  a  dollar  still,  they  of  course  thought  that 
salaries  and  foes  had  risen  oppressively,  not  making  allowance  for  any  change 
of  market  values.  Thus  the  number  of  suits  for. debt  increased  like  Ibe 
multiplying  of  tho  locusts:  in  1784  moro  than  two  thousand  actions  wore 
entered  in  Worcester  County,  then  containing  less  than  fifty  tbous:^nd  poQplo. 
In  1785  there  were  seventeen  hundred.  Lands  and  goods  w:cre  seized  on 
cxecutirm  ;  but  nobody  had  tho  means  to  buy,  and  tho  sacrifices  were  appalling. 
The  courts  saw  no  uso  in  delaying  tho  process,  and  refused  to  suspend  judg- 
ments ;  the  lawyers*  ofEces  wero  thronged ;  and  finally  tho  sufferers,  after 
ineffectual  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  thp  courts,  resolved  that  such  oppressive 
proceedings  should  go  no  further.  For  this  purpose  they  adopted  a  course, 
common  enough  in  the  turbulent  populations  of  Europe,  but  which  looks  strangely 
absurd  to  us  in  theso  days  of  bettor  understanding.  They  rallied  ip  open 
revolt,  and  marched  to  tho  siege  and  suppression  of  tho  sittings  of  coui:t,  first 
in  September  and  again  in  December,  1786,  when  they  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  session  in  Worcester  in  both  cases.  In  the  next  January  the  court  sot 
again,  and  Gov.  Bowdoin*s  soldiers  convinced  the  malcontents  that  the  law  was 
and  would  bo  higher  than  the  mob,  and  stronger  than  insurrection.  This  was 
under  the  notorious  Daniel  Shays ;  and  thus  we  identify  this  dangerous  move- 
ment as  the  meraorablo  **  Shays  Rebellion.'* 

This  arch-rioter  seems  not  to  have  lived  in  Douglas  personally ;  but  be  had 
many  supporters  hereabout,  and  on  one  occasion  incited  them  to  a  bloody  fight 
with  tho  town  officers  at  Iliirs  tavern,  whcro  they  rescued  a  herd  of  cattle  that 
had  been  seized  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  This  appears  to  havo  been  tho  woiyt 
development  of  tho  rebellion  in  this  town.  Afterward,  in  1790,  the  people 
wero  so  well  quieted  that  they  very  readily  adopted  tho  new  State  Constitution 
submitted  to  them  on  the  eighth  day  of  May.  They  had,  indeed,  rejected  the 
first  Constitution,  offered  in  1788,  and  refused  to  send  a  representative  to. the 
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General  Court;  but  ibis  seems  not  to  bave  indicated  any  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty. 

Tbo  national  relations  of  this  town  cannot  lie  better  stimmed  up  tban  by 
adding  here  a  brief  note  of  its  action  in  tlie  war  of  secession.  Its  coutribtaion 
of  men  was  g^rcater  as  to  population,  and  of  money  was  larger  as  to  valuation, 
(ban  tboso  of  any  other  town  in  Worcesty  County.  In  the  five  years,  Douglas 
gave  a  total  of  $12,056.97  for  State  aid ;  and  for  the  other  war  purposes 
$30,734.36.  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  men  were  sent  to  the  field.  Tbirty- 
sjx  are  known  to  have  lost  their  lives.  Town  meetings  on  the  subject  liogan 
May  7,  1861,  and  continued  till  the  close  of  the  conflict,  with  every  sign  of 
popular  determination  to  sustain  the  national  integrity,  and  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  that  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  f  ithcrs  and  animated  them  in  tbo  days 
of  the  Bevolutionary  trial,  still  remained  warmly  glowing  in  the  bosoms  of  tbeir 
posterity. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FIRST     CHURCn     AXD     MtXISTER  —  CHURCH     IX     E.VST     DOUGL.VS  —  METHODIST 
.  :    CHURCHES — QUAKE  CS  —  CATHOLICS  —  PUBLIC  EDUCATIOX  —  THE  '"SQUADROX  " 
8T8TEM  —  CLUBS     AND     SOCIETIES  —  LOCAL     PRESS  —  ^UNUFACTURES  —  THB 
AXE  BUSINESS — OLD  FAIHLIES  AJST>  ANCESTRIES. 

Tub  first  minister  of  the  people  of  Douglas  appoaVs  to  have  been  Rer. 
William  Phipps,  who  was  formerly  settled  (or  ordained  or  installed,  as  all 
these  terms  seem  to  bo  quite  loosely  used)  over  their  Congregational  Chtirch, 
Hov.  11,  1717.  The  meeting-house  was  then  iuJecd  begun:  but  it  was  not 
in  a  really  finished  condition  till  at  least  forty-two  years  later,  or  in  1789. 
Yet  it  was  doubtless  occupied  in  1748;  for  the  spirit  of  the  people  then  did 
not  ajlpw  them  to  hesitate  about  divine  wor:?hip,  merely  because  paint  or 
pla3ter  might  happen  to  bo  wanting.  At  first,  Mr.  Phipps  was  engaged  for 
seven  years ;  but  by  17G1  the  plan  of  hiring  by  the  single  Sabbath,  or  b^  tbo 
"year,  was  adopted  In  preference.  .  Then  some  effort  was  made  to  reduce  tbo 
former  salary ;  but  the  minister  promptly  offered  the  altcrn?itivo  of  leaving  it 
.as  it  was  or  givipg  him  a  dismission.  For  a  time  the  question  buug  in  doubt, 
but  at  length  the  separation  took  place,  the  church  dismissed  the  pastor  and 
paid  him  £60  for  damages  on  account  of  removal. 

Mr.  Phipps  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  Stone,  and  he,  finding  it  hard  to 

.  collect  his  pay,  also  endeavored,  in  1789,  to  obtain  a  dismissal.     But  tho 

people  were,  averse  to  this,  being  largely  attached  to  their  minister;  and,  after 

a  lawsuit  had  failed  of  any  good  effect,  ho  submitted  a  plan  which  finally 

..cleared  up  .the  whole.     This  was  for  tho  town  to  buy  fjr  him  **the  Mr.  Whiting 
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place,''  on  convcyanco  of  which  to  him  be  gave  up  all  claim  to  salary,  and  agreed 
to  servo  for  the  next  ten  j'cars  at  least.  The  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  place 
put  in  his  possession,  April  I,  1792;  when  he  formally  released  the  town 
from  further  salary  grants  as  ho  had  agreed.  Yet  they  gave  him  £85 
that  3'ear,  and  something  every  year  after.  He  stayed  all  the  ten  years  ho  bad 
promised;  but  in  1805  became  convinced  that  his  people  saw  no  further 
usefulness  in  him,  and  therefore  obtained  a  separation. 

We  next  find  this  pulpit  in  charge  of  Rev.  David  Ilolman,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  who  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of  October,  1808.  The 
church  was  very  low,  only  twenty-seven  members  belonging.  lie  remained 
over  it  the  same  long  time  as  his  predecessor,  viz.,  thirty-fonr  years ;  baptizing 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons^  and  receiving  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
members.  He  saw  the  church  in  its  best,  and  perhaps  its  worst  days ;  for  by 
1842  a  period  of  great  depression  had  again  arrived,  and  he  was  destined  to 
the  same  fortune  as  those  before  him.  After  his  dismission  ho  still  lived  in 
town,  and  died  here,  Nov.  IG,  1866,  aged  eightj^-nino  years.  No  other  pastor 
of  the  same  long  continuance  has  appeared  since.  For  short  terms  the  peoplo 
have  had  the  ministrations  of  Kcvs.  John  T7.  Salter,  Gilbert  B.  Richardson, 
John  D.  Smith,  Francis  Dyer,  Amos  Holbrook,  J.  W.  C.  Pike,  W.  W.  Dow 
and  others.    The  last  named  remains  to  the  present  time. 

A  second  Congregational  church  was  org:inized  in  East  Douglas,  June  12, 
1834.  Twenty-uine  petitioners,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  made  up 
the  first  membership,  and  Rev.  John  Boardman  became  pastor  Feb.  25,  1885. 
Ho  died  in  1841,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Chauncy  D.  Rico,  December  7  of 
that  year.  Ho  was  dismissed  in  exactly  ten  years,  on  account  of  illrhealtb,  and 
Rev.  Joshua  L.  Maynard  took  his  place,  July  7,  1852.  After  moro  than 
eleven  j-ears,  he  left  in  turn,  his  successors  being  Rev.  S.  M.  Piymptoii  and 
Rev.  William  T.  Briggs.  The  former  died  in  about  a  year,  but  the  latter  is 
still  in  charge  of  this  society. 

A  Alethodist  church  was  formed  in  South  Douglas  in  1808,  who  built  tfao 
present  house  of  worship  at  that  time.  Elder  Pliny  Brett  was  pastor  till  1815, 
when  the  church  was  led  by  him  to  change  itself  to  a  church  of  *^  Reformed 
Methodists.**  It  was  afterward  ministered  to  by  Elder  Yates,  bnt  has'lAtely 
had  no  settled  pastor.  Another  Methodist  church,  of  the  same  persuasion, 
was  gathered  in  East  Douglas  in  1844,  over  which  Rev.  Solomon  P.  Snow  first 
had  charge.  lie  was  followed  by  Revs.  William  C.  Clark,  W.  D.  Jones, 
David  Mason,  S.  E.  Pike,  George  G.  Perkins,  S.  Leader,  S.  E.  Pike,  R.  S. 
Cobb  and  W.  Wilkie.  During  1866  the  church  l)ccamo  reckoned  with  the 
**  Wesleyan'*  wing  of  the  Methodist  body,  but  very  soon  after  was  reclaimed  to 
the  original  fold  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  whence  the  whole  departure  bad 
been  at  first.  Since  then,  in  1872,  a  new  and  commodious  honso  was  built  in 
the  centre  of  the  village. 

There  is  a  relic  of  an  old  society  of  Quakers  in  the  South  Village,  bat  no 
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records  relating  to  it  seem  to  exist.  Tlieir  vcncraUlts  bouso  was  a  lonely  oliject 
for  a  great  while,  and  w:is  reiiortcd  to  l>o  haunted.  It  was  finally  rcmoTed« 
and  the  ghosts  prohably  left  at  the  same  time.  Some  aver  Chat  the  spirits 
remained  in  the  building,  but  took  on  a  more  visible  and  tangible  form. 

A  Catholic  clmrch  was  opened  in  East  Douglas,  in  1865,  by  residents  tbcro 
and  in  Maiichang  Village.  They  had  long  before  met  in  the  Wbttin 
Tavern.  They  were  cared  for  by  Father  Slicridan,  and  afterward  by 
Father  O'Kccfe.  Later  they  had  the  services  of  Father  Moran«  and 
then  of  Father  Gngnier,  who  bought  and  e^tabli;$hed  a  parsonage.  Father 
Coullard  followed,  but  had  an  assistant  during  1878,  l)eing  in  failing  health. 
This  assistant,  ttev.  A.  Delphos,  succeeded  to  the  pistoratc  on  the  death  of  liis 
principal,  which  occurred  April  IG,  1879. 

In  reference  to  public  education  we  find  that  tliis  town  took  early  action, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  New  England  communities.  The  first  record 
appears  in  1748,  when  the  town  voted  that  a  school  should  bo  kept  three 
months  iii  the  summer  season.  In  all  probsibility  one  school-house  had  then 
been  built,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  one  in  the  Centre  Villajxe.  It 
was  then  almost  in  the  unbroken  woods,  and  the  children  made  daily  journeys 
to  it  that  would  appal  those  of  modern  times.  In  the  next  year  tho  three 
'months  schooling  was  made  six.  By  1750  they  voted  to  sell  ^'yo  school  lot" 
at  auction,  and  a  year  later,  to  invest  tho  money.  When  1752  came;  tlicy 
appropriated  £2  2:^.  8J.  to  support  tho  school,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
kind  found  elsewhere  at  that  day,  that  moved  about,  holding  sessions  here  and 
there,  like  a  circuit  court.  The  year  1754  made  the  grant  £G,  and  1757 
carried  it  up  to.  £10.  -  ' 

The  town  was  districted  into  five  "squadrons'*  in  the  year  17G4,  because  it 

was  desired  to  e:?tablibh  military  drill  and  keep  it,  along  with  other  instruction. 

This  had  a  slight  flavor  of  the  Prussian  method.     Ten  j'cars  later,  in  1774,  the 

squadrons  counted  six,  and  £125  were  voted  to  pay  expenses  incurred  in 

'  them. 

From  1747  to  1770  the  town  was  paying  from  £2  to  £20  annually  for  educa* 
tioual  uses.  Certain  lands  had  been  given  for  this  puipose  by  Dr.  A\11liam 
Douglas,  and  by  the  town  of  Sherborh;  these  were  slowly  sold,  and  tho 
proceeds  invested,  by  which  enough  was  gained  in  1763  to  have  tho  accrtlcd 
interest  support  five  schools,  variously  placed.  After  1782  schools  began  to 
multiply  rapidly,  and  new  squadrons  were  fcirmcd  to  sustain  them.  The 
selectmcix  had  always  served  as  school  committee,  but  in  November,'  1790*,  a 
distinct  committee  was  chosen,  of  three  persons  in  each  district.  After  this  the 
manner  and  method  of  tho  town  presents  nothing  very  different  from  all  other 
'Ifetv  England  towns.  The  style  of  school  building  improved  rapidly,  but  the 
system  pursued  within  in  the  development  of  a  better  civilization  among  the 
people,  is  much  more  to  bo  regarded  and  remembered.  Thixo  hew  housi^s, 
..Aggregating  $439  cost,  were  erected  in  1799,  which  was  no  doubt  thought  a 
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great  enterprise  tbcn,  but  has  been  left  out  of  sight  a  great  while  by  the  larger 
ideas  and  libcml  policy  of  the  day  in  which  we  now  live. 

Douglas  has  always  been  a  place  of  sufficiently  soc*i  il  character  to  induce  the 
formation  of  many  clubs,  bands  and  societies. of  a  vnricty  of  kinds.  Nearly  the 
oldest,  certainly  one  of  the  worthiest  of  thc?e,  was  the  **  Douglas  Social 
Library.**  It  was  formed  in  1799,  April  8,  with  Rev.  Isaac  Stone  for  librarian. 
The  commencement  was  made  with  about  sixty  volumes.  It  seems  never  to 
have  increased  much  in  size.  In  1815  Rev.  David  Holman  became  librarian, 
and  in  1825  the  books  were  brought  to  his  house  and  finally  offered  for  sale. 
But  no  one  cared  to  buy,  and  the  last  that  was  done  with  the  books  was  to 
leave  them  where  they  were.  The  ** Douglas  Lyceum**  started  in  1872,  went 
on  with  much  flourish  and  stir  till  1875,  debating  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  in 
the  well-known  style  of  such  bodies.  Then,  their  old  hall  being  refused  them, 
they  made  some  efforts  to  hold  up,  but  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  passed 
beyond  recovery.  Then  was  organized  a  new  society,  called  the  **  Social 
Union,**  for  literary  purposes.  This  lived  about  a  year.  Jnst  about  the  same 
time  the  **  Douglas  Literaiy  Society  **  was  organized,  with  nine  members,  both 
sexes  included.  Since  then  the  membership  has  reached  twenty-six,  and  a  high 
degree  of  talent  has  been  shown  in  the  public  performances.  A  libraiy  of  one 
hundred  volumes  is  kept,  and  the  whole  seems  very  flonrishing. 

The  **  Douglas  Libraiy  Association  **  is  the  greatest  snccess  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  town.  It  began  from  an  agricultural  library,  and  was  only  known 
as  such  till  April  10,  1865,  when  it  took  its  present  name.  The  number  of 
volumes  has  gone  up  to  600.  A  central  locuticm  is  had  on  I^Iatn  Street,  in 
good  rooms,  and  the  public  patronage  is  very  liberal.  In  March,  1879,  the 
town  accepted  the  library,  making  an  appropriation  for  its  maintenance,  and  it 
is  now  a  Free  Public  Library. 

The  ^East  Douglas  Musical  Society  **  was  organized  March  15, 1868,  and  baa 
done  some  extremely  good  execution.  It  still  shows  much  activity,  and  has 
the  satisfaction  of  looking  back  on  several  very  fine  performances^ 

A  vigorous  militaty  band  was  here  as  early  as  1800.  It  passed  through 
many  changes,  and  finally  broke  up  about  1840.  Two  enthusiastic  players 
succeeded  in  again  awakening  public  interest,  and  another  band  was  formed 
that  lasted  till  1859.  The  war  broke  up  the  one  that  then  succeeded  it,  and 
none  was  on  foot  again  till  1870,  when  a  fre»h  organization  was  effected,  whidi 
ran  into  that  now  in  operation,  June  2,  1875.     This  band  still  endures. 

Beside  the  above  societies,  there  are  or  have  been  the  ^  Union  Lodge  I.O. 
of  O.  F,**  now  disbanded ;  **  Howard  Lodge  I.  O.  of  G.  T.  ,**  also  given  up ; 
**Mumford  Biver  Lodge  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,**  still  flouricthing;  a  ** Union 
Temperance  Society,**  passed  away ;  and  the  "  East  Douglas  Beform  Club,** 
that  continues  active,  and  promises  much  future  usefulness.        .  ' 

In  the  history  of  its  newspaper  press  this  town  has  as  pleasant  and  instrtio- 
tive  facts  to  present  as  can  often  be  met  in  such  places.    Yet  they  are  all 
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comprised  in  a  short  period,  for  it  was  not  till  the  latter  pnrt  of  1867  that 
Gustayns  B.  Qtiimby  and  George  W.  Spencer,  journeymen  printers  from  the 
Webster  "  Times  **  Office,  decided  to  start  the  Douglas  "*  IlcmlJ  ^  in  tbo  East 
Village*  They  bad  much  encouragement  from  the  agent  of  the  Axe  Compaiiy 
and  otben  of  influence,  and  the  pq)er  was  commenced  in  a  bumble  way,  and 
continned  through  many  changes  of  fortune,  but  with  a  very  ardent  and 
generous  support  from  the  citizens,  for  something  like  three  years.  The  bona 
fide  circulation  was  then  about  four  hundred  copies.  An  accessory  sbcot, 
called  tbeJ^Whitinsvillo  Compendium,'' was  issued  regularly  from  the  same 
office.  Some  further  changes  were  had  at  later  dates,  and  then,  Oct.  4,  1873, 
the  paper  was  removed  to  Uxbridge,  though  the  job  office  connected  with  it 
remained,  having  been  sold  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Batchcller.  The  change  of  location 
9(sema  not  to  have  alienated  the  support  of  the  ^  Herald  ^  in  this  town,  as  under 
its  present  n;ime  of  the  **  Worcester  South  Compendium''  it  is  still  regarded  as 
the  local  organ. 

Other  papers  attempted  have  been  "The  Advertiser,"  a  monthly  sheet,  by 
C.  J.  Batchellcr,  in  1874 ;  ''Our  Homo  Journal,"  W.  D.  Bridge  &  Co.,  1877, 
and  ''The  Engravers'  Proof-Sheet,"  an  illustrated  paper,  by  William  A. 
Etperson,  October,  1877.  Some  other  valuable  publications  have  issued  from 
Mr.  Batcheller's  office.  We  will  here  allude  to  the  fact  that  within  the  present 
year  (1J879)  i^  very  complete  history  of  the  town  of  Douglas  has  been  published 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  this  sketch.  In  this,  which  is  an  illustrated 
work  of  over  350  pages,  a  much  more  complete  view  of  the  subject  can  be 
found  than  we  have  space  for  in  this  general  work. 

The  manufactures  of  Douglas  form  a  subject  that  might  well  occupy  a  long 
chapter,  but  juust  hero  bo  treated  briefly.  The  common  experience  of  almost 
all  civilized  nations  at  this  day  is  adequate  warrant  for  reckoning  the  making 
of  axes  at  the(  very  head  of  such  a  list  of  industries.  The  Douglas  axes  are 
now  everywhere  known.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  about  1798  Josepb 
and  Oliver  Hunt  began  to  make  them  in  East  Douglas.  After  a  time  increasing 
business  led  them  to  start  a  new  shop  at  Douglas  Centre,  which  Oliver  took 
charge  pf,  while  Joseph  stayed  at  the  old  stand.  Then  came  a  failure,  after 
wbich  other  parties  helped  them  up,  and  the  business  went  on  with  varying 
success^..  Finally  it, all  settled  in  the  handjs  of  Oliver  Hunt,  who  soon,  with 
the  help  of  bis  sons,  Warren  and  Otis,  pushed  the  business  up  to  a  permanent 
footing.  Benjamin  Cragin  became  general  salesman  about  this  time,  and  had 
great  success.  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  Warren  Hunt  took  charge 
of  affairs,  enlarged  the  shops,  now  several  in  number,  and  built  new  ones 
beside.  In  1832,  or  thereabout,  Alexander  Scudder,  a  retired  shipmaster, 
became  a  partner,  and  remained  with  Hunt  some  three  years,  then  sold  out  to 
him  and  left.  In  1 835  the  present  •*  Douglas  Axe  Manufacturing  Company  " 
was  formed,  whose  continued  works  have  gained  themselves  a  name  in  every 
place  where  fine  and  faithful   workmanship  can   be  appreciated.     Besides 
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Warren  Hunt,  we  are  told  of  some  twenty  others,  of  different  names  and 
fortunes,  who,  at  some  time,  have  each  been  engaged  in  a\e-makiug  in  the  town, 
which  thus  seems  plainly  to  assert  its  native  precedency  in  this  roost  useful 
industry.  In  other  departments  of  labor  we  find  here  a  large  shoddy-mill, 
with  eighteen  cards  and  sire  pickers,  engaging  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  run  by 
Lee  &  Alurdock ;  a  commodious  carriage  manufactory,  with  ten-horse-power 
engine,  by  S.  Logee;  and  three  heavy  grist*mills,  one  of  which,  owned  by  A. 
J.  Thayer,  has  a  capable  saw-mill  attached.  The  others  are  the  old  **  Eagle 
Mills,''  first  built  at  a  date  unknown,  but  materially  rebuilt  in  1795;  and 
Wellman's  Mills,  erected  as  late  as  1877,  and  driven  by  steam.  Further 
than  these  must  be  mentioned  the  planing-mill  of  Joseph  T.  and  Ira  Wallis; 
fulling-mill  of  Samuel  Legg,  and  several  manufactories  of  plows,  shoes  and 
leather,  now  discontinued.  Somewhat  fuller  notice  is  due  to  the  woolen 
business,  which,  in  the  line  of  satinets,  was  distinctly  begun  in  this  town. 
Benjamin  Cragin  commenced  as  early  as,  say  1810,  though  not  weaving  at 
that  time.  The  business  was  afterward  conducted  by  J.  Adams  &  CSo.*  After 
a  time  this  firm  passed  from  satinets  to  cassimeres,  going  on  till  1828,  when 
the  business  collapsed.  The  privilege  now  belongs  to  the  Axe  Company,  the 
old  factory  having  been  burned.  A  cotton-factory  once  existed  here,  founded 
by  Col.  Ezekiel  Preston  in  1808.  The  business,  however,  met  with  man^ 
changes,  and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Axe  Company  likewise^. 

We  will  terminate  this  sketch  by  some  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  more 
notable  families  represented  among  this  people.  Hill:  This  family  h 
descended  from  John  Ilill,  at  Plymouth  1632,  next  year  at  Dorchester,  and 
died  16G4.  Hunt:  These  are  from  Ezekiel  Hunt,  in  Douglas  a  century  ago, 
son  of  Ezekiel,  of  Concord,  third  generation  from  the  fii*8t  settler.  Tiiater; 
Progeny  of  Thomas  Thayer,  a  first  settler,  at  Braintree  before  1750.  Whifele  : 
Descendants  of  John  Whipple,  lx)rn  1716,  and  who  lived  in  Smithfield. 
R»\wson:  The  posterity  of  Edward  Rawson  of  England,  born  1615.  Wallis': 
A  Scotch  family  from  Benjamin  Wallis,  from  Seckonk  to  Douglas  in  1756. 
Dudley  :  Descended  from  Francis  Dudley,  at  Concord  1603. 

Many  more  very  interesting  genealogies  might  be  traced  as  connected  here^ 
had  we  space  for  the  purpose,  and  a  largo  number  of  most  deserving  private 
characters  are  only  denied  suitable  biographical  notice  for  the  bame  reason* 
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DUDLEY. 


CHAPTEB  I. 


LOOATIOK  AKD  TOFOOBAPHT  •— NATURAL  PftODUCTIONS  —  EASIX  VAHILXES  — 
PBUUTITE  HANNER8  —  INDIAX  MEMOBIALS  —  CHUBCH  TOUSDAVOS  —  OBTHO* 
DOX  ailKISTBT  —  OTHEB  DEXOMIXATIOS8. 

Located  on  the  southern  lino  of  the  State,  in  lat.  41^  56'  N.,  Ion.  71"*  54' 
W.y.  and  between  the  French  river  on  the  east  ami  the  Quinebaug  on  the  west, 
Dudley  occupies  a  range  of  land  of  extrcnlo  fertility.  Its  sceneiy  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  unequalcd  by  any  in  the  State.  Parties  of  extensive 
,^veled  experience  pronounce  it  lovely,  and  artists  have  put  some  of  it  on 
.canvas  that  Jias  been  admired.  Besides  the  above-named  rivers,  which  afford 
bi^f  a  dozen  good  water  privileges,  there  are  ponds  affording  power  for 
machinery,  and  amply  stocked  with  fish, — pickerel,  pout  and  perch, —^  with 
TOfich,  shiner  and  trout  in  tiie  brooks,  affording  sport  for  the  young  and  food 
^9^  many  families.     There  are  ten  ponds  wholly  or  in  part  in  this  town. 

Wild  animals  abound  here,  some  in  undesired  quantities,  such  as  the  fox, 
fkunk,  woodchuck,  &c.  Birds  are  less  abundant  than  formerly,  but  now  that 
the  youth  have  learned,  in  some  degt*ee,  to  love  and  respect  them,  these  are 
,l?^coming  less  fearful  of  us,,  and  seek  homes  in  yards  and  shrubbery  around 
the  houses,  secure  from  most  of  their  enemies,  unless,  perhaps,  the  cat.  The 
.  ^thful.dog  is  not  always  in  his  proper  place,  as  the  death  record  of  sheep 
each  year  indicates.  AVater-fowl  find  ropm  in  i]io  ponds  and  rivers;  the 'wild 
geese,  in  spring  and  fall,  being  wont  to  stay  for  rest  and  recreation  as  they 
oiake  the^r  semi-nnnual  pilgrimage  toward  pole  or  equator. 

Xbis  town  borders  Charlton  and  Oxford  on  the  north,  Oxford  and  Webster 
qn  the  eosf,  Southbridge  on  the  west,  and  Thompson  and  Woodstock,  in  Con- 
^  n^cticut,  on  the  south.  It  has  an  area  of  20. square  miles,  or  13,000  acres; 
population,  2,800,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  different  mflls. 
}t  ^noteworthy  that  scarcely  an  idler  is  to  be  found  among  them.  The  valOa- 
tion  IB  a  million,  seven- tenths  of  which  is  real  estate.     There  are  iiear  500 
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cows,  200  horses,  100  ilogs,  and  50  sheep ;  about  550  poHs,  and  a  few  more 
school  children ;  militia  roll,  150.  "^ 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  geological  formation.  The  town  has  abun- 
dance of  rocks,  by  some  called  granite,  though  not  truly  so,  which  are  in  ex- 
tensive use  for  building  and  monumental  purposes,  and  are  held  in  highest 
esteem.  Timber  and  wood  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  here  grown  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  liost  quality.  Fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  grasses,  all  prosper  with 
suitable  care,  the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  lands  being  favorable.  The  farming 
interests  are  as  fortunate  as  need  be ;  and  home  markets  take  all  that  is  pro- 
duced, except  the  npple  crop,  which,  in  good  seasons,  is  shipped. 

The  zoological  specimens  are  hardly  excelled  by  those  of  any  town  in  the 
State ;  the  ponds  and  rivers  give  the  best  chances  for  fish,  and  water-fowl  find 
full  convenience  for  their  habits.  Rattlesnakes  did  once  abound  around  Taylor 
Hill  Ledge ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  they  were  all  imprisoned  in  a  cave  and 
died  there.  Sportsmen  find  ducks,  partridges  and  pigeons,  quails,  woodcocks, 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  enough  to  induce  a  continuance  <^  the  business,  though 
no  one  has  as  yet  grown  rich  in  this  way. 

Dudley  comes  within  the  area  of  the  largest  rainfall  in  the  State,  having  forty- 
six  inches  a  year.  Of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  affords  nearly  all  reported  for  the 
State,  while  its  smaller  flora  is  equally  extensive.  The  zo5logical  collections, 
in  each  division,  are  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Natural  Historyl  Lflce 
piany  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  its  agricultural  sections  are  not  increasing  in 
population;  but  few  of  the  young  men  reared  on  the  farm  remain  to  manage  it. 
There  is  not  the  care  with  them  there  once  was,  to  make  them  experts  in  those 
things  that  are  found  to  furnish  the  best  means  to  induce  a  love  for  the  oceo- 
pat  ion.  .  The  farmers  here  suffer  most  of  all  for  the  want  of  intelligent  lielp. 
IB^Iany  of  them  fail  in  their  business  just  for  the  want  of  a  proper  knowlec^ 
of  its  requirements ;  and  hence  many  changes  have  been  made  lately  in  pro- 
prietorship. 

Dudley  has  sixty-two  miles  of  highway  to  keep  in  repair,  and  two  railroftde 
open  the  way  to  any  and  all  sections  of  the  country ;  none  need  complain  of 
small  facilities  for  commerce,  nor  of  the  means  of  production,  as  compared  wkh 
any  section  of  New  England. 

We  have  hardly  space  for  much  notice  of  the  early  families,  some  of  whom 
were  eminent  and  noteworthy  in  various  ways  and  aspects  of  life.  Large 
numbers,  and  healthy  children,  belonged  to  each.  The  first  deed  of  land  here 
is  to  John  Healey,  1721,  ten  years  I>efore  a  petition  for  township  organization 
was  sent  to  the  General  Court.  John  Adams  Vinton,  in  his  Vinton  Memorial, 
p.  462,  says :  *' There  were  no  white  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
of  Dudley  till  after  the  year  ITiS.**  This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  •  This 
deed  was  from  /William  Dudley;  in  the  same  year  another  was  given  by 
the  same  grantor  to  Jonas  Clark;  and  soon  Philip,  Benjamin  and  Sataoel 
Newell,  Joseph  Putney,  William  Wood,  Nathaniel  Eamsdell,  Clement  Corlnii, 
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r#eDJnmin  and  Joseph  Sabin,  Daniel  Williaoui,  Joseph  and  Ebenczer  Edmandi, 
all  had  possession  here^  prior  to  the  petition  for  a  township  in  1731.  The  offi- 
cers elected  at  the  6rst  town  nieetins,  held  at  the  house  of  William  Corbin, 
June  20,  1732,  were:  Moderator^  Joseph  Edmunds;  Selectmen^  Joseph  Ed- 
munds, James  Corbin,  Ebenezer  Edmunds.  George  Boltinson,  John  Sibley; 
Town  Clerk f  John  Sibley ;  Conslahh^  Joseph  Putney ;  Fence  Viewers^  John 
Clement  Corbin ;  Tiiheinymen^  Joseph  Newell,  Benjamin  Conant ;  IJog  Rttvee^ 
Duvid  Southwiek,  Joseph  Wakefield  ;  T^'ea^urer^  Jonathan  Newell.  Another 
meeting  was  had  29th  inst.,  with  James  Corbin,  moderator,  when  it  was  voted 
ttiliave  a  minister,  taxing  improved  lauds  and  stock  for  bis  support,  Hon.  William 
Dudley  having  given  one  huudred  acres  of  land  for  him  or  his  use.  William 
Carter's  house  was  voted  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  his  barn-yard  the  pound 
and  he  its  keeper,  if  the  eelectmen  got  htm  a  lock.  It  was  decided  to  set 
a  meeting-house  on  the  west  end  of  his  laud,  and  adjoining  the  Indians'  land. 
The  call  extended  to  Rev.  Isaac  Bichardson,  from  some  cause  proving  abortive, 
a  day  of  fasting  and  pruycr  was  appointed  for  May  24,  1744;  for  we  read: 
**  Voted  unanimously  to  hold  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  God  for  direction 
in  the  great  and  mighty  affair  of  calling  and  settling  a  minister.*'  Charles 
Glcasou  was  selected,  and  silver  voted  the  standard  of  value  of  money  for  his 
pay.  Considerable  unanimity  pervaded  all  their  town  meetings.  Joseph  Ed- 
munds  was  chairman  of  selectmen  for  seven  years,  and  deacon  of  the  church  till 
his  death,  in  1745.  A  grandson  of  the  !Ebenezer  Edmunds  on  this  first  board, 
A.  E.  Edmunds,  is  now  alive  and  active;  and  has'  bimself  been  one  of  the 
board  thirty-five  years.  Ho  is  the  seventh  son  of  nine,  in  a  family  of  fo'ur- 
feen,,who  all  grew  up  to  adult  age. 

The  early  settlers  were  attracted  to  the  location  as  tillers' of  the  soil ;  and  its 
uniformly  good  yields  of  grass,  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  resulted  in  a 
series  of  thriving  husbandmen  and  beautiful  homesteads,  extending  through 
several  <]:encratious.  The  men  and  women  who  first  came  here  were  of  that 
self-reliant  kind  who  knew  well  what  was  needed  on  new  settlements,  and  ho^ 
best  to  provide  for  the  same.  The  mother  was  at  once  nurse  and  physician; 
aiid  professional  help  was  little  needed.  Diseases  seemed  to  come  late,  and 
only  as  the  simple  habits  of  the  settlers  were  displaced  by  lives  of  greater  ease 
and  more  luxurious  habits. 

At  an  9a'rly  period  the  best  kinds  of  farm  stock  wore  brouglit  here,  and  soon 
*  the  oxen  and  cows  covered  the  bills;  and  with  the  fine  urazino:  and  shade  in 
summer,  and  good  care  and  shelter  in  winter,  throve  so  welt  that  thoir  large 
growth  and  cleanly  appearance  gave  them  notoriety  in  all  directions.  The 
dairies  were  also  noted,  thirteen  to  fifteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week  sometimes 
comipg  from  a  single  cow.  Shoop  soon  followed,  and  these,  with  swine,  had  a 
place  in  every  homestead.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  content  with  the  acres 
that  CQiild  be  cultivated  ;  there  were  some  then,  as  there  are  now,  who  specu- 
latea  in  lands;  but,  generally,  if  a  man  took  more  land  than  he  needed  for 
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himself,  it  was  to  share  it  with  a  friend  or,  relative  still  expected  to  arrive. 
Groups  of  people  of  the  same  or  allied  families  came  together,  and  so  held  largel 
tracts  of  land ;  as  the  Davises,  who  once  had  all  from  Dudley  Hill  east  to  the  I 
great  pond.  They  gave  up  this  land  for  a  road  through  it,  moving  aa  now  J 
located.  Horses  were  in  use,  and  good, ones  preferred,  yet  they  did  Tittle 
on  the  farm  except  to  mark  the  ground  for  planting  the  com,  and  plow  for 
hoeing  it.  Oxen  drew  the  cart  and  plow,  drag  and  sled,  in  all  other  cases^ 
In  those  days  the  families  of  Dudley  were  large ;  ten  children  were  about  an 
ordinary  number,  but  often  eighteen  stout  and  healthy  boys  and  girls  graced  a 
single  household.  The  j^eople  of  this  town  were  never  extreme  in  social  strict- 
ness, yet  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  Rev.  Abicl  Williams 
became  the  religious  leader,  there  was  the  same  rigid  piety  as  in  other  places. 
With  him  religion  took  on  her  cheerful  aspect,  youth  lost  all  fear  of  the  min- 
ister, and  merry  hearts  went  to  the  meetings  with  none  of  the  old  reluctance. 
Some  regretted  it ;  but  more  rejoiced  in  the  change,  and  most  of  all  the  youth 
of  the  town. 

There  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  temperance  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  church.  The  sideboard  of  the  minister  had  a  good  display  of  all  kinds  of 
liquors,  and  the  ever-esteemed  Parson  Williams  showed  his  love  of  them  to 
the  last,  using,  perhaps,  without  abusing  them.  Drunkenness,  however,  has 
been  but  little  known  here  from  the  beginning,  and  to-day  few  of  native  origin 
have  liquor  in  or  around  their  premises. 

The  early  history  of  this  town  possesses  no  very  remarkable  features ;  it 
had  in  its  limits  an  inoffensive  Indian  population,  who  probably  saved  the 
early  settlers  from  such  massacres  as  were  experienced  in  other  places.  These 
Nipmucks  were  early  visited  by  Eliot  and  his  missionaries,  Mayhew  and 
Gookin  (see  below) ;  and  their  messages  were  so  favorably  received  that  at 
Manchaqga  (Oxford)  there  were  sixty,  at  Chabanakongkomaug  (Dudley) 
fortyrfive,  at  Maanexit  (Dudley  Hill)  and  the  north-east  part  of4Voodstock, 
one  hundred  praying  fouIs.  Quontisset  and  Wobquissett  of  Woodstock 
(though  partly  in  Middlesex),  and  West  Dudley  had  respectively  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  praying  people. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  village  of  Dudley  stands,  wa(i  a 
village  of  the  better  class  among  this  tribe  (Pegan),  if  tribe  it  could  be  called, 
for  they  were  held  tributary  to  the  ^Mohegans,  and  also  to  the  great  Mnssasoit; 
at  one  time  they  had  a  squaw  sqtcliem^  an  unusual  thing  with  the  aborifiinet. 
The  cunning  Narragansets  tried  to  hold  sway  over  them.  Ninigret,  who  so 
sbaq)Iy  resisted  Mayhew  in  his  attempts  to  convert  his  tribe  (Xarraganaet), 
thought  the  Kipmucks  too  easily  influenced,  and  intimated  ho  had  l>etter  try  the 
Pequods  and  Mohegans.  One, cause  of  the  favor  the  Nipmucks  gave  Eliot 
seems  to  have  been  his  Bible  and  religious  ^orks.  Baxter's  "^Gall,"*  Shcplierd*8 
** Sincere  Convert,**  the** Sound  Believer,**  and  the  ** Practice  of  Piety,**  were 
all  printed  iu  their  language. 
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Tho  great- war  of  1674-77  was,  as  all  wars  are,  ruinous  to  all  religious  inflo- 
ences,  and  nearly  cmlcd  Eliot's  work.    Tho  Nipmucks  for  the  most  part 
remained  neutral  in  this  strife ;  and  so  late  as  the  incorporation  of  the  town  by 
the  General  Court  in  1731,  the  Indians  of  the  Pegan  section  gave  four  acres  of 
laud  for  a  public  common  and  church,  conditioned  with  a  right  for  them  to 
occupy  convenient  seats  in  the  meeting  house,  and  they  largely  contributed 
toward  its  erection ;  thus  showing  that  for  over  half  a  century  they  retained 
their  interest  in  religious  matters.     Little  is  known  of  them  previous  to  the 
English  settlers  coming  here.    They  soon  got  the  unfortunate  habits  of  mm 
drinking  and  quarreling,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  cause  that  they  so  soon  dis- 
apiKared.    There  was  a  largo  exchange  of  land  for  liquor ;  its  sale  was  so 
disastrous  to  them  that  laws  were  soon  made  to  repress  or  regulate  it,  and  a 
g:iU(m  was  provided  at  each  burial,  at  the  town's  expense;  sometimes  they 
would  feign  death  in  order  to  get  it.      Their  lands  were  taken  as  wanted  by 
the  settlers^  and  others,  often  of  little  or  no  valuo,  given  in  return ;  finally  a 
fixed  sottlemont  was  made,  and  they  rcmovod  to  allotted  quarters.     Few,  if 
any,  remain  till  now  that  can  claini  purely  Indian  origin.     Houses  have  been 
made  for  them,  and  in  some  eases  schools  have  been  tendertsd  them ;  but  little 
i  benefit  has,  in  any  case,  accrued  to  them  on  account  of  these  means  of  civili- 

•  'zation. 

The  following,   respecting  the  Ipdians  who  lived  in  this  town,  is  "from 
Gookin's  collection : —    . 

^^  About  five  miles  distant  from  hence  [Oxford]  is  a  second  town,  called  Chabana- 
(congkoman.  It  hath  its  denomipation  from  a  very  great  pond,  aboat  five  or  six  mi)es 
long,  that  borders  upon  the  southward  of  it.  This  village  is  fiftj*fire  mites  soutfa*west 
firom  Boston.  There  are  about  nine  families  and  foity-flve  souls.  The  people  are  of 
sober  deportment,  and  better  instructed  in  the  worship  of  God  than  any  of  the  new 
praying  towns.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  church  of  Hassan- 
amessit,  a  sober,  pious,  and  ingenious  person^  and  speaks  English  well,  apd  is  well 
'  read  in  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the  first  that  settled  this  town,  and  got  the  people  to 
liim  about  two  years  since.  It  is  a  new  plantation,  and  is  well  accommodated  with 
uplands  and  meadows.    At  this  place  dwells  an  Indian  called  Black  James,  who  about 

•  a  3  ear  since  was  ponstitutcd  constable  cf  all  the  praying  towns.    He  is  a  person  that 
>  hath  approved  himself  diligent  and  courageous,  faithfhl  and  zealous  to  suppress  sin  ; 

and  so  he  was  confirmed  in  his  ofidcc  another  year.     Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this 

people,  and  we  prayed  and  sung  psalms  with  them,  and  we  exhorted  them  to  stand  fost 

in  the  faith.    A  part  of  one  night  we  spent  in  discoursing  with  them,  and  resolving  a 

variety  of  questions  propounded  by  them,  touching  matters  of  religion  and  civil  order. 

t*he  teacher  Joseph  and  the  constable  James  went  with  us  unto  the  next  town,  which 

Ts  called  Maanesit,  is  a  third  village,  and  lieth  about  seven  miles  westerly /rom  .Cha> 

banakongkamun.    It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  near  unto  a  fresh /iver 

'  u|K>n' the  west  of  it,  called  Mohegan  Biven    It  is  distant  from  Boston  about  sixty 

^miteS' west  and  by  south.    The  inhabitants  are  about  twenty  families,  as  we  pdmputo 

V^one  hundred  souls.-    Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  people  out  of  the  twenty-fourth  I^alm, 
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T^rse  seven  to  the  end :  ^  Lift  np  your  beads,  O  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting  doors ;  and  the  King  of  Glory  siiall  come  in,  &c.  After  sermon  was  ended  we 
presented  unto  them  John  Moqna,  a  pions  and  sober  person  there  present,  for  their 
minister,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Then  their  teacher  named  and  set  and 
rehearsed  a  suitable  psalm,  which  being  sung,  and  a  conclusion  with  prayer,  they  were 
exhorted,  both  the  teacher  to  be  diligent  and.  faithful,  and  to  take  care  of  the  flock, 
whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer ;  and  the  people,  also,  to  give  obedi- 
ence and  subjection  to  him  in  the  Lord." 

The  Congregational  church  was  organized  about  tbo  time  of  the  towD  iooor*! 
poration,  1732. 

Isaac  Richardson  received  the  first  call  to  settle  here ;  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  was  called  to  ordain  him,  but  from  some  now  unknown  cause  the 
.ordination  did  not  take  place.  June  12,  1738,  Perley  Howe  of  Killingly, 
Conn.,  was  prdaiued,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1731.  Charles 
Gleason  was  ordained  October,  1744,  and  died  May,  1790.  He  was  from 
firookline,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1738.  Joshua  John- 
son, installed  December,  1790,  was  dismissed  May,  1796;  he  came  from 
Wopdstock,  Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Yale,  1775.  He  was  unpopular,  and 
greatly  disliked  by  tbo  youth  of  the  town.  Abiel  Williams  of  Raynham, 
Mass.,  woa  ordained  in  1799,  June  12,  and  dismissed  March  16,  1831 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University,  1795.  IIo  was,  as  he  ever  considered  himself,  a 
minister  of  the  whole  town,  and  bis  popularity  was  greatest  outside  of  the 
church.  He  was  charitable  and  friendly  to  all,  having  over  a  kind  and  appro- 
priate word  for  all  he  met,  old  and  young;  the  latter,  unusual  in  those  days,> 
held  mutual  converse  with  him,  and,  instead  of  fearing,  were  glad  to  meet  him»\ 
Ho  bore  this  excellent  character,  though  in  some  things  eccentric.  He  knew 
and  loved  a  good  horse,  as  well  as  a  good  man,  and  it  was  thought  his  keen  eye 
too  often  rested  on  this  noble  animal  as  his  parishioners  drove  up  to  the  church 
on  Sunday.  It  has  been  asserted  that  bo  exchanged  horses  on  this  sacred  day, 
but  such  stories  are  undoubtedly  mere  fictions.  This  trait  of  loving  the  horse 
was  certainly  (Commendable,  for  it  induced  a  careful  use  and  kind  treatment  of 
the  animal. 

Mr.  Williams  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  after  his  dismissal^  as  a  token 
of  the  town's  i*egard,  after  which  he  remained  upon  his  form  till  his  death.  A 
grandson  of  bis  is  now  successfully  engaged  in  the  ministry. 

James  H.  Francis  succeeded  Mr.  Williams,  having  been  ordained  Aug.  24, 
1831.  He  was  dismissed  June  2C,  1837,  was  from  Wothersfield,  Conn.,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  College  1826.  Walter  Follet  was  installed  Nov.  2,  1837 ; 
dismissed  Sept.  28,  1841,  from  Wllltston,  Vt. ;  graduated  from  Middlebuiy^ 
1825.  Joshua  Bates,  D.D.,  installed  March  22,  1843;  died  January,  1854; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University^  1800.  Ho  was  first  settled  txB  a  pastor  March 
16,  1803 ;  inaugurated  president  of  Middlebury  College,  March  18, 1818*  [  Hie 
was  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  minister  the  church  ever  has  had*    Throogh 
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hi8  cflTorto  its  debts  wore  canceled,  and  the  society  reorganized  on  a  sure  basis ; 
and  though  retaining  rather  too  much  of  the  school-mastcT  for  a  genial  pastor, 
the  renewed  activity  he  aroused  in  the  church  endeared  him  to  those  seeking 
its  best  interests.  .  He  died  hero  Jan.  14,  1854,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ser. 

r  Henry  Pratt,  who  graduated  at  Williams  College,  1 850,  and  East  Windsor 
'  Theological  Seminary,  1853,  and  was  installed  Oct.  25,  of  same  year.  He 
continued  fifteen  years,  or  up  to  Oct.,  1869.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  one  settled.  The  following  preachers  have  been  engaged  temporarily: 
Rot.  F.  E.  M.  Bacbcllcr  one  year,  and  others  supplied  as  wanted.  Key.  W. 
Wolcott  commenced  in  1873,  and  still  remains  the  minister,  though  not  installed. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  admissions  during  the  ministry  of  each 
successive  pastor :  Glcason,  145 ;  Johnson,  48 ;  Williams,  190 ;  Francis^  74 ; 
Follet,  29 ;  Bates,  72 ;  Pratt,  103.  As  there  has  been  no  settled  pastor  since 
Mr.  Pratfs  dismission,  no  further  report  is  given. 

The  incorporation  of  this  society,  in  June,  1797,  embraced  nearly  all  tKe 
leading  men  of  the  town ;  audits  if  to  reach  all,  an  additional  act  was  passed 
Feb.  9,  1798,  to  includp  all  who  generally  worshipped  with  this  society.  After 
Bev.  Mr.  Williams  was  dismissed,  the  church  property  was  taken  by^  attadi- 
ment,  in  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  pay ;  and  individuals  came  for- 
ward and  paid  him,  securing  themselves  in  the  same  manner.  Dr.  Bates 
induced  them  to  re-dced  their  interests  to  the  society,  in  1843. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  liberal  in  their  religious  views,  and  the 

/ Univcrsulists  of  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Charlton  and  Dudley  had  occasional 
meetings  during  the  war.  When  a  convention  was  held  at  Oxford,  1785, 
and  a  society  organized,  meetings  were  held  at  private  residences  and  school- 
houses,  and  the  halls  of  taverns,  in  considerable  numbers,  till  very  many  of 
the  leading  men  and  families  became  Favorably  impressed  of  Iho  truthfulness 
of  .their  views.  Mr.  Amasa  Nichols  had  specially  in  view,  in  the  erection 
of  his  educational buildiu'?,  a  place  to  hold  meeting;  and  a  neat  auditorium 
was  made  in  it,  the  whole  costing  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  Its  destruction 
by  fire,  April  11,  181G,  with  other  disasters  of  a  business  nature,  and  the  great 
difficulties  encountered  in  erecting  another  and  nbuch  inferior  building,  together 

-with  the  fatality  that  seemed,  to  him,  to  take, away  his  favorite  religious  proj* 
fiQts  hy  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  school  and  church  one  —  these  caused 

'hjm  to  give  up  both  in  such  discouragement  that  not  till.  May  9,  1829,  was  a 
society  formed  consisting  of  forty  members;  Meetings  were  held  in  Academy 
Hall  mainly  till  1833 ;  a  hojuso  was  then  built,  and  dedicated  April  30,  1834. 
This  was  dpne  mainly  by  the  society,  with  some  aid  from  the  Methodists,  who 
held  services  alternate  Sundays  till  1835,  when  the  Universalists  bought 
their  interest.  The  latter  then  held  continuous  services  till  near  the  time  the 
house  was  sold  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  academy.  The  preachers  were 
Gilman  Noyes,  four  years;  John  Bo3d9n,  five  years;  Joshua  Britton,  two 
years;  Win.  H.  Griswold,  two  years  (died  here  March  8,  1844) ;  Joseph  C. 
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Skinner,  Satnuel  Brimblecome,  Albert  Tyler,  about  a  year  each ;  Qyrus  A. 
Bradley,  three  years ;  J.  II.  Burnbam,  Pbiueas  Hersey,  and  Wm.  Bell  about 
a  year  each ;  Joseph  Barber  six  years.  Alternate  services  with  the  Webster 
Society  were  had,  till  meetings  were  only  held  at  Webster,  only  a  few  from 
Dudley  being  found  to  attend. 

'  The  Methodists  had  some  zealous  and  firm  supporters  among  the  eatly  fami- 
lies. Notably  among  them  was  Daniel  Dwight,  who  came  here  from  Thomp- 
son, Conn.,  soon  after  the  war  1812-15,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  tel 
about  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  located  in  the  cast  part  of  the  town 
(now  Webster).  After  a  few  years  a  new  and  better  one  was  erected  still 
further  away.  The  Methodists  here  united  with  the  Universalists  for  a  tfme, 
as  above  stated ;  but  in  1844  and  1845,  under  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Olds,  built  a 
church  and  established  preaching  on  Dudley  Hill,  which  church  they  still  own. 
Their  preachers,  mainly  of  the  conference,  have  been :  J.  L.  Hanaford,  two 
years;  D.  H.  Merrill,  one  year;  D.  Kilburn,  two  years;  W.  B.  Olds,  two 
years ;  Wm.  B.  Stone,  two  years ;  N.  A.  Soule,  one  year ;  J.  L.  Esty,  one 
year;  E.  B.  Morgan,  six  mouths;  D.  Dorchester,  one  and  a  half  years;  D. 
Atlins,  T.  J.  Abbott,  E.  SI.  Wright,  two  years  each;  M.  P.  Webster,  T.  B. 
Treadwell,  two  years  each ;  T.  Powers,  six  months ;  S.  F.  Cushman,  four 
months ;  W.  B.  Lacount,  two  years ;  J.  Noon,  two  years ;  C.  Deming,  one 
year ;  F.  M.  Miller,  two  years ;  Wm.  B.  Lacount,  one  year ;  G.  W.  H.  Clark, 
one  year;  Lewis  Dwight,  one  year.     Mr.  John  Lewis  is  now  supplying. 
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Of  the  educational  advantages  of  this  town  it  might  bo  sufficient  to  name  its 
twelve  separate  schools ;  but  there  is  besides  the  Nichols  Academy,  with  wfaidi 
the  high  school  is  now  incorporated.     Here  all  pupils  of  a  certain  degree  oi 
advancement  are  educated  free  of  further  cost  to  parent  or  guardian,  the  town 
appropriating  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  therefor.     Amasa  Nichols  founded 
this  school  with  the  view  of  muking  it  a  college  fur  the  use  of  the  Universalists.  » 
Unfortunately  his  first  building  was  burned  just  upon  its  completion  (1816),  i 
fired,  as  he  believed,  by  an  agent,  through  sectarinn  spite,  then  terribly  rampant  ^ 
alt  over  the  country.    In  the  erection  of  his  next  building  he  was  so  crippled 
in  means  as  scarcely  to  finish  it  to  his  mind ;  but  his  school  was  opened  with 
the  help  of  Revs.  Hosea  Ballon,  Thomas  Jones,  Paul  Dean,  Edward  Tutner 
and  others.     Soon  after  it  was  incorporated  as  a  regular  academy,  maaaged 
by  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees. 
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In  the  act  of  incorporation,  passed  Juno  18,  1819,  the. first  board  are 
named:  Jonathan  Davies,  Amosa. Nichols,  Benjamin  Russell,  John  Spnrr, 
John  Brown,  Isaiah  Bicker,  Luther  Amidown,  John  KettoU,  and  Benjamin 
.GlcsQson,  Esq.,  Bev.  Thomas  Jones,  Bev.  Ilosea  Ballour  Ber.  Paul  Dean,  Ber. 
Edward  Turner,  Dr.  Dan  Lamb,  and  Dr.  Abram  B.  Thompson ;  all  beii^  of 
the  Universalist  faith.  For  four  years  much  effort  was  required  to  cany  on 
the  school.  The  need  of  funds  induced  the  trustees  to  apply  to. the  legislature 
for  aid,  which  -was  obtained  in  the  shape  of  half  a  township  of  Maine  wild  lands 
(1825).  The  citizens  raised  two  thousand  dollars  more  by  subscription,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which,  however,  never  was  paid.  The  Maine-  lands  were 
sold  for  two  thousand  five  huudrcd  dollars ;  so  that  the  whole  funds  amounted 
to  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  By  the  act  of  incorporation 
it  was  carefully  *^ provided  that  the  annual  income  of  the  whole  estate  of  said 
corporation  shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  dollars ;  **  quite  an  unnecessary  pro- 
▼bion  thus  far. 

When  two  new  trustees  were  to  be  appointed,  it  was  thought  best  to  select 
tome  of  a  different  faith.  Mr.  Nichols  resented  it,  resigned,  and  ceased  alto- 
gether to  recognize  his  school.  The  now  trustees  were  the  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Tufts 
and  Col.  Wm;  Hancock,  both  good  men:  the  latter,  later  in  life,  gave  six 
thousand  dollars  for  the  institution.  The  school  at  this  time  ceased  to  bo  Uni- 
versalist in  any  distinctive  sense,  and  became  non- sectarian.  It  has  continued 
with  varied  success,  some  of  tbo^timo  with  large  li^  of  pupils ;  and  up  to  this 
time  numbering  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  all. 

It  had  always  been  a  favorite  school  with  the  public,  aiming  to  do  the  best 
work  possible  for  the  pupil.  An  alumni  association  has  recently  been  formed, 
which  holds  annual  meetings  of  great  interest  tp  the  public,  having  a  specild 
address,  poem  and  dinner,  and  graduating  class  exercises,  with  tree-planting 
apd  distribution  of  diplomas.  .  The  town  has  given  the  school  twelve  thousand 
dollars. 

\  The  preceptors  have  been :— Solomon  L.  Wilds,  1819-21 ;  Isaac  Webb, 
^1822-24;  Wm.  H.  Blackwell,  1824-2G;  II.  Lounds  Street,  1826-28;  Wwu 
G.  Learned,  1828  ;  Sanford  Lawton,  1829-32  ;  Wm.  S.  Porter,  1833 ;  Darius 
Ayres,  1834;  Benjamin  Dicfcndprf,  1834-3G;  John  jQowcrs,  1837;  Oscar 
Fisher,  1837-39;  Henry  C.  Morse,  1840;  Elisha  M.  Cook,  1840-42;  Henry 
C.  Morse,  1842-44;  Samuel  W.  Bates,  1844-46;  Aldcn  Southworth,  1844-- 
49;  Alvin  H.  Washburn,  1849-51;  Wm.  W.  Birchard,  1852;  Alvin  H. 
Washburn,  1851 ;  J.  H.  Almy,  1853 ;  Japios  A.  Clark,  1854 ;  Alden  South- 
worth,  1855-5G;  Ogdcn  Hall,  1857;  Monroe  Nichols,  1857-G2;  John  F. 
Clark,  1862-67  ;  Francis  C.  Buruette,  1867-68  ;  Isaiah  Trufant,  1869  ;  A..  L. 
Blane,  W.  G.  E.  Pope,  and  11.  F.  Burt,  1869;  Harold  .Wilder,  and  A.H. 
Livermore,  1870;  Leonard  Morse,  1871-72;  Marcellus  Coggan^  1872-79.;  B. 
IV-Barker,  1879., 
^^.  The  most  important  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  are  the 
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Stevens  Linen  Works,  projected  and  built  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Stevens,  and  costing 
above  three  million  dollars.  They  occupy  the  site  of  the  Merino  Wool  Factory 
Company,  which  was  incoiporalcd  Feb.  13,  1812.  All  its  original  stock  was 
lost.  It  was  purchased  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Schoficldt^ 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  Chester  Mann  and  John  Mullalicu,  March  5th,  1817.  The  bill 
of  the  machinery,  dated  June  24, 1817,  indicates  the  capacity  of  the  mill ;  viz., 
two  small  double  carding  machines,  one  large  double  carding  machine,  one  pill- 
ing machine,  one  mixing,  one  roping  billy,  three  spinning-jennies,  five  brdad 
looms,  four  satinet  looma,  one  kersey  loom,  one  narrow  plane,  one  set  warpine 
bars,  one  broad  shearing-machine,  one  narrow  shearing-machine.  In  about 
a  year  this  company  separated,  Mr.  Schoficld  retiring.  During  the  time  from 
1825  to  1837,  Maj.  John  Brown  and  Samuel  II.  Babcock  of  Boston  wero 
interested  here;  finally,  in  184G,  Mr.  Henry  II.  Stevens  became  the  solo 
owner,  and  began  the  mannfacturing  of  linen  goods,-  which  wero  in  special 
demand ;  in  1858  Mr.  Stevens  began  those  gigantic  works,  which  required 
some  ten  years  for  completion.  lie  evinced  an  energy  and  enterprise  hardly 
equaled  by  any  one ;  some  of  the  time  his  pay-roll  wad  fully  two  thousand  doi- 
laraa  day  for  the  help  on  the  mills  and  dams  alone.  Many  thousand  barrels 
^f  lime  and  cement  were  swallowed  up  in  the  huge  walls  of  granite  that  ho 
quarried  upon  his  own  grounds;  and  much  of  the  time  fifty  yoke  of  oxctt, 
besides  horses  and  mules,  were  engaged  in  hauling  stone  from  the  quarry  to 
the  mills.    The  wheel-house  bears  date  1859 ;  iu  the  same  block  are  cut 

ALL  WAS  others' 
ALL  WILL  BE  OTHERS*. 

This  was  realized  in  his  case  ^oner  than  he  expected. 

The  wheel  that  drives  the  machinery' is  forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  rixteed  feet 
buckets,  and  has  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  horse  power.  Steam  is  used  whta 
necessary.  There  is  also  another  wheel,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  sixteen 
feet  buckets.  The  large  mill  was  erected  18C2-5.  It  is  five  stories  high  with 
an  attic,  each  story  being  sixteen  feet ;  it  is  two  hundred  and  seven  feet  loiig  by  i 
seventy  wide ;  it  has  an  eabtern  extension  eighty-three  by  seventy  feet,  abd  \ 
an  east  wing  two  hundred  and  ten  by  foily ;  a  west  one,  eighty  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  containing  offices  and  counting-room,  bath-room  and  other  conven- 
iences.    The  old  mills  remain ;  a  large  bleachery  has  also  been  erected. 

The  million  dollars  cash  Mr.  Stevens  had  to  begin  with,  and  the  largo  earti- 
ings  from  his  mills,  were  not  suflicient  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  whole  was 
made  into  d  stock  com^xiny,  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  fecven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  David  Kevins,  president;  II.  S.  Shaw,  treasurer;  and  £.  P.  Morton, 
agent.  After  all  Mr.  Stevens*  obligations  were  canceled  he  had  no  capital  stock 
left  to  himself,  and  the  great  works  are  to  him  but  ornaments  and  mementoes  of 
what  ho  has  been.  The  mill  has  thi*ee  hundred  and  twenty-five  looms^  product 
five  million  yards  crash  diaper  a  year,  besides  one  imd  a  half  knilfion  yards  cotton 
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A  bagg^ig ;  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  hands  aro  employed,  being  nearly  ono-half  of  all 

'  engaged  in  the  mills  in  town.    This  privilege,  though  by  the  side  of  French 

Biver,  is  not  supplied  by  it,  but  by  reservoirs  of  Mr.  Stevens'  constrnetion. 

There  is  another  fine  water  privilege  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  Mr.  Titos 
y.  Shepherd  was  the  first  to  m:ike  cloth  here.  From  some  cause,  not  now 
known,  it  received  the  appellation  of  "* Ram's  norn."  Saw  and  gristmills 
f9nDerly  occupied  favorable  privileges  at  this  point.  Hon.  Aaron  Tufts  finall; 
'succeeded  in  securing  it,  with  the  former  owners,,  Harvey  Conant,  Johi 
Jewett,  Mayo  Pratt  and  Asa  Robinson,  joint  proprietors.  The  Gore  and  Bakci 
lK>nds  were  made  into  a  reservoir  by  a  dam  of  some  ten  feet  high,  holding- 

in  ample  and  continuous  supply  of  water.  In  1^27  a.largo  sCone  mill  was  ^ 
erected,  and  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  till  1843 ;  when,  Tufts 
\  dj'ing,  Mr.  Jewett  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship,  runniug  the  mills  till  Y 
1864 ;  then  sold  to  O.  Pond  of  Worcester,  who  made  largo  additions  to  the 
building,  with  new  machinery,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  from  Tufts 
Mills  to  Spring  Lake.  Mr.  Pond  not  succeeding,  the  works  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Lovell  Baker  of  Worcester ;  but  successive  fires  iu  both  mills,  stores, 
and  bams,  soon  ended  all  manufacturing  here,  and  nothing  has  l>ecn  done  sinco 
1868.  The  water-supply  is  abundant  and  pure,  and  it  wo|uld  be  au  excellent 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  writing  and  printing  paper. 

.,^West  Pudley  is  ou  the  Quiuebaug  River ;  has  a  post-office^  grist-mills,  where 
0,  large  amount  of  grinding  is  done,  and  paper  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarse  kinds  of  sheathing,  roofing  and  carpet  papers.  It  is  owned  by 
Gleason  &  Weld.  It  is  situated  on  the  Southbridgo  branch  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad,  and  can  use  the  entire  water  of  the  river,  which 
gives  an  unfailing  supply.  Formerly,  when  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Allen  Brown 
and  pthers,  Kentucky  jeans  were  extensively  made  ;  but  the  mills  having  been 
burned,  the  uqw  buildings  were  devoted  to  other  uses,  as  above  stated. 

Below,  on  this  river,  is  another  valuable  water-power ;  the  construction  of 
dam,  mills,  &c.,  has  been  altogether  the  work  of  Mr.  Ebcn  Stevens,  son  of 
Mr.  Henry  11.  Stevens,  who  built  the  great  linen  mills  in  the  cast  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Stevens  calls  his  village  Dundee,  and  devotes  his  works  to  the 
manufacture,  of  gunny-cloth  and  the  business  of  a  grist  mill.  It  is  on  the  same* 
railroad  as  West  Dudley,  but  his  post-office  is  Qumebaug,  Ct.,  just  on  the  State 
line,  and. but  a  short  distance  from  his  works.  Mr.  Stevens'  whole  village  is 
new;. he  began  his  dam  Sept.  1,  1871,  and  had  his  goods  in  market  March 
1872 ;  capacity,  three  tons  a. day. 

Perryville  is  in  the  extreme  south-cast  part  of  the  town,  on  the  French, 
River,  which  affords  ample  power  at  all  seasons^  of  the  year.  It  has  been 
owned  and  used  in  the  Perry  family  for  above  a  century;  but  Mr.  Josioh 
Perry,  the  present  owner,  has  considerably  extended  the  works,  cleared  and 
extended  the  area  of  the  farm  attached,  erected  dwellings  and  barns,  and  by  keep* 
ing  all  neatly  pointed  and  cleanly,  he  has  now  one  of  the  finest  villages  of  its 
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size  in  the  State.  He  is  making  n  variety  of  woolens ;  and  his  mills  have  been 
active  while  others  ceased  work  till  more  favorable  times.  He  has  twenty-oight 
tenements,  employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  working  six  sets  of  machinery, 
turning  off  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  yards  a  year. 

Above,  on  this  river,  are  the  mills  of  Messrs.  John  Chase  &  Scms,  on  the  site 
of  Amusa  Nichols*  cotton-mills.  These  were  called  the  Dudley  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  were  incorporated  Feb.  8,  1816,  being  afterwards  called 
the  Fenno  Mills.  Oscar  F.  Chase,  wiih  his  father,  erected  the  mills  and  build- 
ings, using  the  stone  quarried  on  the  premises.  The  works  are  quite  exten- 
sive, and  first-class  throughout.  The  goods  are  fine  cassimeros,  and  have  always 
sold  readily  in  the  market.  Through  all  the  trying  times  of  recent  years  these 
mills  have  kept  up  steady  work.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Chase  sold 
his  interest  to  his  brother,  Fred.  T.  Chase,  who  has  further  extended  thef 
business,  and  is  now  very  much  improving  the  lands  by  walls  and  cultivation, 
and  reducing  to  order  and  neatness  the  highways  and  fields,  rendering  them 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Mr.  Chase  has  a  fine  residence  on  Main  Street 
in  Webster,  near  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Perry  have  the 
only  mills  in  Dudley,  on  this  river,  that  derive  power  therefrom. 

David  Perry  has  a  small  mill  near,  on  a  kind  of  side  privilege.  It  is  used 
for  knitting  purposes.  Hon.  Aaron  Tufls  made  cloth  at  a  small  mill  just  W( 
of  Dudley  Ilill  for  some  years,  before  he  engaged  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town.  The  place  was  called  **  Switch  Tail."  This  seemed  to  supplement  hiffj 
disastrous  venture  with  others  at  the  Merino  Factory.  _ 

The  law  business  was  for  some  time  an  important  thing  in  Dudley.  It  ceased 
to  be  such  with  the  death  of  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Tufts  ;  though  many  eminent  in  thi9 
profession  have  grown  up  here,  or  else  received  that  stimulus  at  our  schools 
that  sent  them  onward  to  full  success.  They  had  little  social  influence  iii 
town,  though  some  of  them  were  much  noted  in  their  time,  and  men  of  culture 
over  and  beyond  their  calling. 

Of  doctors  a  supply  has  always  been  had  since  the  early  settlers  gavenp 
their  simple  habits,  and  the  kind  mother  and  maiden  their  nursing  and  hetV 
raising.  Dr.  Eaton,  succeeding  Dr.  Lilly,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in 
the  county ;  he  l)egan  and  spent  a  long  life  here,  and  bequeathed  to  his  son-in- 
law,  S.  P.  Knight^  his  business  and  virtues ;  be  too  was  very  useful  in  teaching 
the  people  to  be  careful  and  avoid  disease,  as  well  as  in  faithfully  and  skil- 
fully battling  it.  From  his  death  he  was  long  and  lovingly  remembered. 
Succeeding  him  come  the  Drs.  Lindsay,  father  and  son;  the  latter  remains 
in  the  business.  These  are  all  what  are  called  **'old  school  **  practitioners,  but 
many  families  adopt  reformed  methods. 

It  has  been  thought  the  schools  of  the  early  settlinrs  were  held  in  light 
esteem,  from  the  fact  that  no  provision  was  made  for  them  till  seven  yetirs 
after  the  town  was  incorporated ;  and,  when  districts  were  then  establl^bed, 
inferior  teachers  were  put  in  the  schools  and  kept  there.     The  firbt  thing 
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requircil  was  goTernment ;  the  lost,  tbo  same.  Tho  hickory  switch  occnpied 
a  coDspicunus  place  behind  the  master^s  desk,  and  was  in  constant  requisillon. 
Hiose  who  received  the  severest  casligation  were  made  so  reckless  thereby 
that  tho  thing  cured  itself.  'Now,  great  care  and  attention  are  given  to  the 
schools. 

.  Iq  politics  two  leading  parties,  very  nearly  balanced,  have  alternated  almost 
from  the  beginning,  but  for  most  of  the  time  with  no  very  unfriendly  temper 
towards  each  other.  During  the  active  portions  of  the  career  of  Maj.  John 
Brown  and  Hon.  Aaron  Tufts  in  this  town,  strong  feelings  were  infused  into 
each  party  under  these  violent  leaders.  Brown  was  chairman  of  selectmen 
five  years.  Tufts,  fifteen  years,  which  may  or  may  not  indicate  their  domina- 
tion here ;  they  were  -pretty  nearly  equally  mtttcbed  for  persistence  and  i)arty 
zeal,  and  generally  rendered  the  town  meetings  extremely  animated,  one  lead- 
ing tho  party  of  the  I'tght^  the  other  that  of  tho  leflj  so  that  tho  house  was 
readily  divided  on  all  disputed  questions.  At  the  State  election  in  1878,  this 
town  voted  for  B.  F.  Butler  for  governor. 

If  there  could  bo  space  given,  many  incidents  of  public  interest  could  bo 
given  illustrating  tho  character  and  habits  of  the  early  settlers  here ;  a  few 
authenticated  ones  must  suffice. 

Tho  clergy  were  looked  upon  as  examples  worthy  any  one's  following.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gleason  assisted  a  neighbor  in  getting  in  hay  after  service  on  a  Sunday, 
justifying  tho  act,  though  the  party  aided  was  not  a  member  of  his  church. 
His  successor,  Bev.  Mr.  Johnson,  was  an  extremist  the  other  way,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  who  began  his  ministry  and  ended  bis  days  hero,  following  the 
latter,  was  of  the  liberal  style  again.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  loved  the 
horse ;  ho  knew  his  qualities  and  his  values  quite  thoroughly.  Often  his  judg- 
ment was  had  in  requisition,  and  almost  as  often  it  was  abused,  which  made 
him  wary.  On  one  occasion  a  young  man  had  fitted  up  a  cheap  animal  with 
a  view  to  speculation,  and  placing  upon  it  a  new  harness,  sought  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's opinion  of  its  value ;  but,  passing  around  it,  ho  only  ofTercd  this 
opinion:  ** Pretty  good  horse,  —  pretty  good  horse,  —  harness  worth  raoro  than 
the  horse."  His  successor,  Mr.  Francis,  was  an  opposite  in  nearly  everything ; 
but  there  seems  hero  to  have  been  an  end  of  extremes  with  this  class. 

One  Ezra  Uealy  was  a  great  rogue.  Ho  had  tho  audacity,  one  noon-time, 
to  put  tho  whole  school  up  through  a  ventilator,  and  then  to  threaten  to  kill 
the  first  one  who  should  make  any  noise.  When  the  teacher  came  in,  ho  sat 
alono  in  his  seat  with  such  a  solemn  countenance  as  to  surprise  tho  master  almost 
as  much  as  tho  loss  of  his  school ;  and  strange,  too,  he  had  lost  his  speech. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  clew  as  to  tho  whereabouts  of  tho  schoIai*s  for  some 
time,  till  this  writer's  mother,  then  ten  years  old  (178G),  and  having  a  cold, 
was  compelled  to  cough,  and  that  ended  the  mystery.  Somo  of  the  parents 
held  extremo  views  of  discipline,  and  cases  of  flogging  with  tho  ox-whip  belong 
to  the  early  history  of  this  town. 
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On  the  western  border  was  a  small  settlement  at  one  time,  west  of  John 
Vinton's  thousand-acre  purchase,  called  **  Middlesex.''  The  connected  hinds 
were  coveted  by  some  of  the  new  comers,  and  the  holders  being  unwilling  to 
sell,  a  device  to  frighten  them  was  contrived  by  the  solicitors.  An  egg^  which 
bad  written  upon  it  with  melted  tallow,  "  Woe  to  Middlesex,"  was  put  in  vine- 
gar till  all  the  shell  was  corroded  but  the  portion  protected  by  the  tallow. 
The  e^,  with  this  ominous  inscription,  was  placed  in  the  barn  of  a  promuicnt 
resident,  where  it  was  soon  found.  It  is  ropi)rtcd  that  such  a  fear  came  over 
the  inhabitants,  that  easy  terms  were  made  with  the  deluded  people  for  thd 
purchase  of  their  lands. 


I    « 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOUNDABIES  AND  £XTE!7T— SURFACE  AND  GEOLOGICAL  FEATUIlEB-^STBXAliS  — 
INDIAN  INHABITANTS — EAULT  SETTLERS — INCORPORATION  AS  A  TOWN — PROM- 
INENT EARLY  CITIZENS  —  FIRST  TAXES  —  EDUCATION — ^^ACADESfT — PRESENT 
SCHOOLS. 

^ITCHBURG)  in  the  nortb-eastGm  portioQ  of  Worcester  Couuty,  Mass.,  is 
about  fifty  miles  by  rail  from  Boston.  Its  territory  is  about  six  and  a  half 
miles  long  by  four  nud  a  half  miles  broad,  and,  according  to  a  survey  mode  ia 
1830,  it  contains  17,879  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  tomi  of 
Ashby,  in  Middlesex  County ;  oa  the  east  by  Lunenburg  and.  a  portion  of 
Leominster ;  on  the  south  by  Leominster  and  a  portiop  of  Westminster ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Westminster  and  a  portion  of  Ashburuham. 

The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and ,  there  is  but  little  level  land.  There  are 
spiers  .of  hills  running  in  all  directions,  seemingly  thrown  up  at  random  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  These  hills  and  corresponding  valleys  afford  most  picturesque 
scenery  to  an  observer  on  the  highlands,  ^^^o  most  level  land  lies  alongside 
the  river,  which  runs  through  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city,  and 
upon  which  its  numerous  manufacturing  establishmcuts  are  situated.  Rollstone 
Hill,  of  solid  granite,  rises  three  hundred  feet  from  the  river,  and  is  quarried 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  building  material.  Pearl  Hill,  in  the  northerly 
portion  of  the  city,  is  a  very  considerable  elevation,  and  on. one  side  rises 
abniptly  in  the  form  of  u  precipice.  From  its  summit  an  extensive  view  may 
be  obtained* 

*       ■ 

The  foundation  of  Fitchburg  is  mica-slate,  gneiss  and  granite.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  the  rock  is  a  sort  of  garnetiferous  slate. 
Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  in  his.  history  of  Worcester  County,  published  in  1793, 
says  of  Fitchburg  I  **  It.  is  a  very  hilly  and  uneven  but  fertile  town.  The  hills 
are  large,  high  and  steep;  however,  on  them  there  is  not, broken,  poor  and 
W|iste  land.  In  general,  the  soil  is  excellent."  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
gold  and  silver  ore  would  l)e  found  hidden  in  the  interior  of  Pearl  Iliil,  but  no 
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senrcb  has  yet  revealed  it.  Rev.  Peter  "Whitney  says:  '^It  is  not  improbable 
that  from  Pearl  Hill  will  sometime  Ije  dug  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  everything  at  this  time  favors  the  conjecture.''  Rufus  C.  Torrey,  iu  his 
hij^tory  of  Fitchburg,  published  iu  1836,  says:  "Upon  the  elevation  formerly 
known  as  Appletree  Hill,  situated  east  and  north-cast  of  the  vilhige,  there  are 
indications  of  the  existence  of  mineral  coal ;  and  the  high  and  increasing  price 
of  fuel  will  soon,  it  is  presumed,  cause  a  thorough  examination  into  the  matter.'* 
(Appletree  Hill  was  the  hill  lying  back  of  whit  is  now  Pleasant  Street.) 
There  are  no  natural  ponds  within  the  limits  of  Fitchburg,  and  the  ponds  made 
by  the  dams  on  the  mill-sites  are  not  large.  A  branch  of  the  Nashua  River 
runs  through  the  city,  and  furnishes  it  with  water-power.  Baker*8  Brook 
flows  through  the  easterly  portion,  and  empties  into  the  former  stream. 
Phillips  Brook,  which  has  its  source  in  Ashburnham,  flows  through  tbo 
northern  part  of  Westminster,  and  empties  into  the  Nashua  in  West  Fitct^ 
burg. 

It  is  a  saying  that  **  happy  is  the  people  whose  annals  are  uninteresting." 
Had  there  been  no  cruel,  vindictive  red  men,  no  sudden  and  terrible  Indian 
massacres,  no  weeks  and  months  of  apprehension  and  anxiety,  the  general  hi^ 
tory  of  New  England  would  have  been  less  interesting,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  lack  of  that  fascination  which  the  history  of  many  of  the  towns  of  New 
England  now- possesses. 

Fitchburg,  as  an  incorporated  town,  never  suficred  from  Indian  depreda>- 
tions ;  but  that  portion  of  the  town  of  Lunenburg  which  was  afterwards- net 
off  to  form  Fitchburg  was  visited  at  least  once  by  a  band  of  Indians,  'fully 
intent  on  deadly  mischief;  and,  although  they  did  but  comparatively  littl<3 
harm  at  the  time,  it  was  not  from  lack  of  intention. 

'  Just  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrittis,  a  fatal  disease  swept  away  a  large 
portion  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  New  England ;  so  that,  although  there 
were  a  number  of  tribes  within  its  limits,  they  were  mostly  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  territory  was  practically  unin- 
habited, being  only  occasionally  visited  by  parties  of  Indians,  bent  on  war,  on 
hunting  or  fishing. 

This  town  was  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Pawtuckets 
or  the  Pennacooks,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  any  permanent  stay  here, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  Indians  occasionally  visited  or  passed  through 
the  place.  Arrow-heads  and  implements  of  Indian  manufacture  have  been 
found  here  at  various  times  and  in  various  places,  though  never  in  large  quian- 
tities. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Lunenburg  afterwards  set  off  as  Fitdi* 
burg,  shared  the  general  excitement  and  alarms  incident  to  the  French  Mid 
Indian  war,  and  in  1748  they  received  a  visit  from  the  Indians.  The  occasion 
of  this  raid 'was  as  fbllows: — 'John  Fitch  lived  in  the  northern  portiao  of 
the  town,  which  was  afterwards  set  off  from  Fitchburg  to  form  a  portion  of  ih^ 
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town  of  Ashby.  His  house,  which  wns  also  a  garrison,  was  nearly  opposite 
tho  present  residence  of  Paul  Gates  in  Ashliy.  One  day,  while  at  work  in  the 
woods*  he  cut  down  a  tree,  which  uufortunatoly  fell  upon  the  wigwam  of  Sur- 
dody,  a  certain  half-tamcd  Indian,  who  lived  near  by.  Fitch  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  offer  him  any  recompense  or  apology,  nor  did  Surdody  ask  any. 
Bent  on  revenge,  he  quietly  departed  for  Canada,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
a  party  of  hid  race  to  return  with  him  by  promising  them  prisoners  and  plun- 
der. On  their  arrival,  they  divided  into  several  parties,  and  reconnoitered^ 
the  vicinity.  It  wns  on  Saturday,  tho  2d  of  July,  1748,  that  the  Indians 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Pearl  Hill.  Stephen  Shcplcy,  Esq.,  says  in  a 
paper  which  was  carefully  written  by  him  on  this  subject :  — - 

*'0n  the  sbntb-easterly  slope  of  the  hill  the  Gibsons  lived;  they  were  gpveral 
brothers,  all  good  fighting  men,  famous  for  great  strength  and  courage.  The  hoose  of 
Isaac  Gibson,  who  lived  where  the  widow  of  Levi  Kendall  now  resides,  was  fortified 
and  called  Fort  Gibson,  and  could  afford  protection  to  all  the  Gibsons  in  case  of  dati> 
ger.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians,  after  carefully  watching  these  hardy,  athletic  men,  did 
not  dare  to  attack  tbem.  Reuben  Gibson,  who  lived  where  A.  V.  Jones  now  resides, 
went  to  his  bouse  and  said  to  his  wife,  'The  Indiana  are  about ;  I  must  go  with  yon  to 
a  place  of  safety.'  He  took  his  liorso  from  the  barn,  put  on  saddle  and  pillion,  both 
mounted  and  were  off  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  wife  safe  wHh  her  fHends, 
he  returned  and  found  everything  unmolested ;  even  the  bread  his  good  wife  had  placed  * 
in  the  oven  that  morning  was  baked  and  ready  for  use. 

'*  On  Sunday,  the  Sd  of  Juh',  a  party  of  Indians  were  on  the  hills  about  the  centre 
of  Lunenburg ;  but,  seeing  men  going  to  the  meeting-bouse  with  guns  in  their  handS| 
tliey  skulked  back  to  their  comrades,  telling  them  that  the  whites  were  thick  as  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  and  that  it  was  ho[)eless  to  attack  them.'* 

*:  On  the  5th  of  July,.  1748,  the  garrison  of  John  Fitch  was  attacked.  Two 
soldiers  who  were  with  him  were  killed,  but  he  kept  up  the  fight  for  some  time, 
his  wife  loading  the  guns  and  he  firing  them^  At  last  the  Indians  told  them 
that  if  they  would  surrender,  their  lives  would  bo  saved ;  otherwise  they  would 
be  burned  with  the  garrison.  They  finally  surrendered,  and  the  Indians  kept 
their  word  and  saved  their  lives,  although  Surdody  did  Iiis  utmost  to  have  Fitch 
killed.  The  family  of  John  Fitch,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  a  babe  less  than  five  months  old,  were  taken  to  Montreal. 
They  were  ransomcdtbe  following  fall,  and  all  returned  safely,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mrs..  Fitch,  who  died  on  her  way  home. 

On  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Filch,  Deacon  David  Goodridge  was  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Mr.  Goodridge  had  lost  his  cow^  and  was  scurcb- 
iog  for  her  on  horseback.  .He  had  reached  the  farm  of  Deacon  Amos  Kimball, 
and. entered  int0fconvei*sation  with  him  as  ho  was  hoeing  corn  in  a  field  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  brush  fence.  While  thus  occupied  his  dog  began  to  bark 
furiously,  and  w*hile  endeavoring  to  discover  tho  cause,  he  s<iw  some  Indiana 
laying  flat  on  the  ground,,  with  their  guns  pointing  through  the  fence.     He 
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immediately  sboiitcd  to  KimbalU  ^ Indians !  Indians!"  and  started  down  tho 
hill,  tlie  savages  firing  upon  him  as  he  went.  In  his  jQight  ho  lost  his  hat, 
which  tho  Indians  secured.  Goodridgc  hastened  to  Pago's  garrison  on  Pearl 
Street,  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  company  of  soldiers  arrived 
from  Lancaster.  They  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  for  some  distance,  but 
did  not  overtake  them.  Amos  Kimball  was  probably  fired  upon  at  the  time 
that  Goodridgo  retreated.  This  account  differs  slightly  in  some  respects  from 
Mr.  Torrey ;  but  we  think  our  information  in  regard  to  the  day  of  the  occur- 
rence is  correct. 

The  soldiers  who  followed  the  Indians  discovered  a  piece  of  bark  stuck  on  a 
tree,  on  which  Fitch  had  written  a  request  not  to  pursue  them  further,  as  his 
captors  would  probably  kill  him  if  overtaken.  John  Fitch  married  again,  his 
second  wife  1)cing  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pearce  of  Lunenburg.  He  was  prosperous 
and  influential  in  Fitchburg,  and  afterwards  in  Ashby,  when  his  neighborhood 
was  set  off  in  1767  to  form  a  portion  of  that  town.  He  died  April  3*  1795, 
ageil  eighty-seven  years,  at  the  house  of  a  relative  in  Ashby. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  past  as  to  the 
year  in  which  this  Indian  raid  occurred ;  but  Mr.  Shepley's  researches  have 
fixed  the  time  as  July,  1748,  although  be  differs  from  Peter  Whitney,  Mr. 
Torrey,  and  the  monument  erected  to  John  Fitch  in  Ashby.  These  last 
authorities,  however,  all  differ  from  each  other,  and  the  written  records  by  which 
Mr.  Shepley  fixes  his  dates  must  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

Well  may  we  honor  our  first  settlers,  for  they  were  courageous,  hardy,  enter- 
prising men,  who  struck  out  into  the  unknown  forest,  and  by  their  honest  toil 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  and  comfort,  and  if  we  raise  to  them  no 
material  monument,  wo  can  do  no  less  than  give  to  them  their  due  mention  fir 
history. 

The  first  settler  within  the  present  limits  of  Fitchburg  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  David  Page,  who  lived  very  near  Pearl  Street  on  the 
Moses  Wood  estate,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^ and  south-westerly  from 
the  house.  His  dwelling  was  garrisoned,  a  stockade  extending  around  it  con- 
sisting of  jBticks  of  timber  hewn  on  two  sides  to  about  the  thickness  of  six 
inches,  and  driven  closely  together  at  a  distance  of  alK)Ut  ten  feet  frorai  the 
house.  He  turned  the  little  brook  Avhich  flows  there  from  its  course,  and  con- 
ducted it  for  some  distance  underground,  and  then  through  the  garrison,  that 
be  might  be  supplied  with  pure  water  if  besieged.  It  must  have  been  soou  after 
the  settlement  of  Page  that  John  Scott  moved  on  to  his  farm  on  the  Scott  Road, 
as  ho  was  living  there  in  1734.  Jonathan  Wood,  a  man  of  considerable  note, 
was  living,  in  1735,  in  the  vicinity  of  "Baker's  Bridge.**  Samuel  Poole  lived 
near  the  present  residence  of  J.  A.  Cutting,  on  the  Mt.  Elam  Road,  and  his 
brother,  James  Poole,  near  thp  junction  of  RoUstone  Road  and  the  old  torn- 
pike,  in  1740.  David  Goodridge  and  David  Carlile  were  also  very  early  set* 
tiers,  the  former  living  on  the  Bemis  place  in  South  Fitchburg,  and  the  latter 
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on  the  road  Icadiag  to  Stephen  Sfaepley'a  fiinn,  not  far  from  the  liridgepver  the 
brook.  Before  1745,  laooc  and  Beuben  Gtbaon,  Timothy  Bsiocraft»  Ephnum 
lyhitoeyt  Thomas  Dutton*  William  Henderson  and  John  Wbito  were  all  living 
in  the  north-easterly  and  easterly  portions  of  the  tow:ii.    -  < 

In  174d  Amos  Kimball  moved  into  the  limits  of  Fitchbnrg  from  Bradford, 
and,  in  1749,  he  was  followed  by  his  cousin  Ephraim.  They  were  activet 
enjterpYising  young  men,  who  bought  land  ^extending  buclc  some  distance  from 
the  rivert  and  along  the  same  from  the^Qld^tty  as -far  us  the  Bircr  Street  rail* 
road  crossing,  taking  in  tbo-^whole  of  Rollstone.v-Amj^^  built  a  bouse  in  the 
.rear  of  the  present  reiiidcnci  of  Samnel  Hale,r  and  ^phruim  some  distance 
'  further  back  from  the  rtvei*,  near  Evetelt  Street;.  These  tw9  men  built  the 
first  dam  on  thoriyer,  and  ejrected  a  grist'4nill..aad  a  j|tw*mill  Teigi^-|iearly  on 
thp  spirit  now  occiipied^'l^y  the  grain-mill  of  Joseph  Culihing  on  Laorel  ^Street, 
n^e  Kimball?  employed  at  mhtf  named  Qodgkins  to  tehd^  their  miff,  and  be 
erected  a  little  hut-  for  himself  near  by«  -' 

In  H4iHhore-were  fooi  gatiisony  within^ ttie  ^nwent*  Mlii^tittfM  of  Fttdi* 
burg.  One  was  owned  by  Samuel  Puolo,  and  one  by  Samuel  Hunt^  who  kept 
a  tavern  on  Pearl  Street,  near  David  Pngo*s  former  residence.  There  were  also 
garrisons  at  Isaac  Gi6son*s  and  Joseph  SpaSbrd's. 

At  the  time  of  the  incoriioration  of  Fitchburg,  in  1764,  there  were  fort}*- 
three  or  forty-four  families  living  within  it,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
not  fiir  from  two  hundred  and  fiHy.  The  following  citizens  were  living  here  at 
that  date : — 

A|noff*Kimball,  ]@phm!m  Kimball,  Samuel  Pierce,  William  Stev^ar^,  Phiueas 
Stq^Wiird ,  iPkobert  Wares,..Samucl  Poole,  James  Poole,  Kendall  Boutelle,  Francis 
Fulfaffl^  'Sila^  Snow,  N^b^miah^  Fuller,  Ephraim  Osborne,  Qezehiah  ^odgkinst 
Sol&npn  S^wiird.   •  :■       *    ■      ■  ... 

Tiie'ab<!^^'  lived  in  the  spufhei'ly  portion  of  the  town. 

James  Xfitcbf  Charles  )Vitlard,  Abraham  Smith,  Edward  .Scott.  - 

The  ^>ove  livediu  the  ngrtberiy  portion  of  Hho  town. 

St^ezpr  Bridge,  Sonbcu'txibsen,  \Vllliam  :€liadwi6k,:JN)cholas  Dadforth, 
Ezi^ Whitney,  Isaic  (iibsou,^  Isaiah  ^"itt,  Thofiuis'  ^Gerjjy;  Joseph  SpaflTord, 
Joon  White,  Thomas  Damary,-Jes6e  French,  Thomas  DiTttdn,  William  Ileuder- 
son,^pl]iraim^^hitufy,  Timpllor  Bancroft,  Samuel  IltuH,: Timothy  Parker. 

l!ne  libovcrlive^  in  the  vicinity  df- Pearl  Hill  and  in  the  leaste^ly^. part  of  the 
town.;  ,-'"•.  "•  -    .        ••       .     .        -'■'■  ■•'-,' 

David*  Goodrid^e,  Jonathan  Holt,  San^uel  \  Hodgkins,-  Jonathan  Wood, 
Samuel  Walker,  Phiueas  Goodcll. 

The  above  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Fitchburg. 

John  Fitch  lived  in  that  portion  of  the  town  which  is  now  Ashby. 

As  early  as  the  year  1T37,  some  of  the' citizens  of  the  westerly  portion  of 
Lunenburg  desired  to  he  set  off  into  an  incorporated  town.  There  were 
various  reasons  for  this  desire.     One,  perhaps,  was  that  some  of  them  were 
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men  of  prominence  in  Lunenburg  affairs,  and,  from  experience,  thought  them- 
selves fully  capable  of  managing  a  town  of  their  own.  Another,  and  the  chief 
reason,  was  that  the  distance  to  the  church,  which  was  used  both  for  religious 
worship  and  for  the  transaction  of  town  business,  was  so  great  as  to  be  very 
inconvenient.  Even  in  our  time  we  might  justly  complain  of  the  distance ; 
but  then  matters  were  far  different.  In  those  days  all  traveling  was  done  on 
horseback  over  rough  roads,  which  were  merely  bridle-paths.  Streams  must 
be  forded,  bars  taken  down,  and  the  spreading  boughs  and  limbs  of  trees 
avoided.  Thus,  for  those  people  in  the  Avesterl}'^  part  of  Lunenburg,  it  was  u 
long  and  tedious  ride  to  church  and  to  town  meeting,  and  the  remedy  was  a 
church  and  parish  of  their  own. 

As  early  as  1757  Samuel  Hunt  and  others  petitioned  to  have  the  westerly 
part  of  Lunenburg  set  off,  that  it  might  be  incorporated  into  a  separate  town ; 
but  the  town  of  Lunenburg  declined  to  assent.  The  project,  however,  was  not 
dropped,  but  was  presented  at  other  town  meetings  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  finally  on  Jan.  25,  1764,  the  following  vote  was  passed : — 

^^  Voted^  That  at  the  request  of  Dea.  BcnJ.  Foster,  Dca.  Samuel  Putnam  and  othersf 
the  lands  in  said  Lnneubnrg  which  lie  west  and  wcstwardl}*  of  the  line  hereafter 
described  should  be  set  off  from  said  town,  that  so  the  said  lands  and  the  inhabitants 
thereon  may  be  formed  by  the  General  Court  into  a  town  or  distnct  as  tbey  shall  think 
proper."  (Here  follows  a  description  of  the  line  which  corresponds  with  the  easterly 
boundary  of  Fitchburg.)  This  was  granted  on  condition  that  ^^  the  inhabitants  should 
pay  their  minister's  tax  as  heretofore  they  had  done,  until  tbey  shoold  be  formed  into  a 
district.*' 

The  people  in  the  westerly  portion  of  Lunenburg,  having  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  John  Fitch,  Amos  Kimball,  Samuel 
Hunt,  Ephraim  Whitney  and  Jonathan  Wood,  to  wait  upon  the  General  Court 
and  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation.  They  attended  promptly  to  their  duty, 
and,  on  the  3d  of  February,  the  act  which  created  the  town  of  Fitcbburgb 
received  the  signature  of  the  governor.  The  town  was  in  all  probability  named 
for  John  Fitch,  who  headed  the  committee  on  incorporation,  and  who  was  the 
same  person  formerly  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  undisputed,  some  believing  it  to  have  been  named  for  Col.  Timothy  Fitcb, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  who  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  tbe  new  town.  Both  men  might  have  been  rememliered  in  naming 
the  town.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  incorporated  name  terminated  with  the 
letter  7^,  but  the  use  of  that  letter  was  but  temporary,  and  Fitchburg  was 
incorporated  as  a  citf/  without  it. 

The  act  of  incorporation  ran  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  instead  of 
having  the  privilege  of  sendinjr  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  the  two 
towns  of  Lunenburg  and  Fitchburg  were  to  unite  in  sending  one. 

It  18  uoticeablo  that,  in  the  September  following,  it  was  voted  by  the  town  of 
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Fitcbburgy  ^  that  a  portion  of  the  town  bo  8c*t  off  to  John  Fitch  and  otlierBy  in 
order  to  nmke  a  Town  or  Parish  among  themaelvea.'*  It  was  not*  howewetf 
until  three  years  afterwards  that  this  portion  of  the  town  was  sot  off  to  form 
part  of  the  town  of  Ashby. 

In  aecordance  with  the  aeC  of  incorporation,  a  town  meeting  was  called 
March  5,  1764,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  £«]ward  Ilartwell,  Esq.,  of 
Lunenburg,  directed  to  Amos  Kimball,  one  of  the  constables  of  Fitchboig. 
This  meeting  was  held  io  the  tavern  of  Capt.  Samuel  Ilunt,  which, was  situated 
where  the  late  Milton  M.  Gushing  resided,  on  the  estate  formerly  owned  by 
SIoscs  Wood  on  l^earl  Street.  Amos  Kimbtill,  David  Gobdridge,  Samuel 
Hunt,  Ephtiiim  Whitney,  and  Reuben  Gil>8on  were  chosen  selectmen. 

Owing  to  the  river  and  the  peculiar  physical  formation  of  the  town,  there 
was  much  occasion  for  the  rebuilding  of  bfidges  and  the  repairing  of  roads. 
The  spring  freshets  and  the  heavy  rains  in  the  lEall  would  often  damage  the 
roads  or  carry  away  the  bridges,  and  town  ofBcials  foimd  plenty  to  do.  In 
addition  to  what  must  always  be  done  in  a  town  just  starting  from  the  wilder* 
nessv  there  were  numerous  ecclesiastical  mutters  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
town  officers,  as  the  parish  and  the  town  were  then  idcntiod.  Town  meetings 
in  those  early  days  were  quite  numerous,  and  sometimes  matters  apparently 
trivial  occupied  the  serious  consideration  of  the  town.  Town  meetings  were 
held  in  Samuel  Hunt's  tavern  until  the  erection  of  the  church,  after  which  they 
were  always  held  in  the  latter  place. 

We  give  hero  a  list  of  town  officers  elected  in  those  times :  selectmen,  iowii 
ti'cpsurer,  town  clerk,  constables,  surveyors  of  highways,  tytbing-men,  cfeer- 
reeve;3,  hog-reeyes,  fire-wards,  surveyors  of  clapboards  and  shingles,  culler  of 
hoops  and  staves,  leather  sealer,  field-drivers,  fence-viewers,  surveyor  of  wheat, 
school  committee. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prominent  men  in  town  affairs,  as  taken  from 
the.  early  records,  their  names  figuring  often  as  town  officers :  Thomas  Cowdin, 
Amos  Kimbnll,  Ephraim  Kimball,  John  Fitch,  David  Goodridge,  Samuel  Hunt, 
Ephraim  Whitney,  Beuben  Gibson,  Pbineos  Steward,  Kendall  fioutelle,  Jona- 
than Wood,  Isaac  Gibson,  Isaiah  Witt. 

The  following  were  the  highest  tix-payers  in  1771 :  Thomas  Cowdin,  Amos 
Kimball,  David  Goodridge,  Ephraim  .Kimball,  James  Poole,  Moses  Thurlow, 
John  Thurston,  Isaac  Gibson,  Rcubeii  Gibson,  Abraham  Gibson,  John  White, 
Joseph  Low,  Ebenezcr  Bridge. 

Thomas  Cowdin  paid  the  highest  tax;  viz.,  £13  11«.,  and  his  property  was 
valued  at  £121  is.  The  valuation  of  his  real  estate  was  £85,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal  proi)erty  £36  4.^.  Ho  was  possessed  of  three  horses,  three  oxen,  seven 
cows,  fourteen  sheep,  and  four  swine.  Tlie  column  bedded  ^  money  **  in  the 
valuation  list  is  blank  throughout ;  but  Stephen  Sheplcy  states,  that  aceording 
to  the  valuation  list  of  17G4,  which  he  has  seen,  but  which  we  were  unable  to 
fitid,  John  Fitch  and  another  man,  whom  we  think  was  Ephraim  Whitney,  had 
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The  vfiliyitipn  of  the  town  in  1771  was : — 


Real  estate,        •        •        •        •        •        •        •    £1,951  00a.  »  66,503  33  ^ 

Personal  estate, 557  10     «-«     1,858  33   -,-' 

^ 7- ,. 

Total  valaation, £2,^08  10a.  »  $8,8G1  66     , 


^  The  total  town  tax  was,  in  1771,        •        •  .  £115    3«.  4d. 

Coointjr  tax,        .        .        .      '  .  -     .        .  .        2  10    8 

.,  _— ^_ 

Total  tax,    »        •        •        •        •        •  .  £117  14a.  Ocf.  »  8302  30 


;.  .  .; 


Judging  from  this  tax-list  there  were  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  families  then 
living  ii)  Fitchburg. 
We  Avill  here  notice  an  article  in  the  Warrant  for  town  meeting,  January, 

I'/tO.    It  ran  as  follows : —  '       - 

'     '  ■  ■  •■_  '     .     f  ij 

"  To  see  if  the  town  will  relieve  the  Widow  Mary  Upton  for  Distresses  occasioiied 
by  Frowns  of  Divine  Providence,  and  abate  her  husbands  rates  on  Isaac.  Gibson's  and 
Ebenezer  Bridge's  tax  lists/' 

•  '  ^^  • 

.  It  wad  voted  in  town  meeting  to  "^ abate  Mr.  Upton's  jpoZc  tax.** 

The  educational  growth  of  Fitchburg  has  not  been  rapid,  but  none  the  l0S6 
has  it  been  real  and  substantial.  I'ho  first  schools  were  kept  in  private  houses. 
We  have  the  record  of  a  school  having  been  kept  in  William  Chadwick*8  cortf* 
barn,  Which  was  near  the  present  Peiirl  Hill  school-house ;  and  a  scfafool  was 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  Samuel  Hunt's  tavern.  In  17G4  the  town  voted 
to  keep  two  schools,  and  the  sum  of  £8  was  appropriated  fur  that  purpose; 
but  the  next  year  the  appropriation  was  reduced  to  £3 ;  and  in  Jtine,  l770f  the 
town  voted  "not  to  have  any  school  this  winter  but  to  keep  the  money  till  nexifc 
fall."    In  1777  the  annual  appropriation  had  risen  to  £30.  ' 

Just  when  the  first  school-house  was  built  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  year  1800 
it  stood  on  Main  Street,  opposite  the  Comnion,  and  just  above  Crocker's  Hall, 
which  is  on  the  corner  of  Circle  Street.  It  was  a  low,  unpainted,  wooden  buitd- 
in<j,  which  stood  with  its  end  to  the  street.  There  Avere  at  least  two  other 
school-houses  in  town  at  this  time :  one  near  the  present  residence  of  Edwin 
Works,  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Pearl  Hill. 

In  1811  the  centre  district,  or  District  No.  1,  was  divided,  and  District  No.' 
12  was  set  oflT  in  the  Old  Qty ;  the  town  voting  to  give  the  people  of  that 
locality  $90  to  assist  them  in  the  erection  of  a  building  for  school  purposes. 
i?he  next  year  a  brick  scliool-house  was  erected,  which  stilt  stands,  formings 
portion  of  the  dwelling-house  on  the  upper  cornci  of  Crescent  and  BlosMm 
streets* 

The  old  school-house  in  District  Xo.  1  was  succeeded,  in  1815,  by  a  Haore 
modern  and  substantial  structure,  which  was  painted  yellow^,  and  contiiCinea  two 
rooms.     It  stood  on  the  spot  where  D.  H.  Mcrriam  now  lives,  for  about  tw^Q^*- 
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live  years,  wheot  having  become  entirely  insafficient  to  accommodtte  the  nimH 
ber  of  pupiU.«eot  there,  a  new*  brick  school-house  was  erected  on  West  (now 
Main)  Street,  which  is  still  standing.     It  was  ere<»ed  ik  1840. 

Ill  1830  there  were  twelve  districts  and  twelve  schoot-hdiises  in  Fitehborg. 
In  1846  the  brick  school-house  in  the  Old  City  was  superseded  by  the  erection 
of  the  D:iy  Street  school-bouse,  which  building  was  en1ar^ed~ib  1869.  In  1859 
the  present  gramniar  school-house  on  High  Street  was  wilt^  and  was  used  for 
both  high  and  grammar  schools  till  1869. ':  It  1874  jt  was  enlarged  by  an  nddi* 
tion  of  four  rooms.  *.  .        .        .'      . 

About  1830  n  numbelr^f  the  citizens^  formed  an^association^called  the  ffigh 
School  Association  of  Fitchburg,  which  wasan  important  supplement  to  the 
educational  powers  Qf  the  Ipwn.  '  Hero  \tas  obtained  by  Quin|lr  of  our  most 
respected  citizens  a  ^nofWledgo  of  the  higher  branches  of  study;  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  well-bkldhccd  mind.'  The  directors  of  this  aiflSooiation  were 
Benjamin  Snow«  Francis  Perkins  ^and  Dr.  Charles:  Wilder.  Dr.  Jonas  A. 
Marshall  was  secretary  ;And  t^asurer.  <  A  building  called  the  Academy  was 
erected  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  bti  land  given  for  school  purposes  by  Ci^pt. 
Zacharinh  Sheldon.  The  building  stood  just  in  front  of  the  present  high-school 
building,  and  the  land  at  the  time  it  was  given  was  part  of  a  field  of  rye. 

The  Academy  wa^  let  to  private  peraona  for  school  purposes.  Beniah  Cook, 
A.  B.,  was  principal  of  the  first  school  kept  in  the  building,  and  .Ezra  W.  Beed 
was  his  assistant.  Almost  all  the  studies  known  to  the  ancients  or  modems 
were  advertised  to  1)e  taught  in  this  school.  In  a  later  school  kept  by  Messrs. 
Cragin  &  Waldo,  Hebrew  was  placed  in  the  list  of  studies.  .  About  thirty 
scholars  were  attending  in  1835.  This  academy  was  moved  when  the  present 
high-school  building  was  erected,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Rollstone  House. 

In  1849  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  public  high  school,  and  purchased  tho 
academy  of  the  High  School  Association ;  and  a  high  school  and  two  lower 
schools  were  kept  in  the  b)>i4ding  till  the  erection  of  the  High,  Street  gramnmr- 
school  housel     The:  present  high-school  buildiog  was  erected  in  1869; 

The  early  school  committees  were  chosen  fo^prudeufial  puft^o^es  only,  until 
1808,  when  the  town  eommonced  to  choose'  an  additionai  committi^  for  exam- 
ining teachers ;  and' after  1827,'in  hccorc|ance  witJh  an  act  of  the  Lcg;i8lature« 
school  oommittees  were  chosen,,  having  aiVd' exercising  siil)st£MitiRHy  the  powers 
of  our  preseixt  boards.  /The  first >s/;hoc(l  ,jpomm1ttt^  under  this  arrangeaient, 
chosen  in  1827^  consi|t^  of  Rev.  CTalvin  Xincoluy  Itev.  Rufus  A.  Putnam* 
David  Brigbam,  Ebenezer  Tocrey,  Ivcr^  Jewett,  Abel  Fox  and  J.  A^iarshall. 

In  1845^.  ^hc  town  piirchnspd' the  ^chopT-houses  of  the  various  districts,  a 
proceeding  somewhat  unusual  for  the  Massachusetts  tot^nsat that  time. 

In  1835,  the  school  returns  furnished  to  the  Legislature  showed  that  there 
were  attending  the  common  schools  in  Fitchburg,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
scholars  between  the  ages' df  four  and  sixteen;  average  attendance,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen ;  children  not  attending  school  any  portion  of  the  year,  forty- 
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one ;  average  wages  of  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board*  winter,  $16.67 ; 
summer,  $4.30 ;  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  for  common  schools,  $1,237.50 ; 
estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  at  the  academy  and  private  schools,  $705. 

In  1878,  the  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen,  inchTsive,  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  num- 
ber between  the  same  ages  attending  school  was  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  three ;  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  pupils  of  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  The  salaries  of  experienced  teachers  for  grades  below 
the  grammar  school  was  $380  per  year  of  forty  weeks.  The  amount  appro- 
priated for  schools  was  $33,700.  The  city  now  has  about  forty  schools  and 
nineteen  school-houses. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EASLT  PROVISION  FOR  PREAC?HING  —  FIRST  CHURCH  BUILT  —  MINISTER  SETTLED 
—  "  SODOM**  —  CONTEST  OF  EAST  AND  WEST  VILLAGES  —  LOCATING  OF  NEW 
CHURCH  —  RISE  OF  NEW  DENOMINATIONS — SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  — 
BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

The  early  religious  history  of  Fitchburg,  like  that  of  other  New  England 
towns,  is  very  closely  interwoven  with  its  secular  history.  The  settlement  of 
a  minister,  the  building  or  repairing  of  a  church,  were  matters  which  it 
behooved  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  town  to  meet  and  deliberate  upon. 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  newly  incorporated  town  of  Fitchburg  was 
to  vote  in  town  meeting,  Nov.  26,1764,  "To  have  Sabbath  days  preaching 
the  winter  insuing.**  It  was  also  voted  '^To  have  preaching  in  Thomas  Cow- 
din's  house,"  and  the  committee  on  preaching  were  instructed  ^  to  apply  to  Peter 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Russell  first.*'  Accordingly  the  committee  applied  to,  and 
secured  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  who  came  and  preached  in  the  tavern  of 
Thomas  Cowdin  (who  had  succeeded  Samuel  Hunt  in  the  tavern  on  Pearl 
Street),  during  the  summer.  This  Thomas  Cowdin  was  a  man  of  will  and 
energy,  and  proved  himself  a  power  in  the  town. 

The  committee  to  "manage  and  take  care  of  building  the  meeting-house  in 
towu,**  consisted  of  David  Goodridge,  Ephraim  Whitney  and  Thomas  Cowdin, 
and  the  sum  of  £50  was  appropriated  to  commence  the  work.  Thomas  Cow- 
din ofifered  to  give  an  acre  of  land  for  the  building,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
The  spot  selected  wus  near  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Crescent  streets,  and 
between  Mt.  Vernon  and  Blossom  streets.  When  built,  the  little  church 
looked  down  on  the  winding  stream  below,  on  the  rude  dam  and  mills  of  the 
Eimballs,  and  across  the  river  to  the  residence  of  Amos  Kimball  or  Hale's  Hilh 
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Up  the  Tmllejr  was  a  foreat  of  pine  trees  and  hemlocksy  with  a  narrow  rood 
estending  thnKq;fa  it. 

The  chardi  wm  built  piece  by  piece,  and  was  never  a  Teiy  handaome  or 
comfortable  structure*  From  time  to  time  numerous  votes  were  passed  with 
reference  to  its  completion.  One  of  them  had  reference  to  the  pulpit.  It 
being  voted  **that  the  town  provide  a  place  for  the  minister  to  preach  in."  The 
meeting4iottse  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  176C,  but  wo  seo  by  the 
records  that  in  1771  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  some  land 
belouging  to  the  town^  was  appropriated  to  finishing  the  church. 

In  town  meeting,  Sept.  28,  17G6,  John  White,  Kendall  Boutellc,  Solommi 
Steward,  John  Thurston  and  Ephraim  Kimball  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
**Iay  out  and  dignify  the  pews,"  and  it  was  also  voted  that  ^  the  highest  payer 
<m  real  estate  have  the  first  choice  in  the  penrs.'' 

As  before  stated,  there  was  preaching  during  the  winter  of  1764-5,  in  the 
tavern  of  Thomas  Cowdin.  In  the  year  1766,  there  was  no  preaching,  and  tlio 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  attend  religious  services  in  Lnneuburg.  In  17G7, 
application  was  made  to  Bev.  Peter  Whitney,  to  Rev.  Samuel  Augier,  and  to 
Bev.  John  Payson  to  come  and  preach.  Mr.  Angier  came  and  was  invited  to 
settle,  but,  dilefly  on  account  of  some  difficulty  with  Dea.  Amos  Kimball,  he 
declined. 

In  May,  1767,  the  town  appointed  **a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in  order  to 
ask  Divine  assistance  in  giving  some  gentleman  a  call  to  settle  in  the  gospel 
ministry  in  this  town.'* 

During  the  summer  of  1767,  Rev.  John  Payson  preached  for  the  people,  and 
in  November  ho  consented  to  become  their  pastor.  He  was  ordiiined  Jan.  27, 
1768,  the  church  having  been  *^ embodied"  on  the  9tb  of  the  ssime  month. 
Mr.  Payson  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Phillips  Payson  of  Chelsea,  and  a  brother  of 
Sev.  Samuel  Payson,  who  had  been  settled  in  Lunenburg.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  exemplary  pastor  and  a  truly  Christian  man,  but  loving  quiet  and 
seclusion,  and  shrinking  from  the  nctive  affairs  of  life.  He  was  possessed  ofa 
constitutional  infirmity  of  mind  which  finally  resulted  in  confirmed  insanity. 
However,  he  had  lucid  intervals  and  continued  to  preach  till  1794,  going 
through  the  services  with  perfect  propriety,  when  frequently  he  did  not  have  a 
really  lucid  interval  during  the  %veek.  In  May,  1794,  the  pastoral  relation 
between  Mr.  Payson  and  the  town  was  dissolved,  allcr  twenty-six  years  of  min- 
isterial service ;  the  town  agreeing  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  $530.  Ho.  continuc^d 
to  reside  in  Fitchburg,  but  in  May,  1804,  while  on  a  vi:$it  to  his  brothcr-iu-law 
in  Leominster,  he  committed  suicide.  He  died  in  the  59tb  .year  .of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  South  Street,  where  a  large  stone  which 
lies  horizontally  on  four  supports,  marks  his  last  resting-place.  It  was  placed 
there  by  his  son  and  bears  a  long  Latin  inscription. 

The  old  cemetery  on  South  Street : contains  the  graves,  of  most  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town,  and  is  a  place  to  be  preserved  and  held  in  honor,  never 
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to  be  disturbed  by  the  vandal  hand  of  progress.  The  first  ** grave-yard'*  was 
near  the  first  church,  but  on  account  of  the  ledge  of  rock  it  was  found  not  to 
be  >a' suitable  place,  and  the  few  bodies  which  had  been  interred  there  were 
finally  exhumed  atid  placed  in  the  cemetery  on  South  Street,  the  land  for  which 
was  given  by  Dea.  Amos  Kimball,  *'  in  consideration  for  the  love  and  respect 
which  he  bore  to  the  peo^ilo  of  Fitchburg/' 

The  towiv  constituted  the  parish  in  those  early  days,  and  every  one  was 
expected  to  attend  Divine  worship  regularly  and  cousbintly^  If  not,  hi$  oaqae 
was  reported  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose^  and  be  was  fined. 
We  have  the  account  of  a  Mr.  Abel  Baldwin,  who  was  fined  for  non-attendaiico 
at  church.  He  was  brought  before  Thomas  Cowdin,  Esq.,  who  lived  in  the 
Old  City,  to  be  tried,  and  after  receiving  sentence  and  paying  his  fine,  proceeded 
to  curse  the  place  and  named  it  Sodomy  Avhich  name  that  portion  of  the  town 
bore  fur  many  years ;  or,  as  Mr.  Torrey  says  in  his  history  of  Fitchburg,  writ- 
ten in  1835  :  "It  is  called  Sodoni  unto  this  day.**  v 

After  the  resignation* of  Rev.  Mr.  Payson,  the  Rev.  John  Khnl^ll  was  cwi- 
plo}*ed  to  preach  for  the  town  for  about  one  year,  and  then  an  invitation  was 
given  to  the  R6v.  John  Miles  to  "settle,"  but  the  invitation  was  declined.  In 
ApWl,  1797,  the. church  proposed  lo  give  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  a  call,  but  the  town, 
which  was  identicid  with  our  modern  parishes,  refused  to  concur,  and  pro{>o8ed 
Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  twenty-four.  This  i)ro- 
posal  was  acceded  to  by  the  church,  and  Mr.  Worcester  was  ordained  id  Sep- 
tember, 1797.  Mr.  Worcester  was  to  receive  as  his  salary,  $333.33  per  annum, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  town's  land.  »   * 

About  1786,  the  western  portion  of  the  town,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Deim 
Hill,  was  quite  prosperous,  and  constituted  a  little  village  of  itself.  The  peo- 
ple there  began  to  consider  that  they  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  set  Mp 
for  themselves.  They  considered  the  fact  that  they  had  the  best  land^.  atid 
that  it  was  advisable  to  rid  themselves  of  tlie  poorer  portion  of  the  town  in 
the  valley  along  the  river,  which  they  regarded  as  a  useless  oxi)ense,  on  accbunt 
of  the  numerous  freshets^  and  consequent  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges.  They 
: also  con:>idered  ita  grievance  to  be  obliged  to  travel  so  far  to  church,  for  whteh 
they  were  taxed  equally  with  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there- 
fore they  petitioned  to  bo  set  ofi*,  that  they  might  join  a  portion  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Ashburnham  and  be  incorporated  into  a  town.  This  petition  the  cit- 
izens of  Fitchburg,  assembled  in  town  meeting,  refused  to  grant.  r.>) 

The- first  meeting-house,  although  it  had  1)ieen  built  but  twenty  years,  was 
already  too  small  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants,  and  it  became  ^necessary  to 
build  a  new  one,  and,  accordingly,  in  Scpteml^er^  1786,  a  vote  was  pa88ed/*.to 
build  a  new  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  .the  nearest  conve- 
nientest  place  to  the  centre."  Of  course  all  knew  that  thf  present  locatioa  in 
the  Old  City  waa  not  ia  the  centre,  nor  the  ^  nearest  convenientest  ^oce 
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thereto,  and  the  stru^le  now  commeuced  to  find  that  onknown  spot.     It  lock 
tan  years  and  ninety-Dine  town  meetinga  to  decide  it. 

Whatever  might  be  said  by  the  people  in  the  west  of  the  town  about  their 
distance  from  the  church,  their  real  objective  point  was,  undoubtedly,  to  be  set 
off  into  a  new  town ;  accordingly,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  the  citisens 
of  fltdiburg  would  accommodate  them  in  the  location  of  the  new  diureh, 
they  proceeded  to  build  a  meeting-house  of  their  own  very  near  the  Westmfai* 
ster  line.  It  was  a  plain,  un^Miiutod  structure,  was  finally  left  to.  decay,  and 
received  the  appellation  of  the  ""  Lord's  Burn."*  In  1790,  this  dissatisfied  sec* 
tion  petitioned  to  the  General  Court  to  be  set  off  into  a  town  with  the  people 
of  the  northerly  part  of  Westminster  and  a  portion  of  Ashburnham.  The 
petition  set  forth  in  glowing  language  the  superior  advantages  of  their  high 
and  fertile  locality  over  the  low,  sunken  land  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
town,  and  depicted  the  imposing  spectacle  of  a  church  on  one  of  their  noble 
hills.  These  arguments  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture tiiat  an  order  was  sent  to  the  town  of  Fitchburg  aud  others  interested*  to 
show  cause,  if  any  they  had,  why  the  prayer  of  said  jietitioners  should  not  bo 
granted. 

**Tho  town,''  says  Mr.  Torrcy  in  his  history,  ^now  saw  the  necessity  of 
going  to'  work  in  earnest.  After  conferring  with  committees  from  Westmin- 
ster, Ashburnham  and  Ashby,  the  i>eople  of  Fitchburg  drew  up  a  spirited 
remonstrance.  In  this  remonstrance  they  denied  every  statement  set  forth  in 
the  petition,  alleging  that  the  latter  was  entirely  the  work  of  fimcy,  and  a 
specimen  of  outrageous  poetical  license;  that  the  petitioners  were  actuated 
solely  by  interested  views ;  that  their  object  was  to  escape  from  the  onerous 
burden  of  contributing  tlicir  just  proportion  towards  the  maintenance  of  some 
of  the  most  expensive  bridges  that  were  ever  created.  They  declared  that  if 
the  petitioners  should  succeed  in  their  object,  the  remaining  portion. of  the 
town  would  be  completely  overwhelmed  by  that  grievous  nuisance,  the  Nashua 
River.** 

This  remonstrance  must  have  had  its  effect,  for  the  prayer  of  the  petitionera 
was  not  granted  ;  but  tbo  west  was  now  determined  to  prevail  in  the  location 
of  the  new  church.  The  strength  of  the  two  sections  was  nearly  equal,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  small  party  which  held  the  balance  of  power,  and 
which  inclined  now  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  in  a  most  aggravating 
manuer.  At  last,. after  repeated  votes  and  reconsideration^,  it  was  finally, 
decided  in  September,  1794,  "*  to  erect  a  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  said 
town  or  in  the  nearest  convcnicntcst  place  thereto,  to  accommodate  the  inh^^bi- 
tantSy  for  Divine  worship."  .  Three  disinterested  non-residents  were  chosen 
**to  centre  the  town  and  discover  the  nearest  couvenientest  place."  This  com- 
mittce  was  composed  of  Josiah  Stearns,  Esq.,  and  David  Kilhurn  of  Lunen- 
burg and. Benjamin  Kiml)all,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  and  they  found  the  centre  of 
the  town  to  be  about  seventy  rods  to  the  north-east  of  th^c  pound,  on,  what  is 
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uow  Called  Pound  Hill ;  but,  tiiking  all  tbiugs  into  consideration /they  decided 
that  the  neai^cst  conirenientest  place  was  a  point  somewhat  to  the  east  of  that 
place,  a  short  distance  from  the  corner  of  West  and  Caldwell  istrectd. 

The  town  rejected  their  report — yeas,  twenty-nine ;  nays,  thirty-six  — and 
so,  after  all,  nothing  had  yet  been  accomplished.  Finally,  in  October,  1795, 
a  vote  was  passed  in  town  meeting  to  locate  the  meeting-house  **at  the  cHotch 
of  the  roads,  near  Capt.  William  Brown's,"  and  there  it  was  built  in  1796. 
This  spot  was  directly  in  front  of  the  present  Unitarian  Church. 

The  "'meeting-house*'  question  was  now  settled,  but  ecclesiastical  troubles  of 
a  still  more  serious  nature  were  destined  to  afflict  and  disturb  the  town.  In 
Fitchburg,  as  in  many  other  New  England  towns,  the  religious  opinions  of  a 
large  porti6n  of  the  people  had  become  quite  liberal,  and  differences  of  opinion 
on  religious  questions  were  becoming  of  sufficient  importance  to  become  a  la.rge 
part  of  the  serious  business  of  town  meetings. 

The  towns  then  constituted  the  parishes,  they  built  and  owned  the  chiirches, 
and  every'  citizen  was  taxed  for  the*  sup|>ort  of  the  minister,  unless  lie  could 
show  a  certificate  from  the  proper  authority  of  '^his  attendance  upon  som<^:  other 
public  teacher,  when  ho  may  have  the  tax  assessed  upon  him  transferred  to. l^is 
own  instrnction."  The  various  town  meetings  were  also  parish  meetil^igs,  and 
considered  civil  and  ecclesiastical  questions  indiscriminately.  The  leaved  of 
heterodoxy,  however,  was  creeping  into  New  England  society,  and  the  people, 
to  a  grdat  extent,  turned  away  from  the  rigid  doctrines  of  their  forefathers  and 
drifted  towards  Unitarianism.  In  most  places  there  was  finally  a  separation 
of  the  original  church,  and  a  formation  of  two  societies,  one  Unitarian  and  the 
other  Orthodox. 

Fitchburg  was  agitated  in  this  way  for  about  twenty-four  years,  during  Which 
time  many  ecclesiastical  councils  were  called  and  numerous  stormy  debates  were 
held,  both  in  town  meetings  and  out  of  them,  for  neighbor  was  divided  against 
neighbor,  and  one  member  of  a  household  against  another. 

In  1801,  a  majority  of  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  Rev.  Mr.  Wor- 
cester, who  succeeded  Mr.  Pay  son,  and  a  separation  of  the  parish  into  three 
societies  took  place.  The  number  of  Sundays  which  each  society  was  entitled/ 
to  lise  the  meeting-house  was  apportioned  according  to  the  amount  of 'tdixes 
pafd  1)3'  each.  The  society  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  was  to  occupy  tho 
meeting-house  twenty-four  Sabbaths,  Rev.  Air.  Worcester's  society  wad  to 
occupy  it  seventeen  Siibbaths,  and  the  society  in  the  west  eight  Sabbaths,  llie 
Mcthodi.«its  and  Baptists  were  also  allowed  its  use  for  three  Sabbaths. 

The  members  of  tho  bhurch  sustained  Mr.'  Worcester,  but  ho  dually  asked 
for  a  dismissal,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  as  to  which  should  , 
appoint  the  council  to  dismiss  him,  the  church  or  the  town.  Mr.  Worcester 
and  the  church  claimed  the  sole  right  of  appointing  the  council,  wliich  claim 
thfe  town  denied,  and  accordingly  voted  that  they  considered  Rev.  Mr.  Woiv 
cester  dismissed  and  their  contract  with  him  null  and  void.    They  ordered  the 
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doon  of  the  iiieetiog*bou9e  to  be  cloecd  and  not  to  lie  opened  except  by  order 
of  tiie  •eteetmen.  Arrangements  were  finally  made  by  which  Mr.  Worcester 
WE8  dismissed  by  a  regularly  convened  council,  which  was  held  in  Juno,  1802« 
and  his^pastim)  illations  ceased  the  following  September.  The  result  of  this 
religious  war  seiefms  to  have  been  the  dissolution  of  the  parochial  powers  of 
the  town  anU  the  division  of  the  church  into  two  societies. 

The  seeding,  society  settled  t)io  Boy.  Titus  Hieodore  Barton* in  1804,  and 
Bev.  Williirm  Bascom  was  ordained liy  the  other  society*.  In  190«^,  the  society 
oi  Bey.  Hr.^Bortoyi  built  c^  small  house  of  worship  on  the  spot  trhore  the  present 
Galvinistic  Oiurch  now  stands,  oh  the  coHier  of  Main  and  Rdllstone.vtreets.  It 
was  enlaifged  in  1828  and  used  iill  jtM  preselk  brick  buildiug  took  its>place»  in 
1844.  The  old  church  was  bou^t  by  Chedar  Marsh^ir^v^taken  down  and 
removed  to  the  corner  of  Main  aud  Laurel  streets,  where  Xi  no|r  stands,  attboiigh 
additfona^ve  been  made  to  it.  '      ^*\ 

Mr.  Barton  wjSs' dismissed  in  1812*, and. at.tbe .aaix^  time  and  -at  his  own 
request,  a  dismissal  was  granted  to  Mr  Qa^coiki  -by  his  society.  *  The  two  soei> 
eties  were  then  reunited  for  a  time,  but  their  differences  were  irreconcilable, 
and  in  1823  a  final  separation  took  place.  Kev.  Sufus  A.  Putnam  was  oi-dnined 
over  the  Galvinistic  Church  and  Society,  formerly  Mr.  Dtirton*s;  aud  Rev. 
Calvin  Lincoln,  Jr.,  was  ordained  over  the  Unitiu'iuu  Society,  formerly  Mr. 
Bascom's,  which  worshipped  in  the  meeting-house  owned  by  the  town.  The 
present  Unitarian  Church  was  built  ia  1837. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1801  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  had 
obtained  sufiicient  numbers,  and  were  of  that  degree  of  importance,  that  they 
were  granted  the  use  of  the  meeting-bouse  for  three  Sabbaths  during  the  year, 
and  as  early  as  1787  we  find  that  seventeen  professed  Baptists  were  exempted 
from  paying  any  tax  toward  the  support  of  Bey.  Mr.  Payson,  they  having 
preaching  of  their  own. 

The  first  organized  society  of  Bpiptists  in  Fitchburg  were  called  Freewill 
Baptists,  igttKl  were  iucorporate<Hn  ISIQ  \inden  the.  name  of  *^TherFii*^t  Baptist 
Society  of  Fitchburg  aud  Ashby."  The  first  minister  was  Bey.  'Bcpjamin 
TolQiiiOiittfd  their  nieetin<?-bou86  was  built  on  the 'Asbby  Road,*  not*  far  from 
the,  linjg^bf tween  the  two  .townl^.  It  was  quite  small,  anjcT,  ia-lSSG,  nad  the 
appeiB^Qco  of  a  bam.  -^^  *  .*  ^  ,.     ^  i 

Tbie  Villap^  Baptist  Society  Was  fbrtfied  in  March^  1831,  and  incorporated  in 
February,  1834.^  Bev.  Apj^etqn  Morse  was  the  fi^at  pastor.  Their  church 
was  buQt  in  the  autumn  of  1<B33',  nifd  is  still  standing  on  Main  Street,  above 
the  Common.  ^In  1853  a  new  church  was.  built  farther  down  the^street,  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.  ^  It  was  dedicated  Marcfal,  1854.  This  society  w&s  originally 
organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  Princeton.' 

The  Methodist  Church  and  Society  was  formed  in  March,  1834.  The  first 
minister  was  Kev.  JqcI  Knight,  and  the  church,  which  stands  near  the  foot  of 
the  Common,  on  Main  Street,  was  built  in  1840. 
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In  1843  a  portion  of  the  Calvinistic  Congregational  Society  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  parent  stem,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  anti-slavery  views.  They 
formed  a  society  and  built  a  church,  and  had  preaching  until  about  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  building  has  since,  in  1875,  been  remodeled,  and  now  contains 
the  post-office. 

The  Universalist  Church  and  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1844,  and 
their  church  was  built  in  1847. 

The  Episcopal  Church  and  Society  was  organized  Oct.  7,  1863.  The  Rev. 
H.  L.  Jones  was  the  first  rector.  Their  church,  which  is  a  fine  stone  building, 
was  built  in  1867,  and  consecrated  in  April,  1868. 

The  Catholic  Society  was  organized  in  1847,  and  the  first  church  was  built  in 
1848.  A  new  and  fine  brick  edifice  was  erected  in  1870.  In  1878  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  was  built  in  West  Fitchburg. 

In  1868,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  on  Rollstone 
Street  to  contain  the  increased  congregations,  a  division  took  place  and  a  society 
was  formed  in  the  Old  City,  called  the  Rollstone  Congregational  Church  and 
Society.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Spring  was  their  first  pastor.  They  built  a  fine 
brick  church  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Snow  streets  in  1869. 

The  Second  Adventists  have  had  preaching  in  Fitchburg  for  some  years. 
Their  chapel  was  dedicated  May  19,  1872.  They  had  preaching  for  about  two 
years  previous. 

In  1874  a  Protestant  mission-chapel  was  built  in  West  Fitchburg. 

Societies. — In  looking  over  the  files  of  the  "Fitchburg  Sentinel '^  for  1839, 
we  find  a  list  of  officers  of  the  "Society  for  the  Detection  of  Thieves.** 
Ebenezer  Torrey  was  president ;  Samuel  Willis,  treasurer ;  and  Asa  Partridge, 
secretary.  There  was  a  standing  committee  of  twelve  members,  and  a  pursuing 
committee  of  twelve.  At  that  time  there  was  no  police  force,  and  a  sheriff  and 
one  or  two  constables  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  thieving.  This  society  did 
some  good  work  in  breaking  up  one  or  two  organized  gangs  of  thieves. 

The  Fitchburg  Philosophical  Society  was  organized  about  1828.  It  was  a 
literary  society,  and  the  exercises  consisted  mainly  of  lectures  and  debates. 
It  was  before  this  society  that  Nathaniel  Wood  read  his  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Fitchburg,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Torrey*s  history.  The  Philosophical 
Society  purchased  Rees'  Encyclopcedia,  as  the  beginning  of  a  library.  It  was 
succeeded  about  1838  by  the  Fitchburg  Library  Association,  which  took  the 
Encyclopoedia  as  the  basis  of  a  library,  and,  in  turn,  this  latter  association 
handed  its  books  over  to  the  Fitchburg  Athenaeum. 

The  Fitchburg  Athenieum  was  organized  in  1853  fbr  the  purpose  of  loaning 
books  to  members,  and,  according  to  its  constitution,  **to  furnish  facilities  for 
intellectual,  moral  and  social  improvement,  by  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  library,  reading-room  and  lectures.'' 

The  Fitchburg  Public  Library  was  established  by  the  town  of  Fitchburg  in 
1859,  the  books  of  the  Athenaeum  being  donated  to  it  by  the  members.    The 
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qppruted  Talue  of  the  libnuy  in  1873  was  SGySOO.  The  noiBber  of  books  oo 
bud  in  1859  was  8,731 ;  in  1878  the  number  bed  inarenscd  to  11,987.  Tba 
number  of  persons  taking  books  in  1878  was  3,497 ;  tbe  number  of  books 
ddiTered  was  40,618.  Tbe  libniy  is'  now  about  to  be  moved  into  more  eom- 
modious  end  convenient  quarters. 

Tbe  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated  in  1852,  and  b 
deroted  to  the  interests  of  the  fiirming  population  in  towns  within  its  distiiciv 
which  includes  Fitcbburg,  Leomiuster,  Sterling,  West  Boylstoo,  Prinoetoo, 
Lunenburg,  Ashbumham,  Westminster,  Gardner,  Templeton,  BoyfllstoD,  in 
Worcester  County ;  and  the  town  of  Ashby  in  ^Cddlesex  Count|y. 

Edwin  y.  Sumner  EncampmcDt,  Post  19,  Grand  Army  of  the  SepuUiCv  was 
instituted  Aug.  16, 1867.  Tbe  E.  Y.  Sumner  Belief  Corps  was  organised  in 
January,  1878. 

The  Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union  was  organised  March  6,  1876.  Its  object 
is  to  haye  one  comprehensive,  unsectarian  organization,  which,  as  £ir  as  possi- 
Ue,  shall  distribute  charity  wisely,  and  endearor  to  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselres. 

In  September,  1841,  the  reformed  drunkard  and  temperance  lecturer,  Jobn 
Hswkios,  visited  Htchburg  and  lectured  to  a  large  audience.  As  a  result,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  signed  tbo  total  abstineoce  pledge  that  evening ;  and  a 
Wasbingtonian  Total  AJistinence  Society  was  formed,  and  a  temperance  reading- 
room  was  established  over  tbe  post-office.  There  was  a  great  temperance 
revival  in  the  town,  and,  by  December,  nearly  one  thousand  had  signed 
the  pledge.  There  have  been  temperaoce  societies  and  temperance  revivals 
since,  but  we  cannot  mention  all.  There  are  now  in  Fitchburg  four  organized 
temperance  societies;  viz.,  a  Beform  Club,  a  Woman's  Temperance  Union,  a 
lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and  a  society  of  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

Tbe  Aurora  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  ^lusons  was  organized  June  9, 
1801,  at  Leominster,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Fitchburg  March  17, 
1845.  Tbe  Charles  W.  Moore  Lodge  was  instituted  Oct.  9,  1856.  .  Tbo 
Thomas  Boyal  Arcb  Chapter  was  instituted  at  Princeton  Dec.  1,.  1821,  and 
removed  to  Fitchburg  Nov.  13, 1847.  Tbe  Jerusalem  Commaudery  of  Knights 
Templar  was  instituted  Oct.  13,  1SG5.  Tbe  Freemasons  of  Fitchburg  have 
some  of  tbe  finest  rooms  in  the  State  in  tbo  two  upper  stories  of  the  Fitchburg 
Savings  Bank  Block. 

Mount  Bollstone  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  was  instituted 
Dec.  12,  1845.  King  David  Encampment  was  Instituted  Oct.  18,  1870.  Tbe 
rooms  of  the  Odd  Fellows  are  at  present  in  tbe  upper  story  of  the  Bollstone 
National  Bank  building. 

The  Fitchburg  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  in  May,  1874.  in  1876  the 
board  moved  into  a  suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  for  its  use  in  J.  M.  Carpenter's 
buildings  opposite  the  Baptist  Church. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PROGRESS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS —^  NEW  STREETS  —  STAGE-COACHES  —  NEW8PA- 
PERS  —  RAILROADS  —  MILLS  —  PUBLIC  WATER-SUPPLY —  SOLDIERS'  M03^UMENT 
AND  COURT-HOUSE  —  INCORPORATION  AS  A  CITY  —  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS  — 
STATISTICS   OP  POPULATION. 

At  the  time  of  tbe  incorporation  of  Fitchburg  in  1764,  there  were  four  roads 
leading  through  the  town — xoads  which  were  hardly  traversable  by  an  ordinary 
wagon,  and  oyer  which  most  of  the  travel  was  on  horseback.  One  road  led 
through  what  is  called,  the  Old  Lunenburg  Hoad,  Pearl  'Street,  Main  Street, 
Pros]3ect  Street,  Flat  Hill  and  Williams  Hoad  to  TTinchehdon.  Anothec  road 
cut  across  from  the  Old  Lunenburg  Road,  running  near  Winchester  Wyman*^, 
through  the  Fisher  Road  and  Scott  Road,  and  finally,  joioed  the.  Flat  Hill 
Road;  this  was  called,  the  Crown  Point  Road.  A  third  road  was  across  a 
'feottiewhat  insecure  bridge  over  the  river,  in  the  Old  City,  through  South  Street. 
A  fourth  road  was  through  South  Fitchburg  to  Westminster. 

I'he' early  settlers  located  all  around  the  town  on  the  hills,  shunning.the.little 
stream,  the  sandy  soil,  and  the  pitch-pine  forest  in  the  valley,  whichlatter 
afforded  an  excellent  shelter  for  deer,  partridges  and  wild  turkeys.  Ouie.  of 
the  first  frame-houses  was  built  by  Amos  Kimball  on  the  Samuel  Hale  farmt 
and  is  now  a  portion  of  the  old  house  in  the  i*ear  of  Mr.  Hale-s  present  resi- 
dence. The  carriages  of  those  times  were  rough  ox-carts,  niostly  Without 
iires,  and  running  on  the  felloes.  When. tires  were  ueled,  they  consisted  of 
strips  of  iron  fastened  to  the  felloes  with  broad-headed  nails;  The  plows  were 
made  of  wood,  both  mould-board  and  land-side  being  covered  with  strips 'of 
iron  ;  old  saw-plates  were  preferred  for  that  use.  The  plow-points  were  geo- 
6rally  made  of  Groton  bog-iron,  and  were  very  brittle.  The  hoes  were  of 
iron,  and  very  thick  and  heavy;  and  shovels  were  often  made  of  wood,  and 
shod  with  iron.  .  .  : . 

In  17G4,  when  the  town  was  inc^orporated,  there  were  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants  within  its  present  limits,  and  forty-three  or  forty-four  houses. 
There  was  then  one  tavern  and  no  store.  Capt.  Samuel  Hunt,  who  kept,  the 
tavern  on  the  Moses  Wood  place,  on  Pearl  Street,  soon  sold  to  Thbmas  Cow- 
din,  who  kept  the  place  for  about  ten  years,  and  then  removed  to  i^.  house 
situated  where  the  American  House  now  stands;  this  bouse  was  afterwards 
called  the  **Boute11e  House,'Vand  was  taken  down  about  1635.    . 

About  two  years  before  Thomas  Cowdin  moved  into  his  new  tavern,.EpbRuin 
Kimball,  son  of  the  Ephraim  who  came  from  Bradford,  opened  a  store  in  his 
dwelling-house,  near  Cushing's  Mill;  and  in  a  few  years  Joseph  Fox,  who 
l>ogan  business  in  a  small  way,  opened  a  store  near  l)y.  The  land  in  the  rear 
of  the  American  House  and  east  of  Blossom  Street  tiras  covered  with  a  i>uo 
growth  of  white-pine  timber. 
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Doriiig  the  war  of  the  BevolutioDt  Pltcbbarg  coatinoed  to  grow  to  sooie 
airteot,  mod  at  its  dote  there  were  the  meeting-hoiieet  dnbaire  saw  and  grist 
milU  GowdiQ*s  tavern.  Fox's  store,  a  baker's  shop,  aod  half  a  dozeo  houses 
between  the  American  House  aod  the  Common.  The  meeting-house  opMi  the 
hill  back  of  Main  Street  was  a  small,  shabby,  yellow  structure ;  the  red  stora 
of  Joseph  Fox  was  below,  and,  in  the  rear  of  his  store,  hb  house,  i^h  large, 
•  projecting  cares,  standing  between  Main  Street  and  the  stone  mill  of  Joseph 
Cushing.  The  mill  and  residence  of  Dca.  Ephraim  Eamball  were  near  by*  Up 
the  road,  now  Main  Street  and  near  the  presenf  residience  of  Ebencser  Torray, 
were  a  baker's  shop  and  a  direlling-house,  tod  beybibd,  towards  the  west,  were 
two  or  three  bouses  and  a  blacksmith^s  shop.  Ptne-stumps,  hard-hack  and 
grape-vines  were  plentiful  by  (he  side  of  Mftin  Street*  Such  was  the  Tillage  of 
Fitchb^prg in  1786.  "         .    '    ^     .,    .        -;     .f 

The  ^ifictioa  of  the  new  church  near  the  he&d  of  the  Common,  in  1796. 
changed .4binetrhat  the  ceo^re^df  growtfi  91"  the  Tillage.'  The  new  fieeCfng- 
house  formed  a  new  neclettS/aod.iJi^luppec  portion*  of  the  Tillage  began  to 
increase,  while  the  Old  City  citme  to  a  stand-^till. 

In  1880,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  houses  on  West  and  Mechanic  streets, 
but  not  a  single  house  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  between  a  point  just 
below  the  present  residence  of  Ebcuezer  Torrey  and  the  bouse  then  owned  by 
Olirer  Fox,  Esq.,  near  the  prescut  comer  of  Miun  aud  Prichard  streets 
(this  latter  not  being  then  laid  out).  A  few  years  later,  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Ebenezer  Torrey,  bought  the  land  extending 
back  for  quite  a  distance  in  the  rear  of  ^lain  Street,  between  the  points  just 
described,  laid  a  portion  of  it  off  into  streets,  much  as  it  is  now,  and  sold  it 
in  building-lots.  ^    : 

In  1830,  there  igarS  in  Fitchburg,  235  dwelling-houses,  2  meeting-houses, 

1  academy,  12  school-bbuses,  1  printing-office,  2  woolen  manufactories,  4  cot- 
ton-mills, 1  scythe  factory,  2  paper-mills,  4  grist-mills,  10  saw-milisi,  3  taTems, 

2  hat  raanufactoriest^  j^Hows  manufactory,  2  tanneries,  2  window-blind  manu- 
factories, au4  1  chair. mariofiictory.       y  .\ 

In  1835,  tlie  appenrande  of  (he  yillngo  tins  somewhat  as  i^Ilows':  We^should 
fiud  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Kiver  streets,  and  further  down,  not 
far  from  the  Common,  the  Buptist  Church,^  in  Iho  boscQient  of  i^ich  .was  a 
book-slore  aud  biucjery.)  Near  the  ^hc^id  of'tho  Common  was  the  CTuitarian 
Church, > used  for  towu  meetings  find  public  purfioscs.  On  th^  (Sorter  of 
Main  and  Rollstone  streets  was  the  Orthodox  Church,  an^,  justj^eta^,  a 
grocery-store,  over  which  was  Ihe^lor's  shop  of  Daniel  Cross,  while  further 
down  was  the  tarcrn  situatedt>u  the  site  of  the  Fitchburg  Hotel.  Just  beyond 
the  tavern  was  a  store,  and  over  it  the  printing-office.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  where  the  store  of  J.  F.  Bruce  now  is,  was  the  store  of  Benjamin  Snow 
A  Son,  and  just  above,  in  the  building  where  is  now  the  law-office  of  E.  B. 
Sawtelle,  was  a  hardware  store.    The  building  was  then  turned  with  its  side 
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to  the  street.  Above  was  the  Fitcbburg  Bank,  and  a  tavern  on  the  present 
site  of  the  UoUstone  House. 

There  were  perhaps  forty  dwelling-houses  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  vil- 
lage. There  was  a  cotton-mill  where  is  now  the  mill  of  H.  W.  Pitts,  and  the 
woolen-mill  in  Factory  Square  was  substantially  the  same  as  is  the  present 
factory  of  the  Fitchburg  Woolen  Mill  Company.  In  Newton  Lane  there  was 
a  cotton  factory. 

In  the  Old  City,  there  was  a  store  in  the  rear  of  the  present  store  of  I.  C. 
Wright,  and  there  were  about  a  dozen  dwelling-houses.  There  was  also  the 
stone  cotton-mill  on  Laurel  Street,  and  a  paper-mill  on  Water  Street. 

Fitchburg  was  at  this  time  quite  a  flourishing  little  place,  which  for  ten  years 
previously  had  grown  quite  rapidly.  In  the  year  1800,  it  contained  1,390 
inhabitants,  but  in  1835  the  number  had  increased  to  about  2,700.  There 
were  a  number  of  stone  bridges  and  a  dozen  dams  on  the  Nashua,  and  the 
roads  had  been  much  improved  within  a  few  years,  although  the  roads  to 
Ashby  were  still  hilly  and  crooked.  There  was  stage  communication  daily 
with  Boston,  Eeene  and  Lowell,  and  stages  left  three  times  a  week  for  Spring- 
Held  and  Worcester,  and  returned  on  alternate  days.  There  were  mail-stages, 
which  answered  to  our  express-trains;  and  there  were  also  accommodation 
stages  between  Fitcbburg  and  Boston.  Those  were  halcyon  days  for  hotel- 
keepers,  and  the  stnge-driver  was  a  man  of  importance. 

A  growing  town  must  have  a  newspaper  to  quicken  its  energies  and  create  a 
local  spirit.  The  first  news[>aper  of  Fitchburg  was  published  in  1830  by 
Jonathan  Whitcomb  and  one  Page,  under  the  firm-name  of  Whitcomb  &  Page. 
The  paper  was  called  the  "  Fitchburg  Gazette.**  Mr.  Whitcomb  sold,  after  a 
time,  to  Beniah  Cook,  who  had  previously  been  a  teacher  in  the  academy,  and 
he  conducted  it  for  about  a  year.  A  few  years  after,  another  newspaper  was 
started,  called  the  **  Worcester  County  Courier,"  which  was  printed  at  first  by 
Mark  Miller,  and  afterwards  by  George  D.  Farwell.  It  was  a  Whig  paper, 
and  quite  an  enterprising  sheet. 

The  Democrats,  not  wishing  the  Whigs  to  have  the  whole  field  to  themselves, 
bought  out  the  *'  Gazette,"  and  conveiled  it  into  a  Democratic  weekly,  called 
the  "National  Republican  and  Worcester  County  Star."  It  was  edited  and 
published  by  Mark  Miller,  the  first  printer  of  the  "Courier";  but  this  gentle* 
man  proved  himself  a  "  wolf  in  sbeep^s  clothing,"  for,  having  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  been  appointed  .postmaster,  he  collected  numerous 
subscriptions  for  the  paper,  and  decamped  for  Albany. 

Soon  after  this,  John  Garfield  bought  out  the  "  Courier,"  and  procured  the 
services  of  William  S.  Wilder,  as  editor.  Now,  Wilder,  although  obliged  to 
write  for  the  Whigs,  was  a  Democrat  at  heart,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta* 
tion  presented  by  the  ab:»ence  of  Mr.  Garfield  for  a  few  weeks  to  pour  forth 
the  suppressed  feelings  of  his  heart  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.  Great  was 
the  wrath  of  the  proprietor,  on  his  return,  to  find  his  paper  turned  into  a 
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Democratic  organ,  and  his  sul^scription-list  depleted  beyond  recoveiy.    Ha 
gave  np  the  ^  Courier,'*  and  publidhed,  for  a  short  time,  a  paper  called  the  **Timea.* 

On  Dec.  20,  1888,  the  first  number  of  the  ''Fitchbuig  Sentinel''  was  issued 
by  John  Garfield,  in  conjunction  with  E.  W.  Reed  as  editor.  It  was  a  weekly 
sheet,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  present  ^  Daily  Sentinel.'*  Mr.  Beed,  in  his 
first  editorial,  says:  ^  We  present  this  day  to  the  reading  community  a  paper 
which  we  intend  to  devote  to  the  interests  of  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic,  the 
Monufiicturer,  and  also  to  the  interests  of  our  Common  Schools.''  He  also 
says  it  is  his  intention  to  have  a  paper  so  conducted  that  the  wives  and  children 
of  those  who  patronize  it  **  might  have  something  to  road  without  being  obliged 
to  cull  it  from  the  records  of  political  bitterness  and  strife,  which  fill  so  loany 
of  our  Public  Journals." 

In  tho  first  numl>er,  there  are  al)out  two  columns  of  advertisements,  about 
two-thirds  of  one  column  being  occupied  by  an  advertisement  of  ^  Ridiardsou's 
Vegetable  Family  Pills."  TTe  find  an  advertisement  of  the  Fitchburg 
Academy,  kept  by  Crogin  &  TTaldo : — ^Mr.  Cragin  will  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  English  Department.  The  Classical  Department  will  be  under  the  direct 
care  of  Mr.  Waldo,  who  ^ill  teach  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
German  Languages.  The  pupils  will  bo  taught  to  exercise  their  own  reason- 
ing  powers,  and  to  consider  their  studies  and  the  hours  of  school  as  pleasures, 
and  not  tasks.    .  Good  board  cau  be  <ibtained  in  tho  village  for  $2  per  week." 

We^find  also  in  this  number  advertisements  of  Newton  &  Green,  hardware; 
Fcsseuden  &  Wilder,  carringc,  harness  and  trunk  manufactory,  rear  of  the 
Nashua  River  Hotel;  cash  dry-goods  storp,  J.  Haskell,  agent;  Spaulduig  A 
Evans,  furniture  I  %vhip-manufactory,  George  Marshall,  agent;  Franklin  book* 
store,  in  the  post-office ;  and  one  advertisement  under  the  head  of  *^  To  Let," 
and  one  **For  Sale."  These  constituted  all  the  advertisements  in  the  paper. 
There  was  alsp  a  notice  that  the  Fitchburg  Choral  Harmonic  Society  wpuld 
**giye  a  Concert  of  Select  Music,  Wednesday  Evening,  Dec  26th,  assisted  by 
E.  Cushing,  Esq.,  of  Boston  on  the  Organ."  .  z 

Thq  ^Sentinel"  pros[)crcd,  and  by  July,  1839,  there  were  eight  columns  of 
advertisements,  and  the  paper  had  been  somewhat  enlarged.  It  continued  to 
bo  published  by  Mr.  Garfield  until  1841,  when  W.  J.  Merriam  purchased  and 
carried  it  on  until  December,  1830,  when  ho  sold  to  Elisha  and  John  Garfield^  ~ 
In  1853  J.  F.  D.  Garfield  took  tho  place  of  John;  but  he  sold  in  1856  to 
El^sba,  who  carried  it  on  alone  until  1SG4^  when  John  Garfield  again  pur- 
chased one-^alf,  and,  in  18G5,  the  whole  of  it.  Mr.  John  Garfield  afterwards  . 
had  as  partners,  J.  M.  Blonchard,  C.  C.  Stratton,  and  Bourne  Spooner.  In 
1873  the  firm  took  the  name  of  the  Sentinel  Printing  Company,  John  Garfield 
having  gone  out  and  J.  E.  Kellogg  hiving  taken  his  place.  The  first  number 
of  the  "  Fitchburg  Daily  Sentinel "  was  issued  May  C,  1873.  It,  and  the  weekly, 
still  continue  to  be  published. 

The  ^'Fitchburg  Eeveillc"  Avas  started  in  1SC>2,  at  tho  desire  of  some  of  tho 
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leading  Whigs,  with  John  J,  Piper  as  editor.     In  1869  it  was  taken  by  J,  L.  and 
H.  P.  Piper*     In  November,  1875,  the  public4!itiou  of  a  "Daily  Reveille'*  war 
commenced.     The  owners  sold  out  in  a  few  mouths,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  **  Daily  Press,"  which  was  conducted  and  edited  by  Ezra  S.  Stearns. 
This  paper  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  •'Sentinel"  Printing  Company. 

At  various  times  other  papers  and  periodicals  have  been  published  in  Fitcb- 
burg,  and  hav'e  lived  for  a  longer 'or  shorter  period,  such  as  a  ladies'  magazine  in 
1832,  called  the  ^Panacea  for  Ennui";  and  soon  after, a  religious  paper  called 
the  ^  Christian  Advocate,"  published  for  about  nine  months  by  William  Cushing. 
In  1842,  a  tcmpci-ance  paper,  called  the  ^'  Cold  Water  Cup,"  was  published  for 
about  six  months  by  William  C.  Elleck ;  and,  in  1847,  a  workingman's  paper 
called  the  "Voice  of  Industry,"  was  published,  and  soon  removed  to  Lowell, 
where  it  was  published  for  several  years. 

We  have  already  s^^oken  of  the  church  which  was  built  at  the  head  of  the 
Common  in  1796,  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  as  to  its  location.  This' 
building  was  used  for  a  meeting-house  and  town  house  until  1837,  when  it  was 
renloved  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  —  the  corner  of  Main  and  Circle 
streets^  —  and  reconstructed  into  a  town  house,  for  which  it  was  used  until  the 
erection  of  the  prcsctit  City  Hall  in  1852. 

About  1840  we  find  the  people  of  Fitchburg  alive  to  the  subject  of  railroads. 
In  December,  1^41,  wc  find  the  following  notice  in  the  "Fitchburg  Sentinel," 
udder •  the  head  of  "Railroad  Meeting":  "The  citizens  of  Fitchburg  are 
requested  to  meet  at  the  Town  Ilall,  on  Monday  x^vening  ne)ct,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  coiTcspondence."  This  was  the  commencement  of 
a  movement,  persistedtly  and  successfully  carried  out,  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Boston  to  Fitchl)urg.  Alvah  Crocker  was  the  conspicuous  and  moving  spirit  in 
this  enterprise,  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  and  value  to  Fitchburg. 
The  Fitchburg  Railroad  wus  completed  in  1845,  and  a  stone  depot  wiets  built 
nearly  on  the  sitoof  the  pre^nt  one.  It  was  taken  down  and  a  new  one  built 
in  1878. 

The  town  continued  to  grow.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  was  followed  in  a  feW 
years  by  the  Cheshire  and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railroads.  '  New 
churches,  school*houses,  roads  and  sidewalks  kept  pace  with  its  prosperity. 
The  private  residences  grew  every  year  more  costly,  but  there  was  and  is  no 
largo  and  handsome  public' park.  The  Common, 'however,  in  front  ortbe 
Unitarian  Church,  small  as  it  is,  is  invaluable.  Perhaps  forty  years  ago  it  was 
not  in  as  go<jd  condition  as  now,  for  we  find  the  following  vote  on  the  records 
of  a  town  meeting,  November,  1840 : — 

Votedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  chosen,  who  may  be  permitted  if  they  see  fit, 
CO  receive  any  donatipos  given  them  by  the  ladies  of  Fitchbarg,  or  in  any  other  way, 
and  to  nppropi-iate  the  same  in  beaatifying  the  Common,  provided  that  tbej  do  nothing 
to  injare  said  Common,  nor  be  authorized  to  charge  the  town  for  any  expense  incnrred 
by  them-"  " 
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From  1840  to  1860  the  town  continuod  to  grow  steadily.  Ncrw  paper-milla 
wero  bailt  ia  West  Fitchburg ;  the  chair  bnsiooss  enlai^gcd  wooderfullj ;  the 
iron  business  was  introduced  by  tbc  Putnam  Brotheim  and  grew  rapidly ;  and 
▼arions  other  branches  of  industry  were  commeoeed  and  prospered.  The 
Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Railroad  went  into  operation  in  Februatyy  1850,  and 
the  Agricultural  Branch  Itailroad,  which  was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the 
Fitchburg  and  WorceAer»  unde}:  tiie,  name  of  the  Boston,  jpMnton.  and  Fitch- 
burg Railroad,  went  into  qperation  in  1865. 

About  1864  the  subj^tpf  furnishing  the  town  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  lk|^' to.  be  agitated.  The  town  was  growing  rapid^t'^and  had  been 
prospering  durmg  Aie'^irifr.^  '3Xftny*hcw  dwclliu^-hbus<S  liad  been  erected,  and 
the  areapf  the  y illa^o'^ ^nras  ^tending,  particularly  in, tfio  direction  o^  Myrtio 
Street  and_  l^igfaland  Avenue.  The  tendency  isVtbit  m  any  large  plaoo  the  wells 
will  beconA)  contaminated ;  and  this  consideration,  together  with  the  increased 
safety  and  conventence^o  the  town* in- case,  of  fire^^  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

April  11,  1864,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  town  meeting  to  ascertain 
**the  best  method  of  furilishiug  the  more  elev&ted*  streets  with  a  proper  supply 
of  water,  in  case  of  fires,  and  hydrants  to  conduct  and  distribute  the  same." 
It  was  not  till  April  9,  18G6,  that  this  committee  reported  that  they  had  pro- 
cured an  act  of  incorporation,  and  had  secured  laud  covering  the  necessary 
sites  for  dams,  &c. ;  and  they  tendered  the  same  to  the  town  without  compen- 
sation. This  report  was  accepted,  but  not  acted  upon.  At  the  same  meeting 
a  committee  of  twcnty*fivo  was  raised  to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consider- 
ation,  tiud  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  This  committee  reported  in  May, 
recommending  that  a  committee  of  five  bo  appointed  to  o^ake  a  survey  and 
present  plans  an4  estimates  to  the  town.  Such  a  committee  was  appointed, 
and  made  an  elabbmto  and  favorable  t*cpott|ii^  August  of  the  same  year ;  but 
the  subject  wa^andcfinitcly  postponed,  y  '       .  .,, 

In  l^dyember^  1^69»  tl^st^bjcct  of  a^general  water-supply  was  o^in^brbnght 
before  ^e'^own,  and^a  commjttee  was  ^pj>ointed,  consisting  of  Hotf.^Alvah 
Croc^Q^f  Hon...Eb9uezer  Tori*cy,  aii'd  Mo^cs  Q..  Lj^on,  Esq.,  tp^ obtafil ihjpi  the 
legislat)yH;<^>ii  charter  for  supply  big  Iho  town  wit  np^ire  water.  •  Tlfo  charter  was 
obtain^cU  bu£  a^tpotioq  to  accept  ft  was  defeated  in  town  mJ^Mug^^ml  25, 
1870.  The  friends  of  the  meagre  wci^;notf  discoora^cd.  In  Ansust  of  the 
same  y^  they  aguid'broXigbt  tbo  subject  before.^J^e  tiiTim,^q[nd- this  time 
it  was  accepted;  And  a  hoard  of  wUtfer  commissioners  appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  present  fuH  ^lati»- and  cstimatp^to  the  tdtvn.  They  rci>orted ;  their 
report  was  accepted,  and  they  were  authorized  to  go  on  and  construct  a  system 
of  water-works,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  Fitchburg  water-supply  is  taken  from  the  Scott  dhd  Shattuck  brooks, — 
tributaries  of  Fallulah  or  Baker's  Brook.     There  are  three  reservoirs, — Scott, 

erlook  and  Marshall.    The  water  for  the  high-service  supply  is  taken  from 
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Overlook,  and  for  the  low  service  from  Marshall  Reservoir.  The  three  reser- 
voirs will  contain  at  present  one  hundred  and  seventy  million  gallons  of  water. 
With  Scott  Reservoir  completed,  and  another  reservoir  on  the  Shattuck  Brook, 
there  will  be  a  storage  capacity  of  over  three  hundred  and  forty  million 
gallons. 

Overlook  Reservoir  is  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  track 
at  the  depot,  and  Marshall  Reservoir  has  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen feet.  These  water-works  have  already  proved  themselves  invaluable  in 
cases  of  fire,  and  although  a  largo  debt  was  incurred  in  their  construction)  it  is 
expected  that  the  water-rents  will  extinguish  it  in  a  reasonable  time. 

In  1868  the  town  purchased  the  estates  of  William  W.  Commo  and  Isaac 
Hartwell,  which  estates  covered  the  square  in  front  of  the  Court-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  soldiers*  monument  or  memorial  hall.  In  1874 
a  handsome  monument  was  erected  upon  the  grounds.  The  Court-house,  a  fiuo 
stone  building,  conveniently  arranged,  was  built  in  1871.  The  j:iil  in  South 
Fitchburg  was  built  in  1859,  and  partially  burned  in  1870,  and  rebuilt  the 
same  year. 

Fitchburg  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1872.  The  first  mayor  was  Hon. 
Amasa  Norcross. 

The  years  following  the  war  were  years  of  high  pressure.  Manufacturers 
and  traders  prospered,  money  was  freely  spent  by  individuals,  and  real  estate 
advanced  rapidly  in  price.  The  growing  town  demanded  improvements,  and 
money  was  freely  granted  for  them.  All  at  once  the  great  cloud  of  business 
depression  shut  down  upon  us,  and  found  Fitchburg,  like  many  other  cities  and 
towns,  burdened  with  debt;  but  this  debt  is  gradually  being  reduced,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  hopeful. 

The  business  interests  of  Fitchburg  have  predominated  for  a  long  period,  but 
there  was  a  time  when  the  fanning  interests  were  almost  the  only  ones.  At 
that  time  the  people,  being  all  farmers,  lived  on  the  hills,  whore  the  best 
tillage  land  was  found.  But  farming  was  not  then  play,  nor  were  the  crops 
large.  The  soil  of  Fitchburg  is  not  of  the  richest ;  but  if  enriched  and  carefully 
cultivated  it  yields  good  returns.  The  farmers  of  Fitchburg  have  always  been 
a  worthy  and  substantial  class  of  its  inhabitants.  Agricultural  fairs,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society,  have  been  held  each 
year  for  a  long  time. 

In  1877  the  hay  crop  was  estimated  at  3,500  tons,  and  the  milk  product 
200,000  gallons.  The  corn  crop,  the  best  for  years,  consisted  of  about  8,000 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  One  farmer  harvested  about  1,940  bushels  of  shelled 
corn.  The  quantity  of  oats,  rye  and  barley  raised  was  2,000  bushels,  and 
20,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  dug  in  spite  of  the  potato  bugs.  The  valae 
of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  produced  was  about  $5,000,  and  of  pears  and 
grapes  $7,000.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Fitchburg  for  1875^ 
according  to  the  State  census,  was  over  $200,000. 
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» 
The  increace  of  population  in  FItchburg  from  1765  to  1875  bas  been  u 

foUows:  — 1765,  259;  1776.643;  1790,  1,151;  1800,  1,390;  1810.  1,56«^ 

1820,  1,736;  1830,  2,169;  1840.  2,604;  1850,  5,120;  1860,  7,805;  1870, 

11,260;  1875,12,289. 

The  increase  of  valuntion  of  Fitcbburg  from  1831  to  1875  has  beeo  as 

follows:  — 1831,    $406,879;     1841,    $721,486;     1850,    $2,039,864;.  1861, 

$3,714,437 ;   1871,  $11,067,361 ;   1875,  $12,518,742. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POLITICAL  ETENT8  —  FOSITIOK  DURDCO  THE  BCVOLUTIOX  —  lONUTEOCESr  — 
LEOAL  SCALE  OF  PBICES  —  DEPRECIATED  CURRENCY  —  8HATS*  REBELLIOX  — i* 
DlTIdlON  OF  THE  COUNTY  —  SLAVERY  AGITATION  —  RESPONSE  TO  CAIX  OF 
1861 — lULITARY  UOVEMENTS — CELEBRATION   OF  THE  HUNDREDTH  YEAR. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  England  were  democrats  in  a  broad,  unpartisan 
sense.  Local  sclf-goverumeut  bas  nowhere  been  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  town  governments  of  our  forefathers.  For  the  sake  of  liberty  they  came 
to  this  land;  for  liberty  they  endured  the  perils  and  hardships  incident  to  a 
new  and  nigged  country ;  and  they  were  determined  to  maintain  these  detaly- 
bought  liberties  at  all  hazards.  The  first  encroachments  upon  their  rights 
were  resisted  with  determination ,  and  when  they  became  convinced  of  a  des!^ 
to  make  them  mere  dependencies,  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  English 
Government,  they  took  up  arms  and  declared  their  independence,  but  not 
without  a  struggle  between  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  feelings  of  loyalty. 

From  the  town  of  Boston  came  the  speeches,  the  circulars  and  pamphlets 
which  fired  the  heart  of  the  country  round  about,  and  nerved  the  people  for 
the  step  which  they  were  finally  forced  to  take.  Owing  to  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Colonics,  the  odious  stamp  act  was  repealed  by  the  English 
Governqient,  but  the  next  j-ear  the  revenue  act  was  passed,  which  contained 
the  obnoxious  principle,  taxation  without  representation,  and  the  people  were 
awakened  to  resistance. 

In  September,  17G8,  the  selectmen  of  Fitchburg  received  from  the  selectmen 
of  Boston  a  letter  requesting  them  to  call  a  town  meeting  to  take  into 
consideration  the  critical  condition  of  public  afifairs,  and  to  choose  an  agent  to 
meet  them  in  Boston  and  show  there  the  views,  wishes  and  determination  of 
the  people  of  Fitchburg  upon  the  subject.  The  citizens  of  the  town-  met 
accordingly,  and  chose,  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  the  IXon. 
Edwaiid  HartwQll,  of  the  latter  place,  to  be  their  pgent. 
^  yhe  British.  Ministry  determined  to  press  their  measures,  and  the  people 
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continued  tq  resist,  until  their  leading  spirits  began  to  recognize  tlie  necessity 
of  preparation  fpr  possible  open  rebellion,  aiid  accordingly  they  determined  to 
ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  various  towns  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on 
the  subject.  As  a  result  the  town  of  Fitchburg  received  another  letter  frofti 
the  town  of  Boston  in  December,  1773,  requesting  the  citizens'  to  meet  and 
pass  such  resolves  concerning  their  rights  and  privileges  as  they  wercAvilling 
to  die  in  maintaining,  and  to  send  them  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
in  Boston.  A  town  meeting  was  held  accordingly,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  here  a  portion  of  the  record,  as  entered  upon  the  book  of  the  town 
clerk : — 

*'  At  a  legal  town  meeting,  held  in  FitcUburg.on  the  first  day  of  December,  1773,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the  letters  of  correspondency  from  the  town  of  Boston, 
—  the  town  made  choice  of  Mr.  Isaac  Gibson  as  moderator  for  the  government  of  said 
meeting.  Hicse^said  letters  were  read  before  the  town,  and -^  after  the  tdt\rn  had 
deliberated  upon  them  with  zeal  and  candor,  it  was-unanimously  agreed  ten  .choose  a. 
committee  of  sev^n  men-,  and  chose  Mr.  Isaac  Gibson,  Capt.  Reuben  Gibson,  Messrs. 
Pbincas  Hartwell,  Ebcnezer  Wood,  Ebcn^zer  Bridge,  Kendall  Boat^elle  and  Salomon 
Steward  as  a  committee  to  consider  of  our  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  in 
common  with- other' towns  in  the  Province,  together  with  tbe  many  flagrant  infringe* 
ments  that  have  been  made  thereon,  and  to  report  at  the  adjournment,  and  then  this 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  the  same  month."  .  . 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  committee  presented  quite  a  lengthy,  argd- 
mentativo  and  forcible  report,  which  is  entered  in  full  upon  tbe  pages  of  the 
town  records. 

The  report,  after  referring  to  the  inany  late  infringements  of  their  liberties, 
of  the  value  of  those  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  necessity  ot  vigilance  and 
combined  endeavor  to  preserve  them,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  eiien^ies  of 
libedy  as  ^'tho  enemies  of  bur  lawful  sovenigu.  King  George,  and  his  illus- 
trious family."  After  supplicating  the  Deity  to  preserve  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  from  political  lethargy ,  it  proceeds  to  say :  **  And  we  are  fond  of  having 
our  little  obscure  names  associated  with  our.  American  brethren,  as  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  God  to  save  Britain  from  that  complete .  destruction  whi<fh  is 

now  meditating  and  visibly  impending."    The  report  concludes  as  follows  :— 

■     •  •    -  '  -.  -  ■•     •  ■        ./  , .  . 

^  And  with  respect  to  the  East  Indy  Tea ;  forasmuch  as  we  are  now  informed  that 
the  town' of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  have  made  such  noble  opposition  tojsaid 
'  Tea's  being  brought  into  Boston,  subject  to  a  duty  so  directly  tending  to  the  cn^laviog 
of  America,  it  is  our  opinion  that  3'our  opposition  is  just  and  equitable;  and  the  iieople 
of  this  town  are  ready  to  afford  aJi  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  keep  off  all  i^o^ 
infringements/'  ; 

To  the  General  Court  of  1774  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  Lunenburg  was  chosen 
representative.  It  was  deemed  appropriate  that  his  constituents  should  ^fe 
him  written  instructions.     As  he  was  chosen  jointly  by  the  citizens  of  Lunen- 
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burg  snd  Fitchbm^,  a  committee  consistiog  of  three  gentlemen  firom  the  fonner 
place*  and  Inac  Gibson  and  Phincas  Hartwell  of  the  latter,  were  appointed  to 
draft  writteft  instructions  by  which  he  should  be  gtiidedin  the  House  of 
SepresentatiTcs.    They  were  as  follows : — 


^Dr.  JoBX  Taylor «-Sia:  As  you  are  chosed  by  £be  towns. of  Lanenborg  and 
Fltcbburg  to  represont  them  in  the  Great  and  Grcoeral  Coart  for  the  present  year,  we 
think  it  onr  duty,  Qnder  the  iiresent  alarming  circumstance  of  public  affdrs,  to  give 
you  the  following  instructions,  viz.l  That  yon  bear  testimony  against  aU  fiotoos  prac- 
tices and  all  other  unconstitutional  proceedings,  and  that  you  do  npt  %gr4my  means 
whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly  give  up  any  of  our  charter  rights  ai)d  privileges ; 
and  that  yc^  i^se  jour  endeavors  that  tiiose  that  we  have  beeli  abrid^^  of  maybe 
restored  to^'lbs,  and- that  von  use  vpnr  influence  that  provfsion  may  be  made  for 
discountenancing  ^l  uiiirarrantable  pftactices  with  resfk^ctto  bribeqrJia:  those  that  set 
themselves  up* 4s  candidates  for  representatives  for  the  i)eople,  either  by  way  of  treats 
or  entertainments^  which  may  have  been  4oo  freqaekt  a  pracMce  in  many  places,— and 
fturther  we  would -have  yoa  move' in  th^'  General.  Assembly  that  there  might  be  a 
Congress  and  Union  with  all  the  Provinces,  and  in  case  anything  extraordinary  should 
happen  or  appear,  that  3'ou  should  immediately  notify  your  constituents.  There  are 
many  things  lesser  in  importance  .tbat  we  must  leave  disoretiouary  with  yourself, 
trusting  that  you  will  often  revolve  in  your  mind  how  great  a  trust  is  devolved  upon 
you,  and  that  3'ou  will  give  constant  attendance  so  far  as  you  are  able,  to  the  business 
to  which  yon  are  appointed ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
impartiality,  free  from  private  views  and  sinister  ends." 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Dr.  John  Taylor  profited  by  his  instructions, 
but  they  wero  cortainly  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  not  only  by  him,  but 
by  every  subsequent  representative  to  the  Great  and  General  Court. 

The  time  foi:  action  was  approaching,  and  the  Provincial  Congress,  which 
met  in  the  autumn  of  1774  at  Concord,  drew  up  a  plnn^for  the  defonce  of  the 
Province,  and  voted  tbat  at  least  one-half  the  militia  be 'enrodled  as  minute- 
men.  Capt.  David  Goodridge  was  sent  ns-ii  delegate 'from  Fitchburg  .to  this 
Congress,  and  as  his  services  wero  to  be  paid  for  by  contribution,  the  town 
voted  that,  if  there  should  bo  any  overplus  after  :paying  him,  it  fi&ould  bo 
appropriated  t p. Jtho  purchase  oif  powder  j  and  about^fQt  dollars  in  mcHiey  was 
al80'aj)]propjrfated  for  the  purehgs^  of  powder,  lead  and^fliiits.  In  November 
for^  ineh^e.re;  enlisted  to  for^  $t'^66mpany  of  ininute-meq«i  At^  the.  same 
meeiiitg^it  was  voted  to  ihdomAifyytba  fconstttt>Ie3^-f6r  refusing  to  pay  over  the 
money  which  had  Ubetf  assessed  by»Hio 'Province -into  ths^ltainds  of  Hirrison 
Gray,  £sq. ;  also,  ^to  indemnify  the  assessors  for  refusing  to  return  Ihe  names 
of  such  constables,,  though  requested."^  ''-  "^        " 

On  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1775,  Capt.  David  Goodridge  was  chosen  a  del- 
egate to  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  the  first 
day  of  February.  A  committee  was  also  chosen  to  review  and  inspect  the 
minute  company,  and  Joseph  Fox  was  appointed  to  receive  any  articles  which 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  town  might  see  fit  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  Boston,  who  were  now  suffering  uuder  the  vengeance  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment for  the  tea  affiiir. 

The  eventful  19th  of  April  arrived  and  found  the  little  town  ready  for  action.  * 
So  rapidly  did  the  news  spread  that  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  alarm 
was  fired  in  front  of  the  store  of  Dea.  Ephraim  Kimball,  in  the  Old  City,  where 
the  guns  and  equipments  of  the  minute-men  were  kept.  The  company  had 
spent  the  previous  day  at  drill,  and  at  the  summons  the  members  promptly 
assembled  in  front  of  the  little  store,  and  being  joined  by  a  few  volunteers, 
about  fifty  men  soon  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Concoi*d,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Bridge,  who  afterwards  became  Colonel.  They 
arrived  at  Concord  in  the  evening,  in  time  to  see  some  dead  bodies  and  some 
wounded  British  soldiers. 

We  who  have,  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  sent  so  many  of  our  most 
promising  young  men  to  battle  and  danger  and  death,  can  appreciate  the  feel- 
ings of  this  little  community  throughout  that  long  day  and  the  next.  They 
knew  not  the  issue,  nor  how  terrible  would  be  the  struggle ;  and  their  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  were  tested.  But  while  the  young  and  the  strong  marched  to 
the  conflict,  those  at  home  were  busy  providing  for  them.  A  large  wagon  was 
filled  with  provisions  and  sent  on  towards  Concord,  under  the  care  of  Thomas 
Cowdiu,  Jr, 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Fitchburg  minute-men :  Ebenezer  Bridge, 
David  Goodridge,  Nicholas  Danfurth,  John  Thurston,  Isaac  Gibson,  Isaac  Gib- 
son, Jr.,  Reuben  Gibson,  Samuel  Gibson,  Abraham  Gibson,  Phineas  Hartwell, 
Jonathan  Holt,  Ephraim  Haywood,  Joseph  Holt,  Benjamiu  Kemp,  Joseph  Low, 
Abraham  Jaquith,  John  Putnam,  Daniel  Putnam,  Jonathan  Page,  Joseph 
Phelps,  Jonathan  Russell,  John  Soley,  Samuel  Locke,  Phineas  Sawyer,  Jr., 
William  Thurlo,  Jacob  Upton,  William  Tidmash,  John  Vinnin,  Kendall  Boa- 
tell,  Elijah  Carter,  Nchemiah  Fullam,  Francis  Fullam,  Joseph  Fox,  David 
Goodalc,  Ilezekiah  Ilodgkins,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Jamos  Pool,  Jacob  ^Iclntire, 
David  Peirce,  Asa  Perry,  Seth  Phillips,  Jonathan  Wood,  Isaac  Holden,  Samuel 
Burbank. 

The  above  list  was  obtained  from  Alonzo  P.  Goodrich,  and  was  copied  from 
a  paper  once  in  the  possession  of  his  great  grandfather,  David  Goodridge.  lu 
addition  to  these  minute-men  thero  was  a  training  baud  of  one  hundred  and 
twent^'-eigbt  men,  a  few  of  whom,  including  at  least  John  Goodridge,  went  with 
the  minute-men  to  Concord. 

The  services  of  the  Fitchburg  minute-men  not  being  needed,  most  of  them 
returned,  and  the  provisions  not  consumed  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds, 
amounting  to  $48.50  were  given  to  the  Rev.  John  Payson,  on  the  principle  that 
what  is  not  given  to  those  who  fight  should  be  given  to  those  who  pray. 

It  was  now  necessniy  to  organize  a  permanent  army  to  defend  the  towns 
around  Boston.    Fitchburg  and  Lunenburg,  as  their  part  in  the  work,  enlisted 
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mid  MDt  forwtrd  a  company  of  volunteers  to  serve  for  eigfatoen  months.  John 
Fuller  of  Lunenburg  was  captaiu  of  this  company,  and  Ebenezer  Bridge  of 
Fitchburg  was  lieutenant.  About  thirty  men  from  Fitchburg  were  constantly 
hi  the  army  until  tho  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  in  1776. 

From  ten  to.  a  dozen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fitchburg  were  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  John  Gibson,  son  of  Isaac  Gibson,  who  lived  near 
Pearl  Hill,  where  Mrs.  Levi  Kendall  now  resides,  was  killed  in  that  engage- 
ment. Ho  enlisted  in  Ashby,  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Wyman,  and  on  the 
roll  is  written  against  his  name,  **  killed  Juno  17.**  The  next  year  the  select- 
men of  Fitchburg  petitioned  to  the  Committee  of  Clothing  of  Massachusetts 
Ray,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  shillings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased  John  Gibson,  as  be  Lid  not  drawn  a  coat.  John  Gibson  was  twenty- 
eight  3'ears  old,  and  was  married  to  Hannah  Martin  of  Lunenburg.  He  was 
jiossossed  of  great  bodily  strength,  and  when  lost  seen  was  opposing  the  enemy 
in  the  entrenchments  wilh  the  breech  of  his  gun. 

Two  of  tho  Gibson  family,  Jonathan  and  Nathaniel,  were  in  the  battle  of 
Bennington.  One  of  their  descendants  carried  a  Hessian  drum  which  was  cap- 
tured in  that  battle,  to  the  celebration  of  tho  Centennial  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bennington  in  1877.  This  drum  is  owned  by  Francis  Boutwell  of 
this  city. 

In  &Iarch,  1776,  the  town,  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  chose  a  commit- 
tee of  correspondence,  consisting  of  Reuben  Gibson,  Kendall  BoutoUe,  Asa 
Perry,  John  Putnam  and  Silas  Snow. 

The  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  was  now  seriously  considering  the 
q^iestion  of  a  public  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  befora  committing  them- 
selves beyond  retrcat  its  members  were  anxious  to  know  just  how  fully  they 
would  be  suppoiled  by  the  various  Provinces.  .  The  General  Couit  of  Massa- 
chusetts assured  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  that  Colony  would  undoubte|dly 
support  them.  But  to  make  matters  sure  they  asked  each  town  to  act  for  itself 
upon  the  measure.     Tho  answer  of  Fitchburg  was  as  follows :  — 

<«  Voted  in  town  meeting,  that  if  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress  should  for 
the  safety  of  these  United  ColoDies,  declare  tliem  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg,  will,  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tufics  support  them  in  the  measure."  , 

• 

,  This  was  on  tho  fir^t  day  of  July,  at  which  time  Congress,  although  unknown 
to  them,  had  actually  committed  itself  to  the  itrcvociiblo  step. 
.  Upon  the  4tb  of  July  the  Declaration  of  Independenco  received  its  final 
passugo  by  Congress,  (lud  copies  were  at  once  made  out  and  sent  to  tho  several 
Colupios.  Upon  its  reception  at  Boston,  the  authorities  sent  copies  to  tho  vari- 
ous towns  in  the  Province,  requesting  that  it  be  read  to  each  congregation  by 
tho  minister  on  tho  afternoon  of  tho  first  Lord's  Day  after  its  reception,  and 
that  it  be  entered  u[)ou  the  records  of  each  town  **  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
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thereof.**  Accordingly  Tve  fjnd  it  entered  in  full  npon  the  records  of  the  town 
of  Fitchburg;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  on  the  **  first  Lord's  Day  (iftcr  its 
reception,**  the  Rev.  John  Payson  rose  in  his  pulpit  in  the  little  church  on  the 
hill,  and  solemnly  and, slowly  read  to  the  assembled  congregation  that 'Instru- 
ment, then  so  new,  but  now  so  time-hallowed  —  the  Magna.Charta  of  our  liber- 
ties. We  fancy  we  see  tlje  grave,  but  earnest  faces  turned'  towirds  the  minid- 
ter^  with  looks  of  sympathy  and  approval,  and,  as  he  read  the  concluding  par- 
agraph, the  stern  disapproving  look  of  Thomas  Cowdin,  Esq.,  atid  aYew  other 
honest  but  loyal  souls. 

in  February,  1776,  the  warrant  for  town  meeting  ran  thus :  ''In  his  Mf(jeky^d 
name,**  &c.  In  May,  the  warrant  ran  as  follows :  **  In  the  name  of  lh0  writ  to 
us  directed,  these  are  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  people  of  Massachd- 
setts  Bay."  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  warrants  can  thus ; 
**  In  the  name  of  the  State  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.** 

In  October,  1776,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  town  whether  it  was 
willing  that  the  Bcpresentative  House,  together  with  the  Council,  should. make 
a  form  of  government  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'  The  answer  of 
Fitchburg  was  in  the  negative :  — 

*^  Firstly, — Because  the  present  House  were  never  elected  by  the  people  to  establish  a 
form  of  government  fbr  this  State,  but  for  ordering  and  governing  the  prudential  aflRfthrs 
of  this  embarrassed  Sta|e,  as  necessity  calls  for  their  strict  .otteqtion  thereto.  Sep* 
ondly, — Because  a  large  number  of  our  worthy  inhabitants  of  this  State  are  now  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  opposing  our  unnatural  enemies,  who,  we  appre- 
hend, ought  of  right  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  establishing  a  forin  of  government  for 
this  State,  as  those  that  are  not  engaged  in  the  army.  But  provided  the  present  House 
of  Representatives,  together  w;ith  the  Council,  should  proceed  to  mak6  a  fofm  of  gov- 
ernment, Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  said  fofrm  of  government 
should  be  made  public  for  the  perusal  and  inspection  of  the  inhabitants,  before  the  rati- 
ficatiou  thereof  by  the  assembly.'^  • 

The  people,  having  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  could  not  turn  back,  nor 
did  they.  >vish  to  do  it ;  but  non^  the  less  did  the  evils  of  war  press  heayily 
npon  them.  Not,  as  with  us,  were  those  evils  mitigated  by.  bnsy  wockshope 
and  looms,  and  good  wages  in  good  money.  Prices  were  high,  but  there  was 
no  money  but  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  and  trade  was  embarrassed.  The 
General  Court  tried  to  remedy  the  evil  of  high  prices,  and,  to  effect  this, 
divided  the  State,  in  1777,  into  districts,  ordering  a  committee  to  be  chosen  in 
each,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  malce  a  scale  of  prices  which  it  should  be 
unlawful  to  exceed.  This  scheme,  however,  like  such  schemes  in  general, 
proved  a  failure.  Fitchburg,  Groton,  iShirley,  Townsend  and  Lunenbaig 
comprised  one  district.  These  are  a  few  of  the  prices  as  fixed  by  the  coni- 
mittee:  — 

Labor  of  men  in  summer,  per  day  I    ..        •        •        •        •        •    $0  50 
44      44    44    44  witttcr,     "     **        •        .        .        .        .        .         85 
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Wheftty  per  bosbel,     •        •       •        •  •    .   •       •       ••$111 

Ctorn,      "       »« •        .       .  6C 

Tc^kf  -per  pcmnd, 06 

Butter,",      ** 12^ 

Beef,    "       »*            06 

Lamb,  mutton  and  veal,  per  pound, 04j 

Potatoes,  per  bushel, 17- 

Good  sheep's  wool,  per  i)onnd, 33 

Men*s  shoes,  per  pair,        •        •       :•        .        ••        •        .183 

Hay,  per  ton, 10  00 

Fine  boards,  per  thousand, 8  67 

Wheat  flour,  per  100  pounds, 8  67 

Dinner,  roasted  and  boiled, 17 

Mug  of  W.L  Flip,     •        .        . 16^ 

"    "  N.  E.    " 12^ 

Grood  cider,  per  barrel, 1  88 

Yard-wide  cotton  cloth,      •        •        .        .        •        •        •        •  58 

House-maids,  per  week, •        •  49 

Hone  f<»:  one  person  to  ride,  per  mile, OSj    - 

■  •  • 

Our  fathers  were  stem  and  strict  with  those  whom  they  suspected  of  being 
disloyal  or  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  independence.  Pbineas  HartwcU  was 
appointed,  in  the  year  1777,  to  procure  evidence  that  might  be  had  of  auy  who 
might  be  charged  by  the  freeholders  with  having  an  "* inimical'*  dispositiou 
towards  any  of  the  United  States.  ^  ]\[ore  than  one  inhabitant  of  the  town^ 
;|kays  Mr.  Torrey,  ^  was  threatened  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  even 
with  the  destruction  of  his  bouse.  They  were  even  compelled  to  mount  the 
headof  a  barrel,  and,  in  this  conspicuous  though  humbling  position,  promise 
to  the  assembled  majesty  of  the  town  a  greater,  love  for  the  American  cai^ae, 
and  a  more  strict  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people."  Our  good  friend, 
Thomas  Cowdin,  was  among  this  suspected  class,  and  he  was  debarred  from 
all  town  offices  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1778,  the  towu  approved  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  sent  out  by  tho 
Continental  Congress,  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  new  State  Constitution 
was  also  approved,  the  vote  in  regard  to  the  latter  standing:  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, 22  ;  against  it,  4. 

I  The  jburdcns  of  the  war  pressed  more  and  more .  heavily  upon  the  people. 
The  condition  of. the  finances  grew  daily  worse,  and  the  evils  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency were  never  more  plainly  seen.  The  Contineutai  money  became  at  la^t 
worth  almost  nothing.  So  greatly  did  it  depreciate  that  at  a  town  meeting 
held  in  Februar}%  1780,  it  was  voted  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed 
three  dollars  per  hoi;r  for  labor  on  the  highways.  In  July,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  $106,000,  to  hire  soldiers  with.  In  the  October  following,  a  committco 
of  the  town  controiQtcd  for  4,800  pounds  of  beef,  and  agreed  to  pay  $26,000 
for  it,  or  $5.42  per  pound.    In  March,  1781,  Phineas  Sawyer  and  John  Carter 
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were  fined  $900  each  for  refusing  to  serve  as  collector  of  taxesf, Srhich  sum  was 
considered  as  equal  to  $10  in  hard  mone3%  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  usual  fine  in  such 
cases.     At  the  same  meeting,  the  town  appropriated  $20,000  for  highways. 

The  town  found  it  difficult  to  raise  soldiers,  and,  as  with  us  during  the 
Rebellion,  Iar<?e  bounties  Tvrere  offered  to  induce  men  torolnnteer.  These 
were  sometimes  as  high  as  three  hundred  dollars,  and  were  i^aid  in  notes,  pay* 
able  in  produce. 

The  dcfpreciation  of  money  must  have  been  heavily  felt  by  the' Rev.  John 
Payson,  who  ministered  to  the  town  in  spiritual  affairs.  He  was  settled  at  an 
annual  salary  of  £60,  which  was  punctually  paid  him,  but  which,  a  few  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  must  have  amounted  to  a  mere  pittance. 
However,  the  town  took  pity  upon  him,  and  in  March,  1777,  apj^ointed  a 
committee  to  carry  a  subscription  among  the  inhabitants,  that  they  might  con- 
tribute ^Vthe  necessaries  of  life,  or  anything  they  pleased  for  his  support." 
The  committee  reported  that  Mr.  Payson  expressed  himself  as  i^cll  pleased 
w^ith  the  result  of  their  labors.  In,  October  of  the  same  year,  be  received 
$1,000^,  and  in  November  $266  more,  as  his  salary  for  the  year,  the  whole 
being  equivalent  to  about  $180  in  hard  money.  In  1780,  it  was  voted  to  pay 
him  $11,000  ta  make  up  for  past  depreciation. 

At  this  period,  notes  were  generally  given,  payable  in  so  many  bushels  ttf 
com,  and  such  notes  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  money.  It  was  a  cbmnibn 
thing  to  stipulate  to  pay  either  id  produce  or  in  **  hard  money.*  'Fbr  insfonee, 
the  town  voted  to  pay  Jbh6  Thurston  106  bushels  of  corn  **for  the  serviceS'of 
hjs  son  Stephen  {n  the  Continental  Army.''  In  1781,  when  ^  nind  Contrnental 
men  "*  were  called  for,  it  was  voted  to  pay  them  each  $100  in  hard  money,  and 
an  agent  was  despatched  to  Boston  to  bon-ow  the  same  on  the  town's  credit.  *  * 

In  May,  1780,  the  present  State  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  peopled, 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  town  of  Fitchburg  (65  votes  being  ca^t). 
In  September,  John  Hancock  received  63  votes  for  governor,  and  Jamte 
Bowdoin  1.  In  October,  Capt.  Thomas  Cowdin  was  ebosen  to'  represent  the 
town  in  the  first  General  Court  under  the  neW  Constitution.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  Capt.  Cowdin,  if  he,  as  reported,  was  lukewarm  ^in  the  Amerkmn 
cause,  should  have  be6n  the  man  to  bo  fhus  honored.  At  any  rate;  the  people 
must  have  believed  In  his  honesty  and  sincerity.  '*  -^ 

in  September,  1782,  David  Mclntih;  ttas  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion  at  Worcester,  assembled  **to  take  into  consideration  the  grievances 
Worcester  County  labored  under";  and  in  March,  1784,  he -Wds  apjiointed  tb 
attend  a  convention  at  the  same  place,  called  by  request  of  the  town  ofSutton'. 
in  May,  1784,  it  was  Voted  to  raise  £8d  to  discharge  an  execution  in  the  hands 
of  the  high  sheriff  against  the  town  for  **  dilEciency  of  beef.'' 

At  last  the  war  was  over ;  but  there  ncVer  was  a  war  that  was  not  followed 
by  crime  and  buffering,  and  the  Revolution  was  no  exception'.*  Business  was 
at  a  standstill,  and  there  was  very  little  m6ney.    Almost  every  one  was  in 
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debt,  and  creditors  pressed  most  nrgently  for  jMiyment.  .  The  State  of  Musa- 
chasetts,  to  nmintaia  her  credit,  was  obliged  to  tax  the  people  heavily ;  and 
they  became  impatient,  and  finally  .turbulent,  at  seeing  tbehr  property  every- 
where seized  on  execution.  Petition  after  petition,  and  remonstrance  after 
remonstrance,  were  seat  to  the  Icgislatmre,  but  without  satisfaetion ;  and  at 
last  a  portion  o£  fbe^people  broko  intp  9pen  rebellioiK-       ^ 

Shays'  Eebellion  is  undoubtedly  a  f)lot  upon  the  histoiy  of  Massachusetts, 
yet  we  would  |lnd  some  excuse  for  it.  There  *  were  undoubtedly  grievances 
hard  to  b^kr  jh  tnd  yet  they  could  not  have  been  such  aa^o  justify  rcsi&tanco  to 
law.  1^  people  of  Fitchburg,  as  well  Jis  of  the  neighboi^g  towjiSt  were 
largely;  andimtrii^y  in  sympathy  with  the  Shay  sites..  Though  theyt  di4  not 
break  into  open  rebellion,  they  were^  on  the  very  verge  of  it)  >nd  uslsd  m'nch 
strong  langiffigti;.  ^Solne  of  the  taxes  ordetibd  by  the  Gehorar  Coort,  were  not 
collected.  But  the  peoplo>.pf  Fit^sUburg  were  always  pi:^den^^nc^  proceeded 
cautiously.  In  June,  1786,  ^obeTt  Burnham,  Daniel  Putnam,  Thomas  Stearns, 
Elijah  Willard  and  Phincas  Hartwell  were  chosen  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the ^ciiBicumstances  of  the  town. and  its  burdensyand  to  petition 
to  the  General  Court  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  At  the  same  meeting,  Elijah 
Willard  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  county 
of  Worcester,  ^to  take  into  consideration  the  public  aShirs  of  the  Common* 
wealth '* ;  and  it  was  voted  that  the  town  would  defend  his  property  if  ho  should 
betaken  in  person  for  his  attendance;  **  provided  he  behaved  himself  in  an 
orderly  ^and  peaceable  manner;  otherwise,  her  is  to  risk  it  himself.'' 

The  State  Qovernment  proceeded  to  put  down  Shays'  Rebellion  promptly  by 
force  of  arms.  A  CQmpsny  of  soldiers  was  s6bt^  fi^pm  'Lancaster  to  -Fitchbui^ 
to  examine  into  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  They  wdcp  quartered  in  l^homas 
Cowdin's  tavern,  in  the  Old  City,  for  a  few  days,  and  were  then  remo^^  to 
the  old  tavern-house  on  Pearl  Street,  which  they  .made  their  permanent  quar- 
ters, and- from  wjbich  they  used  to  sally  out  at  night,  seize  upon  suspected 
persons,  find-^Ving  them  before  Esquire  Cpwdiu ^  who,  tcme  to  his  natural  dispo- 
sition, remained  lo^/ii  to  the  government.  ^^  Esquire  Co\\^Ui>  Upon  inve^tij^rating 
facts,  compfdHed^^mto  take  the  oath  bif  allegiance  or  go  to  jail.* ' 

As  mi^t  bii&iq)ec1?Bd,  a  Iarge:portiO(ir.crf  thf  people  were  indignlfnt iit  these 
proceedings.  ..J'cople  who  pight  othcrw^9  ho^  beep^  peac6ab))o .^and  qiiiet'were 
probably  made  pugnacibus  'by  the  presence  of  a  military  l^rcQ.  among-  them,:aod 
a  coIlisiOTFl^^tweeH  the  Jittt%  aud/tbb  p<ioijIe  was  immiueii^.  ^he  Gibls^^us  of 
Pearl  Hill  were  tfireatenedTwith  a  nocturnal  Visib;  Knt  'Ao'sd  doughty  yeomen 
dared  the  soldiers  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and,  their  strength  and  valor  being 
so  well  known,  they  .were  unmolested.  Joshua  Pqirce  was  seized,  brought 
before  Esquire  Cowdin,  and,  upon  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  was  held  in 
custody  and  harsh  measures  wore  threatened ;  but  he  was  finally  released 
through  fear  of  the  people.  Dr.  Jonas  Marshall  was  also  sought,  but  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  cellar  of  Upton's  tavern,  and  threatened  to  furnish  the 
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entry  of  his  residence  with  a  trap-door,  that  unwelcome  visitors  might  sud- 
denly Gnd  themselves  in  the  cellar.  The  soldiers  were  soon  sent  toTownsend, 
and  the  people  were  relieved  of  their  unwelcome  presence. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors  from  an  early  period  that 
the  county  of  Worcester  might  and  ought  to  be  divided.  In  October,  1764, 
the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  to^vn,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  confer 
with  committees  of  some  of  the  neighboring  towns  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
Again,  in  August,  1784,  Dea.  Kendall  Boutello  and  Thomas  Stearns  were 
chosen  delegates  to  a  convention  in  Westminster,  holden  for  **the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  county  of  Worcester,  or  devising  means  for  that  purpose  **;  and, 
ill  the  May  of  the  next  year,  Dr.  Jonas  Marshall,  Capt.  Thomas  Cowdin  and 
Elijah  Garfield  attended  a  convention  at  Lunenburg,  held  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. At  various  times  since,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  same  direction, 
but  uniformly  without  success. 

It  appears  from  a  remonstrance  sent  to  the  General  Court  in  1804,  that  the 
number  of  legal  voters  was  then  one  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  town  appears  to  have  given  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes  for  John 
Hancock  for  governor  in  eleven  different  years  between  1760  and  1794.  The 
largest  vote  in  opposition  to  him  was  given  for  Elbridge  Gerry  in  1788 ;  the 
vote  standing,  John  Hancock,  thirty-nine  ;  Elbridge  Gerry,  twelve.  In  1794 
Mr.  Gerry  received  but  two  votes ;  but  he  came  to  the  front  in  1800,  when  he 
received  a  majority,  and  the  same  for  two  years  more.  In  1803  he  received 
sixty-three  votes,  and  his  opponent,  Caleb  Strong,  the  same  number.  He  then 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  the  field  for  six  years,  when  he  again  appears,  and 
received  a  majority  of  votes  from  1810  to  1813.  From  1816  to  1823  John 
Brooks  appears  to  be.  occasionally  in  the  majority  and  occasionally  in  the 
minority  as  a  candidate  for  the  same  office.  In  1835  Edward  Everett  received 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes,  and  Marcus  Morton  eighty-five. 

The  question  of  slavery  appeared  as  a  ** cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand** 
upon  the  political  horizon ;  for  years  it  waxed  larger  and  larger  until  it  covered 
the  sky,  and  amid  thunders  and  lightnings  and  tempest  it  passed  away.  The 
history  of  Fitchburg  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question  is,  of  course,  much  like 
the  history  of  other  towns  in  New  England.  A  small  band  of  earnest 
enthusiasts  gradually  leavened  society,  until,  in  18G0,  Fitchburg  was  on  firm 
anti-slavery  ground. 

The  political  campaign  of  18C0  was  an  intensely  exciting  one  for  Fitchbnig. 
The  interest  centered  in  the  contest  for  representative  to  Congress  from  this 
district.  Eli  Thayer  of  Worcester,  who  adopted  the  **  squatter  sovereigntjr  • 
platform,  was  run  by  the  Democrats  and  a  portion  of  the  Bepublicans  ogamst 
Goldsmith  F.  Bailey  of  Fitchburg,  the  regular  Republican  candidate.  It  was 
a  close  contest,  but  Mr.  Thayer  was  defeated.  Mr.  Bailey  served  but  a  short 
time  in  Congress,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  duty  on  account  of  bia 
health.     lie  died  of  consumption  in  May,  1862. 
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The  foHowing  is  the  vote  of  Fitcbburg  for  President,  gOTernor,  and  repre- 
sentatiye  in  Coogress  for  1860 :«—  . 

For  President. — ^Wbole  number  of  votes,  1,33L  Lincola,  927;  Dongbis, 
231 ;  Boll,  161 ;  Breckinridge,  12. 

For  G^remor.^i-Whole  number  of  votes,  1,827.  John  A.  Andrew,  911; 
£.D.  Beach,  232;  Amos  Lawrence,  173;  B.  F.  Butler,  11. 

For  JRepreserUalive  in  Congress.-^.  F.  Bailey,  685 ;  Eli  Thayer,  618. 

The.  news  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  readied  Fitcbbnrg  upon  the  13th 
of  April,  1861,  and  tbU  was  succeeded  by  the  news  of  the  call  of  the  President 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers.  There  were  then  two  companies  of 
militia  in  town,  whose  services  were  at  once  tendered  to  Grov.  Andrew ;  but 
the  State  quota  was  already  filled.  On  the  19th  of  April  came  the  news  of  the 
attack  on  the  sixth  regiment  at  Baltimore.  On  the  20th  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  town  hall,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  presented  and 
unanimously  adopted : — 

^^  Beaolved^  That  we  respond  cordially  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Fk«sident  of  the 
United  States ;  that  we  declare  our  unflinching  resolution  to  support  out  government  in 
its  struggle  to  maintain  its  honor,  integrity  and  existence. 

/^  Besolvedj  That  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  secnre  a  vote  of  the  town 
whereby  the  sum  of  $10,000  shall  be  raised  by  direct  tax,  which  sum  of  money  shall  be 
appropriated  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  any  of  the  soldiers  who  may 
be  called  out  during  the  present  war,  and  for  fitting  out  and  equipping  such  men.** . 

'On  the  27th  of  April,  at  a  legal  town  meeting,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars was  unanimously  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

All  was  now  excitement  and  patriotic  ardor.  Men,  women  and  children 
were  anxious  to  show  their  patriotism.  On  Thursday,  the  16lh  of  May,  the 
two  Fitcbburg  companies  paraded  the  streets ;  flags  were  thrown  to  the  breeze 
from  the  high  and  grammar  school  building  on  Iligli  Street,  and  from  the 
graoamar  school  building  on  Day  Street.  Speeches  were  made,  and  poems  read, 
interspersed  with  music  suitable  to  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
presentation  of  flags  to  the  military  companies  by  the  ladies  of  the  town. 

Something,  however,  was  done  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  the  making  of 
speeches,  the  raising  of  flags  and  the  marching  of  processions.  The  President 
issued  a  call  for  three-years  troops,  and  Capt.  James  Savage,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
opened  a  recruiting  oflice  in  Fitcbburg,  May  1,  18G1,  and  raised  a  company  iii 
about  a  week.  A  large  majority  of  the  men,,  however,  were  from  other  towns, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Fitcbburg  men  preferred  to  go  with,  the  two  Fitcbburg 
companies,  the  Fusilcers  and  Guards,  which  were  already  organized.  The 
company  was  designated  as  compauy  D,  second  ^lassaebusctts  regiment.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  ^lay  11,  18G1,  and  left  the  State 
JjiUy  8,  to  join  the  army  of  the  upper  Potomac. ,  It  was  afterwards  with  Gen. 
Banks  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  18G2,  and  was  engaged  in. the  battle  of 
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Cedar  Mountain.  It  afterwards  took  part  inf^tho  battle  of  Antietam.  In  1863 
it  was  engaged  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign,  and  took  part  in  the  disastrods 
battle  of  that  unmc/  Most  of  the  company  re-enlisted  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  served  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  accompanied  Sherma»  on  his 
•^  march  to  the  sea."    It  was  mustered  out  of  service  July'^14,  1865. 

The  next  company  which  enlisted  from-  Fitchburg  was  the  Fitchburg 
Fusilcers,  ivhich,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1861,  voted  to  volunteer  for  the  war. 
The  Fusilcers  left  the  town  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  their  departure  was  the 
occasioto  of  a  public  demonstration  by  the  citizens.  They  were  incorporated 
into  the  fifteenth  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  tho  Iwittle 
of  Ball's  Bluff,  where  they  lost  heavily.  In  1862  they  ser\'ed  witb  McClcUan 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  afterwards  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  They 
served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  and  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Gett}^burg.  The  regiment  accompanied  Grant  through  the  "  Wilderness,"  and 
was  mustered  out  at  Worcester  July  21,  1864. 

The  Washington  Guards  left  town  July  19,  1861,  and -were  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  as  company  D  of  the  twenty-first  Massachusetts 
regiment.  They  joined  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Bumside,  then  fitting  out  for 
North  Carolina ;  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Newbem ;  afterwards  returned 
to  Maryland ;  took  part  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and,  later,  in  the  bioittle  of 
Fredericksburg.  In  1863  the  regiment  went  West,  and  was  part  of  the,  fdrce 
which  was  besieged  for  some  time  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  afterwards  took  part 
in ;  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  was  engaged  at  Petersburg.  It^  was 
m.uiptered  out  pf  seiTice  Aug.  30,  1864.  ^ 

Company  F,  twenty-fifth  Massachusetts  regiment,  left  Fitchburg  about  the 
1st  of  October,  1861,  for  camp  at  Worcester,  and  soon  after  went  to  Annapolis 
to  join  Burnsidc's  t^xpedition.  This  regiment  went  out  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Edwin  Upton  of  Fitchburg.  It  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island 
and  in  the  capture  of  Ncwbcrn.  It  afterwards  came  home  on  a  furlough,  and 
returned  in  March,  1864,  to  Virginia,  where  it  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Cpal  Harbor,  and  for  a  short  time  before  being  mustered  out  was  stationed  in 
North  Carolina.  -^ 

In  July,  1862,  the  President  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  more  men, 
and,. in  response  to  this  call,  it  was  determined  to  send  out  another  eompttoy 
from  Fitchburg.  A  citizens'  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  July  12,  at  wbfih 
meeting  it  was  unanimously 

^*  Resolved^  That,  as  citizens  of  the  town  of  Fitchbarg,  we  are  desirous  of  giving  jui 
earnest  and  practical  response  to  the  appeal  of  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Uaai^ 
cbusetts  to  the  several  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  taking  effective  meatnriM 
to  do  our  share  in  support  of  the  administration  of  the  United  States  in  its' renewed 
efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.**  r     .      ^ 

Measures  were  taken  at  the  same  time  to  call  a  town  meeting,  and  a  com* 
mittce  was  chosen  to  e&nvass  for  recruits. 
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At  tlie  taim  meeting  h^ld  July  19,  measares  were  taken  for  the  first  time  for 
(rfferiog  boaoties.  It  was  roted  at  that  time  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  each  recmit,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  in  all  $10,100. 

A  company  was  formed  whidi  was  incorporated  into  the  thirty-sixth  regi- 
ment as  company  A,  and  left  town  for  camp  Aug.  1,  1862.  The  thirty-sixth 
regiment  first  joined  Bumside*s  command  in  Maryland ;  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  went  West  in  18G3,  to  take  part  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  It  afterwards  went  through  a  terrible  marchiug-campugn 
in  Mississippi,  during  which  it  lost  many  men  from  disease  and  exhaustion.  The 
company  was.  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  and.  Later,  was  taken  to 
Virginia,  and  went  through  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  took  part  in  tho 
siege  of  Petersburg.    It  was  mustered  out  June  21,  1865. 

In  August,  1862,  there  was  a  call  for  nine  months  men,  to  which  the  town 
responded  promptly  by  raising  two  full  companies  in  a  few  days.  A  bounty  of 
one  hundred  dollars  was  voted  to  each  man.  These  compauies  were  companies 
A  and  B  of  the  fifty-third  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Col.  J.  W.  Kimball  of  Fitchburg.  These  two  companies  left 
Fitchburg  for  camp  the  last  week  in  September ;  were  mustered  into  service 
Oct.  17, 1862,  and  left  camp  November  29,  to  join  Gen.  Bank8*s  expedition  for 
the  South.  The  regiment  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  ex[)cdition  in  Louisiana ; 
wa^  present  and  actively  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson ;  was  present  at 
the  surrender,  and  arrived  home  Aug  24,  1863,  where  it  was  given  a  grand 
reception  by  the  citizens  of  Fitchburg  and  tho  surrounding  towns.  It  was 
mustered  out  Aug.  31,  1863. 

In  October,  1863,  the  President  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  more  men, 
and  it  was  determined  to  raise  another  company  in  town.  Recruiting  was 
commenced,  but  it  was  February  before  the  company  was  filled.  It  was 
designated  as  company  F,  fifty-seventh  Massachusetts  regiment.  The  com- 
pany left  the  State  with  the. regiment  April  18,  18G4,  for  Annapolis;  joined 
the  Ninth  Army  Corps ;  was  marched  to  the  front,  and  soon  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness.  It  took  part  in  the  assault  at  the  explosion  of  tho 
mine  before  Petersburg,  and,  during  the  remaiuiug  time  of  service,  was 
stationed  in  the  vicinity.     It  was  mustered  out  July  30,  18G5. 

Under  the  call  of  the  President  fpr  one  year  men,  issued  July  18,  1864,  a 
company  of  heavy  artillery  was  raised  in  Fitchburg.  These  men  received  a 
bounty  of  $200  each.  The  company  left  town  August  13,  aud  the  State  Sep- 
tember 13.  It  saw  no  active  service,  but  faithfully  and  cfficicutly  performed  duty 
in  garrisoning  forts  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  mustered  out 
June  17,  1865. 

In  May,  1862,  two  comp:mies  from  Fitchburg  offered  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  "Washington,  under  a  call  of  the  President  for  three  mouths  men. 
Gov.    Andrew    called    upon    the    militia   on    tho    2GtIi,   and    on  the  same 

*  ■  « • 

evening  two  companies  from  this  town  were,  on  their  w;iy  to  Boston.     But  tho 
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troops  were  not  needed  at  Washington  and  the  compaDies  returned,  after  beihg 
quartered  two  nights  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Under  the  drafts  of  1863  and  1861,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  were 
dtawn  frdnl  Fitchburg ;  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  them  in  1863,  and 
sixteen  more  in  1864;  Most  of  these  furnished  substitutes  or  paid  commuta- 
tion. 

All  these  companies  Served  faithfully  and  creditably  in  whatever  situations 
they  were  placed,  and  Fitchl)urg  mourns  to-day  for  many  of  its  best  and  most 
promising  yoiing  men,  who  died  for  their  country  at  the  post  of  duty.  Her 
precious  **  Roll  of  Honor,"  contains  the  names  of  thirteen  commissioned  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  enlisted  fnen,  who  died  in  battle,  or  from 
wounds  or  disease. 

The  town  of  Fitchburg  appreciated  the  privations,  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
of  her  soldiers,  and  did  what  she  could  to  mitigate  them.  Besides  the  assist- 
ance which  was  rendered  to  the  families  6f  volunteers  by  the  town  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  there -were  various'  committees  and  organizations,  the 
duties  of  which  were  to  aid  and  relieve'  those  who  on  bloody  battle-fields,  in 
camp  or  in  j^rison,  were  upholding  for  them,  through  trial,  privation  or  death, 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 

In  April,  1862,  the  town  voted  "that  the  selectmen  be  authorized  to^  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  fimilics  of  volunteers  such  sums  as  they  think  their  circum- 
stances may  requii*e."    This  vote  was  repeated  each  year  of  the  war,  and'th6 
money  thus  appropriated  was  in  addition  to  the  State  aid  authorized  by  the* 
legislature. 

The  Ladies*  Soldiers*  Aid  Society  of  Fitchburg,  was  organized  in  September, 
1861.  A  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  this  society  would  fill  a  volume.' 
Suflico  it  to  say  that  the  el6(]fuent  and  gniteful  letters  received  from  various 
companies,  thanking  Ihem  for  aid  received,  show  a  great  and  good' work,  ably 
ahd  indefatigably  performed.  '*" 

The  Soldiers'  Relief  Committee  had  its  origin  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizeDS 
held  in  the  town  hall,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1861,  "to  organize  for  the 
more  effectual  aid  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  from  this  town; 
and  their  families."  The  committee  then  raised  for  that  purpose,  did  a^ood 
work  in  sending  relief  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  to  our  men  In  the 
rebel  prisons.  .  " 

So6n  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  question  began  to  be  agitated  of  erecting 
some  memorial  to  the  soldiers.  After  considerable  discussion  in  various  town 
uieetiiigs,  it  was  finally  decided  to  erect  a  soldiers'  monument,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  It  was  finished  in  1874,  and  dedicat<kl  June  26,  at  wfaicb 
time  there  was  a  large  demonstration  of  citizens,  and  military  and  civic  ot^ni- 
zations.  An  oration  Was  delivered  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks.  The  mbnumeot 
was  designed  by  Martin  Milmore,  and  cost  about  $25,000.  The  whale  eoitf 
including  land  dud  monument,  was  $75,000.  " '    ' 
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One  event  nrhich  happened  in  the  hut  year  of  the  war  we  will  mention  here, 
and  that  was  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniTcraaiy  of  tho  incorpo- 
ration of  the  town  of  Fitchburg.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were  bold  June  30, 
1864,  in  a  large  tent  which  was  pitched  upon  a  lot  of  kind  on  Circle  Street, 
belonging  to  Walter  Ilcy  wood,  Esq.  Tlie  exercises  of  the  day  were  interesting 
and  appropriate.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  the  lion.  C.  H.  B.  Snow, 
since  deceased.  The  Scriptures  were  read  by  Rev.  Ebonezer  Bullard,  a 
former  pastor  in  the  town,  from  a  Bible  which  formerly  belonged  to  Col. 
Zacbary  Fitch,  and  was  printed  in  London,  in  1739.  There  was  a  large 
procession  representing  the  different  kinds  of  business,  and  a  dioncr  was 
given  in  the  town  hall  to  about  five  hundred  guests. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UAKUFACTCRCSrO'    INTERESTS -^  THE    BUBLEIOn    DKILL — THE    GAS    COJTPMKT 

.     STATISTICS — BANKS  —  SAVINGS        IN8TITCTI0NS  —  INSURANCE       COHPAKI£8«- 
HIUTART  ORGANIZATIONS. 

TnE  N&shua  River,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  the  curse  of  Fitehbnrg, 
proved  to  be  a  blessing.  In  the  little  stream  which  wound  its  way  through 
the  wooded  valley  was  wealth,  not  in  niiggcts  of  gold  or  precious  diamonds, 
but  wealth  latent  in  the  power  that  would  drive  tho  machinery  which  would 
eventually  build  up  in  that  desolate  place  a  thriving  aud  populous  town  and 
city.  Through  its  means,  the  low,  sunken  valley,  which  was  shunned  and 
reviled,  was  to  I)econ)o  the  populous  centre  of  busy  life. 

Amos  and  Ephraim  Kimball  have  the  honor  of  being  the  manufacturing 
pioneers  of  Fitrhburg.  Seeing  tho  advaptagcs  of  tho  water-power  supplied 
by  the  river,  they  built,  in  1750,  a  dam  across  the  stream,  just  above  the  mill 
of  Joseph  Gushing  on  Laurel  Street,  and  very  near  the  lucatioii  of  the  present 
dam.  Hero  they  erected  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  The  dam  not  being  a  very 
snl>fitantial  one,  and  being  carried  away  every  spring  by  the  freshets,  was 
replaced  in  a  few  years  by  a  better  one,  built  of  logs  and  V  shaped.  As  early 
as  1793  a  fulling-mill,  a  clothiers*  Works,  a  carding  machine,  and  works  for 
grinding  scythes  bad  l>een  built  on  this  water  privilege.  By  this  time  ^)oth 
Amos  and  Ephraim  Kimball  were  dead,  but  the  son  of  Ephraim,  also  named 
Ephraim,  who  seems  to  have  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  his  father,  built  in 
1794,  in  conjunction  with  Jonas  Alarshall,  the  second  dam  across  the  ri,ver, 
near  tho  site  of  11.  W.  Pitts'  cotton-mill  on  West  Street.  Here  they  built  a 
.^aw-mill. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was  early  commenced  in  Fitehbnrg.     In 
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1807,  Epbraim  Kimball,  grandson  of  the  first  Epbraim,  built  a  tbird  dam, 
substantially  wbero  tbat  of  tbo  Fitcbburg  Woolen  Mill  Company  now  is,  and 
a  cotton-mill  was  erected,  wbicb  is  now  a  part  of  tbe  mill  of  ibe  same  company. 
It  was  built  and  operated  by  a  company  of  about  tbirty  individuals,  including 
tbo  workm.en,  wbo  were  obli<?ed  .to  take  sbarcs.  Tbis  was  one  of  tbo  first 
cotton  factories  in  tbe  State.  Tbo  company,  or  ratbcr  corporation,  failed  in 
1816,  and  tbe.property  was  purcbascd  by  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Perkins,  wbo  sold 
it  to  Messrs.  Townd  &  Willis  in  1822,  wbo  put  in  woolcn-macbiuery. 

Tbo  first  attempt  at  cotton  manufacturing  was  not  a  financial  success,  tiiiit 
Capt.  Martin  Newton  raado  a  second  venture  in  1810.  On  election  day  of 
tbat  year  be  put  in  operation  two  spinning-frames,  in  a  little  building  near 
Josepb  Cusbing*s  mill.  He  succeeded  in  making  of  it  a  profitable  business,  and, 
in  1812,  in  connection  witb  Solomon  Strong  and  Jonatban  Flint,  be  built  wbaf 
was  afterwards  called  Newton's  Factory,  in  Newton  Lane,  wbero  tbo  business 
was  continued.  Tbe  building  is  now  owned  by  tbe  Putnam  Macbine  Com- 
pany,  -' 

In  1813,  Jobn  and  Josepb  Farwell,  and  Ncbcmiab  Giles  purcbased  tbo  water 
privilege  made  by  tbe  dam  built  by  Messrs.  Kimball  & .  Marsball,  on  West 
Street,  and  built  tbere  wbat  wj(s  balled  tbo  **Rcd  "  or  ''Rolbtono"  mill,  for  tbe 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  It  was  bougbt  by  Messrs.  Putnam  &  iPcrkius 
about  181C,  and  it  was  afterwards  owned  by  Gen.  Ivors  Jcwctt, .and  was 
pun  based  by  Messrs.  Towne  &  Willis  in  1833.  Tbo  mill  w:is  managed  after 
1834  by  Levi  Sbcrwin,  wbo  in  1843  bougbt  one-fourtb  interest  in  it,  and  Jn 
1857  tbe  otber  tbree-fourtbs.  In  1874  be  sold  it  to  H.  W.  Pitts,  wbo  built 
in  1870  a  fine  brick  mill  to  take  its  place. 

A. cotton-inill  was  built  on  Phillips  Brook,  in  West  Fit<ibburg,  in;  1815  or 
181G,  by  Isaiab  Putnam,  Josepb  Howard,  Pbilip  F.  Cowdin,  aiid  Saiiiuel 
Pbillips.  As  early  as  1828  tbis  mill  was  run  by  Perkins  &  Baldwin.  It  was 
swept  away  by  tbo  flood  of  1850,  caused  by  tbe  breaking  away  of  the  Ash« 
burnbam  reservoir  in  tbo  spring  of  tbat  year. 

Tbe  stone  mill,  now  occupied  by  Josepb  Cusbing,  was  built  for  a  cotton-mill 
by  Oliver  Fox,  in  182G.  No  derrick  was  used  in  tbe  work,  hut  oxen  w^jr'o 
driven  witb  tbeir  loads  up  an  inclined  plane  to  tbo  top  of  tbe  building.  It  was 
leased  as  a  cotton-mill  by  Percy  Atberton,  and  afterwards  by  Ivors  Phillijys, 
and  still  later  by  N.  F.  Ackley.  It  was  purcbased  by  Mr.  Cusbing,  in  1868, 
and  used  as  a  flour  and  grain  mill. 

Tbe  duck-mill  in  Soutb  Fitcbburg,  now  run  by  Oliver  Ellis  as  agent,  abd 
owned  by  George  Blackburn  &  Co.,  was  built  al>out  1848.  Not  far  from  tbis 
is  anotbcr  good  brick  mill  owned  by  tbe  same  parties  but  not  running. ; 

Tbe  woolen  business  was  also  commenced  at  an  early  dato  in  Fitchbui^g  in 
a  small  way.  In  1793,  Epbraim  Kimball  bad  a  custom  card  and  a  fulling  iind 
dressing  mill  near  bis  saw  and  grist  mill  in  tbo  Old  City,  and  in  1798  tborc  were 
clotbing-work3  tbere,  wbero  clotb  was  dyed,  fulled  and  sbeaiied. 
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As  before  stated,  Messrs.  Towne  A  Willis  boagbt  the  first  cottoo-mill  and 
turned  it  into  a  woolcn-milL  An  addition  was  made  to  it  in  1834«  and  others 
have  since  been  made.  Various  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  ownership  and 
management.  Since  1867  the  business  has  been  done  under  Ao  name  of  the 
Fitcbl>ui-g  Woolen  iMill  Company.  William  IL  Yose  has  been  sole  manager 
and  agent  of  this  mill  for  upwards  of  thirty  3'car3. .     . 

■  _ 

A  woolen-mill,  which  stood  near  the  paper-mill  of  George  W.  Wheelmrigfat^ 
Sons,  was  built  in  18239  and  was  pulled  down  some  3*eard  ago.  A  wodlcn-mill  was 
built  by  IloUis  Uartshorn  in  South  Fitchburg^  in  1833,  anil  was  b|uirpcd  in  1836. 

In.  1S45  there  was  a  little  cotton-mill,  owned  by  Col.  Ivers  Fhilliplii,  on  the 
Sanborn -£{oad;  where  is  now  the  woolen-mill  occupied  by  T.  E.  Hopkins.  It 
was  si>on  changed  to  a  flauneUmillv  and  was  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  I8SO9 
an4  rebuilt;  and  burned  in  1853.  Mr.  Phillips  again  erected  a  miH^ore  for  the 
maiHifacture  of  hosiery,  £c.  The  oiill  has  been  leased  and  run  as  a  woolen* 
mill  by  various  parlies  since  18G1.  The  mill  below  this^  at  one  time  odcnpiad 
by  Whitman  &  Miles,  was  filled  up  with  woolen  machinery  in  18G3.  It  is 
now  owned  by  CoK  Iven  PhiUipa  and  Edwin  Works.  .  It  is  operatcQ  by  James 
Phillips,  Jr.,  in  connection  with  his  other  mill. 

The  mill  near  the  corner  of  the  West  Fitchburg  Road  and  the  Sanborn  Road 
was  built  in  ISGl  by  Alvah  Crocker,  C.  T.  Crocker",  George  F.  Fay  and 
others,  for  the  manufacture  of  woolens.  Messrs.  Rockwell  &  Phillips  pur- 
chased it  in  1872,  and  commenced  a  very  flourishing  business  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  worsted  goods.  Their  business  continued  to  increase,  so  that  in  1875 
they  hired  tbo  mill  on  the  upper  part  of  West  Street,  which  mill  had  previously 
commenced  running  in  18C5,  under  the  name  of  the  Booth  Worsted  Company. 
They  put  in  machinery  here,  and  ran  it  until  they  enlarged  their  own  mill.  In 
1875  Mr.  Rockwell  retired  from  the  firm,  and  the  business  has  since  been 
conducted  by  James  Phillips,  Jr.  He  is  now  running  the  original  mill,  which 
is  much  enlarged,  in  addition  to  the  mill  above  it.  lie  employs  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bauds,  .and  is  producing  $800,000  worth  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods 
annually,  which  is  about  the  amount  that  all  the  woolcarihills  iij^.the  city  were 
producins:  in  1876.  ',      *'     . 

The  iron  business  of  Fitchburg  is  large  and  important,,  and  Fitchburg 
machinery  is  known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  United  States,  ai^d  even 
in  foreign  countries,  and  to  no  other  enterprise  is  the  prosperity  of  Fitchburg 
more  attriButable.  The  i>ioncers  in  the  business  in  this  town  wero  t^ho  Putnam 
brothers,  Salmon  W.  and  John,  who  came  to  Fitchburg  in  1838, -and  com- 
mcnced  a  small  business,  mainly  in  repairing.  Their  business  iiud  reputation 
rapidly  increased  until  1^58,  when,  from  this  bcgiuqing,, Salmon  W.  Putnam 
«  organized  and  incorporated  the  Putnam  Machine  Company,  now  so  widely  and 
favorably  known,  and  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  and  general  business 
manager;  continuing  in  the  position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  February,  1872. 
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The  Putnam  Machine  Company  commenced  business  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$40,000,  which  was  afterwards  increased  in  18GG  to  $1G0,000,  with  a  surplus 
to  $320,000.  They  continued  business  on  Water  Street,  in  the  old  quarters 
of  the  Putnam  Brothers,  until  186G,  when,  their  business  having  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  their  shops,  they  were  forced  to  enlarge  their  facilities  of  manu- 
facture. Deciding  to  change  their  location,  they  purchased  various  parcels  of 
laud,  including  the  Atherton  estate  in  Newton  Lane,  amounting  in  all  to  some 
over  twenty-six  acres.  They  ''broke  ground"  in  July,  18GG,  for  their  present 
extensive  works,  which  in  that  year  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000. 

The  main  machine-shop,  in  which  the  working  tools  arc  located,  is  a  building 
of  brick,  one  story  high,  running  north  and  south,  G25  feet  long  and  43  feet 
wide,  supported  in  the  centre  by  thirty-five  iron  columns,  upon  which  the 
main  lino  of  shafting  for  driving  the  entire  machinery  is  fastened.  The 
building  is  devoted  to  seven  diflrei*ent  departments  of  work,  but  is  without 
partition  or  obstruction  to  the  sight  from  end  to  end.  It  is  lighted  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  largo  windows,  five  hundred  gas-burners,  and  heated 
by  over  six  miles  of  steam-pipe,  and  has  a  floor  room  of  37,000  square  feet. 
From  its  west  side  extend  seven  wings,  six  of  them  being  52  by  3G  feet,  and 
one  52  by  44  feet ;  each  of  these  being  devoted  to  the  setting  up  and  delivery 
of  machinery  made  in  the  corresponding  department,  and  at*eall  furnished  with 
powerful  cranes  for  handling  the  heavier  articles,  while  between  these  wings  are 
spaces  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  castings  used  in  each  depiirtment. 

Extending  from  the  east  side  of  the  main  building  arc  five  small  wings, 
twelve  feet  square,  suitably  fitted  up  as  offices  for  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  departments.  The  largo  wings  arc  furnished  with  folding  doors, 
opening  to  a  roadway  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  shops  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Fitchbmg  Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line,  which  parses  by  the 
southern  end  of  the  company's  works,  so  that  a  machine,  when  complete,  can 
readily  be  transferred  to  the  cars  and  freighted  without  delay  to  its  destination. 
At  the  extreme  south  end,  and  connected  with  the  main  machine-shop,  la 
located  the  blacksmith-shop,  with  its  forges  and  heavy  hammers.  The  engine 
used  in  driving  this  machinery  is  sixty^fivc  horse-power,  one  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  is  located  in  a  building  adjoining  the  blacksmith-shop. 
Engines,  being  a  specialty  of  this  company,  have  gained  for  the  concern  a 
very  wide  and  enviable  reputiition,  as  their  work  is  to  bo  found  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Parallel  with  the  main  machine-.'ihop,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  roadway  on 
the  west  side,  are  located  the  iron  and  bmss  foundries,  pattern  and  box  shops, 
store-house  and  other  buildings  for  various  purposes,  all  arranged  systemati- 
cally  for  the  saving  of  labor  and  convenience  of  supervision. 

The  general  plan  of  the  buildings,  and  the  most  minuto  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  machinery,  were  devised  throughout  by  their  late  president,  Salmon 
W.  Putnam,  and  they  combine  facility,  efiectivoness  and  economy  of  operation. 
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The  ehu  of  machines  nmiiufactared  bj  Hxis  company  are  such  as  are  known 
and  termed  machine-shop  and  specitil  railroad  tools,  which  are  of  great  number 
and  yaricty ;  and  to  their  credit  might  be  mcntionod,  as  a  fact,  that  the  first 
two  fully  equipped  machinc-sho])s  in  China  were  furnished  throughout  by  them 
with  steam-engines,  shafting  and  hangers,  latbest  planers,  drills  and  other  tools 
complete.  It  was  also  the  mission  of  this  company  to  manufacture  the  compres- 
sors, rock-drills  and  other  tools  used  in  the  completion  of  the  Iloosac  Tunnel. 

The  late  president  has  four  sons  surviving,  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  company.  Charles  F.  Putnam  is  the  president  and 
financier,  who  was  elected  on  the  death  of  bis  father  to  succeed  him  in  the 
general  manogcmcnt  of  the  company.  Salmon  W.  Putnam,  is  the  super- 
intendent-designer of  the  company,  having  in  charge  the  pro-arrangement  and 
mechanical  construction  of  the  different  machine  and  special  railroad  tools 
which,,  during  the  jiast  ten  years,  have  been  constructed  after  his  designs  and 
drawings,  and  on  which  he  has  received  numerous  letters-patent  from  tho 
United  States  for  new  adjustments  and,  designs.  Henry  O.  Putnam  is  super- 
intendent of  that  department  of  manufacture  devoted  to  the  building  of  special 
tools,  such  as  car-ivhcel  borers,  slotting  and  paring  machines,  bolt  cutters,  nut- 
tapping  machines,  car-axle  lathes,  compressors,  rock-drills,  &c.  George  E. 
Putnam,  the  youngest  son,  is  actively  engaged  in  the  office  afioirs  of  tho  com- 
pany, in  connection  with  his  brother,  the  president. 

The  history  of  this  company  since  its  incorporation  and  increase  of  its  capital 
stock  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity  and  success,  and  since  the  panic  of 
September,  1873,  it  has  continued  to  run  its  entire  works,  and  maintain  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  its  machinery  in  motion,  with  nearly  its  full  complement  of  men. 

The  Simohds  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  works  are  situated  on  ]S|ain 
Street,  some  distance  Ix^low  tho  American  House,  did  business  under  the  name 
of  Simonds  Brothers  from  18G4  to  18G8,  at  which  time  they  were  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Simonds  ManuFacturing  Company.  They  originally 
manufactured  mowing-machine  knives  and  machine-knives,  but  have  now  given 
up  mowing-machine  knives,  and  manufacture  saws  and  machiDC-knives. 

The  Fitebburg  Machine  Company  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  have  since 
carried  on  their  business  of  macbine-making  in  a  lai*ge  and  convenient  shop  on 
Summer  Street,  built  by  Sylvanns  Sawyer.  C.  11.  Brown  &  Co.,  who 
make  very  fine  steam-engines,  formerly  occupied  part  of  the  same  building,! 
but  in  1877  tbcy  built  a  large  and  convenient  shop  nearly  opposite. 

The  Fitebburg  Steam-Engine  Company,  on  Water  Street,  have  mado  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  and  are  also  building  a  patent 
power-loom.  The  business  carried  on  by  tbis  company  was  organized  in  1370, 
and  has  a  firm  foothold  in  tbis  and  foreign  countries. 

The  Rollstone  Machine  Company,  just  below,  was  organized  in  1877.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  woodworking  machinery,  including  lathes,  band  saws  aud 
saw  benches. 
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In  18  i5  Page  &  White  were  rbanuracturing  edge-tools  iu  Koekville,  in  a 
building  no\v  used  as  a  woolen-mill.  They  were  succeeded  by  Whitman  & 
Miles,  who  did  business  there  from  185G  till  18G4,  when  Ihey  were  incor|)orated 
under  the  name  of  the  Whitman  &  Miles  Manufacturing  Company,  and  moved 
into  new  and  commodious  buildings  farther  up  on  the  main  road,  where  (he}' 
carried  on  a  large  and  successful  business,,  manufacluring  principally  mowing- 
machine  knives.  In  1876  they  moved  to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  they  had  already 
a  brancb.  establishment. 

The  early  process  of  tunneling  rock  was  entirely  by  hand.  Besides  being  a 
slow  process,  it  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and  danger,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  ventilation  in  a  tunnel  of  any  considerable  length.'  In  186C 
Charles  Burleigh  of  Fitchburg  invented  the  Burleigh  rock-drill,  an  instrument 
which  has  entirely  revolutionized  the  business  of  tunneling  rock,  and  made 
possible  works  of  that  nature  which  without  it  woiild  never  be  attempted. 

The  machine  consists  mainly  of  a  drill  attached  to  a  piston,  which  is  a  solid  . 
bar  of  steel,  and  is  operated  by  compressed  Qir.  This  compressed  air  'sen'cs 
the  double  purpose  of  driving  the  drill  and  ventilating  the  tunnel,  whicli'last  it 
does  to  perfection.  Soon  after  this  invention  Mr.  Burleigh's  drills  were  piit  to 
work  in  the  IJoosac  Tuiincl,  and  from  that  time  the  work  proceeded  steadily 
and  rapidly  to  completion.  These  drills  were  used  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions at  Ilell  Gate,  are  used  in  the  Sutrb  Tunnel,  Nevada,  and  have  been  quite 
extensively  used  in  Europe.  A  company  called  the  Burleigh  Rock-Driil 
Company  was  organized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  to  manufacture 
and  sell  these  machines,  and  also  the  Burleigh  Pateiit  Air-Compressor.  With' 
these  drills,  holes  may  be  made  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  five  inches  iuf 
diameter,  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  thirty  feet,  at  a  rate  of  from  two  to  tea 
inches  per  minute,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock. 

About  the  year  1800,  John  &  Joseph  Far  well  commenced  the  inanufacturo 
of  scythes  near  the  corner  of  West  and  River  streets,  and  this  business  wa^ 
continued  there  for  about  twenty  years.  About  1830,  Alpheus  Kimball  &  J. 
T.  Farwell  started  a  scythe  manufactory  in  ^Vest  Fitchburg,  near  the  site,  of 
Rodney  Wallace's  lower  pajier-mill.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Farwell  left  tho 
firm,  and,  iu  connection  with  Abel  Simonds  started  a  scythe  manufactory^ 
above,  ucar  the  junction  of  the  Phillips  Brook  with  the  Nashua.  AbcT 
Simonds  afterwards  c;u'ried  on  these  works  alone. 

About  1848  A.  P.  Kimball  and  John  Chandler  commenced  tho  manufacture 
of  scythes  in  South  Fitchburg. 

Edwin  Richardson  commenced  the  scythe  business  at  the  same  place  in  1852, 
and  continued  the  manufacture  until  within  a  couple  of  years. 

Paper-making  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  manufacturing  interests  c:f 
Fitchburg.  The  fir^jt  paper-mill  was  built  in  1801  by  Thomas  "French,  on  tbo 
site  of  tho  Rollstone  Machine  Comiwny's  works,  on  Water  Street.  The  dam 
then  built  was  the  third  on  the  river.    This  was  called  the  Burbank  Papcr-Mili« 
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And  was  owned  by  Gon.  Lconiird  liurlMuik.  It  was  afterwards  owned  by 
Crocker  &  Ganlner,  and  later  by  Alvuh  Crocker.  Tbo  second  paper-mill  was 
bnilt  by, A.  Crocker  &  Co«,^  in  West  Fitchburg,  on  tbe  present  site  of 
Rodney  Wallace'n  upper  mill.  Commencing  with  tliis  mill,  Alvah  Crocker 
continued  to  increase  bis  business,  buying  mora  milis  and  making  more  paper. 
In  1850' the  firto  of  Crocker,  Durbank  &  Co.  was  formed.  This  firto  owns 
seven  paper-mills,  but  two  of  themiinve  been  ^consolidated*  and  ono  is  not 
rtmning,  so  4bat  tbcy  aro  now  really  runuing  five  IinjgJ  papei^mi|U, iuul  pro- 
ducing about  fifteen  tons  of  ^mper  pcr^day. 

The  Snow  Mill,  or  Upper  Mill,  was  built  in  1939  by  S.  S.  Crocker. 
Benjamin  Snow^  Jh,  bought  it  in  1847,  and  Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  and  Samuel 
Whitney  sold  it,  in  1862,  to  Crocker,  Burbauk  &  Co.  Tl^fOisesdo 
Mill  was  built  about  1817.  It  was  owned  in  that  year  by  S.  A.  Whoeler, 
George  BrQwu  and  Joel  Davis.  It  was  afterwards  bought  by  Franklin 
Wyman;  £•  B.  Tilcsioiv  and  Jcmathan  Ware,  who  sold  it  to  Crbcjjief^ Jiurli^nk 
&  Co.  in  1863.  The  Fptoii  Mill,  on  the  road  to  Wiltiaib  WopdburyV, 
was  built  in  1851  Ky  Edwin- UpCon  and  Alvah  Croclscr;  and  came  into  tbo 
possession  of  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.  in  1859.  The  Lyon  Mill  was 
built  in  1853  by  Moses  G.  <&  B.  F.  Lyon,  and  bought  of  Moses  jGct  Lyon  by 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.  in  18G9.  The  Ilanna  Mill  was  built  by  George  and 
Joseph  Brown  alnrnt  1852.  It  was  afterwards  owned  by  Samuel  Ilannu,  nho 
bought  it  in  1853,  and  sold  it  in  1860  to  Crocker,  Burlmnk  &  Co.  The 
Whitney  Mill,  in  Rockville,  was  built  by  Whitney  &  Bogart  in  1847.  It  was 
afterwards  owned  by  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  then  by  Samuel  Whitney, 
and  later  by  William  Baldwin,  Jr.,  who  sold  it  in  1868  to  Crocker,  Burbank 
&  Co.  The  Stone  Mill,  below  the  Snow  and  Cascade  mills,  was  built 
in  1854.  One  half  of  it  was  owned  for  some  time  by  S.  A.  Wheeler  and  Joel 
Ames,  and  the  other  half  by  Alvah  Crocker.  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co. 
came  into  possession  of  one  half  in  1864,  and  A.  Crocker  sold  the  remaining 

half  to  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.  in  1871. 

, »      ■ «  ^^ 

The  present  memljors  of  thfa"  firn'i  are  yGh^rles  T.  Crocker,  S.  E., Crocker, 
George  F.  Fay  and  GcorgO/JI.  Crocker. '  ^  ..    '   '  ,•  . 

In  l£65r]^odney  Wiillace,  Jn  company  wilh  Stctiheja  jSl^epley^  Benjamin 
Snow,  Jr.,  a^id^  S.  E.  Donton,  bought^  the  Lyon  Pcquer-Mill  and  thv*Kiml>all 

under 

the 

^health 

failing,  Mr.  Wallace  purchased  the.  interests  of  both'gcntlcmci),  and  on  the 
dissolution  of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Shcpk*y  became  sole  owner  of  the 
concern.  He  made  improvements  in  the  mill  whereby  ho  increased  the 
capacity  of  production  from  2,500  to  G,000  pounds  of  paper  per  day.  In  1876 
bo  made  further  improvements  by  the  erection  of  a  substantial  stone  dam.  In 
1878  ho  built  a  new  mill  just  below  th)  old  ono,  which  is  a  Gno  structure  of 
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the  kind,  being  furnished  with  all  the  modern  machinery  and  conveniences  for 
making  paper.     lie  is  now  producing  about  six  tons  of  paper  per  d:iy. 

The  paper-mill  of  George  W.  Wheelwright  &  Sons  was  built  in  1864,  and 
the  manufacture  of  pai>cr  was  commenced  the  same  year.  They  are  producing 
about  three  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

Northern  Massachusetts  is  the  home  of  the  chair  business,  and  Fitchburg 
now  contains  a  representative  establishment  of  the  kind,  it  being  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  arranged  in  the  world.  The  chair  business  in  Fitchburg  was 
started  by  L#evi  Pratt,  about  1816,  in  a  little  shop  on  the  Pratt  Road.  Here, 
and  in  a  larger  shop  which  ho  built  in  1833,  he  made  chairs  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  John  D.  Pratt  moved  to  Fitchburg  from  Lunenburg  and  com- 
menced making  chairs  at  an  early  period.  Ilis  shop  was  on  Academy  Street, 
near  the  rcj^idence  of  Charles  Fcssenden. 

In  1845  Alonzo  Davis  commenced  the  manufacture  of  chairs  in  Newton  Liane 
in  connection  with  Augustus  Rice.  The  building  used  by  them  stood  where 
the  building  lately  occupied  by  the  American  Rattan  Company  stands.  It  was 
afterwards  burned.  Mr.  Davis  soon  moved  into  the  Newton  Factory,  adjoin- 
ing, and  Avas  in  company  there  for  a  time  with  Iliram  Wood,  who  was 
succeeded  by  John  D.  Pratt.  Messrs.  Davis  &  Pratt  built  a  brick  factory  on 
Circle  Street  in  1855,  and  j\Ir.  Davis  afterwards  assumed  the  entire  business. 
This  factory  has  not  been  running  for  a  few  years. 

Walter  Heywood,  founder  of  the  Walter  Ileywood  Chair  Company,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  chair  business  of  the  country,  was  born  in  Gaixlner  in 
1804,  where  he  was  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  He  removed 
to  Fitchburg  in  1841,  where,  in  company  with  L.  P.  Comee,  he  kept  a 
miscellaneous  store,  embracing  dry-goods,  groceries,  &c.  He  soon,  however, 
went  into  the  chair  business. 

In  the  fall  of  1844  he  hired  a  small  building  near  the  cotton-factory  on  West 
Street,  and  commenced  to  make  chairs.  These  premises  soon  proved  too  small 
for  his  purpose,  and  when  Alvah  Crocker  erected  a  building  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Company,  on  Water  Street,  the  chair 
business  of  Heywood  &.  Comee  was  removed  to  its  upper  storj*.  This  building 
was  burned  Dec.  7,  1.S49,  and  the  firm  of  Ileywood  &  Comee  then  dissolved. 

Walter  Ileywood  now  devoted  all  his  energies  and  capital  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  chairs.  Immediately  after  the  fire  he  secured  a  temporary  shop  in 
Newton  Lane,  and,  on  the  completion  of  Mr.  Crocker's  new  building,  which 
he  erected  the  next  year,  Mr.  Ileywf  od  hired  the  whole  of  it.  In  1852,  Alton 
Blodgett,  Lovell  Williams  and  George  E.  Towne  were  taken  into  partnership, 
and  in  18G4,  Mr.  George  II.  Spencer,  who  is  now  superintendent  and  business 
manager  of  the  company,  was  admitted  into  the  firm.  The  firm  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1809,  under  the  name  of  the  Walter  Heywood  Chair  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $240,000.  The  buildings  on  Water  Street,  occupied  by  the  company, 
were  burned  in  July,  1870,  and  a  lot  on  Biver  Street,  having  an  area  of  nine 
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acres,  was  purchased  for  the  erection  of  now  buildiugs.  The  present  f:i€tory 
consists  of  three  main  buildings,  two  of  which  arc  three  hundred  feet  by  fifc3% 
and  one  three  hundred  feet  by  forty,  each  factory  being  two  stories  high  with  an 
attic.  There  is  also  a  building  for  office  and  store-rooms,  a  Iioiler-houso.  and 
sheds.  A  railroad  track  belonging  to  the  company,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
connects  the  premises  with  the  main  track  of  the  Fitchbnrg  Railroad.  Ever)*- 
'  thing  is  arranged  for  convenience  and  economy  in  doing  business.  The  com- 
pany has  a  large  foi-qigu  trade  and  a  lar^o  titido  with  California. 

The  grain  business  was  inaugurated  in  Fitchhurg  by  Amos  and  Ephraim 
Kimball,  in  1750,  and  in  a  few  years  they  ground  the  grain  to  supply  thirty  or 
forty  families.  Their  mill  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  was  in  exlstencb 
until  after  the  Revolution.  From  about  1800  to  1822,  there  was  a^ist-mill 
near  the  corner  of  West •  and  River  streets,  which  was  run  in  connection  with 
the  scythe-works  there.  In  1835,  Sheldon  &  Pillsbury  were  manufacturing 
flour  and  grain  at  the  upper  end  of  West  Street,  on  the  site  of  what  is  known 
as  the  **  Booth  Worsted-mill,**  and  they  were  doing  a  very  considerable  business. 
The  mill  was  furnished  with  two  runs  of  stones,  a  corn-craclvcr,  and  a  flour- 
bolter.     A  largo  quantity  of  grain  was  brought  to  this  mill  from  a  distance. 

About  1836,  a  mill  was  erected  on  the  road  to  West  Fitchburg,  li  short  dis- 
tance below  the  stoue  bridge  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  by  Capt.  Levi  Pi  ait, 
who  manufactured  powder-kegs  there  for  a  time.  Franklin  Mclntire  and  Ini 
Carleton  afterwards  carried  on  the  grain  business  here,  Mr.  Carleton  commenc- 
ipg  about  1855.  The  Fitchburg  Flour  Company  were  the  latest  occupants. 
At  present  it  is  not  running. 

Joseph  Cushing  is  doiog  a  large  business  in  flour,  grain  and  feed.  Tn  1808, 
he  took  the  stone  mill  on  Laurel  Street,  formerly  occupied  as  a  cotton  factory, 
and  converted  it  into  a  flour  and  grain  mill.  It  is  fitted  up  very  convcnicntl}'' 
for  the  business,  and  he  has  a  turn-out  connected  with  the  main  lino  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  over  which  he  runs  a  largo  number  of  cars.  Mr.  Cushing 
has  five  run  of  mill-stones,  with  a  grinding  capacity  of  two  thousand  bushels 
per  day.  Recently,  machinery  for  making  kiln-dricd  meal  and  for  drying  com 
tias  been  added  to  the  mill,  and  ho  is  now  making  kiln-dried  meal  for  cx|M!)rt. 
The  storage  capacity  in  his  mill  is  fifty  thousand  bushels,  and  he  handles  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cars  of  grain  per  month.  lie  also  has  a 
saw-mill  and  lumber-yard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  owns  a  consider- 
able area  of  land  in  connection  with  his  grain-mill,  which  he  leases  as  a  coal-yard. 

The  American  Rattan  Company  was  incorporated  in  1852,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  chair-cane  from  rattan.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  compaiiy, 
chair-cane  had  been  split  from  the  rattan  by  hand.  The  machines  invented  by 
Sylvanus  Sawyer  and  his  brother  Addison,  made  this  a  business  of  great 
importance,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  this  was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States.  The  company  did  i:s 
manufacturing  in  Newton  Lane.     In  1875,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Wakcr 
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field  Rattan  CompaDy  of  Bostou,  and  in  April,  ISTS,  the  business  was  taken 
from  Fitchburg  and  united  with  the  Boston  establishment.  Moses  Wood  'was 
president  of,  the  company  from  its  incorporation  till  hisdcath«  in  1869,  aucl  was 
treasurer  of  the  same  for  all  but  the  first  three  years.  Sir.  Wood  was  an  hdn- 
est,  able  and  prudent  business  man,  and  the  success  of  the  American  Rattan 
Company^  and  the  RoUstone  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  also  president, 
was  largely  owing  to  his  management. 

.  The  only  establishment  in  Fitc\iburg'for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  that  oJT 
E.  ]\I.  Dickenson  &  Co.  Mr.  Dickenson  commenced  manufacturing  shoes  in 
J^jl^irlbo,rough,  Mass.,  in  1842.  In  1854,  he  removed  to  Fitchburg  and  cod- 
tinued  the  same  business  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Laurel  streets.  Soon  afteir 
he  built  a  shop  on  Oliver  Street,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  During 
this  time  but  little  machinery  was  used,  most  of  the  work  being  done  by  hand. 
About  18G0,  he  moved  into  S.  F.  Atherton's  building  in  Newton  Lane,  and 
comi;uenced  the  use  of  machinery.  Here  he  remained,  for  about  ten  yeljirs, 
m^aking  ladies',  misses' and  children's  pegged  shoes,  and  then  moved  into  the 
building  owned  by  the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  on  Main  Street, 
below  the  depot,  where  he  has  continued  to  manufacture  for  nine  years.  .The 
present  firm,  composed  of  E.  M.  Dickenson  and  E.  F.  Belding,  was  established 
Dec.  1,  1876,  since  which  time  they  have  manufactured  machine-sewed  work, 
making  children's  shoes  a  specialty.  They  employ  from  one  hundred  to  oiio 
hundred  and  twenty-fi^ve  hands,  and  turn  out  one  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  daily 
during  the  busy  seasons.  The  amount  paid  out  for  labor  is  about  $30,000  ^t 
annum.  Most  of  their  shoes  are  sold  in  the  West,  although  they  have  d  Id^e 
New  England  trade. 

Xhe  Fitchburg  Gas  Company  was  organized  in  1872,  and  went  into  operation 
the  next  year. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  historj'  and  even  the  mention  of  all 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  and  business  firms  of  fhe  city.  There  are 
many  others  which  have  helped  to  build  up  Fitchburg  and  add  to  its  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

According  to  the  State  census  of  J.875,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fbujr 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Fitchburg,  employing  a  capital  df  $3,420,000, 
resulting  in  a  yearly  product  of  $5,126,920.  Of  occupations  Ivtndred  to  man- 
ufacturing there  were  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  employing  a  capital  of  $144,- 
630  ;  and  a  yearly  product  of  $700,471. 

Fifteen  establishments  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  machine-knives,  &c.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,236,600,  and  a  yearly 
product  of  $978,437.  Four  others  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jpaper 
and  paper  pulp,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $502,000,  and  an  annual  product 
of  $1,036,650.  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  founmore  were  occupied, 
with  a  capital  of  $230,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  $618,6^6.  The  annual 
product  of  chair-cane  and  reeds  amounted  to  $340,000. 
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The  Fitehburg  Bank  was  chartered  Fob.  28,  1832,  and  the  first  meeting  <yf 
the  stockholders  was  hold  April  2d  of  that  year,  at  whidi  time  the  first  board 
of  directors  was  chosen,  of  whom  tho  following  were  residents  of  Fitehborg: 
Francis  Perkins,  Ivers  Jewett,  Dcnjamin  Snow,  Abial  J.  Towne,  Charles  W. 
Wilder,  Nathaniel  Wood  and  David  Boutcllo.  Frauds  Perkius  was  cboeeu 
president  and  Ebenczcr  Torrey  cashier.  Mr.  Perkins  held  the  olfice  of  presi- 
dent until  his  death,  ip  1859.  Ephraim  Murdock  of  Winchendon  was  then 
chosen  in  hi^^  place,  but  declincd^n  re-election  ait  the  next  annual  mceliiig,  which 
occurred  in  a  few  months*  .EteuezerXorrey,  who,  until  thte' t!que,'hail  Ixksq 
cashier,  was  then  plQctcd  president,  which  office  he  has  held  until  the  jirescnt 
time.  CharleaJ.  Billings  wds  cho3enjcasl;ii90'''ai^^^^  since  retained  (hat'^office. 
The  capital  stock  q(  the  hank  was  originally  $100,000,  but  it  was  afteVirards 
increased  to '^^^SOyOOO.  ."It  was  rc-organized  intoVnatiQnar'bai\)c  in  1805. 
The  first  banking-house  was  a- small  granHe  l>inlding^  wbiicfb  w^s  succeeded,  in 
1853,  by  a  new  brick  building,  built  oh  the  same  spot,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  as  an  office.  lu  1871,  the  bank  moved  into  its 
present  quartera,  a  little  distance  l)elow,  on  Main  Street. 

The  Fitehburg  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  Feb.  12,  1846,  and  com- 
menced o^^erations  tho  first  of  June.  Francis  Perkins  was  the  finst  president, 
and  Ebeuozer  Torrey  the  first  treasurer.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
Nathaniel  Wood  was  chosen  president.  This  bank  erected  a  fine  building  on 
Main  Street  in  1871,  in  which  they  now  have  their  rooms.  The  amount  of 
deposits  Juno  1,  1870,  was  $1,^39,488,  made  b}'  5,111  depositors. 

The  Rollstone  Bank  wns  incoriK)rated,  Mnyl,  1849,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  and  commenced  business  May  24.  Moses  Wood  was  tho  first 
president,  and  Lewis  II.  Bradford  the  first  cashier.  Tho  first  bd^rd  of 
directors  consisted  of  the  following  persons: — Mg^cs  Wood,  Alvab. Crocker, 
Kilburn  Ilarwnod,  C.  Marshall  J-  W.  Mansur,  Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Putnnm,  A.  F.  Lnwrencr,  M.  S.  Morse,  AVilliam  Bennett,  Jr.,  Liconard 
Burragc  and  Lyman  Nichols.  The  capital  wtf^'  increased  in  a  few  j'ears  to 
$250,000,  and  has  since  vemaitied  the  saint.  Moses  Wood  remaijj^edipi'esident 
until  his  death  in  18G{f,  dm\  Alv^h  Crc^eliiQ^  succeeded  hiin.  *  Mr.'  Crocker  was 
succc^fd.bjf^yeniy'A!!  Willis  as  president,  which  office  ho"iioWrh(^d^.  L.  H. 
BradM^rdi served  asfcashiev  Wntit  1856^  wlien  he  wa^  succc£d(!d  by  Willia^  B. 
WooctT  wh^b  i;ip$ft?ne<HDr^858.  !lIcniyAv^'^iHis  was  then  chosen  casWer,  and 
upon  his  i(ifi)ointm<ijt  Jii^'^^  office  of  president,  Jolih  M.  CrfSh^m'v  the  present 
cashier,  was  chosen.  The  first  uanktn^-holi^G'  of  the  RolUtone  Bank  was  a 
small  granite  building,  which  stood  where  tho  Rollstone  Bank  Building  now 
stands.  This  latter  b^ilding  was  erected  in  18G9.  It  was  organized  as  a 
national  bank  in  1864. 

The  Worcester  North  Saving;*  Institution  was  incorporated  May  26,  1878, 
and  wont  into  operation  in  June.  The  amount  of  depo:$its  June  1,  1879,  was 
♦1,397,859,  made  by  3,531  depo^jitors. 
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The  Safety  Funil  National  Bank  was  incorporated  April  17,  1874.  Ileory 
Allison  was  chosen  president,  and  F.  F.  Woodward,  cashier.  This  bank  has 
a  capital  of  $rOO,000,  and  does  business  in  Crocker  Block,  on  Main  Street. 

The  Wachusett  National  Bank  was  incorporated  Maj'  20,  1875,  and  com- 
menccd  bu&iness  the  1st  of  June,  with  A.  W.  Seaver  as  president,  II.  A.  Blood, 
vice-president,  and  II.  L.  Jewett,  cashier.  O.  II.  Lawrence  is  now  president, 
William  O.  Brown,  vice-president,  and  George  E.  Clifford,  cashier.  The  bank 
commenced  business  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  but  it  has  since  been  reduced 
to  $250,000.  A  banking-house  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Day 
streets  in  1875.  Until  this  building  was  finished  their  business  was  done  in 
Belding  &  Dickenson's  Block. 

The  Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  organized  Juno  29, 
1817.  Nathaniel  Wood,  the  first  president,  served  in  that  capacity  for  over 
twenty-six  3'ears,  and  as  treasurer  for  twenty-four  years.  The  first  secretary 
was  Ivers  Phillips,  who  was  succeeded  by  Abel  Thurston  in  1850.  Mr. 
Thurston  held  the  oflSce  of  secretary  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years.  Ho  was 
succeeded,  on  his  death  in  18G4,  by  Charles  Mason,  and  he  by  L.  II.  Bradford, 
who  is  now  president,  succeeding  to  that  ofBce  on  the  resignation  of  Nathaniel 
Wood.     E.  P.  Downo  is  the  present  secretary. 

The  Fitchburg  Co-operative  Savings  Fund  and  Loan  Association  was  incor- 
porated in  November,  1877.  Jabcz  Fisher  is  president,  J.  F.  Simonds,  secre- 
tary, and  George  E.  Clifford,  treasurer.  Monthly  payments  are  made  by 
shareholders,  and  money  is  loaned  on  real  estate. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  first  company  of  militia  was  organized  in  Fitch- 
burg, but  it  was  probably  soon  after  the  Revolution.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
remember  the  two  military  organizations,  which  were  known  by  the  names  of  the 
north  and  south  companies.  They  had  tbeirannual  parades  and  sham-fights.  Each 
man  furnished  his  own  weapon,  and  most  diverse  were  the  fashions  of  their  arms. 

The  annual  musters  of  fifty  years  ago  were  **  red  letter  **  days  in  the  year  for 
men,  women  and  children.  On  the  night  before  muster  the  companies  used 
to  come  marching  in  from  Lunenburg,  Leominster,  Ashburnham  and  West- 
minster with  their  music  and  camp  equipments,  pitch  their  tents  on  the  muster- 
field,  and  camp  for  the  night.  The  next  day  there  was  a  gathering  of  the 
people,  from  near  aud  from  far,  to  witness  the  evolutions  of  the  military. 
There.were  two  companies  from  each  of  the  five  towns,  making  ten  companies ; 
and  a  company  of  cavalry  made  up  from  all  the  towns.  There  was  a  company 
of  artillery  from  Leominster ;  aud  two  companies  of  riflemen,  one  from  Ash* 
burnham,  and  one  from  Westminster. 

Besides  the  show  of  military  there  were  various  other  amusements  for  the 
benefit  of  pleasure  seekers.  Among  other  things  booths  were  erected  for 
dancing,  and  for  that  day  the  pec^le  gave  themselves  tip  to  pleasure.  Musters 
were  held  in  different  places,  sometimes  on  the  flat  in  the  region  of  Hartwell, 
Fox  and  Oliver  streets,  and  sometimes  on  the  flat  where  iho  works  of  the 
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Ilojiwood  Chair  Company  aro  now  situated.  The  citizens  turned  out  in  a  body 
and  rcmoTcd  the  stumps  in  the  latter  field « to  make  it  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
A  field  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  American  House  was  also  .used  for  muatcra. 

The  Fitchbui^  Fusileers,  the  oldest  existing  militaty  organization  in  Fitch- 
burgf  was  chartered  Dec.  14,  1816.  John  Upton  was  the  first  captain,  and 
Alpheus  Kimball  the  second.  Very  many  of  our  oldest  citizens  have  belonged 
to  this  company,  which  has  always  had  a  good  reputation  for  military  dis- 
cipline and  appearance.  Dr.  Jonas  A.  2^1arshall  was  prominently  counected 
with  this  company  in  its  early  days. 

The  Washington  Guards  were  organized  in  July,  1855.  John  B.  Proctor 
was  the  first  captain.  Both  the  Fusileers  and  the  Guards  volunteered  and 
serred  creditably  iu  the  war  of  the  Bebellion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BIOORAPHICAIi  UATTEBS  —  THOMAS  COWDIN  —  JOSEPH  POX  —  OLITEB  FOX  — 
XHADDEUS  MCCAETT  —  JONAS  MARSHALL  -^  ASA  THUBSTON  — >  BCFUS  0.  TOBBET 
—  ALVAH  GBOCXEB  —  S.   W.   PUTNAM  —  ALFRED  HITCHCXXIX  —  E.  T.  MHJSS. 

QxE  of  the  best  ways  of  studying  history  and  of  becoming  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  life  and  spirit  of  any  period,  is  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  men  who  then  lived  and  played  their  part  upon  the 
world's  stage.  Their  habits  of  thought,  their  modes  of  expression,  the  difB- 
culties  w^th  which  they  struggled,  aud  their  manner  of  meeting  them,  mirror 
the  times,  aud  are  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

Even  if  space  would  permit,  we  have  not  the  material  which  would  enable 
us  to  give  a  complete  biography  of  any  of  our  ancestors  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  but  .we  wish  it  were  possible.  We  wish  that  we  could  annihilate  the 
years  that  divide  us  fix>m  them,  and  see  them  with  our  own  eyes ;  that  we 
could  enter  into  conversation  with  them  and  learn  of  their  hopes  and  their 
fears,  their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  We  wish  that  we.  could  visit  Thoma9 
Cowdin*s  tavern,  aud  discuss  with  the  group  assembled  round  the  open  fire- 
place the  latest  news  from  the  town  of  Boston,  the  prospect  of  the  crops, 
the  settlement  of  the  minister,  or  the  damage  done  to  the  roads  and  bridges 
by  the  last  rain.  All  this  is  impossible,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  outline  the 
lives  of  a  few  of  the  representative  men  of  those  and  later  times,  as  space  and 
material  wiir allow  us.  There  was  no  **milk  aud  water"  about  our  early 
ancestors.  They  came  here  to  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature,  when^  to  4o 
so  was  alnK)st  a  struggle  for  life.  Their  naturjcs,  like  their  muscles,  wore 
toughenqd;  and  yet  they  were  kiqdly,  genial  men,  who  could  be  touched  by 
joy  or  sorrqw  as  truly  and  as  sensibly  as  we. 
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We  will  first  sketch  tlie  history  of  the  man,  who,  above  all  others,  was 
prominent  in  Fitchburg  for  a  long  time  after  its  incorporation.  Thomas  Cow- 
din  came  to  Fitchbnrg  in  the  summer  of  1764.  He  was  born  in  the  towi^.  of 
Stow  in  1720,  and  as  sortn  as  ho  was"  of  sufficient  age  was  'apprenticed  at 
IMarlborough,  to  a  blacksmith,  where  he  served  out  his  time.  Then  he  went  to 
Worcester,  and  set  up  a  forge  on  Main  Street.  While  hero  he  belonged  to  a 
company  of  cavalry.  Just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  French 
War  the  Indians  were  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  troops  were  sent  to  the 
frontier  to  quiet  them.  Cowdiu  was  pressed  into  the  service,  and  sent  to 
Charlestowil,  No.  4,  now  Charlestown,  N.  II.  While  stationed  there  he  was 
selected  to  convey  some  despatches  to  Fort  Dummer.  With  two  other  soldiers 
he  commenced  his  perilous  joui*ney  through  the  woods,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  came  suddenly  upon  an  Indian  encampment.  Thoy  were  discovered 
at  once,  and  nothing  remained  for  them  but  flight,  so  they  separated  and  ran 
for  their  lives.  Two  of  them  barely  escaped  and  returned  to  Charlestown,  but 
Cowdin  bent  his  flight  towards  Keene,  then  called  Ashuelot,  where  he  arrived 
safely.  A  company  of  soldiers  was  sent  with  him  to  Fort  Dummer,  where  he 
delivered  his  dcppatchesrf  While  returning  to  Charlestown  ho  met  squads  of 
men,  who  bad  been  sent  in  isearch  of  him,  and  other  despatches  had  been  sent 
to  Fort  Dummer  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  captured,  and  very 
likely  killed.  lie  served  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  1745,  as  a  sergeant, 
was  engaged  in  battle  and  met  the  enemy,  Where  he  loved  to'  meet  them,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

In  1755  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  and  Cowdin  enlisted  as 
ensign,  and  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia.  -  He  serVed  seven 
years  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  A  portion  of  the  time  he  was  employed 
in  returning  convalescent  soldiers  to  the  army,  and  in  arresting  deserters.  At 
one  time  he  was  set  on  the  track  of  a  deserter  whom  he  found  was  making  his 
way  towards  the  State  of  New  York.  He  followed  him  with  characteristic 
celerity  and  promptness,  and  at  length  found  him  one  Sabbath  morning  attend- 
ing divine  service  in  a  Dutch  meeting-house  in  that  State.  Cowdin  did  not 
hesitate,  but  entered  and  seized  the  culprit  at  once,  much  to  the  surprise  and 
consternation  of  the  con<]:r€2:ation.  A  severe  struirffle  ensued,  in  which  Cowditi 
barely  escai>ed  with  his  life ;  but  he  finally  overpoWcred  arid  secured  bis 
prisoner.  He  then  took  him  to  Boston,  where  he' received  orders  to  deliveif 
him  at  Crown  Point.  So,  alone  through  the  woods,  for  that  long  distance,  be 
journeyed  with  his  prisoner,  who  well  knew  the  fate  which  awaited  him  nt  his 
journey's  end,  threading  each  day  the  lonely  forests,  and  lying  down  each  night 
to  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  doomed  man.  lie  delivered  his  prisoner  safely  at 
Crown  Point,  from  whence  he  was  taken  to  Montreal  and  shot^ 

Vfe  do  not  know  what  indilced  Cowdin  to  make  Fitchburg  his  permanent 
home,  but  a  few  years  after  the  occurrence  just  related,  he  moved  into  town, 
having  purchased  the  tavern  and  business  ^f  Capt.  Samuel  Hunt,  who  removed 
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to  Worcester.  In  those  days  the  tuTem-keeper  was,  by  Tirtao  simply  of  his 
oocupatloD,  a  man  of  importance,  and  the  daring,  fearless  soldier  who  coald 
tell  to  bis  guests  lo^g  and  interesting  stories  al  his  adrentures  'In  the  armyt 
became  at  once  an  influential  man,  and  probably  a  roost  popular  host.  De 
showed  bis  wordly  wisdom  at  once  by  olteriog  to  the  town  Ibo  land  for  the  new 
meeting-house;  and,  while  increasing  in  popnbrity  and  influence,  he  also 
prospered  in  busioess,  for,  io  1770,  we  find  him  the  highest  tax-payer  in  town. 
He  held  many  town  offices.  Ho  was  town  clerk  for  a  long  time,  and  that  oflfee 
seems  to  baye  been  generally  held  by  the  most  prominent  men.  Undoubtedly 
he  was  Wieirder  of  the  people  till  the  breajtii^  out  of  tte  Revolutidn»  whep  ho 
showed  himself  too  loyal  to  King  George  to  suit  M8.iellofr»townsmen^j,attd  for 
a  time  his  name  is  absent  -  from  the  town  records.  "'  Co wdiu  wa^  bjr  nature  a 
loyal  mam "  He  bad  served  too  long  as  a  soldier  under  the  Engli^p  flag.to^ttoow 
off  his  allegiance  lightly,  lie  showed  the  same  characteristic  during  Shays' Rebel- 
lion, when  bt  probably  rendered. himself  obnekious  to  the  eitizenaby  acting  as  a 
trial  justice,  to  compel  all  suisiJected  persons  to  take  tfao  oath  df  alliance. 

Cowdin's  original  fiirm  comprised  the  iMoses  Wood  estate  on  Pearl  Street^ 
and  extended  down  to  Main  Strict  on  .both  sides  of  Blossom  Street.  In  about 
ten  years  after  moving  into  town,  be  built  a  new  house  in  the  Old  City  on  the  spot 
where  the  American  House  stands^  and  there  continued  his  occupation  of  land- 
lord while  he  lived  ;  and,  after  bis  death,  bis  wife  succeeded  him  in  the  business. 

Thomas  Cowdin  was  a  natural-bom  leader.  He  loved  to  rule,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  probably  the  autocrat  of  Fitcbburg  whose  word  was  law.  He 
died  in  1792,  having  had  two  wives  and  been  blest  with  eleven  children,— eight 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  following  is  the  record  of  I|is^  death  upon  the 
book  of  the  town  clerk : —  ^  * 


^Thomas  Cowdio,  Esquire,  departed  this  life  at  Fitcliborg,  April.  22, 1792,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.    Beibg'the  Lord's  Day  morning  at  ten  o'clock.''; 


*.^  • 


Some  of  our  inost  respected  citizens  are  among  bis  descendants,  ^dju'jthem 
we  may  still  find  traces  of  Cowdin  blood.  ./.'"  :/ 

In  1772  J9seph  Fo^c-cdme  to  Fitchburg  from  Littleton,  and  commenced  to 
make  shpcsju  the^Old  City,  put  shocjpakjug  was  too  small  a  field  for  his 
enterpri^ing^pirit,  tiieiVefore  -be -soon  commenced  .making  trips  touQoston  on 
horseback,  bringing  homc^^ecTs  of  various  kiud:»  iu  bis  saddlerbags;  an4  retail- 
ing tbem^from  bis  eboemaker's  bench.  Finding  bioiself  succesaQiLia  this 
limited  sphere,  he  took  another. step  and  opened  a  store  oii4bLe  corner  of  Main 
and  Laurel  streets, "on  hind  which  is  now  owned  by  Belding  &  Dickenson.  Ho 
continued  to  prosper,  and  before  bis  death  be  bad  acquired  a  large  property. 

Oliver  Fpx,  second  sou  of  Joseph,  was  born  Oct.  23,  1778.  lie  was  a  good 
example  of  a  Yankee, — restless,  aclivc,  enlerpiising,  always  looking  out  for  a 
chance  to  make  money.  He  was  perhaps  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
man  in  Fitchburg  in  his  time.     Captain  Fox,  as  be  was  called,  was  possessed  of 
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a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Fitchburg.  AH  the  laud  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street  was  his,  and  between  it  and  the  river,  from  the  stone  bridge  over 
the  river  at  Laurel  Street,  as  far  west  as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Alvah  Crocker, 
except  of  some  property  in  Newton  Lane.  On  the  other  side  of  Main 
Street,  he  owned  all  of  Mt.  Vernon  Hill,  and  all  the  land  included  between 
Main  and  Pleasant  streets,  from  the  corner  of  RIain  and  Prichard  to  Grovo 
streets.  He  lived  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Prichard  streets,  and  the  land  to 
the  north  and  west  constituted  his  farm ;  the  flat  portion  between  Main  and 
Prichard  streets  being  his  mowing.  Ho  also  owned  the  land  where  the  fair- 
ground of  the  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society  now  i^,  and  land  in  South 
Fitchburg,  now  belonging  to  Walter  Heywood. 

Captain  Fox  was  quite  a  public-spirited  and  liberal  man.  He  built  the  stone 
mill  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Cushing,  which  was  quite  an  enterprise  for  those 
times,  and  was  a  public  benefit.  His  health  failing  him,  he  went  to  Louisiana, 
and  died  at  Alexandria  in  that  State,  of  consumption,  in  1832. 

The  first  physician  in  Fitchburg  was  Dr.  Tbaddeus  McCarty,  who  came  to 
town  about  1772,  and  married  a  dauirhter  of  Thomas  Cowdin.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  education,  and  quite  skilful  in  bis  profession.  At  the  time  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  small-pox  in  177G,  he  labored  steadily  to  prevent  the  spread  of  that 
terrible  disease.  In  1781  ho  left  town  and  went  to  Worcester,  and  afterwards 
to  Kceuc,  N.  H.,  where  he  died.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Peter  Snow,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Peter  S.  Snow,  and  grandfather  of  the  late  C.  II.B.  Snow. 

Dr.  Jonas  Marshall,  who  lived  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  in  1785,  was 
quite  an  active,  influential  man.  His  son  Jonas,  in  his  early  days,  canied  on  a 
tannery  near  the  livery-stable  of  S.  AL  &  E.  B.  Dole,  and  was  a  wealthy  and 
influential  man  in  the  town ;  and  his  son,  Dr.  Jonas  A.  Marshall,  who  is  still 
living,  was  for  a  long  while  a  practising  physician,  and  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Olis  Alxjrcrombio,  under  the  firm-name  of  Marshall  &  Abercrombie. 

Another  son  of  the  first  Dr.  Jonas  Marshall  was  Dr.  Benjamin  IMar^hall,  the 
father  of  Chedar  Marshall,  the  latter  of  whom  came  into  possession  of  the  home- 
stead and  considerable  of  the  real  estate  formerly  owned  by  Oliver  Fox. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  Fitchburg  ever  produced  was  born  on 
one  of  the  north-westcru  hills  of  the  town,  on  the  Ashby  West  Boad.  His 
name  was  Asa  Thurston.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Thurston. 
He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  October,  1787,  and  grew  up  on  his  father^is  farm 
until  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  obtaining  the  usual  amount  of  education 
at  the  district  school.  Ho  was  now  apprenticed  to  Joseph  Farwell,  to  learn  the 
scythe  business  at  Farwcll's  scythe-shop  on  West  Street.  lie  was  at  this  time 
a  strong,  robust  young  fellow,  brimming  over  with  superabundant  vitality, 
which  no  hard  day^s  labor  could  suppress.  He  was  a  wonderful  wrestler  and 
jumper :  it  was  a  frequent  amusement  of  his  to  jump  into  and  out  of  an  open 
hogshead  without  touching  the  sides.  Amusement  be  was  fond  of,  loving 
dancing  and  music  and  gay  companions 
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lo  the  year  1805  bo  was  attacked  with  t^'pboid  fc^er,  which  was  then  preira. 
leot  and  fatal  in  Fitchl>urg.  IIo  barely  recovered,  but  from  that  time  there 
was  a  change  in  bis  character.  From  being,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  pleftsure, 
and  without  a  high  aim  in  life,  ho  becainc  a  most  zealous  Cbruitian,  and  resolved 
to  devote  bis  life  to  the  ministry  and  to  foreign  missions.  He  fitted  for'college, 
and,  in  the  year  1812,  entered  Yale  College,  and  having  completed  bis  course 
there,  he  finished  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  Andover  Theologiciil 
Seminary.  Having  now  finished  bis  education,  be  turned  bis  attention  at  once 
to  bis  life-work,  and  resolved  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  natives  of  which  were  then  living  in  the  deepest  darkness  and  degmdatioo. 
He  commenced  making  preparations  fur  bis  dcimrture.  His  companioo, 
selected  like  himself  by  the  American  Board,  on  rccommendatioa  of  the 
Andover  Missionary  Society,  was  bis  class-mate,  Hiram  Bingham.  It  was 
considered  advisable  tbnt  both  these  young  men  should  take  wives  with  them, 
Mr.  Bingham  found  bis  wife  at  tjie  ordination,  where  bo  met  a  young  lady 
who  pleased  him,  proposed  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Thurston  was  already 
engaged,  but  the  lady's  parents  strongly  objected  to  her  going  from  homo  to 
labor  among  savages,  and  she  yielded  to  their  wishes.  But  a  wife  must  be 
prpcured,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thurston's  offered  to  assist  him  in  bis  ditemnuu 
Ho  found  a  young  la<Jy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  consented  to  see  the  young  mis- 
sionary. They  met  one  evening,  and,  at  its  close,  were  engaged.  In  two  weeks 
they  were  married,  and  she  proved  a  most  excellent  wife.  The  lady  to  whom 
he  bad  been  previously  engaged  soon  died  disappointed  and  broken-hearted,  and 
her  mother  followed  her,  broken  down  by  grief  at  the  death  of  her  daughter. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1819,  Asa  Thurston  set  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  be  never  returned.  He  died  at  Honolulu,  of  paralysis,  March  11,  1868, 
being  over  eighty  years  of  ago.  Ho  was  tho  master-spirit  of  that  little  band  of 
missionaries  that  performed  such  a  wonderful  work  in  those  benighted  islands. 
Naked,  besotted,  degraded  as  were  tho  inhuhitints  when  ho  arrived  among 
them,  be  lived  to  see  more  than  fifty  thousand  converts  to  Christianity,  and  a 
most  wonderful  progress  in  civilization.  He  compiled  a  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar, of  tho  Hawaiian  language,  which  ho  also  spoke  fluently,  and  translated 
portions  pf  the  Bible.  He  had  great  influence  over  several  of  the  Hawaiian 
kings,  and  tho  value  of  his  life-work  cannot  be  estimated. 

Rufus  C.  Torrcy,  tho  author  of  Torrcy's  History  of  Fitchbijrg,  was  born  in 
Oxford,  Mass.,  and  came  to  this  town  about  1833.  In  a  few  years  bo  went 
South,  where  he  practiced  law,  was  a.  judgo  for  some  time,  and  is  at  present  a 
State  Senatpr  of  Alabama.  Ho  is  a  brother  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrcy,  who  has 
licen  identified  with  tho  town  for  a  half-century,  and  whose  term  of  service  as 
tqwn  and  city  treasurer  comprises  thirty-two  years. 

Nathaniel  Wood  was  born  in  Iloldcn  Aug.  29, 1797.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1821,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  Boston,  and 
<»^ne  to  Fitchburg  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Ebenezer  Torrcy  in  1827. 
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He  wns  an  honest  and  able  lawyer,  and  an  active^  enterprising  citizen.  Ho 
filled  many  oiSccs  of  trust,  was  sent  to  the  legislature  several' times,  and  died 
honored  and  respected  at  the  advanced  age  of  scvcntj'^-nine  years,  Aug.  2,  1870. 

Individual  ambition  and  energy  move  the  world.  The  power  of  one  man  in 
mouldinty  events  seems  often  to  bo  more  than  that  of  the  a<ri?re2:ate  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Though  we  may  somcitimcs  exaggerate  this  power,  and  ascribe 
fo  such  a  man  more  than  is  his  due,  yet  a  strong  individuality  has  often  changed 
the  history  of  towns,  of  States  and  of  mitions. 

Alvah  Crocker,  from  the  year  182G  to  the  date  of  his  death,  was  most  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  Fitchburg,  and  had  for  a  long  time  a  gredt  ioflu* 
cuce  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Leominster  on  the  14tb  of 
October,  1801.  His  parents  were  poor,  his  father  being  a  •^vatman"  in 'the 
paper-mills  of  Nichols  &  Kendall,  and  Alvah  was  put  to  work in  the  mills  when 
he  was  eight  years  old.  He  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  for  W^'soon 
find  him  searching  the  library  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Nichols,  for  general 
information;  a  process,  by  the  way,  which  has  often  been  the  seed  of  great 
things  in  after  life  for  many  a  boy. 

Alvdh  ha,d  not  only  a  desire  for  knowledge,  but'  he  had  the  will,  the  deter- 
mination and  the  persistency  to  obtain  it  in  spite  of  difficnltics.  At  the  age  of. 
sixteen  he  had  saved  fifty  dollars,  and  with  this  sum  he  entered  Groton 
Academy,  which  he  attended  for  a  time,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  more  money.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  entered  <^oI- 
Icgc,  but  he  was  not  encouraged  by  his  father.  Still  he  tttanoged  in  on'e  why 
or  another  to  obtain  books,,  and  continue  his  studies.  i      •  .  « 

.  In  1820  he  went  to  work  in  a  paper-mill  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  in  1823  be 
removed  to  Fitchburg  and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Gen.  Leonard  Burbank, 
the  pioneer  of  the  paper  business  of  Fitchburg,  who  had  erected  a  paj)er-inili 
whore  the  works  of  the  Kollstone  Machine  Company  are  now  situated.       ' 

But  Alvah  Crocker  could  not  be  contented  while  working  for  others;  bis 
ambitious  spirit  urged  him  on  to  strike  out  for  himself.  Therefore,  in  1826, 
we  tind  him,  with  the  help  of  Ixirrowed  capital,  building  a  paper-mill  of  his  own 
in  West  Fitchburg,  in  a  birch  swamp  on  the  spot  where  the  paper-mills  of 
Rodney  Wallace  now  stand.  At  tliat  time  a  person  must  travel  over  the  West- 
minster Hill  Road  as  far  as  Daniel  Eaton's,  to  reach  it,  there  being  no  river  rcMtd. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Crocker's  parents  moved  into  town.  His  mother  was  a 
sensible,  energetic  womtm,  but  his  father  was  possessed  of  niore  of  the  spiritual, 
unselfish  element  of  Christianity  than  of  worldly  wisdom.  He  was  a  Baptist 
by  profession, — a  most  consistent  and  devoted  one, — and  scarcely  ever  entered 
into  conversation  with  any  one  without  intniiducingthe  subject  of  religion.'  To 
illustrate  bis  simple  kind-heartedness,  we  have  heard  the  following  anecdota: 
He  was  coming  down  the  Kimball  Road  one  day  in  winter,  towards  the  miU^ 
with  a  pailful  of  milk,  when  one  of  a  number  of  boys  who  ha]ipened  to^be 
coasting  at  the  time  ran  into  the  old  gentleman,  and,  instead  of  stopping,  took 
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him  along  down  the  hiU  with  him.  Of  courao  the  milk  was  i|>illed  all  over 
himself  and  the  boy.  When  they  reached  ihe  foot  of  the  hill«  the  old  gentleman 
drew  himself  up,  looked  down  with  a  pity  in  j  expression  upon  the  lad,  and  eaid 
in  soothiug  accents :  "iU//  dear  Utile  frUoWf  did  I  hurt  you  9** 

There  were  three  elements  of  character  possessed  by  Alvah  Crocker  which 
ensured  his  success  in  lifct^-hopefulness,  prtidcnce  and  i^ertinacify.  Ho  never 
despaired,  Imt  always  worked  on  with  unflagging  zeal  and"  energy  till  bis  end 
was  accomplished.  From  the  time  that  he  commenced  business  for  himself  up 
to  1830,  his  life  was  a  continual  stnigglo  to  meet  his  obligations.  The  times 
were  hard  and  bo  was  in  debt;  a  freshet  injured  bis  mill,  and  the  manner  of 
making  paper  was  changing  from  hand-lalK>r  to  machinery,  necessitating  an 
increased  outlay  to  ensure  successful  competition.  There  were  times  when  his 
affairs  looked  dark,  but  he  persevered  and  weathered  the  storm. 

At  first  ho  sold  his  paper  on  tsommissiou,  but  finding  it  more  |6r  his  own 
interest,  he  took  the  whole  business  into  his  own  handsi  teamed  the  paper  whieh 
he  made  to  Boston  himself,  ai\d  itbld  ij^direct  to  the  cohsunicrflu  At  this  time 
he  owed  $12,000  on  bis  original  investment,  $1,000  to  his  commission  agents, 
and  it  required  S10,000  more  to  buy  the  machinery  he  needed. 

Mr.  Crocker  early  fdcntificdrhis  private  interests  with  those  of  Fltchbni^. 
Naturally  public-spirited,  he  saw  also  that  whatever  would  increase  the.wealth, 
the  population,  or  the  business  facilities  of  his  adopted  town,  would  benf  fit  each 
individual^  and  would  pay  well  for  time  and  money  spent  in  promolijng  its 
accomplishment.  In  1835  Fjtcllt>urg  llacT-just  reached  its  growing  perioid.  It 
had  its  newspaper,  its  mills,  its  acadejEpy;  three  churches^,  and  its  enterprising 
men.  This  was  the  time  whj^i  tbcK^edt  advantages  of  railroads  wore  beginning 
to  be  appreciated,  and  ]\Ir.  ]Cix)cker  jjent  his  eiicr^s  towtfrds  tiib«ecuring  of  a 
railroad  frons  Boston  to  Fitc^l\uTg.  In  1836  he  wHs  ser^to  the  1cgisl(i^re,  and 
then  voted  iaiayorfc^  the  $1,000,000  subscription  t9  stock  in  t&e  W^estem 
Railroad.  Qh  his  return  he' cpcnmenccd  to  agitato  and* aro^fie  the  people  of 
Fitchburs:  and  the  surn)nndin{^  towns  to  the  importance  of  obtaiuinisr  railroad 
communication ;.  aud,<  b^vii^g  u|idertakcn  that  woik,  he  cbriftiQAie^  it  till  the 
railroad  wAsi^urlt.;  >AJt/thi3  time  his  motto  wa$,y^  NortfabriV  Massachtis^tts  must 
have  commuRjiication  ifitG  tidc-\^ater,  or  pale  away' into  uU^;  insignificance.'' 
His  idea  at  nf^!3£tta.t<tJ?(je'ure  a  bmuchj-oiuLcltbcrXfaomlLowtitt'or.AVorcester ; 
but  later,  in  1842,  he  came  out  boldly  in  favor  of  an  indei)endeut  route  from 
Boston  to  Fitchburg.  Ho  was  a^ain  sent  to  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of 
1843,  where  he  labored  incessantly. and  with  characteristic  zeiA  for  his  project. 
**Wbv-  Crocker,  whoro-tV  Fitchbutg  ?_"  ho  Svas  asked  one  dav.  Ho  gave  the 
desired  information  with  pleasure,  as  be  always  grasped  at  an  opportunity  to 
talk  of  his  adopted  town.  In  spite  of  much  opposition  and  ridicule,  a  charter 
was  finally  obtained,  and  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  was  soon  after  built.  Mr. 
Crocker  rode  into  Fitchburg  on  the  first  locomotive  March  5, 1845,  and  was  the 
first  president  of  the  road. 
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Of  late  his  prospects  had  much  improTed,  but  he  had  reached  firm  financial 
ground  only  through  great  difficulties.  His  character  was  firmly  established  as 
a  man  of  foresight  and  ability,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  leading  man.  His 
wealth  continued  to  accumulate  during  his  life. 

The  building  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  was  most  beneficial  both  to  Mr. 
Crocker  and  the  town.  The  stone  depot,  which  was  crccted  here  on  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  road,  was  placed  upon  land  belonging  to  him  in  the  Old  City. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many,  people  who  thought  that  it  must 
bo  on  higher  land,  for  otherwise,  the  road  could  never  be  extended  further  to 
the  west,  owing  to  the  heavy  grade.  The  people  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
town  also  wished  to  have  the  depot  in  their  vicinity,  and  were  displeased  to 
have  it  located  in  the  Old  City.  **  Crocker,  you  never  can  get  your  railroad 
out  of  Fitchburg,"  was  said  to  him  many  times,  but  three  years  afterwards  tho 
Vermont  and  ^Massachusetts  Railroad  had  commenced  operations,  and  ho  was 
tho  first  president.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  prominently  in  railroad  opera- 
tions, especially  in  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  and  in  the  completion  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel.  During  the  years  1847  and  1848  he  delivered  several  hundred 
lectures  in  their  behalf.  He  probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  State 
to  ensure  the  completion  of  tho  Tunnel.  He  was  one  of  tho  Commissioners 
when  the  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  Ho  was  possessed  of  a 
great  amount  of  enterprise,  endurance  and  vitality,  and  was  constantly  in  some 
new  project  for  which  he  would  work  with  great  energy.  After  making  a  suc- 
cess of  his  first  paper-mill,  he  built  and  bought  others.  He  soon  took  Gardner 
S.  Burbank  into  company  with  him,  and  their  business  continued  to  increase. 
Mr.  Crocker  was  prominent  in  urging  on  the  consideration  of  the  town  the 
importjmce  of  a  complete  system  of  water  works,  and  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  measure. 

In  January,  1872,  he  was  chosen  Representative  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth 
District,  and  was  subsequently  re-elected.  He  was  a  member  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  Dec.  30,  1874.  Mr.  Crocker  was  a  i*emarkable 
man,  and  a  man  who  contributed  largely  towards  making  a  name  for  himself 
and  for  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 

High  on  the  list  of  men  to  whom  the  business  interests  of  Fitchburg  are 
largely  indebted  is  the  name  of  Salmon  W.  Putnam,  whose  ability,  industry  and 
energy  founded  the  Putnam  Machine  Company,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  w*ho,  not  only  in  the  counting-room,  but  in  all  tho 
details  of  a  large  mechanical  business,  proved  himself  worthy  of  this  compliment. 

He  was  descended,  in  the  seventh  generation,  from  John  Putnam,  who,  with 
his  wife,  Priscilla,  came  from  Abbot-Aston,  near  Aylesbury,  England,  in  1G34, 
and  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.  John  Putnam  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam,  and  an  ancestor  of  Col.  Rufus  Putnam,  chief  engineer  of  the 
American  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Rufus  Putnam*s  elder  brother, 
John,  lived  all  his  life  at  Sutton,  and  was  by  trade  a  scythe-maker;  his  soa 
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John,  the  father  of  Salmon  W.  Putnam,  was  also  a  scythe-maker,  and  in  early 
manhood  worked  some  years  at  his  trade  in  Peterborough,  N.  II.  Ho  afterwards 
removed  with  his  family  to  Ilopkinton,  where,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1815, 
Salmon  W.  Putnam  was  born.  He  was  thus  naturally  idcntilied  with  working 
in  iron  and  steel,  being  in  the  third  generation  of  the  works  of  this  class. 

His  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  were  very  limited,  being  denied 
the  means  necessary  to  pursue  any  regular  course  of  study  until  be  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen,  when  ho  hud  contrtYcd  to  save  from  his  small  earnings  an 
amount  sufficient  to  enable  hivi'to*  attend  Appleton  Academy  in  New  Ipswich, 
K.  H.,  remaining  there  three  terms.  After  leaving  here  ho  continued  his 
study,  expending,  from  time  to  time,  what  money  he  could  afford  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  of  a  substaiiiii^l^t  and  instructive  character,  which  assisted  him 
in  acquiring  that  fund  of  information  which  contributed  so  largely  to  his  future 
prominence  and  success. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  had  lef^  iih  home  to  earn  his  own  living,  aud 
first  entered  a  small  cotton-factory  iq  New  Ipswich,  and  worked  there  several 
years  as  a  ^  l>obbiii  boy."  From  thence  be  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  obtained 
employment  in  one  of^0Q  large  manufiicturing  cocpotations  of  that  place,  l>ciug 
appointed  overseer  o|i^**  spinning  roonj"  when  oqly  seventeen  years  of  aire. 
At  the  age  of  nia^cejii''he  went  tP  Mason  Village,  N.  H.,  to  engage  in  the 
machine  business  with  His  brotlier^Johu,  whore  tie  rcinained  until  1836,  when 
he,  accompanied  .by  bis  brother,  went  to  Trpnton,  N.  J.,  with  the  intention  of 
starting  a  machine-'shbp  there ;  but,  owing  to  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned.  lu  1838,  he  came  to  FJtc^Jburg,  and  hei-e  engaged  in 
the  machine  business,  under  the  firm-name  of  J.  &  &.  W.  Putnam ;  their  busi- 
ness at  first  being  mainly  repairing,  only  furnished  work  for  the  two  brothers. 

It  was  duriug  the  early  ycara  of  this  partnership  that  he  began  to  show  his 
mechanical  genius,  in  way  of  inventions  which  served  greatly  to  increase 
and  benefit  his  business.  Important  among  bis  inventions  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  universal  or  self-adjustable  box  and  hanger,  the  feed-rod  for  engine- 
lathes,  movable  and  adjustable  table  for  upright  drills,  and  many  others.  IIo 
did  not  secure  these  to  himself  by  procuring  letters-patent  on  them,  as  ho 
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might  have  done  to  bis  great  pecuniary  emolument,  and  have  thus  obtained  for 
himself  a  monopoly  for  years  of  those  devices  which  were  at  once  appropriated 
by  others  and  have  since  come  into  universal  use. 

"OnTlie  Tth'bf  December,  1849,  the  machine-shop,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Being 
without  insurance,  the  accumulations  of  ten  years  were  thus  swept  away.  The 
debts,  however,  were  all  paid,  and  the  next  year  the  shop  was  rebuilt  and  again 
put  in  active  operation. 

In  1858,  he  organized  a  stock  company  under  the  name  of  the  Putnam  jMachino 
Company,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  and  general  manager.  For  the 
position  he  was  most  thoroughly  competent  and  from  the  beginning  was  not 
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only  the  creator  but  the  guiding  and  controlling  mind  of  the  enterprise-  lie 
was  a  thorough  mechanic,  an  ingenious  inventor  and  an  enterprising  man  of 
business.  lie  filled  this  position  with  eminent  success  and  credit  to  himself 
until  his  death. 

Ho  died  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1872,  and  throughout  the 
community  there  was  at  once  a  feeling  of  loss  ;  and  such  was  the  place  he  held 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  business 
was  generally  suspended.  He  was  a  director  in  the  RoUstoue  National  Bauk« 
and  held,  during  his  life,  many  other  public  offices;  his  judgment  in  all 
matters,  whether  public  or  private,  being  always  considered  of  great  weight. 
Of  his  children  he  has  left  four  sons,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  his  business. 
As  a  man,  a  citizen  and  a  father  he  was  honored  and  respected. 

In  the  list  of  the  physicians  of  Fitchburg  who  have  been  both  noble  men 
and  skilful  practitioners,  no  name  stands  so  high  as  that  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock, who  was  born  in  Westminster,  Vt.,  Oct.  17, 1813,  and  died  in  Fitchburg, 
March  SO,  1874. 

In  1834  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  David  Allen,  in  his 
native  town,  and  completed  it  at  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  in  1837,  in  which 
year  he  was  married  and  moved  to  Ashby,  Mass.  Hero  ho  commenced  t;> 
practice,  and  before  long  his  abilities  became  known  and  recognized,  and  he 
was  accorded  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profes^ion.  In  1850,  he  removed 
to  Fitchburg,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  lie  was  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1847,  and  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Andrew's  Council  in  1861,  '62  and  'C3. 
Both  as  a  man  and  as  a  physician  Dr.  Hitchcock  took  high  rank,  and  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  his  profession,  his  excellent  advice  and  sound  judgment 
were  much  sought. 

Hon.  Eugene  Temple  Miles,  son  of  Dea.  Jonas  IM.  and  Anstis  (Kendall) 
Miles,  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  26,  1826.  Dea.  Miles,  the 
father  of  the  deceased,  was  a  resident  of  Shrewsbury  for  many  years,  but  the 
family  were  temporarily  residing  in  Framingham  at.  the  above-named  date. 
The  name  of  Miles,  or  Myles,  as  it  frequently  appears  upon  the  ancient 
records,  belongs  to  a  family  of  honorable  mention  in  the  annals  of  the  Comnaon- 
wealth.  John  Miles,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  was  a  resident  of  Concord  as 
early  as  1637,  and  in  that  town,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Samuel,  while  his  grandson  Samuel  removed  in  1729  to  Shrewsbmy, 
from  whom  Eugene  T.  Miles  was  of  the  fifth  generation  in  descent,  and  the 
seventh  generation  i^ince  the  emigration  to  New  England.  He  received  his 
caVly  education  in  Shrewsbury,  District  No.  Three.  lie  was  a  good  scholar, 
excelling  in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  He  afterwards  went  a  few  terms  to 
Leicester  Academy,  where  he  completed  his  cducatiou. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Miles  was  several  years  in  the  hardware  trade  in 
Worcester,  as  clerk,  and  for  a  short  time  the  junior  partner  of  Poole  &  Miles. 
In  January,  1856,  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  ho  continued  to  reside  until 
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his  death.  Duriug  the  first  few  months  of  bis  residence  here,  he  iras  associated 
in  business  with  A.  O.  Pbge  at  West  Fitchburg,  but  in  July  of  the  same  year 
(1856),  Mr.  Page  sold  his  interest  to  Augustus  Whitnum,  and  the  firm  of 
Whitman  &  Miles  entered  upon  a  long  and  highly  successful  career.  The 
business,  as  is  well  Icnown  to  all  our  resident  readers,  was  the  manufacture  of 
cutting-knives,  including  a  variety  of  edge-tools  and  kindred  wares.  Under 
skilful  management,  the  business  constantly  increased,  when,  in  1864,  the  firm 
were  succeeded  by  a  stock  company,  known  as  Whitman  &  Miles  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  in  18G9  extensive  branch  works  were  established  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Capt.  Miles  has  been  honorably  and  prominently  connected  not  only  with 
the  business  of  the  place,  butun  the  municipal  affairs  of  Fitchbntg  for  many 
years.  lie  was  a  member  of  th^'  board  of  selectmen  in  18G4,  '65,  '66  and  1872, 
and  mayor  of  the  city  in  1875.  flo  wi^s  long^on^  of  the  directors  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  National  Bank,  and*one  of  the  trustees  of  lx>th  of  our  savings  banks.  He 
has  also  l>een  president  of  thd  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
meml)cr  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Fitchburg  Board  of  Trade  since  its  prgiiDi^tion. 

Capt.  Miles  was  an  earnest  aHd  patriotic  supporter  of  the  Union  army  during 
the  late  war.  Ever  ready  to  aicl  Uie  soldiers  iind  their  families,  he  finally  con- 
cluded to  go  to  the  fronf,.but  bis  bealih  iind  his  businciss  cares  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  commis§i6n  as  eaptain  of  company  A,  53d  I'egiment  M:issachusetts 
volunteers,  before  ihe  reginaent  left  its  quartbrs  in  New  York  for  active  service 
in  the  field.  Ilis  labor  in  connection  with  the  soldiers'  monument,  and  the  beau- 
tiful square  in  which  it  stands,  and.  the  admirable  report,  which,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee,  bo  made  at  the  time  it  was  fc»rmally  presented  to  the  city,  are 
subjects  of  record,  and  will  long  remain  an  enduring  inscription  to  bis  memory, 
announcing  at  once  his  patriotic  interest  in  the  work,  and  his  ability  to  give 
cflScicnt  shape  to  lofty  impulses.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  gentleman  who 
knew  him  intimately,  that  whatever  he  did  he  did  well.  His  impulses  were 
generous  and  lofty,  his  manners  urbane,  and  his  treatment  of  his  associates 
kind  and  considerate.  His  kindness  and  unostentatious  generosity  to  the  [>oor, 
his  many  unspoken  deeds  of  charity  or  liberal  encouragement  of  people  worthy 
of  his  pecuniary  assistance,  wore  such,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
better  known,  perhaps,  to  all  the  citizens  of  Fitchburg,  both  rich  and  poor, 
than  any  other  man. 

The  shining  marks  which  death  so  loves  are  plainly  written  in  our  record. 
Within  a  few  years  there  have  gone  from  us  Moses  Wood,  Salmon  W. 
Putnam,  Alvah  Crocker,  Alfred  Hitchcock  and  C.  II.  B.  Snow.  To  this  list 
was  added  the  name  of  Eugene  T.  Miles,  who  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
June,  1876;  who,  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  city,  in  enter- 
prise, in  honesty  of  official  life,  as  well  as  integrity  in  business  afiairs  of  every 
description,  and  in  the  estimable  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  companion 
and  friend,  was  not  inferior  to  any  who  have  done  honor  to  our  city. 
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Gardner  was  incorporated  June  27,  1785.  It  received  its  name  from  Col. 
Thomas  Gardner,  who  fell  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  Like  many 
other  towns  of  more  recent  date,  its  territory  was  composed  of  portions  of  the 
four  towns  of  Winchcndon,  Ashburnham,  'Westminster  and  Templeton.  It  is 
somewhat  unique  in  its  situation,  being  upon  the  height  of  land  between  the 
Merrimac  and  Connecticut  rivers,  thus  forming  a  watershed,  from  which  its 
waters  flow  into  the  above-named  rivers. 

It  is  located  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
AViuchcndon  and  Ashburnham,  on  the  east  by  Ashburnham  and  Westminster, 
on  the  south  by  Westminster  and  Hubbardston,  and  on  the  west  by  Templeton 
and  Winchcndon. 

It  hns  an  area  of  twentj^-one  and  seven-eighths  square  miles.  Its  distance 
from  Boston,  in  a  westerly  direction,  is  fitlty-eight  miles;  and  uorth«westerly 
from  Worcester,  twenty-five  miles. 

Its  average  altitude  is  eleven  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  highest 
point.  Glazier  Hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  twelve  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  lowest  pjint  is  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  above  sea-level.  The  latitude  of  Gardner,  at  the  centre  of  the 
town,  is  42^  30'  N.,  its  longitude  72^  W.  By  consulting  the  map  of  the  town 
its  boundary  line  will  be  seen  to  be  very  irregular,  owing  to  various  causes  not 
needful  here  to  mention.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  unusually  rough  and 
hilly.  It  embraces  numerous  cold,  marshy  lands,  surrounding  the  base  .of 
mound-like  elevations,  which,  scattered  over  the  entire  township,  give  to  its 
surface  great  variety  and  picturesqueness.  The  town  abounds  in  slnggidi 
streams,  some  of  which,  emptying  themselves  into  Otter  River — the  only 
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stream  Trfaich  attaius  the  dignity  of  a  river  —  find  their  way  to  the  CoDQeoticut» 
while  othcra,  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  contribute  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Nashua. 

Gardner  has  several  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  but  few  natural  ones.  Among 
the  latter  is  Crystal  Luke,  a  nnmo  given  it  by  vote  of  the  town.  This  lake  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  about  one  mile  in  length  by  one- 
half  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  beautifully  bordered,  in  many  places,  by  sturdy 
oaks  and  evergreens,  coming  quite  down  to  its  surface,  and  is  chiefly  fed  by 
springs  from  the  neighboring  bills.  It  is  unrivaled  for  beauty  in  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Upon  the  north-western  border  of  this  lake  is  situated 
Crystal  Lake  Grove,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Boston,  Barro  and 
Gardner  Bailroad  Corporation,  and  is  now  a  iTopular  resort  for  summer 
excursionists  from  numerous  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire. 

The  hills  of  Gardner,  with  their  varied  locations  and  altitudes,  afford  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  landscape,  some  of  which,  as  Glazier,  Bickford,  Lyndc 
and  Wright,  deseiTe  especial  mention.  The  highest  gmdo  of  the  Fitchburg 
Bailroad  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Connecticut  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
town,  where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  eleven  hundred  and  six  feet  above  the 
ocean.  The  geographical  elevation  of  the  town  is  such  as  to  render  the  climate 
quite  severe  in  winter,  exposed  as  it  is  to  fierce,  driving  winds  and  storm3, 
while  in  the  summer  months  it  enjoys  almost  constantly  fresh,  cooling  breeecs, 
that  visit  it  from  all  quarters. 

Originally  the  town  was  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  timber  of  every 
variety.     At  present,  however,  under  the  stroke  of  the  greedy  axe  of  the  chair 
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and  pail  maker,  these  forests  have  nearly  all  disappeared. 

At  the  date  of  iucorpoi*ation  Gardner  had  a  population  of  about  three  hundred  * 
and  seventy-five,  embraced  in  sixty  families,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  its 
entire  territory,  and  accessible  only  by  rough  and  circuitous  roads.  During 
the  first  few  years  succeeding  the  incorporation  of  the  town  the  people  were 
subjected  to  all  those  hardships  incident  to  the  first  settlers  tf  our  New 
England  towns ;  while  they  were  free  from  the  incursions  of  ludians,  by  which 
older  towns  were  annoyed,  they  yet  experienced  all  those  inconveniences  of 
poverty  which  were  the  result  of  an  unpropitious  climate  and  an  unyielding 
soil,  from  which  they  sought  to  draw  their  scanty  subsistence.  For  some  years 
their  chief  employment  was  agriculture,  to  which  the  soil  of  the  town  was  not 
naturally  well  adapted,  although  some  portions  of  it,  under  the  cultivation  it 
has  received,  have  been  made  capable  of  producing  generous  crops  of  all  kinds 
of  cereals  raised  in  our  New  England  States.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Gardner  cannot  bo  regarded  as  an  agricultural  township,  although  farming 
constituted  almost  the  only  employment  of  the  early  citizens  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  town's  existence.  It  naturally  followed  that  other  means 
should  be  sought  by  which  a  subsistence  could  be  eked  out. 
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Cooperage  was  the  first  mechanical  business  entered  upon,  including  the 
manufacture  of  pails  and  tubs,  by  no  other  tools  than  the  axe,  saw  and  shave. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  making  of  chairs  began,  which  has  since  grown  to  bo 
the  clistinguibhihg  business  of  the  town,  and  of  which  mention  will  be  more 
fully  made  in  its  proper  place. 

"Although  thb  early  settlers  were  few  in  numbers  and  subject  to  all  the  priva- 
tions of  the  men  of  their  times,  they  were  not  unlike  the  settlers  of  all  our 
New  England  towns  in  the  exhibition  of  an  invincible  courage  and  an  unyielding 
dctermindtion  to  win  that  success  which  subsequently  crowned  their  endeavors. 
They  at  once,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  applied  their  wisdom  and  energy  to 
the  public  interests  of  the  town  and  State,  and  showed  a  praiseworthy  willing- 
ness to  meet  and  discharge  the  duties  which,  as  citizens,  devolved  upon  them. 
Their  town  records  indicate  that  they  were  alert  and  busy  in  providing  for  the 
public  welfare  at  home  and  abroad.  They  first  of  all  selected  the  ground",  in 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  town,  for  the  buryiug-yard  and  meeting-house 
common.  To  this  centre  they  made  all  their  roads  converge,  and  when  tile 
proper  time  came  they  erected  the  meeting-house  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
the  inhabitants.  They  greatly  interested  themselves  in  the  political  qliestions 
of  their  times,  and,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  expre£(8 
their  views  upob  State  matters,  by  their  delegate,  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  of  the  State,  and  to  offer  their  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of 
redressing  those  grievances  which  arose  from  a  depreciated  currency. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  actively  participated 
in  the  Shays  Rebellion,  yet  there  is  proof,  from  the  early' records;  that  they 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  troubles  which  shook  the  state  at  that  time,  and 
called  together  the  mob  which  followed  to  their  disastrous  Insults  the  dchenies 
of  Daniel  Shays.  More  than  once  was  the  town  called  together  to  consider 
the  qnestioil  of  sending  delegates  to  the  various  conventions  called  to  discuss 
questions  of  public  interest,  and  to  give  direction  to  the  delegate  as  t6  his 
conduct  while  sitting  in  convention.  One  of  their  instructions  is  worthy  of 
record  here,  as  showing  the  bold  and  daring  spirit  in  which  they  undertook  to 
bring  about  a  reform  in  public  matters.     It  is  this : 

"  WJiereas^  The  difUculties  and  tumults  that  are  rising  by  reason  of  tiie  scarcity  of 
money  and  large  salaries  to  support  government,  and  high  tax  of  officers  at  large,  we 
desire  tliat  you  will  use  your  influence  that  these  salaries  may  be  taken  dowa,  snd 
salaries  given  that  may  be  handsome  for  their  6up|>ort  and  not  too  burdeDSome  for. the 
peq^le  at  large,  and  that  the  lawyers  and  inferior  courts  may  be  annihilated,  and  also 
that  the  General  Court  might  not  mAke  any  grants  of  State  lands  to  any  person  except 
it  is  to  pa}*  State  charges.  Also,  that  the  Greneral  Court  may  be  removed  fOKit  of 
Boston  into  some  country  town.' 


19 


This  report  of  a  committee  chosen  to  draft  these  instructions,  wbic|i  the 
town  adopted,  bears  date  Sept.  25,  1786,  a  little  more  than  one  year  from  tbo 
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date  of  iocorporation.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbey  did  not  hetitate  to  oxprees 
tbeir  opinion  regarding  public  gricvanoee,  and  the  best  methods  of  remedying 
the  evils  which  prevailed. 

In  1808  the  town  voted  an  address,  prepared  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood,  the 
first  minister,  to  Fresidejat  Jefferson,  concerning  the  embargo,  setting  forth  in 
strong  language  the  evils  which  were  befalling  the  country,  at  that  time, 
through  this  hindrance  to  the  country's  commerce. 

Politically  considered,  Gardner  has  alwajrs  been  strongly  upon  the  side  of 
the  general  goveiUment^  for  whose  suppert  it  has  contributed  liberally  of  men 
and  means.  Early  in  Hbo  history  of  the  auti*slavery  movement  many  of  the 
citizens  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  bondman,  and  labored  oontinually 
for  his  release  until  the  long-desired  day  came  when  human  bondage  in  the 
hind  was  declared  at  an  end^  --  ^' 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history  tQ,  the  present  time  Grardner  has  enjoyed 
an  almost  unihtermpted  growth  in  population  and  wealth.  Beginning  at  its 
incorporatioh,  with  a  j^pula^ion  of  only  ^75,  it  has  advanced  to  about  4,000. 
It  has  continually  increased  in  ibaferial  strength,  until  now.  May  1,  1879,  its 
total  valuation .M  $2,187,072;  toial  number  6f  dwelling-bouses,  734|^. 

One  great  cause  of  this  co^st&^t  grpwth  is  the  excellent  railroad  advantages 
which  the  town  has  for  manji'  }*ters  eujoycd,  it  being  traversed  in  different 
directions  by  the  Fitchburg,  and.  Boston,  Barro'and  Gardner  railroads,  whose 
junction  is  convenient  to  the  numerous  cbair-shops  here  found. 

The  business  interests  bf  tbe  town  are  centred  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
cane^^seated  chairs^  ^his  had,  like  all  our  American  industries,  a  very  small 
beginning.  Abpnt.the  jsear  1805,  Mr.  James  Ml  Comce  began  the  making  of 
wood  and  flng-^ated  chairs'  in  one  of  the  X'ooins  of  bis  bouse.  These  chairs 
were  made  mostly  My  bam},  aided  only  hy  a  foot-lathe.  They  were  manufac- 
tured in  small  quai\titics,  and  carried  by  him  to  Boston  and  other  cities  and 
sold*  Employing  8e\reral  young  men  as  apprentices,  as  bis  business  gradually 
increased,  Mr.  Comee  found  himself  engaged  in  a  profitable  trade,  by  which  he 
accumulated  a  handsome  property  for  the  times  ii|  which  he  lived. 

The  macfamery  then  used  in  maifufactjuring- chairs  was  so  simple  and 
inexpensive  that  the  young  men  apprenlided  to  Mr.  Comec,  as  their  terms 
expired,  begaUL  business  for  tbcjnselvcs,  in' various  parts  of  the  town,  which 
finally  devclopied  into  thennmorpus  mifnu&ctnrjng  firms  here  found. 

There  are,  at  the  i)resi^nt  date,  eleten  chair-firms,  all  actively  engaged  in 
business. 

The  following  table  represents  the  names,  ^ycrage  amount  of  business,  etc., 
done  by  each  firm  for  the  Ifeit  years  directly  preceding  1878;  but  since 
then  there  has  been  a  large  annual  incrcase  in  the' volume  of  business,  as  well 
as  in  the  facilities,  and  number  of  opcnitives  employed. 
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Statistics  of  Business. 


Names  of  Firms. 

lid 

i  =  i 

<5 

1 

C  b  o 

1=1 

if 

U 

11    |1 

§ 

Ci 

?.  ^ 

>       « 
< 

E  i 

<  — 

Steam. 

Water. 

HcTwood  Brothers  &  Co./ 

8700,000 

450,000 

$1  25 

♦500,000 

467 

126 

10 

P  berby  &  Co., 

150,000 

15f»,000 

1  00 

60,000 

65 

70 

16 

S.  K.  Pierce,    • . 

135,000 

135,n00 

1  00 

41,000 

75 

60 

40 

J.  A  &  I.  J.  Dunn,  . 

103,700 

100,738 

1  03 

80,000 

60 

100 

10 

A.  &  H.  C  Knowlton, 

69,438 

49,532 

I  20 

12,000 

20 

15 

16 

Conant,  Ball  &  Co.,  . 

68/280 

81,000 

1  88 

40,000 

35 

26 

26 

E.  Wright  &  Co 

6(),4u0 

70,C00 

72 

25,000 

20 

16 

20 

S  Bent  &  Bro?., 

6O,-250 

75,000 

67 

30,000 

20 

- 

26 

L.  II  Saw'in  &  Co.,  . 

60,000 

40,000 

1  25 

19,400 

35 

36 

10 

Wno:ht  &  Read, 

45,000 

62,325 

86 

25,000 

85 

12 

86 

Thos.  Greenwood,    . 

19,906 

18.271     1  60 

8,000 

• 

7 

- 

86 

*  Incladiog  eane. 

It  Avill  be  6ccn  by  the  above  statement  that  the  chair  business  of  the  town 
has  made  wonderful  progress  from  its  humble  beginning  in  1805,  in  the  private 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Comee,  to  the  present  time.  Its  average  value  for  the  ten  years 
mentioned,  has  been  $1,422,034.  The  chairs  annually  made  in  town  amount  to 
above  1,000,000.  Some  of  the  above-named  firms,  besides  their  business 
in  this  town,  have  large  warehouses  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Enterprise  is  characteristic  of 
the  business  men  of  this  place.  Among  these  firms  chairs  of  every  variety  are 
made,  no  two  following  exactly  the  same  line.  They  are  all  well  established 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  by  their  energy,  industry  and  closo  attention 
to  business,  have  gradually  risen  to  competence,  and  sometimes  to  wealth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  almost  all  the  wealth  now  possessed  by  oar 
business  men  has  come  to  them  as  the  direct  result  of  their  own  industry  and 
careful  management.  In  this  regard  Gardner  dififers  from  many  other  towns, 
much  of  whose  accumulation  has  been  brought  from  sources  from  without. 

While  all  the  companies  engaged  in  the  chair  business  in  this  town  are 
deserving  of  great  credit  for  their  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  place, 
there  are  some  of  them  meriting  special  mention  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  business  they  have  created,  and  the  larger  facilities  and  appliances  with 
which  their  business  is  conducted.  Among  these  may  be  named  Mr.  Sylvester 
K.  Pierce  of  South  Gardner,  who,  beginning  with  small  means,  has  built  up 
an  extensive  business,  which  he  has  for  many  years  conducted  alone  with  great 
success  and  consequent  aiHuence.  No  less  successful,  and  in  much  tho  same 
manner,  has  been  Mr.  Philander  Derby,  who  from  small  beginnings  has 
developed  a  large  business,  which  he  conducts  in  extensive  shops  of  his  own 
construction.  Recently  Mr.  Derby  has  associated  with  himself  his  own  son, 
Arthur  P.,  and  his  sons-in-law  George  Hodgman  and  6.  W.  Conn,  under  the 
firm-name  of  P.  Derby  &  Co. 
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The  largest  compaDj«  and  the  one  most  extensiTely  engaged  in  the  mmna* 
fiictaring  of  chairs,  is  that  of  Hey  wood  Brothers  &  Co.  This  firm  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  the  brothers,  Levi  and  Seth»  now  well  advanced  in 
life ;  Charles  Hoy  wood,  sou  of  Levi ;  Henry  and  George,  sons  of  Seth ;  and 
Alvin  M.  Greenwood,  son-in-law  of  Levi  Heywood,  and  Amos  Morrill. 
There  are  in  aH  twenty*two  different  buildings  connected  with  the  busioess  of 
this  firm,  occupying  an  aggregate  area  of  four  and  one-half  acres.  This 
company  employ  in  their  shops  five  hundred  persons,  whose  average  pay  ia 
$1.50  per  day.  They  make  a  great  variety  of  chairs  and  cane-seated  sctteeSy 
in  the  construction  of  which  a  large  amount  of  machinery  is  employed,  much  of 
which  has  been  invented  and  constructed  in  their  own  shops,  the  inventon , 
being  Mr.  Levi  Heywood  and  Mr.  Gardner  A.  Watkins,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  employed  by  this  company,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  rare  inventive 
genius. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  company  is. their  manufacture  of  bent  work,  and  the 
woven-seated  chair,  the  seat  of  which  is  woven  in  a  loom  of  curious  inveution« 
and  inserted  in  the  frame  of  the  chair  by  very  great  pressure  by  what  is  called 
a  crimping-machine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Watkins. 

Aside  from  the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  cane-seated  chairs,  the 
Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.  have  recently  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan 
chairs,  of  varied  and  beautiful  designs.  Another  important  part  of  the 
business  of  this  firm  is  its  cane  department,  through  which  it  not  only  supplies , 
itself  with  its  required  cane,  but  most  of  the  chair-shops  in  the  town  and 
vicinity.  This  cane  is  imported  by  this  company  from  Singapore,  being 
brought  from  the  seaboard  directly  to  the  doors  of  their  shops  upon  the  cars  of 
the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad.  Here  it  is  prepared  by  being  passed 
through  its  various  processes,  for  its  iiual  use  in  the  hacka  and  seats  of  the 
multitude  of  chairs  made  in  this  and  adjoining  towns. 

The  business  of  this  company  exceeds,  perhaps,  that  of  all  other  firms  here 
established,  and  is  the  result  of  stead}"  growth,  iudomitable  energy  and  skilful 
business  management,  which  has  made  a  market  for  its  products  in  all  parts  of 
the  w^orld. 

Aside  from  the  chair  business  of  the  town,  which  is  so  extensive,  there  are 
several  kinds  of  manufactures  carried  on  here,  such  as  the  making  of  tubs 
and  pails  by  Messrs.  Amasa  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  of  bobbins  by  C.  S.  Green- 
wood's Sous ;  and  of  carriages,  harnesses,  tinware,  stoves  and  other  castings 
in  the  foundry  of  Levi  Heywood  &  Co. ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  business 
found  in  our  most  enterprising  towns. 

Gardner  has  a  national  bank,  established  in  18G4,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  which  in  1875  was  increased  to  $150,000.  The  president  of  this 
bank  is  Mr.  Charles  Heywood,  the  first  and  only  cashier  is  Mr.  John  D. 
Edgell,  the  assistant  cashier  is  Mr.  Voluey  W.  Howe. 

There  is  a  savings  bank  organized  June  22,  ISGS,  of  which  Mr.  Francis 
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RichaWsoii  is  president,  Mr.  Jolin  D.  Edgell  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Volncy  W. 
Howe,  secretary. 

There  is  also  in  town  a  printing-office,  owned  and  conducted  by  A.  G,. 
Bushnell  &  Co.,  and  which  prints  the  **  Gardner  News,"  a  weekly  journal. 

Considered  in  its  different  branches  of  1)usiness,  Gardner  eiijoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  thrifty  towns  in  the  county. 
Nor  is  it  underserving  the  reputation  it  has  secured. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  history  Gardner,  like  other  towns,  farmed  out. its 
poor  to  the  lowest  bidder  in  town  meeting,  at  the  same  time  choosing  a  com- 
mittee to  "draw  the  conditions  of  sale.**  This  method  of  caring  fpr  the  poor 
continued  till  1849,  when  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  northern 
part,  and  to  devote  it,  under  regulations  then  made,  to  the  support  of  its 
paupers.  This  farm  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres,  having 
upon  it  a  large,  commodious  house  and  convenient  out-buildings,  together 
with  an  excellent  barn,  forty  by  seventy-two  feet,  and  costing  about  three 
thr»u3and  dollars.     In  the  care  of  her  poor  Gardner  has  no  cause  for  regret. 

In  I860  a  town  hull  was  erected  at  the  centre,  whose  audience  room  seats 
about  nine  hundred,  and  is  heated  by  steam.  Underneath  it  are  stores  at)d  the 
pbst-office. 

Aside  from  the  original  burying-ground,  purchased  at  the  time  of  incorpora- 
tion in  connection  w*ith  the  meeting-house  common,  Gardner  has  two  ceme- 
teries more  recently  set  apart  for  buvial  of  its  dead. 

Upon  the  western  border  of  Crxstal  Lake,  is  the  beautiful  ground  called 
Crystal  Lake  Cemetery,  consisting  of  about  ten  acres.  Situated  as  it  is,  upon 
a  swell  of  land  which  rises  gi'aclually  from  the  clear,  beautiful  waters  of  the 
lake,  this  cieinetcry,  under  the  care  it  receives,  forms  an  attractive  spot  for  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  dead.  It  is  divided  into  family  lots  of  various  forms 
and  dimensions,  interspersed  with  ornamental  grounds,  and  contains  several 
costly  monuments.  In  South  Gardner,  there  is  Green  Bower  Cemetery,  under 
the  control  of  a  company  organized  in  1849,  since  whiph  time  additions  have 
been  made  to  it,  so  that  now  it  contains  an  area  of  about  four  acres.  Tbia 
also  is  beautifully*  located,  and  kept  in  a  constantly  improved  condition. 

From  the  commencement  6f  its  history,  Gardner  has  paid  great  attention 'to 
it^  public  roads.  In  reading  its  records  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence  as  a  town,  one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  one  subject  alone 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  public  attention.  Recently*  the  money  which  has 
been  appropriated  for  roads  has  been  expended  under  the  immediate  care  of' 
a  road-master,  employed  by  the  selectmen.  In  1870,  the  town  chose  a  com-  * 
mittee  *^to  designate  by  name  the  different  roads  and  streets'*  in  the  town, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  cause  sign-boards  to  be  pnt 
up  at  the  terndiui  of  each  Street  in  town.**  , 

Gardner  spends  at  present  $3,500  annually  upon  the  repairs  of  her  roads 
and  bridges,  keeping  them  by  this  expenditure  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
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nature  of  tho  soil  and  bills  will  allow.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  population, 
and  the  increase  of  dwellings  make  frequent  demand  for  the  laying  out  and 
building  new  streets. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  is  indicated  the  growth  of  this  compamtire^ 
new  township. 


CHAPTER  II* 

4 

l/XAL  ORO^iNlSATrOXS -^IIILrrABT   AND   MASONIC    SpOTES  —  FRB    DEPARTinSNT 
—  MUSICAL     SOCIETIES — :  TEMPERANCE — XtEVOLUTIONABir      AND     REBEIXIQN 

BECOBD.  '  ^ -jf  >      \m^-  'T>'^' 

•    .1  •  .  • 

Aft^b  the  Hyinner  of  all  our  New  England  toif  ns,  Gardner  has  not  lieen 
wantingin  various  local  orgatfizations,  some  of  Vbi61i  wiir bete  bo  mentioned. 
Very  early  in  its  history,  there  was  formed  in  town  a  company  of  men  to  act 
as  minute*men.  The  precise  date  when  this  compapv  was  formed  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  the  records.  However,  as  early  as  Oct.  9,  1797,  tho  town 
passed  this  vote:  ^To  make  up  to  those  men  that  turn  out,  to  stand  at  a 
minute'  warning,  if  they  march,  ten  dollars  a  month,  including  what  the  Con- 
tinent and  tho  State  give  them." 

Aug.  10,  1812,  there  was  an  article  in  the  town  warrant  ^To  see  if  the  town 
shall  choose  a  delegate  to  meet  in  county  convention,  at  Worcester,  Wednesday, 
the  12tb  of  August,  instant,  to  consult  upon  the  alarming  situation  of  our 
country,  on  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  her  depeiidencies,  and  to  petition  the  President  of  the  United  Stntcs,  if 
they  see  fit,  tb  bring  about  a  speedy  and  *  honorable  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
Chose  Rev.  Jonathan  (Vgood  delegate."    *   .  *"'     .,    v 

In  accordance  with  tbe  spirit  febove  indicated,  a  military  company  was 
formed  iu  IdiS,  called  the  Gardjicr  Light  Inf^ntryt.  ::  It  was  soon  aftei^  ordered 
to  South  lUd^tcmu  .where  it  remained  on  duty  till  tb^yclo'^do  of  tho  war^^ 

In  1844,^6\ner  military  .company  was  .formed  called  tho  Garc^^cr  Greys, 
which  was  tegdfdcd  as  a  finely  organized  and  equipfied  body  of  met)ji     / 

In  1876^>as  formed  tho  D.  G.  Farragut  Post  No.  116,  GrA»  :^,  with 
seventcyeh  efaoripr  meml>crs.  Assisted  by  au  ill\iuual  appropriation  from  tho 
town,  this  Pbstf  upon  DeCoratioQ  Day,  strews 'the  graves  of  its/alien  comrades 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  toiivn  vrifch  &w^s  fui^iHshed*  by  the  friends  of  their 
country's  brave  defenders. 

Sqpe  LodgCy  F.  and  A.  M.,  whose  membership  embraces  many  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  of  this  and  adjoining  towns,  was  instituted  March  22,  1864. 
This  Lodge  has,  since  1865,  occupied  its  elegantly  furnished  rooms  in  tho 
attic  story  of  the  town  hall,  and  is  in  a  flourishing;  condition. 
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Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. — This  is  called  the  William  Ellison 
Lodge  No.  185,  of  the  Indei^endcnt  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  aud  was  instituted 
March  19,  1878,  Avith  a  membership  of  thirtj'-two. 

Fire  Companies. — It  was  not  till  the  year  1833,  that  the  town  took  any 
public  action  looking  toward  protection  from  fires,  by  providing  itself  with  fire- 
engines.  At  this  time  the  town  voted  to  lay  out  two  hundred  dollars  toward 
the  purchase  of  two  fire-engines.  Subsequently,  larger  and  more  efficient 
engines  were  procured,  and  fire  companies  formed.  The  company  at  the  south 
village  was  formed  Nov.  15,  1852,  and  was  named  Cataract  Engine  Company, 
No.  1.  The  company  at  the  centre  was  formed  Oct.  80,  1852,  taking  the  name 
of  Torrent  Engine  Company.  Both  of  these  companies  are  well  organized 
and  thoroughly  drilled,  and  manifest  great  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  firemen.  Both  also  have  been  repeatedly  successful  in  com- 
peting for  prizes  at  the  various  firemen's  musters  which  they  have  attended. 

Almost  from  the  date  of  incorporation,  the  people  of  this  town  have  mani- 
fested gi  eat  interest  in  musical  culture.  In  1791,  the  town  voted  '^togi'ant 
some  money  to  hire  a  singing-master.^  Beginning  in  this  manner  thus  early, 
there  has  ever  since  that  time  been  a  commendable  interest  shown  by  the  citi- 
zens in  this  most  useful  art. 

In  1855,  there  were  two  bands  in  town,  one  at  the  south  village,  called  the 
"Mcch'anic  Cornet  Band,"  consisting  of  nineteen  meml:)ers;  the  other  at  the 
centre,  called  the  **  Gardner  Cornet  Bund,"  composed  of  eighteen  members. 
The  Gardner  Cornet  Band,  after  attaining  great  proficiency,  was  broken  up  by 
the  departure  of  some  of  its  members  to  the  war,  where  they  followed  Sher- 
man in  his  march  to  the  sea,  aud  has  never  since  been  re-organized. 

The  "Worcester  County  North  Musical  Association"  was  formed  in  1851, 
and  after  meeting  annually,  alternately,  in  Athol  and  Gardner,  finally,  in  1871, 
settled  upon  this  toAvn  as  the  permanent  place  for  holding  its  conventions. 
Under  its  diflercnt  directors  it  has  achieved  a  worthy  reputation  and  great  pop- 
ularity. 

As  a  matter  of  histor}%  upon  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  State 
and  nation,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  the  temperance  cause  has  been  regarded  aud  treated 
in  this  town. 

Touched  by  the  popular  feeling  which  began  to  agitate  the  whole  country, 
about  the  year  1824,  the  citizens  of  this  town,  at  that  time,  began  to  consider 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  to  undertake  measures  for  reclaiming  the  falleu 
and  setting  the  3*outh  upon  paths  of  temperate  living.  About  the  }'ear  1829, 
a  temperance  organization  was  formed,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  second  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Rev.  Increase  S.  Lincoln,  called  the  Gard- 
ner Temperauce  Society,  and  was  auxiliary  to  the  American  Temperance  Soci- 
ety. This  was  evidently  not  a  total  abstinence  society,  for  wo  find  in  its  by- 
laws an  article  to  this  effect:  ^Witb  a  sacred  regai*d  to  truth  and  honor,  we 
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pledge  ouraelves  to  give  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  eocictj,  a  strict  aod 
impartial  account  of  what  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  and  wino  we  onmclvet 
have  personally  drank,  the  preceding  year,  and  what  it  cost.  Likevriso  to  gim 
a  true  account  of  what  we  use  in  our  fnmilies,  aud  what  wo  gire  tho^e  we 
employ  ancl  our  families,  and  what  it  cost.'' 

February  8,  1842,  was  formed  the  *"  Washington  Total  Abstinence  Society 
of  Oardncr."    Some  of  the  duties  assumed  by  those  joining  this  society,  were 
**to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  reclaim  and  restore  to  tempenince  those  who 
are  unfortunately  addicted  to  drunkenness,  to  bring  forward  and  reclaim  all 
inebriates,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  and  in  no  case  to  abandon  a  drunkunl 
as  irreclaimable."    Here  is  seen  the  true  spirit  of  the  Washingtouiau  move* 
ment,  which  was  instrnmental  in  saving,  by  its  moral  suasion,  so  many*  fallen 
men.     Out  of  this  movement  sprang  cold  water  armies,  which  so  greatly  inter- 
eoted  the  children  of  the  land,  aud  set  so  many  steadfastly  in  the  ways  of  tem- 
perance. 

In  1848  was  formed  the  ^Gardner  Temperance  Society ,**  which  continued 
till  1851,  when  a  new  const rtulion  was  adopted.  Under  this  new  constitution 
this  society  flourished  for  a  number  of  years,  when  it  ceased  to  exist  for  lack 
of  interest.  After  this  cnme  a  society  called  ^  Sons  of  Tempenmce,''  which 
had  a  brief  life.  Following  this,  in  1806,  was  a  secret  temperance  oi^ni^a- 
tion,  called  **Philokalia  Lodge  No.  82,  I.  O.  of  G.  T."  The  name  of,  this 
society  signifies  **love  of  moral  and  personal  beauty."  This  lodge  became 
extinct  in  1872,  by  the  surrender  of  its  charter.  In  1876,  was  organized  a 
•*  Reform  Club,**  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  II.  A.  Reynolds,  at  that  tinie  quite 
a  celebrated  temperance  reformer.  The  badge  of  the  club  was  the  red  ribbon. 
This  order  lasted  a  little  more  than  one  year,  when  it  sunk  out  of  sight,  to  be 
followed;  in  1878,  by  the  Muq)hy  movement,  whose  badge  was  the  blue  rib- 
bon. This  reform  gathered  in  hundreds,  who  took  the  pledge,  many  of  whom 
held  out  for  a  time ;  most,  however,  finally  succumbed  to  the  power  of 
habit,  and  went  back  again  to  their  old  practices.  The  object,  in  tracing  thus 
minutely  the  history  of  the  ^  rise  and  full  "*  of  the  tempemnce  movements  of 
this  town,  is  to  ^how  the  utter  instability  of  this  sort  of  tem[)erance  refofma* 
tory  work,  and  the  necessity  of  connecting  it  with  that  which  is  more  perma- 
nent, if  it  shall  be  successful  as  a  reform. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  citizens  of  Gardner  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war:  William  Bickford,  Ebenezer  Bolton,  Josiah  Baldwin, 
Jonathan  Bancroft,  David  Comce,  Joseph  Clark,  John  Eaton,  David  Foster, 
Aaron  Greenwood,  Seth  Hej'wood,  Reuben  Haynes,  Timothy  Eneeland,  Samuel 
'  Eelton,  John  Mathews,  Joseph  Symonds,  Josiah  Wheeler  ami  Jouatbau  Whit- 
ney. Two  of  these,  William  Bickford  and  Josiuh  Wheeler,  also  served  in  the 
old  French  war. 

Immediately  upon  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  declaring^  the 
^uth  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  calling  for  seventy-five  thousaud  vol- 
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UDteers,  for  uiucty  days,  for  the  suppression  of  the  iusurgents,  Grardncr  called 
a  town  meetii]<;  to  take  needful  measures  to  respond  to  the  call  for  troops.' 

The  first  towjn  meeting  Avas  called  April  30,  1861,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
raising  volunteers,  and  for  providing  relief  for  their  families  during  their 
vabsejQco* 

The  following  votes  were  passed  at  this  meeting : — 

**  Voted  unanimoasly,  That  the  selectmen  be  and  arc  hereby  aatborized  to  purchase, 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  clolhirig  br  uniforms  (suitable  for  wear  in  active  service), 
sufficient  for  the  members  of  a  volunteer  militia  company;  which  may  bo  raised  by 
enlistment  of 'the  citizens,  or  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  be  organised  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  a  volunteer  company  of  militia,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  June  next,  Provided  that  said  company  shall  pledge  themselves  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  CommoDwealth  of  .Massachusetts,  or  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  defend  and  sustain  said  government  against  traitors  and  rebels, 
which  now,  or  may  threaten  its  destruction,  if  called  for  by  the  proper  authority,  or 
authorities  for  that  purix)se/! 

Although  these  were  the  only  legal  meetings  held  in  town  in  the  year  1861, 
j-et  there  were  numerous  meetings  of  the  citizens,  for  consultation  and  aid,  in 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  town  for  carrying  on  the  war  for  the  Union.  The 
•town,  not  being  able  to  raise  a  full  company,  fifty-seven  yoimgnien  volun* 
tecrcd  and  went  into  different  regiments  in  the  State  then  bciiig  raised.  At  a 
town  nieetingconvened  April  16,  1862,  it  was  voted,  **That  aid  be  paid  to  the 
families  of  soldiers  the  same  as  last  year."    July  23,  1862,  it  was  voted:-?-     -• 

-    •  .     • 

"  That  the  selectmen  be,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  offer  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  (in  addition  to  the  bounty  now  offered  by  government)  for  each  and  every  vol- 
'unteer  who  may  enlist  into  the  service  of  the  .United  States,  on  or  l)cfore  the  15th  day 
of  August  next,  as  a  part  of  the^  Quota  of  fort}'  men,  to  be  furnished,  by  the  town  of 
Gardner,  under  the  late  requisition  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  sum 
of  84,200  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  by  said  town,  for  the  purpose  of  c:irrying  the 
same  into  effect.  Also,  that  the  selectmen  be  aod  are  hcreb}*  authorized  to  draw  their 
order  on  the  treasurer  of  said  town,  in  the  sum  of  8100  for  each  and  every  volunteer 
(not  exceeding  the  nurabcf  of  forty),  when  they  shall  produce  jto  them  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  are  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  as  a  part  of  said  quota  of 
volunteers,  to  be  furnished  by  said  town  ;  and  that  said  selectmen  ^onstiinte  a  com* 
mittee,  to  procure  necessary  enlistment  papers,  and  immediately  open  a  rccmiting 
office,  under  their  own  superintendence/* 

Aug.  23,  1862,  it  was  voted  **Tbat  the  town  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to 
each  and  c.very  volunteer,  who  has  enlisted  or  mpy  enlist,  under  the  last  call 
of  tbo  President  of  tho  United  States,  to  fill  our  quota  of  nine  months  men, 
bcioro  the  3d  of  Septembicr  next,  tho  boupty  to  bo  paid  when  mastered 
into  service."  "Voted  to  appropriate  $6,0,00  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  iato 
effect  the  votes  passed  under  this  article.**    Voted  **tbat  tho  selectmen  be 
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aothorizod  and  instructed  to  draw  their  orders  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  to 
pay  the  volunteers,  in  accordance  with  the  votes  passed  at  this  mooting.** 
Votedt  **To  instruct  the. selectmen  to  ca^  a  tpwn  meeting,  as  aoon  as  mnjr  be, 
and  insert  an  article  Ui  the  warrant,  to  see  if  the  town  will  borrow  money  to 
defray  the  appropriations  4nadd  at  t^is  i^octing.'* 

Sept.  1,  1862,  it  wasvoted  '"That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  borrow 
such  sums  of  money,' under  the  direction  of  Iho'SclectQien,  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  d^hray  town  ejcpenses,  not  exceeding  SSfOOO.** 

Oct.  li,  18B2,  it  was  voted  '"that  the  town  pay  to  each  of  the  volunteers, 
who  have  enlii^tcd,  or  who  may  cnlisl^  into  the  service  of  the  United  Slates, 
from  this  time,  for  nine  months,  over  and  xibove  the  town  quota,  not^  ex<$eediag 
twcntjMhree,  $100,  to  bo  paid  when  mustered  inta^crvice.'*  '•        /"? 

There  \!e^r6rfrom  this  town  fifty  volunte(^  iiiAl80i«;who,  witb  about  the 
same  number  from  Tcmplcton,  fooncd  company  6,  fifty-third  regfcuent  Massa* 
cbusetts  Volunteers.  These  were  enlisted  for  nine  months.  Aside  from  these, 
there  were  forty-five  men  who  volunteered  for  the  service,  thirty-five  of  whom 
were  in  the  thirty-sixth  regiment  Massachusetts  volunteers,  three  in  the  naval 
service,  the  remainder  being  in  different  regiments;  making  ninety-five  men 
who  voluntarily  entered  the  United  States  service  in  1862. 

June  27,  1863,  it  was  voted  ^'Tbat  the  selectmen  of  the  town  are  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  from  time  to  time  upon  the  treasurer,  at  their  discretion, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  necessary  aid  to  the  'ftajajelies  of  those  who  have  been  or  may  be 
engaged  in  tbc  militaiy  service  of  the  United  States." 

After  the  year  18ft2,  business  having  grcatlyjasviY^d^  it  became  difficult  to 
find  young  men  who  were  willing  tdf/enlis(  inr.sufifcient  nittntier^  to  fill  the' 
quotas  i)f  ^he  town ;  consequently  it  t)ccamd' necessary  to.hlre  recruits  wherever 
Ibey  cpijTct'be' fdund.  Ifccruiting  wa^^  mostly  done  in  Boston,  through  the 
agency  of  brokers;  For  this  purpose  tlie  sum  of  $2,3T5  wa^  liaised  by  indi- 
vidual\s)ibscriptions;  whffch  ,v^r&  afCcrwar^s  refunded  by  the^owtf*     ..  /  ' 

April  4,-1864,  it  was  voted  ''That  the  sum  of"$lS5  .be  paid  t^Mch  reohiit, 
for  the  Impose  pf  filling  -tbcL  quotaia  of  ibis;  tt)\rn,'  under  the  last  call  of  the 
President  pftbS United  States^  in. aVcordauce  witU  the  act.of  the  legisUn^ro,  in 
relation  th^rc^tql^i 'Provided^  that  up  money  shall  be  paid  any  redriiit  tintil  bo 
has  been  c\{;j}itj^  tO/tbo  toi^v^n,  as  a  part  of  its  quota."    -  :; 

April  20\  18^i,  ft  wasS&oted  ''That  the  .town 'refund  to  the  subscribers  the 
amount  of  $125  for  each  recruit  furnished  under  the  call  of  the  President, 
Oct.  17,  1863."  It  was  voted  at  the  same  meeting  "That  the  town  appropriate 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  week,  for  each  of  the  members  of  the  families  of  per- 
sons, who  are,  or  may  be,  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
part  of  the  quota  of  this  town,  to  be  supplied  under  the  direction  of  the  select- 
men in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  this  Commonwealth.'*  It  was  also  voted 
^That  the  sum  of  $2,375  be  raised  and  applied,  uuder  the  direction  of  the 
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selectmen,  for  tbo  purpose  of  refunding  the  money  paid  out  by  individuals,  in 
procuring  men,  to  fill  the  quota  of  this  town,  under  the  call  of  the  President, 
Oct.  17,  1863/' 

June  1, 18G4,  it  was  voted  "That  the  selectmen  be  and  are  hereby  authorized 
to  pay  $125,  for  each  and  every  recruit,  who  has  enlisted  since  May  Ist,  1864, 
and  been  duly  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  to  the  credit  of  the 
town  of  Gardner,  and  for  whom  no  town  bounty,  has  been  paid,"  It  was  also 
voted,  at  the  same  meeting,  **That  the  selectmen  be  authorized  to  pay  $125  for 
each  and  every  recruit,  who  may  enlist  under  their  sanction,  or  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  responsible  committee  of  the  citizen^  of  Gardner,  under  any  or  all 
calls  or  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  issued  between  March 
1st,  1864,  and  March  1st,  1865."  It  was  also  voted  **That  the  town  treasurer 
be  authorized  to  borrow  such  sum  or  sums  of  .money,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  meet  the  orders  of  the  selectmen,  in  accordance  with 
previous  votes  passed  at  this  meeting." 

During  the  year  1863-4,  there  were  twenty-seven  enlistments  from  this 
town. 

The  whole  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town  for  the  wAr  was  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  which  was  a  surplus  of  nineteen  above  all  demands.  *Six  of 
these  were  commissioned  officers. 

Pecuniary  Cost  of  the  War  to  the  Town.  —  The  following  sums  show  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  town :  — 


Baised  and  expended  by  the  town, 
Raised  by  voluntar}'  subscription. 
Paid  State  aid  to  soldiers  or  families, 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  and  other  channels, 
Paid  since  close  of  the  war, 


$23,062  27 

13,343  70 

17,363  12 

1,000  00 

11,905  46 


Total, $66,674  55 

There  is  another  item  of  cost  of  no  little  importance  to  the  citizens  of  this 
town.  Of  the  whole  number  drafted,  twenty-five  were  accepted,  none  of 
whom  went  to  the  war,  but  procured  substitutes,  for  whom  they  paid  $300 
each,  making  the  sum  of  $7,500,  which,  added  to  the  above,  makes  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  to  this  town,  $74,174.55.  Of  the  whole  number  of  soldiers 
creclited  to  this  town,  9.61  per  cent,  were  killed  or  died  before  reaching 
home. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

SDUGATiairAL  HATTERS  — HIOH  SCnOQL  —  RELIOlOnS  HlflfORT  —  OBIODTAI. 
COKDmOX  «— BI8E  OF  OTHER  DENOMINATIONS  —  EMINENT  OITIZBNS  — TOWN 
BISTORT. 


The  school  system  of  Gardner  forms  ai^  interesting  portion  of  its  history. 
In  it  wo  discoyer  the  foundations  of  future  growth  and  increased  iutelligenco. 
In  the  warrant  of  the  first  annual  town  mecting«  March  7,  178G,  was  an  article, 
^To  see  |f  the  town  will  grant  money  for  schooling,  and  act  anything  relating 
to  schools  as  tj^ey^shall  think  bcsl  when  met.''  Whereupon  the  town  votoil  to 
divide  its  entire  "territory  iuta.^^four  squadrons/*\fok1  (iiat  the  committee  chosen 
for  this  duty  should  repqrt  at  an  adjournoi(  meetings  At  this  meejing,  March 
14,  the  town  roted  to  nccegt  of  the  rei>ort  of  the  conMnittce,  wjbiicb  Was  to 
divide  the  town  into  four  squadrons  or  districts,. iiamcly,  South,  Westr-^orth 
and  East,  giving  the  names  of  the  families  residing  within  the  limits  named  by 
the  committee. 

At  a  town  meeting,  held  April  3,  1780,  a y6te  was  passed  **To  divide  one- 
half  of  the  school  money  into  four  equal  divisions;  and  the  rest  of  the  money 
to  be  divided  into  the  said  divisions,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  from 
twenty-one  years  down  to  four  years  old.  Each  squadron  to  provide  thoir 
own  school  master  or  mistress,  and  have  liberty  for  to  say  how  much  shall  be 
kept  in  a  woman's  school,  they  not  exceeding  more  than  one  half  of  the  money 
in  a  womans  school."  Voted,  ^* To  choose  four  [>crsons,  one  in  each  squadron, 
to  provide  a  school  and  to  take  the  number  of  the  children  in  the  sevcnil 
squadrons.**  Xt  appears  from  the  town  records  that,  up  to  the  year  1791,  there 
was  but  one  school-house  ia  all  the  town,  and  that  ^  so  old  and  shattt^rqd  that  it 
is  not  fit  to  keep  school ^'n,  and  schools  kept  iii  private  houses,  andVcfy  small 
too,  are  not  coiiVenicnt  for  the  schools.*^  It  would  appear  froili  these  records 
that  the  scho^s,'at.tbe  Qompiencemfnt  of'tha  lown"^  history,  w^lPO  convened 
for  some  years  in  private  dwellings,  aud.  were  of  veiy  short  dur^icn^^^^'... 

In  1794  the  town  voted  ttTT'cdistrict  i(s  territory,  making  scvcu'raiiildrons 
instead.. of  four;'' 'At  this  date  scvcuAmcmbers  of  a  coiuraitteo  were  chosen  ito 
redistrict  the  town;  and  to  ''appoint  tRc  places  where  the  school-boijiscs  shall 
stand.**  At  an  adjourned  mijcting'  th's  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  so  no 
definite  action  was  taken.  The  following  year,  1J9?,  there  was  a  vote  ''to 
divide  the  town  into  four  equal  purls,  ofad  for  placing  the  school-bouses  in  the 
centre  of  each  quarter."  This  committee  were  to  say  where  the  centre  of  each 
quarter  should  be,  and  "how  big  the  school-houses  shall  be."  After  repeated 
endeavors  the  school  districts  were  finally  established,  and  the  needed  school- 
houses  built.  That  those  houses  were  very  plain,  unadorned  structures, 
differing  widely  from  those  which  have  in  these  modern  days  taken  their  places, 
is  evident  from  some  of  the  records  we  have  of  them. 
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At  the  March  meeting  in  1802  there  was  an  article  in  tlie  warrant,  •*  To  see  if 
the  town  will  choose  a  committee  to  see  what  repairs,  if  any,  the  school-houses 
need,  and  paint  them  with  Spanish  brown  and  l3'c.**  But,  however  much  the 
school-houses  needed  the'*  Spanish  brown  and  lye,**  the  town  voted  **  to  pass 
over  this  article/*  It  was  not  till  the  year  1809  that  the  town  voted  ^To 
choose  a  committee  of  four  men  to  inspect  the  schools  in  said  town,  at  the 
opening  of  said  schools  fur  the  ensuing  year."  Hero  was  the  beginning  of  that 
custom  of  visiting  schools,  by  agents  appointed  by  the  town,  which  has 
continued  till  the  present  time,  with  increased  power  and  cflBciency.  In  1818 
the  town  voted  "  to  choose  a  committee  to  divide  the  town  into  school  districts.'* 
This  committee  recommended  that  the  town  bo  divided  into  six  school  districts, 
and  fixed  the  bounds  of  each,  at  the  same  time  numbering  the  families  in  (own, 
which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

This  same  year  the  town  "  Voted  that  each  district  shall  build  and  support 
their  own  school-houses ;  that  each  district  shall  have  the  privilege  of  placing 
their  own  school-houses,  if  they  can  agree,  otherwise  the  town  shall  place 
them."  At  the  March  meeting,  1820,  the  town  voted  "That  tlie  school-money 
be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  families  that  shall  be  in  each  district  on 
the  first  Monday  of  May  next."  Voted,  "That  the  school  committee  divide 
the  school-money  if  they  can  agree,  if  not,  the  selectmen  shall  divide  it." 
This  method  of  dividing  the  school-funds  continued  till  1837,  wheu  the  town 
voted  "That  six  hundred  dollars  be  laid  out  for^ schooling ;  that  one-third  of 
the  money  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  the  scholars  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  the  scholars  to  be  counted  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts ;  that  the  school  agents 
ascertain  the  number  of  scholars  in  their  respective  districts." 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  money  received  from  the  State  for  schools  was 
in  1838,  when  the  town  voted  "  that  the  money  received  from  the  State  l)o 
divided  according  to  the  number  of  scholars."  In  March,  1839,  the  town 
voted  for  the  first  time  that  "the  school  ageuts  be  authorized  to  hire  teachers 
for  their  respective  districts." 

In  18(19  all  districts  in  town  were  abolished,  and  the  graded  system  was 
introduced,  which  continues  imtil  the  present  time  with  commendable  success. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  185(>  to  establish  a  high  school.  The 
committee  chosen  to  take  the  matter  in  charge  reported  that,  "in  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  your  committee,  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  town  take  mea'sures 
to  support  a  high  school."  Nothing  more  was  done  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  school  till  18()G,  when  the  town  "votc*d  that  a  high  school  bo 
established  in  town  according  to  Idw,  aud  that  the  selectmen  and  superintending 
committee  be  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  this  vote,  and  provide  a  suitable 
place  for  holding  said  school."  In  accordance  with  this  vote,  a  bi^  school 
was  first  opened  in  this  town  in  the  fall  of  1866,  in  an  old  school-house  formerly 
occupied  by  the  centre  school  district.    This  building  continued  to  bo  occupied 
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by  the  high  school  until  its  removAl,  in  December,  1874,  into  the  new, 
•abstantial  and  commodious  brick  building,  erected  for  its  accomodatioB  bj 
Tote  of  the  town,  upon  land  donated  the  town  by  Mr.  Loyi  Ileywood. 

The  high  school  honso  is  46  by  70  feet,  with  a  front  projection,  and  porch 
17  by  22  feet.  It  b  two  stories  high,  having  a  tower  ninety  feet  in  hei^l. 
It  has  three  front  entrances,  having  open  porches  and  large  halls.  The  high- 
•chool  room  is  40  by  43  feet,  and  15|^  feet  in  height,  having  commodious 
recitation,  library  and  apparatus  rooms  attached,  and  is  furnished  wilh  ash 
seats  and  desks.  In  the  lower  story  is  an  ample  room  for  the  accomniodation 
of  the  higher  grammar  school,  well  furnished  and  very  pleasant. 

At  the  present  time  the  town  possesses  ample  and  convenient  school  aceooH 
modations,  and  is  in  all  respects  thoroughly  equipped  for  efficient  school  work* 
In  the  year  178G  the  town  appropriated  thirty  pounds  for  schrK>ls.  This  sum 
has  gradually  increased  in  the  progress  of  years,  till  now  it  amounts  to  seven 
thousand  dollars,  as  the  last  appropriation  of  the  town  for  schools. 

At  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  l:iw  of  the  State  was  such 
that  town  and  parish  were  identical,  and  all  ixirish  business  was  transacted  by 
the  citizens  in  town  meeting.  This  accounts  for  the  medley  condition  of  the 
town  rccoids,  which  seem  so  curious  to  us  of  modern  times.  For  instance,  we 
find  the  following  ix^cord  of  a  town  meeting:  ** Voted  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Osgood  eighty  {xmnds  for  one-half  of  his  settlement,  and  sevcnt^'-five  pounds 
for  his  two  years  salary."  **  Voted,  that  the  lowest  bidder  take  the  meeting- 
house, to  sweep  it  four  times  a  year,  well,  and  oi)en  the  doors  at  all  public 
meetings,  and  see  that*  the  doors  and  windows  be  kept  shut  after  the  meeting 
is  over,  and  bring  water  for  christening.**  "Voted,  to  let  swine  run  at  large, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  law."  Ilcro  is  to  us  an  almost  ludicrous  inter- 
mingling of  minister,  mocting-housc,  christening  and  swine,  but  which,  to  men 
of  that  day,  were  matters  of  grave  impoitaucc. 

Immediately  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  action  was  taken,  in  a  town 
meeting,  held  Nov.  7,  1785,  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house, 
and  the  hiring  of  preaching.  The  articles  in  the  warrant  for  that  meeting  were 
these  :  "To  know  their  minds  concerning  giving  security  for  the  mecting-housc 
grounds,  and  d  deed  of  the  same."  "To  know  their  minds  concerning  building 
a  meeting-house,  and  to  act  anything  relating  thereunto,  as  they  shall  think 
proper  when  met."  "To  know  their  minds  concerning  hiring  preaching."  At  an 
adjourned  meeting,  November  14,  the  town  voted  "To  take  a  deed  of  the  land 
already  surveyed  for  a  site  for  a  meeting-house  common  and  burying-yard." 
The  town  then  heard  the  report  of  their  building  committee,  and  "Voted  to 
build  a  meeting-house  forty  feet  wiJo  and  sixty-five  feet  long,  with  three 
porches."  Afterwards  they  voted  to  build  the  house  45  feet  by  60,  with  two 
porches,  and  to  vendue  the  stuff  for  building  in  small  lots;  that  the  hewing- 
timber  be  cut  by  the  last  of  June  next.  They  also  chose  a  committee  "to 
accept  of  the  timber  and  stuff^" 
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.  There  was  a  committee  chosen  "to  draw  a  plan  of  the  mccting-housc,  and  to 
see  what  stuff  it  will  take."  Upon  Ihc  plan  and  specifications  of  this  committee, 
the  materials  of  which  the  meeting-house  was  to  bo  built  were  auctioned  off  in 
separate  pieces,  each  successful  bidder  obliging  himself  in  nine  pounds,  should 
he  fail  to  deliver  his  contract  by  the  first  day  of  April,  1787. 

The  amount  of  legislation  required  to  dig  the  trenches  for  the  walls,,  to  set 
the  underpinning,  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  for  the  erection 
of  the  first  meeting-house  in  this  town,  is  both  curious  and  marvelous,  and 
serves  well  to  show  the  devotion,  sacrifice  and  perseverance  of  those  who  had 
all  these  important  matters  in  charge. 

On  June  27,  1787,  the  house  was  raised  and  set  in  its  place,  which  was  the 
same  site  now  occupied  by  the  new  edifice  of  this  same  society. 

It  appears  from .  the  curious  and  interesting  town  records  of  that  early  day 
that  when  all  things  were  ready,  and  all  the  neighboring  towns  had  been 
invited  to  be  present  to  assist  in  this  great  work,  the  town  called  a  special 
meeting,  at  which  the  only  vote  passed  was  the  following:  "Voted,  for  the 
committee  to  give  the  spectators  one  drink." 

Although  this  meeting-house  was  raised  and  covered  in  1787,  it  was  not 
finished  in  the  inside  until  1791,  four  years  after  its  erection.  The  manner  in 
which  the  money  for  the  building  of  this  edifice  was  raised  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  item  upon  the  records :  "Voted,  that  the  collector  take  butter  of  the 
persons  (hat  are  in  his  rates,  provided  that  they  bring  the  butter  by  the  first  of 
July  next,  at  Id.  per  pound,  and  the  collector  to  provide  firkins  to  put  said 
butter  in,  and  to  deliver  the  butter  to  the  committee  that  are  to  provide  the 
nails  for  the  meeting-house,  when  culled  for.  It  is  expected  that  the  collector 
put  the  butter  into  good  firkins,  well  salted^  and  the  butter  to  be  good  butter.^ 

Thus  built,  this  church  continued  for  many  years  to  bo  the  only  public  buUd- 
iiXg  in  the  town.  In  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  worshipped  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  held  their  town  meetings,  as  occasion  required,  till  the  erection  of  tlie  new 
town  hall  in  1860. 

The  church  connected  with  the  First  Parish  worshipped  in  thisjiouse  till  the 
union  with  the  Evangelical  church  and  society  in  May,  1867.  It  has  sinee 
passed  into  private  hands  for  secular  uses. 

One  incident  is  worthy  of  notice  connected  with  the  public  worship  in  this 
first  meeting-house. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  March  meeting,  1797,  there  was  an  article  "to  see  if 
the  town  will  let  a  bass-viol  be  parried  into  the  meeting-house,  and  played  upon 
in  time  of  singing  of  the  public  worship."  The  town  "voted  to  let  the  bass- 
viol  come  into  the  meeting-house  on  Sundays."  In  March,  1799,  there  was 
again  an  article  in  the  warrant,  "to  see  if  the  town  will  do  any  thing  further 
9hout  the  bass-viol."  Upon  which  the  town  voted  "  to  let  the  singers  act  as 
they  think  best  about  bringing  the  bass-viol  into  the  meeting-house,  or  not 
bringing  it  m. 
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The  firat  church  in  this  town  was  of  the  Conjsrregtitionnl  ordor,  and  was 
orginized  Feb.  1,  1786,  having  a  total  mcmbei>*bip  of  thirty-three.  This 
church  had  no  settled  pastor  till  Oct.  19,  1791,  when  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood 
was  installed  as  the  first  pastor,  who  served  the  church  and  town  foitbfully  for 
nearly  thirty-one  years.  Mr.  Osgood's  conditions  of  settlement  were  these : 
£160  for  settlement,  and  for  his  annual  salary  £75.  Subsequently  the  town 
voted  to  give  him  twenty  cords  of  hard  wood,  delivered  at  his  door.  As  the 
currency  depreciated,  the  town  voted  him  an  extra  sum  of  £25. 

Aside  from  performing  the  duties  ef  sole  pastor  in  town,  Mr.  Osgood  acted 
for  several  years  as  the  only  physician  the  town  h:id,  having  btudied  medicine 
and  practised  as  surgeon  in  (bo  army  previous  to  studying  theology. 

In  many  respects  he  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  like  most  of  the  clergymen 
of  those  times,  he  led  the  town  in  matters  of  public  interest:  He  died  May 
21,  1822,  greatly  lamented  by  the  entire  town,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
church-yard  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

The  Evangelical  Congregational  Society  and  Church  was  formed  June  25, 
1830,  as  an  offshoot  of  the  first  church  and  society.  Various  reasons  combined 
to  produce  this  result;  some  docti*inal  and  others  having  a  humanitarian  basis, 
especially  the  anti-slavery  question,,  which  was  beginning,  at  that  time,  to 
agitate  the  country.  This  new -society  imviodia^ely  erected  d  small  church 
edifice,  just  north  of  the  old  diurch,  which  was  dedicated  June  IG,  1831,  and 
which  it  continued  to  occupy,  with  some  AJtenrtictn  and  repairs,  from  time  to 
time,  till  the  year  1856,  when  ft  entered  its  new  and  more  commodious  house 
of  worship,  ercqtcd  at  a  cost  of  nine  thousand  dollars. 

The  Evangelical  Church  connected  xt^iib  the  aliNoye  society  was  organized  oat 
of  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  First  Church,  May  11,  .I8|p.  The  first 
pastor  was  tlio  Rev.  Increa§p  S;  L#incoJn. 

The  following^votes  of  this  church  are  intercstiug,  as  showing  the  feeling 
then  existing  regarding  the  matter  of  slavery  :  May  15,cl835,'  thcrchurch  unao* 
imously  passeda^*esulution,  *!to  refuse  to  ackhowLpclge  a  slave-holding  minis- 
ter to  be  a  Christian  minister,  by  stt^ig  under  his  [A*cKcbtng,  knowing  him  to 
be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  slave  owning."  Again,  in  1842,  the  church  passed  the 
followino: :  **  Whereas,  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  churches  of  our  land 
are  many  of  them,  partakers  of  the  guilt  of  slavery,  either  by  holding  slaves, 
or  by  apologizing  for  the  wicked  system ;  and  whereas  the  GosjkjI  requires 
us  to  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness ;  Be  it  therefore 
resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  church,  in  giving  invitations  to  members 
of  evangelical  churches  to  commune  with  us,  to  except  all  such  as  are  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  slavery  as  specified  in  the  above  preamble."  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  church  very  early  took  advanced  ground  regarding  the  great  national  evil 
of  human  slavery. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  and  Parish  presents  the  following  history 
since  1867 :  In  May,  1867,  the  two  churches  and  societies  effected  a  union, 
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after  a  separation  of  more  than  forty-sovcn  j'eara,  upon  tho  following  basis : 
** That  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  the  Evangelical  Congregational 
Church  in  Gardner,  unite  and  become  consolidated  in  one  church,  adopting  tho 
articles  of  faith  and  the  covenant  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  name  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Gardner,  and  be  connected  with  the  First 
Parish  in  said  Gardner.** 

The  united  churches  occupied,  as  a  place  of  worship,  the  church  ediBce 
erected  by  the  Evangelical  Society  in  1856,  until  July  IG,  1870,  when  the  new 
church  built  upon  the  site  of  the  first  meoting-house,  was  dedicated. 

This  house  is  a  substantial  structure,  built  of  brick,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  six  hundred,  with  lecture-room,  infant  class- 
room and  library,  parlor,  dining-room  and  all  modern  church  appurtenances. 

The  Baptist  Society  and  Church  was  formed  Jan.  30,  1828.  In  1833,  it 
erected  a  house  of  worship  in  the  south  village,  which  it  continued  to  occupy 
till  1872,  when,  larger  accommodations  being  required,  tho  house  was  enlarged 
by  an  addition  of  fifteen  feet  to  its  length,  the  walls  frescoed,  new  pews 
replacing  the  old  ones,  a  new. spire  erected,  and  a  fine  tower  clock  supplied, 
all  at  an  expense  of  about  $7,500. 

The  church  in  connection  with  this  society  was  organized  Nov.  15,  1830, 
with  a  membership  of  twenty-three.  This  church  and  society  has  always  been 
aggressive  and  i)rosperous,  performing  a  useful  work  in  town. 

The  Catholics  of  Gardner  were  first  temporarily  organized  in  18C3.  In  1873, 
a  site  for  a  new  church  edifice  was  purchnsed  on  Cross  Street,  and  the  house 
completed  December,  1874,  at  a  total  cost  of  $26,000 ;  it  will  seat  seven  hun- 
dred. This  is  a  large  and  growing  church,  having  in  it  the  elements  of  great 
prosperity. 

The  Universalist  church  and  society  was  organized  June  4,  1864.  For  a  few 
years  worship  was  conducted  in  the  town  hall.  Aftei'wards  the  society  pur- 
chased the  house  of  the  first  parish,  which  they  repaired  and  used  for  several 
years,  till  the  erection  of  their  new  church  on  Cross  Street,  upon  land  given 
them  by  Mr.  "William  S.  Lynde.  This  new  edifice  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1874,  and  was  dedicated  May  26th,  of  the  same  j'ear.  This  church  is  a 
neat  and  commodious  structure,  beautifully  located,  and  the  society  is  in  a 
generally  flourishing  condition. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed  in  1869.  In  1870  a  chapel 
was  erected  in  the  west  village,  upon  land  donated  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Graham. 
This  chapel  was  dedicated  Sept.  14,  1870,  and  continued  to  accommodata  the 
church  until  Aug.  9,  1877,  when  tho  present  edifice  erected  upon  land  on 
Chestnut  Street,  donated  by  Mr.  John  A.  Dunn,  was  dedicated.  This  church 
has  a  light  and  pleasant  audience  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  six  hundred, 
and  with  its  lecture  room  and  other  accommodations  is  a  very  conv^ient  and 
attractive  church  edifice.  Its  cost  is  $13,000,  including  tower  clock  and 
organ.  * 
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Although  Oardner  cannot  boast  of  having  given  birth  to  sons  and  daughters 
of  national  reputation  and  world-wide  fame,  she  yet  feels  honored  in  her 
children,  who  have  represented  her  in  the  less  conspicuous  positions  of  human 
enterprise  and  achicveraent.  From  the  commencement  of  her  existence  she 
has  been  fortunate  in  her  possession  of  men  of  sterling  worth  and  feoriess 
enterprise,  whoso  perseverance  has  given  lasting  prosperity  to  the  town. 

Among  men  of  public  note  may  bo  named  Gen.  Moses  Wood,  who  was  bom 
in  Gardner,  April  2,  1803,  and  died  in  Fitchburg,  May  8,  18G9.  Mr.  Wood 
began  business  as  a  merchant  in  this  town  in  1827,  which  he  successfully 
prosecuted  till  1834,  when  he  removed  to  Providence,  B.  I.  Here  he  became 
A  leading  director  in  the  Arcade  Bank.  In  1838  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  elected  him  brigadier-general  of  militia  of  Providence  County. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  first  president  of  Rollstono  Bank,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
He  was  also  a  director  in  the  old  Fitchburg  Bank.  After  removing  to  Fitch- 
burg, he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  for'  the 
nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President.  In  1851-52  he  represented  this 
senatorial  district  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  with  marked  ability.  Ho  was 
also  president  of  the  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society  for  several  years. 
His  character  was  marked  by  unflinching  honesty  and  uncommon  courtly. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  and  commanding  ability,  and  died  greatly  honored  and 
esteemed  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

Conspicuous  among  the  leading  business  men  of  the  town  for  many  years  is 
the  name  of  Mr.  Levi  Hey  wood.  Mr.  Heywood  was  born  in  Gardner,  Dec. 
10,  1800,  and  received  in  early  life  only  that  degree  of  education  which  could 
be  derived  from  the  common  schools  of  this  town,  with  a  few  terms  at  the 
academy  in  New  Salem.  For  a  time  be  taught  school.  Afterwards  he  went 
into  business  as  a  stone-worker  and  contractor.  He  then  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile life  for  a  few  years,  after  which  he  entered  into  the  chair  business,  in  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  engaged  with  various  partner.^  in  this  town  and  in 
Boston.  The  town  is  greatly  indebted  to  Jklr.  Heywood  for  the  persevering 
interest  he  manifested  in  securing  the  location  of  the  Vermont  and  jSilassaehu- 
sctts  Railroad  through  this  town,  in  the  face  of  great  opposition ;  also  that  of 
the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad,  both  of  which  are  now  of  such 
immense  importance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  In  all  that  concerns  the 
material  growth  of  the  town  and  its  permanent  prosperity,  Mr.  Heywood  has 
alwas  borne  a  prominent  and  highly  important  part. 

Gardner  has  several  graduates  of  our  various  New  England  colleges,  who 
successfully  represent  her  in  all  the  learocd  professions,  whose  names,  though 
worthy,  our  present  limits  furbitl  us  to  mention,  among  whom,  however,  is 
Pr.  Nathan  S.  Lincoln,  now  a  distinguished  physician  of  Washington,  t),  C. 

The  reader  who  desires  further  acquaintance  with  this  town  is  referred  to 
Herrick's  History  of  Gardner,  pp.  535,  1878,  for  many  particulars  that  ai?e 
oeeessarily  excluded  from  a  sketch  of  this  description. 
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This  town  is  situated  eight  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  Its  northern  boundaries  are  the 
towns  of  Shrewsbury  and  Westborough  ;  its  eastern,  Wcstbo rough  and  Upton ; 
its  southern,  Xorthbridge  and  Sutton  ;  its  western,  Sutton  and  Millbury*. 

The  physical  features  of  the  town  are  varied,  and  exceedingly  picturesque. 
Lying  largely  at  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  thcQuinsigamond  and  the  Black- 
^stone,  with  their  intervales  threaded  with  streams  and  flanked  ,by  the  lesser 
hills ;  having  a  broad  and  multiform  horizon,  which  stretches  away  northward 
till  it  embraces  the  Wachusett,  and  even,  in  the  blue  distance,  the  Monadnock 
Mountains ;  eastward  to  the  nearer  towns  of  Middlesex ;  south  to  the  towns  of 
.Northbridge,  Uxbridge  and  the  lower  region  of  the  Blackstone  Valley ;'  while 
the  western  landscape  is  made  up  of  the  valley  of  the  Quinsigamond  Lake, 
portions  of  Worcester,  and,  on  the  outer  rim,  the  Leicester  hills,  —  surround- 
ings such  as  these  give  more  than  ordinary  attractiveness  to  the  general  view. 

The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Quinsigamond^  also  called  the  Little  Blackstone,  and 
the  Blackstone.  The  former  enters  the  town  at  its  north-western  comer,  takes 
a  southerly  course,  and  joins  the  Blackstone  about  two  miles  from  the  south 
line  of  the  town.  The  latter  enters  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  town,  and, 
after  a  generally  eastern  but  very  crooked  course,  having  received  ,the  waters 
of  the  Quinsigamond,  flows  south  into  Northbridge.  There  are  several  small 
streams  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  As^- 
bet,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  and  after  a  short, 
Qortbedy  coui-se,  entering  Westborough,  at  last  empties  into  the  Merrimac; 

•  The  oathor  gmtefhlly  Acknowledges  the  Taloablo  assiuanoe  he  lutM  recchred  tnm  Heniy  F.  Wlag^  £14^ 
a  gentleman  wcU  rcxvcd  in  the  history  of  this,  his  nattYV  town. 
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the  other  is  the  (}eorge  or  Miscoo  Brook,  which  rises  ia  the  easterly  p:irt  of  the 
towD,  and,  flowing  south,  enters  Upton  nt  its  north-west  comer,  to  lose  itself 
in  Karraganset  Bay.  The  principal  ponds  are  Flint's  and  Ooddard  d,  oa  the 
Quinsigamond,  and  Silver  Lake,  on  the  Miscoe.  Three  prominent  dcYatioos 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  known  as  Keilh,  Brigfaam  and  Chestuok 
hills.    From  these  points  there  is  a  very  broad  and  charming  outlook. 

The  growth  of  wood  embraces  the  oak  of  several  varieties,  walnut,  butter- 
nut, chestnut,  white  and  pitch  pine,  black  xmd  white  ash,  birch  and  button  wood. 

The  land  is  generally  strong,  of  a  clayey  loam,  with  u  few  sections  of  a 
lighter  and  gravely  soil.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  stiiple  grains,  roots  and 
grasses.  Extensive  raeadow*lauds  border  the  different  streams,  the  wholo  lying 
upom  a  foundation  of  granite,  quartzite  and  gneiss.  The  last  nanuxl  is  the  aaost 
general,  it  has  a  free  cleavage,  and  is  used  for  undcrpiuuiug,  doorsteps  and 
posts ;  no  extensive  quarries,  however,  have  been  opened.  Th'is  territory  has 
a  diameter  nortii  and  south  of  five  miles,  and  east  and  west  of  four. 

The  territory  thus  designated  has  an  early  record  of  deep  historic  interest. 
It  was  one  of  the  Indian  rcscrvatious  set  apart  for  the  Christian  or  praying 
Indians  by  the  Provincial  Government,  upon  the  petition  of  Sev.  John  Eliot. 
The  grant  was  made  Alay  15,  1654,  in  the  following  terms:  —  ^Liberty  is 
granted  to  the  Indians  of  Ilassanamisco,*  being  about  16  miles  west  of  Sud- 
bury to  make  a.town  thus,  provided  it  does  not  prejudice  any  former  grant, 
nor  that  they  shdl  dispose  of  it  without  leave  first  had  and  obtained  from  this 
Court.'' t  In  October,  1659,  Eliot  petitions  the  Court  to  have  this  plot  laid 
out.  ^  My  request  is  that  Mr.  Dauforth  muy  have  power  to  lay  out  and  bound 
fiassanamcsitt."  ^  When  the  township  of  Sutton  was  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
it  embraced  this  reservation,  which  the  General  Court  excluded  from  that  ^eed 
of  purchase,  —  ^  reserving  the  Indian  property  of  Hussanamisco."  §  These 
Hassanamesitt  or  Hassanamisco  Indians  were  a  branch  of  the  Nipmuck  or 
Kipnet  Indians.  The  territory  of  the  tribe  was  originally  very  extensive, 
stretching  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Connecticut  rivers.  Maj/Daniel  Goukin, 
then  general  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  under  the  Colonial  Government, 
visiting  the  different  towns  of  the  praying  Indians  with  Eliot,  describes  this 
plantation  in  the  following  manner :  — 

**  Hassanamesitt,  which  means  a  '  place  of  small  stones '  lieth  about  38  miles  from 
Boston,  west  souther!}' ;  and  is  about  2  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nipmuck  (Black* 
stone)  Biver,  and  near. unto  the  old  road  to  Connecticut.  The  dimensioas  of  this  town 
are  about  4  miles  square,  and  so  about  8,000  acres  of  land.  This  village  is  not  inferior 
to  any  of  thelnclian  plantations  for  rich  land  and  plenty  of  meadow,  being  well  tim- 
bered and  watered.  It  produccth  plenty  of  cforn,  grain  and  fruit.  It  is  an  apt  place 
for  the  keeping  of  cattle  and  swine ;  in  T<rhich  respect  this  people  are  the  best  stored  of 
any  Indian  town  of  their  size."  I 

•  Hassanamesitt  was  the  earlier  title.  t  Records  of  Mass.,  III.,  p.  48. 

t  Archires  of  Mau.,  Vol.  30.        •  }  History  of  Sattoa,  p.  10. 

I  Mass.  Hist.  CoH.,  I.,  p.  184, 1st  Series. 
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This  plantation  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New 
Englaiid  from  the  fact  that  here  Eliot  organized  the  second  of  his  Christian 
churches  among  the  Indians  of  the  Bay.  This  organization  was  effected,  cillicr 
by  Eliot  himself  or. through  some  under  his  direction,  Sept.  23,  1<J71.  The 
church',  though  small,  was  marked  for  its  efficiency  and  missionary  spirits  It 
embraced  amon^]"  its  male  members  the  ruler  and  chief  men  of  the  village. 
The  brother  of  the  ruler  was  its  teacher.  One-fiflh  of  its  members  were 
engaged  as  teachers  and  preachers  in  several  of  the  surrounding  Indian  towns. 
One  of  its  members,  Qnamapohit,  whoso  English  name  was  James,  James 

the  Printer,  anil  finally  Jiimcs  Printer,  was  one  of  Eliot's  chief  assistants  in 

*  .  •  •  •• 

setting  up  the  type  of  the  famous  Indian  Bilile.  Having  been  educated  in  the 
school  at  Cambridge  and  ap[)renticed  to  Samuel  Greene  to  learn  the  prititer's 
trade,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  pressmen  in  the  publication  of  that  great 
work.  Eliot,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  of  London,  1682,  gives 
him  honorable  mention.  In  1709,  he  and  a  son  of  Samuel  Greene  printed  an 
edition  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Indian  and  English  tongues.*  Some  of  bis 
descendants  were  parties  to  the  deed  of  transfer  of  the  plantation  of  Hassaoa- 
mi^co  to  the  English  proprietors!  James  Printer  was  himself  at  one  tiuie  tbe 
teacher  of  the  church  referred  to.  During  the  progress  of  King  Pbilip*8  tviar, 
this  Indian  church  and  town  suiTcred  severely  ;  the  people  were  cither  killed, 
captured  or  scattered  so  that  the  town  aud  the  church  were  nearly  extin- 
guished. So  disastrous,  indeed,  was  that  war  that  in  1G98  the  commissioners 
reported  but  **  205  Indians  in  all  MasSi  proper."  f 

Still,  the  Hassanamcsitts  held  their  reservation  according  to  its  origiiial 
grant  for  about  seventy  years.  At  tbat  time  the  Provincial  Court  was 
petitioned  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  by  nine  English  families  who  hacl'nt 
different  times  contracted  with  the  Indians  for  farms,  and  by  forty  proprietors 
who  desired  to  purchase  the  plautation,  for  authority  to  have  the  transfer 
made,  and  that  good  and  lawful  titles  may  be  given  and  received.  The 
petition  was  granted.  In  the  deed  of  purchase  the  township  is  called  ^IIass9Q- 
amisco,  in  the  County  of  SuiTolk,  within  His  Majesties  Province  of  the  Maissa* 
chuselts  Bay,  in  New  England."  The  number  of  acixjs  sold  by  the  Indians  was 
7,500,  reserving  out  of  the  original  grant  of  8,000  acres  what  bad  been  privately 
contracted  for  by  the  nine  English  families,  thus  sanctioning  their  purchases; 
also  the  farms  already  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  "together  with  one 
hundred  acres  more  of  land  there,  to  be  the  present  Indian  Proprietors^  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever."  The  purchase-money  was  **  Two  Thousand  and 
Five  Hundred  Pounds."  This  sum  was  "to  be  deposited  in  tbe  bands  of 
Trustees  appointed  and  impowered  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  to  receive 
and  lett  out  the  same  at  interest  on  good  and  sufficient  security."  Tbe  interest 
accruing  therefrom  was  to  be  paid  "  tbe  said  Indian  Proprietors  as  tbe  Coort 
shall  from  time  to  time  order  and  direct;  together  with  sundry  immunities  and 

•TboiDM'BliL  Printing  io  America,  L,  pp.  W-SS^  f  N.  B.  Mcmoriil»  p.  m  .  - 
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enfraiichisenieDtg  respecting  the  settlement  and  support  of  the  mintstrjr  and 
school  as  in  and  by  the  Eeeords  of  said  Court  doth  and  may  appear.''  Tbero 
were  eight  grantors  to  (his  deed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the  tirst  of  wbom 
was  Ami  Printer,  a  descendant  of  the  James  Printer  already  referred  to. 

The  forty  proprietors  represented  the  towns  of  Boston,  Marlborough, 
C(Hicordt  Stow,  Wenbam,  Sudbury,  Hopkmton,  Lancaster,  Ipswich,  Shrews- 
bury and  Hossanamisco. 

This  deed  was  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Indians  at  Hassanamisco, 
March  20,  1727-8 ;  but,  as  one  of  the  Indians  was  then  living  at  Wood;$tock, 
Conn.,  his  signature  was  not  obtained  till  April  9,  1728,  at  which  date  the 
transaction  was  completed.* 

The  first  record  in  the  Proprietors'  Book  is  that  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
support  of  the  church  and  the  school.  This  requires  **That  within  y*  space  of 
three  years,  they  build  and  finish  a  meeting  hous  for  y*  publick  worship  of  GoiU 
and  build  a  school  hous  for  y*  instruction  as  well  of  y*  Indians  as  English 
children,  and  settle  a  learned  Orthodox  Minister  to  preach  y*  Gospel  to  thorn : 
and  constantly  maintain  and  duly  support  a  Minister  and  Schoolmaster  among 
them;  and  y*  all  y*  above  articles  shall  be  without  charge  to  y^  Indian 
nalives.^t  The  nine  English  families  were  required  to  be:ir  *^  one  equal  part  of 
four  fifth  parts  "  of  the  expense  incurred  iu  carrying  out  the  foregoing  regula- 
tions. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  called  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  above 
requirements  and  for  any  other  necessary  business,  was  held  at  Marlborough, 
at  the  house  of  Jonathan  How,  April  9,  1728  ;  Edward  Goddurd,  moderator, 
Jonathan  Bice,  clerk.  |  At  this  meeting  arrangements  were  made  for  a  general 
survey  of  the  land ;  to  fix  the  centre  of  the  to>vn ;  to  locate  the  site  for  the. 
meeting-house ;  to  set  aside  four  acres  of  land  near  the  meeting-house  for  a 
burying-place  and  training-field ;  to  place  the  school-house  upon  some  part  of 
this  four  acres ;  to  lay  out  and  plan  for  the  choice  of  lots  by  each  proprietor ; 
and  to  provide  funds  for  the  future  expenses  of  the  proprietary. 

ThQ  next  meeting  was  hold  April  19,  at  ILissuuamisco,  at  the  house  of 
Nehemiah  How,  at  which  time,  among  other  transactions,  the  centre  of  the 
town  Was  fixed,  but,  the  site  not  being  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house, ^*a  spot  of  ground  lying  westerly  therefrom  upon  the  northerly  end  of 
a  hill  called  by  y^  Indians  Assawossachasuck,"  was  viewed,  near  which  s[)ot 
they  decided  to  erect  the  meeting-house,  and  around  it  gradually  sprang  up  the 
religious,  educational  and  business  interests  at  the  centre  (»f  the  town.§ 

The  plantation  thus  begun  continued  nn  unincorporated  settlement  for  eight 
yeacs.     Within  those  years,   however,   the   foundations  of  the  subsequent 
religious, -educational  and  mannfauturing  interests  of  the  community  were  laid. 
The  meeting-house  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  used,  for  religious  .services.^ 
and  town  meetings  in  the  winter  of  1730,  or  the  early  spring  of  1731.     The 

*  Pioprietort'  Records,  Wliite's  copy,  pp.  14fMi.      t  Ibia.,  p.  1.      I  IbicL,  p.  5.      i  Ibid.,  pp.  &-7. 
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school-bouse  was  erected  and  occupied  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year; 
appropriations  for  the  building  of  both  were  often  made  at  the  same  pul^li,c 
meeliug  of  the  proprietors.  Mill-privileges  were  voted,  and,  with  lands 
sufficient  for  the  pur[)qse,  appropriated  to  parties  for  the  erection  of  «aw  and 
grist  mills,  July  9,  1728.  .  Highways  were  opened  and  maintained,  bridges 
construqted  and  kept  in  order,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  infant  colony 
well  established.  Its  pioneers  were  men  of  character,  of  standing,  of  enter- 
prise, useid  to  toil  and  prepared  for  disappointment.  With  a  wise  forecast, 
they  early  sought  a  more  effective  and  permanent  organization  for  the  planta- 
tion. Within  four  years  of  their  origuial  purchase  they  were  discussing  t,be 
advisability  of  petitioning  the  General  Court  to  be  constituted  a  separate  town; 
and  in  January,  1733-4,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  apply  to  the  General  Court 
for  that  end.  The  application  was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and  confirmed 
by  the  governor,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1735  the  plantation  of  Hassanamisco 
became  a  distinct  town,  under  the  name  of  ^'Grafton.**  The  enabling  and  .. 
confirming  acts  are  as  follows :  — 

ACT  OP  IXCORPOBATIOK. 

**In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  17,1735. —  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Thomas 
Pratt,  one  of  }  •  prizablc  inhabitants  of  tbe  new  town  lately  made  at  y*  Plantation  called 
Hassanamisco,  in  y*  county  of  AVorcestor,  be  and  hereby  is  fully  anthorized  and 
impowercd  to  asscmhle  the  Freeholders  and  other  qualified  voaters  to  make  a  choice  of 
Town  Officers  to  stand  until  the  anniversary  meeting  in  March  next.* 

"J.  QciKOT,  Speaker  J* 

Being  sent  up  for  concurrence,  the  act  receired  the  endorsement  of  this* 
Governor  and  Council  as  follows : 

^^  Ordered^  That  the  plantation  at  HassanamiseOf  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  as  the 
same  is  hereafter  hounded  and  dcscrihed,  be  and  hereby  is  set  oft  and  constituted  a 
separate  and  distinct  township  by  the  name  of  Graflon.f 

"  In  Council,  April  18,  1735. 

**J.  Belcher,  OovemorJ* 

The  origin  of  the  new  name  given  the  town  is.somewhat  obscure.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  incorporating  acts,  as  they  passed  the  Legislature,  the  namss 
of  the  towns  were  frequently  omitted,  to  be  supplied  afterward  by  the  governor 
or  council.  This  was  the  fact  in  this  instance.  It  is  probable,  however*^ 
suggests  Mr.  Howe  in  his  address,  that  the  town  is  *^  indebted  to  Governor 
Belcher  for  its  name.  Charles  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  a  grandson  of  Charles  II.,"{  being  distinguished  in  bis  day*  *. 
and  probably  having  in  some  way  interesti^  himself  for  the  Colony^  was 
oomplimented  in  this  manner. 

*  Town  Kecords,  I.,  p.  1.  '  f  Acts  snd  Besslrct^  17a&r 

t  Historical  Oration,  BoT.  £•  F- Howc^  1376^  F*  81* 
•7 
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Iq  tho  act  of  incorporntton  similar  advanhigcs  were  reserved  for  tho  Indians, 
respecting  church  and  school  privileges  frco  of  cost,  as  held  in  tho  original 
purchase  by  the  proprietors.  These  obligations  \rere  given  up  by  tho 
proprietorst  and  nominally  assumed  by  tlie  town  Jan..  23,  1738-9.^  The 
securities,  however,  which  legally  held .  the  town  to  this  contract,  were 
not  given  till  1773,  or  thirty-five  }'ears  after  tho  obligations  wero  assumed.f 
May  19,  1735,  a  meeting  of  the  properly  qualified  persons  was  called, 
and  tho  town  organization  was  completed  by  the  choice  of  tho  appropriate 
officers.  The  moderator  was  Thomas  Pratt,  whose  name  ap|)cars  in  the 
enabling  act,  the  clerk  Nehemiah  How.f  For  some  years  the  town  decided, 
either  by  passing  over  the  article  or  by  voting  in  the  negative,  not  to  bo 
represented  in  the  General  Court,  and  the  business  the  town  had  to  transact 
with  the  court  was  done  by  special  committees^  Tho  annals  of  tho  town  for 
the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  date  of  incorporation  offer  littlo  for  the 
historian  beyond  tho  gradual  growth  of  its  material  intei*ests,  tho  development 
of  manufactures,  improvements  on  the  farms  and  dwelling-houses,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  school  facilities  adapted  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  a 
general  prosperity.  This  quiet  advance  was  internipted  by  the  French,  or 
Queen  Anne's  war.  The  town  responded  to  calls  for  troops,  and  was  repre- 
sented in  some  of  the  severest  campaigns  during  that  strugglo  on  our 
northern  border.  In  New  York,  Vermont  and  Canada  the  men  of  tho  town 
fought  and  fell.  They  wero  in  the  long  and  fearful  marches  through  tho 
northern  wilderness,  so  that  out  of  a  population  that  did  not  exceed  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  one-ninth  fell  either  in  battle  or  from  diseaso  ineurred 
during  tho  nine  years'  struggle.  §  Tho  touching  brevity  of  a  diary  kept  during 
those  years  in  marking  the  death  of  a  relative  who  was  in  tho  army,  illustrates 
the  nature  of  tho  trials  then  endured.  ''October  y*  24,  1759,  then  Ebcnczer 
Wheeler  Junr.  was  left  to  die  on  a  mountain  large  and  high.''  Q  * 
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Scarcely  recovered. from  the  shock  to  its  social  and  material  interests  of  the 
war  of  1753-62,  the  town  was  called  to  enter  npon  the  sevei-cr  one  6f  thd 

*  Town  Records,  I.,  p.  52.  t  Ibid.,  IL,  pp.  21G,  217.  t  Ibid.,  L,  pp.  l^fL 

t  M!r.  Brigluim'e  Address,  p.  17.       |  Old  MSS.  iu  possession  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Wheeler. 
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_  « 

» 

Revolution.  The  firj?t  prcmonitioil  of  the  approaching'  contest  appeijirs  in'fho 
hearty  endorsement  by  the  town*  of  the  Boston  circular  touching  tho  encour- 
agement of  home  manufactures,  Dec.  28,  1767.* 

In  January,  1774,  the  action  of  Boston,  and  the  towns  of  the  Colony  gener- 
ally, upon  tho  tea  question,  was  heartily  indorsed,  and  the  town  'clerk  was 
ordered  to  forward  a  copy  of  tho  pi'oceedings  to  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence for  Boston.  In  September  of  this  year  Cupt.  John  Gdulding  was  cbolen 
delegate  to  represent  the  town  at  tho  Concord  Convention ;  money  was  voted 
to  purchase  a  field-piece  and  ammunition ;  a  captain  of  the  gun  was  chosen 
and  provision  was  made  for  soldiers  that  might  bo  called  out.  A  little  later 
tho  town  ordered  its  assessors.  In  agreement  with  (ho  request  of  tho  Pro^inbi&l 
Congress,  not  to  pay  over  any  assessments  to  the  crown.  Bags  were  carefiilly 
preserved  for  the  manufhcture  of  paper.  Meetings  were  being  constantly 
called  to  help  provide  for  the  present  and  tho  ptospcctivo  omergencics  of  the 
country.  The  public  act,  bowever,  which  practically  severed  tho  connection 
of  the  town  with  tho  British  crown  was  consummated  May  22,  1775,  when  tho 
first  town  meeting  was  warned  under  tho  authority  of  tho  Continental  Con- 
grdss.  Fr6m  that  time  all  provincial  taxes  were  paid  to  tho  order  of  Congress. 
The  most  active  measures;  were  taken  to  furnish  men,  materials  and  moneys  to 
carry  t)n  tho  war.  Committees  for  enlistment,  correspondence,  and  for  the 
public  safety,  which  latter  meant  looking  up  tho  Tories,  were  formed  and  kept 
in  energetic  exercise.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  tho  firing  upon  Concord 
Plains,  a  company  from  the  town,  and  under  the  command  of  a  townsnian, 
was  marching  for  Cambridge.  So  earnest  was  tho  response  that  the  minister 
of  the  town,  Kcv.  Daniel  Grosvenor,  enlisted  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
company.  Drafts  of  men,  money  and  supplies  were  frequent,  and  were  alii^ays 
honored.  October,  1779,  the  town  voted  £4,000,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
war.  A 'year  later,  6,030  pounds  of  beef  were  sent  to  head-quarters,  at  a  cost 
in  the  then  depreciated  currency  of  £9,670,  being  the  quota  at  that  time  from 
the  town.  At  this  date  £15  was  the  pay  for  a  day's  labor,  and  £150  the 
month's  salary  of  a  school-teacher.  It^  is  not  possible  to  givo  accunitely  the 
tot:il  of  men,  money  and  supplies  which  llic  ^own  furnished  during  the  long 
and  sanguinary  struggle  for  independence.  Men  from  Grafton  was.  scattered 
among  regiments  raised  in  other  sections  of  the  country  ;  companies  officered  by 
Grafton  citizens  embraced  men  from  other  towns  ;  to  sift  carefully  these  facts  so 
as  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon  them  is  hardly  possible.  Roughly  summing  up 
the  enlistments  during  this  prolonged  contest,  however,  thero  wero  found  to  be 
four  or  more  companies  recruited  wholly'  or  in  part  from  the  town,  together  with 
contributions  of  clothing,  breadstuffs  aud  money,  the  aggreg:ite  of  which  caiinot 
be  given  ;  and  this  with  a  population  of  but  little  more  than  eight  buiidred  and 
fifty  souls. 

In  1780,  the  town,  after  long  and  earnest  discussion,  adopted  the  Constitntion 

*  Town  RecohU,  IL,  p.  106. 
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and  Bill  of  Sights  for  tho  new  government  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  io  the 
autnmn  of  tho  same  year  cast  its  tirat  vote  for  John  Hancock,  governor,  under 
that  Constitution.  Tho  first  i*eprcscntativcs  sent  to  the  Goncral  Court  under 
the  new  regime  were  instructed  with  careful  minuteness,  and  enjoined  at  their 
political  peril  not  to  disoticy  orders.  The  annexed  extract  is  a  specimen  of 
such  instructions ;  they  wcro  given  to  th6  one  who  represented  the  town  in 
1783 :— 

^^  Sib  : — Ton  are  hereby  instracted  as  follows,  viz,  First,  that  yon  shall  not  on  any 
consideration  give  your  assent  or  consent  to  any  act  that  shall  give  the  most  trifling 
com|)ensaiion  or  restitution  to  those  styled  Loialcst,  adhering  to  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain,  or  that  shall  (Krinit  them  ever  to  return  to  live  in  this  State.  That  you  shall  not 
give  your  assent  or  consent  to  any  officer  or  soldier  for  any  pay  any  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing  to  contract.  And  that  3'ou  will  obej*  such  and  such  instructions  as  said  town  shaU 
see  cause  to  give  you  from  time  to  time.  Voted,  That  j*  town  further  instruct  said 
ttepresentative  that  he  constantly  attend  said  Court  while  sitting."  * 

Instructions  similar  to  this  for  vigor  and  terseness  were  frequent.  The 
commercial  results  of  tho  Revolutionary  war  upon  tho  town  were  very  depress- 
ing. With  a  depreciated  currency,  ouo  dollar  of  which  rated  at  onc-sixtjeth 
of  a  hard  dollar;  with  busioess  universally  at  a  low  cbh;  with  so  largo  a  deple- 
tion of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  country  through  war;  with  no  inconsider- 
able dissatisfaction  among  many  of  tho  people  at  the  results  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  not  strange  that  there  was  a  period  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
war  when  tho  town  sulTcrcd  iu  all  her  general  interests.  A  heavy  war  debt 
made  necessary  heavy  taxes;  this  produced,  in  some,  dissensions  and. disloyal 
cdnduct.  The  famous  but  short-lived  Shays  Rebellion  was  an  outgrowth  pf 
this  state  of  things.  Some  of  tho  friends  of  that  rebellion  were  citizens  of  the 
town.  Vet  in  a  comparatively  few  years  business  began  to  revive ;  more  acres 
were  cultivated ;  manufactures  started  up  with  new  vigor,  and  the  aid  pros* 
perity  gradually  came  back.  In  December,  1788,  the  town  cast  its  voto  for 
representative  to  the  first  Congress  under  tho  Constitution,  and  for  Presidential 
electors. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  gives  but  little  of  historic  moment. 
The  war  of  1812  made  its  drafts  upon  the  town  militia,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1807  bounties-were  voted  lor  volunteers  to  meet  the  town's  quota  under  the 
call  of  the  President  for  troops.  There  was  a  vigorous  and  enlarged  prosecu- 
tion of  the  various  manufactures  throughout  the  town  during  these  twenty-five 
years,  and  such  as  placed  it  among  the  first  towns  iu  the  county,  especially  in 
the  leather  and  shoe  productions.  From  1825  to  1850,  the  height  of  the  mc^n- 
ufiicturing  interest  was  reached.  In  1831,  the  first  map  of  the  town  was  pub- 
lished, from  actual  survey  aiKJ  drafting,  by  Charles  Brigham,  Esq.  This  map 
18  now  somewhat  rare,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  that  has  been  pub- 
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lished.  Ill  1833,  the  town  ioaugurated  the  custom,  which  has  held  ever  since, 
of  ringing  the  bells  at  noon*  and  at  nine  p.  m.  The  present  system  of  taking 
care  of  the  poor  cif  the  town  was  introduced  in  1834, .when  a  farm  was  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose.  This  was  located  upon  Brigham  Hill,  a  Ijltle  west  of 
the  country-scat  of  the  lion.  William  Brigham.  The  farm  was  sold  after  a 
few  years  for  $1,500,  but  the  system  was  continued,  and  the  present  town 
farm  was  bought  Sept.  7,  1848,  for  $4,000.  This  farm  contains  about  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  acres,  and  is  situated  upon  the  Worcester  road,  near  t^e 
bounds  of  Millhury  and  Grafton. 

The  leading  event  of  1835  was  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  town,  when 
an  historical  oration,  embracing  the  history  of  the  place  for  that  time,  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  William  Brigham.  The  address  is  an  able  and  careful:!^ 
prepared  one,  and  is  authority  for  the  period  which  it  covers. 

From  1839  to  1850,  some  very  important  movements  in  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  town  occurred,  and  such  as  largely  jniluenccd  in  the  adop- 
tion of  its  present  genend  school  system.  In  sympathy  with  these  intel- 
lectual advantages  were  those  pioneers. of  t|ie  cxistiug  "Free  Publio  Library,** 
the  "Lyceum,"  established  Oct.  22,  1846,  and  the  '•  Agricultural  Library ,*• 
organized  Septemlier,  1857.  These  libraries  were  sulisequently  itransferred, 
by  vote  of  their  stockholders,  to  the  public  library.  During  the  years  1843 
knd  1844  the  beautiful  park  at  the  centre  of  the  town  was  graded,  fenced 
and  planted  with  trees.  The  whole  work  was  the.  result  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  successful  completion  of  which  was  largely  due  to. the  efforts  of 
one  of  the  energetic  citizens  of  the  town,  Calvin  Forbush.  The  park 
itself  is  situated  near  the  centrq  of  the  original  grant  of  four  acres  for  tl(ie 
erection  of  a  meeting-house,  &Cm  and  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Indian 
**  Assawossachasuck."  It  is  in  the  general  form  of  an  ellipse,  having  its  greater 
diameter  north  and  south.  Along  this  diameter  runs  the  principal  walk,  with 
stilaller  paths'  entering  at  different  points  on  the  eastern  and  western  fides* 
The  views  from  this  park,  both  north  and  west,  are  among  the  mpst  charm« 
iug  ill  the  town. 

The  present  fire  department  was  organized  in  1852,  by  the  purchase  of  three 
iSre-engincs,  with  apparatus,  and  the  erection  of  three  houses  for  the  use  of  the 
department,  at  a  cost  of  $5,232.  These  engines  are  located  at  Famums- 
ville,  the  Centre,  and  New  England  Village.  In  1855,  the  telegraph  was  iottro- 
duced,  and  two  lines  connect  the  town  with  the  continent  and  t|ie  world. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  ISGl,  Charles  Brigham,  Esq.,  introduced  a 
motion  looking  to  the  estal)lishmcnt  of  a  free  public  library.  The  motion  was 
cordially^  sustained,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  advise  upon  and  propose 
measures  for  carrying  out  the  motion.  Meanwhile  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  every  energy  was  given  to  the  nation's  peril,  and  the  establiahmoDt 
of  the  library  was  deferred  for  a  few  yearn. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  part  which  the  town  took  in  that  memorable 
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struggle  presents  the  following  facts :  On  the  rooming  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1861t  the  lives  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  were  taken,  as  they  were  passing 
through  Baltimore,  on  their  way  to  defend  the  capital  of  tiie  nation  from 
traitors.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  town  hall  was  packed  by 
earnest  men  to  devise  means  for  aiding  the  government  in  this  emergency. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  Hon.  J.  D.  Wheeler,  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  Charles  Brigham,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  preside.  Bev.  W.  * 
G.  Scaudlin*  oficred  prayer.  A  business  committee  was  chosen.  Whilo  out 
to  prepare  their  report,  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  a  soldier  of  the  Bevolution, 
ninety-eight  years  old,  took  a  seat  upon  the  platform,  amid  prolonged  cheers. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  for  substance,  pledged  the  property  and  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  for  the  defence  of  ^  our  country " ;  encouraged  tlie 
organization  and  drilliug  of  a  company  ready  at  the  call  of  the  President ; 
recommended  legal  measures  for  the  appropriation  of  four  thousand  dollars 
towards  such  an  organization;  provided  for  the  enlistment  of  men;  and 
adjourned  for  a  subsequent  meeting  to  legalize  their  action  at  this  improropiu 
rally.  On  the  29th,  that  meeting  was  held.  The  four  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated.  **  Each  member  was  to  receive  one  dollar  a  day  whilo  drilling.'* 
A  company  was  formed,  which  was  scut  to  "Camp  Scott,"  in  Worcester, 
and  was  com^iany  G,  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  IMassachusetls  volunteers,  for 
three  years'  service.  A  committee  of  thirteen  was  chosen  from  different  parts 
of  the  town,  who,  with  the  selectmen,  were  to  superintend  war  matters  during 
the  Bebellion. 

Grafton  furnished  throo  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  for  the  war,  a  surplus 
of  forty-seven  over  and  above  all  demands.  Few  were  commissioned  officers. 
The  whole  amount  raised  and  expeuded  by  the  town  for  war  purposes,  exclu- 
sive of  State  aid,  was  thirty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
twenty-three  cents.  The  aggregate  expended  by  the  town  during  the  war  for 
State  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and  repaid  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  twenty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  amounts,  the  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  raised  one  thousand 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  which  were  expended  for  undev-clothing  and  other 
comforts  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front ;  besides  knitting  and  sending  to  the  sol- 
diers between  two  and  three  hundred  pairs  of  socks.  Many  other  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  citizens  for  the  same  purpose. f 

The  town  was  represented  in  twenty  dificrent  regiments  of  infantry,  the 

r 

fourth  cavalry,  the  third  battalion  of  rifles,  the  first  and  second  heavy  artillery, 
the  veteran  reseiTC  corps,  the  regular  army,  and  the  navy.  Of  the  cutire 
quota  which  the  town  furnished  during  the  Kcbellicm,  more  than  one-sixth  died 
in  tiie  service  of  their  country.  The  memory  of  those  patriot  dead  Inis  been 
appropriately  preserved  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  marble  monument  at  the 

*lfr.  Scandlin  was  elected  chaplaiD  of  t)ic  fifteouth  regiment  Maaft.  vols, 
t  Sohooler'B  UUt.  of  Mass.  iu  the  Civil  War,  II.,  pp.  630-31. 
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norlh-eastcni  corner  of  Ihc  public  park.     It  is  of  Italian  marble,  fbirly  feet  in 

hei<]:ht,  restin<ic  on  a  base  of  jgcmnitc,  and  enclosed  witb  a  sul)stantial  iron  fence 

upoi)  a  granite  curbing.     Uppn  tbc  four  sides  of  tbo  monument,  at  the  base, 

are  the  inscriptions :  — 

•  Erected  dt  tde  Town,  18C7, 

'  TS  MEMORY  OF  OUU  PATRIOT  DeAD. 

"We  died  for  ocr  Country, 
For  Liberty,  Loyalty,  and  Law." 

On  the  four  sides  of  the  die  arc  inscribed  the  names  of  the  fifty-nine  soFdicrs 
of  Grafton,~who  died  in  their  country's  service,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
regiment.  The  die  is  surmounted  with  a  graceful  shaft,  bearing  at  the  top  an 
urn  wreathed  with  the  American  flag.  It  was  designed  by  E.  Boyden  &  Son, 
Worcester,  and  executed  by  Patrick  Xugent  of  thjc  same  city,  at  a  cost  to  the 
town  of  five  thousand  dollars.  On  the  12th  of  October,  18G7,  this  mo)2umont 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  abroad,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The 
weather  was  veiy  unpropitious,  but  the  attendance  was  full  and  enthusiastic. 
Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  present  were  :  Gov.  Bullock  and  'staff,  Maj. 
Gen.  Devens,  Brig.  Gens.  A.  B.  R.  Spraguo  and  A.  A.  GoodcU.  Bev.  W.  G.' 
Scandlin  was  president  of  the  day,  and  Rev.  G.  S.  Ball  of  Upton,  oi-ator. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Gen.  Devens,  first  colonel  of  the  fifteenth  i^egiment, 
company  G  of  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Grafton  men.  In  his 
closing  words  he  said  :  "Xo  nobler  offering  was  ever  made  than  that  which* 
Worcester  County  gave  in  this  regiment ;  and  from  a  careful  examinatibn  of  a 
record  of  all  the  regiments,  tried  by  the  bloody  list  of  tlie  lost  i:i  battle,'  thiar 
fii^teenth  has  the  longest  list  of  fallen  heroes."  Gov.  Bullock  referred  to  the 
historic  fact  that  this  town  w^as  represented  in  the  fifteenth  regiment  in  the 
Continental  army,  and  in  the  fifteenth  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  that  uo' 
other  town  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  late  war  a  larger  proportion  of 
its  treasure  and  its  men.* 

Resuming  the  general  order  of  events,  interrupted  by  the  foi^egoing  sketch 
of  Grafton  in  the  Rebellion,  the  centre  of  the  town  is  found  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  fire.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  11,  18G2,  the  large  building 
known  as  Warren's  Block,  together  with  the  Unitarian  Meeting-House  and 
adj(icent  buildings,  was  completely  destroyed  bj^  fire.  The  town  clerk's  office 
was  in  the  second  story  of  the  block,  and  was  destroyed  with  all  its  contents, 
except  the  records,  which  were  in  the  safe,  and  came  out  uninjured.  For  a' 
little  more  than  one  year,  the  town  transacted  its  business  in  the  basement  of 
the  West  Church,  when  in  January,  1864,  the  present  hall  and  attached  offices 
were  leased  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and  the  town  records  removed  thereto. 
These  public  offices  are  in  Warren's  Brick  Block,  and  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  public  park.     The  town  hall  also  contains  the  Public  Library. 

«  WoroMter  "  Doily  Spy,"  Get  14, 1807. 
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Iq  the  mpnth  of  November,  1866,  Joseph  Lelaod,  Esq.,  a  natiTe  and  cilisQn 
of  the  town,  addressed  a  note  to  the  selectmen,  offering  to  appfopriate  one 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  founding  of  a  ^Freo  Public  Liljraty  and  Reading 
Room,**  if  the  town  would  contribute  an  equal  amount,  so  as  to  place  the 
library  on  a  sure  footing.  The  town  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  complied 
with  its  conditions,  and  the  library  was  opened  for  the  dcliTcry  of  books,  April 
S4,  1867.  This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  trust,  elected 
annually.  It  is  open  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  suitable  ago  to  appro- 
.  ciate  its  advantages.  It  is  kept  up  by  annual  appropriations,  and  contains 
3,691  volumes.    The  total  cost  is  $4,000. 

In  1871,  projects  were  laid  before  the  town  for  uniting  the  Centre  Village 
with  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  at  some  point  near  the  {Mresent  station 
on  that  road,  and  tlie  town  of  Millbury.  These  were  fully  and  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, and  finally  dismissed. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  streets  at  the  centre  of  the  town  were  first 
lighted.  The  enterprise,  originally  and  mainly  a  private  one,  is  known  as  the 
Street-Light  Association. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873,  the  Grafton  Centre  Railroad  was  chartered.  This  is 
a  narrow-gauge,  and  connects  the  centre  with  the  Grafton  Station,  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  The  total  cost  of  its  construction,  including 
road  and  equipment,  was  $43,328.59.  It  was  opened  for  travel,  Aug.  20, 
1874. 

The  Centennial  of  our  national  history  was  observed  July  4,  1876.  An 
appropriation  was  made  for  that  purpose,  and  a  committee,  of  which  Geoige 
K.  Nichols,  Esq.,  was  chairman,  chosen  to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  day. 
Its  chief  features  were  an  oration,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  town,  by  Rev. 
.£.  Frank  Howe,  a  native  of  the  place ;  national  pdes  sung  by  the  Grafton 
Glee  Club ;  music  by  the  Grafton  Cornet  Band ;  a  public  dinner  in  a  mammoth 
Yale  tent  pitched  upon  the  park ;  patriotic  toasts  of  a  general  as  well  as  a 
more  local  interest,  responded  to  b\*  the  town's  invited  guests  and  former:  citi- 
zens of  the  place. 

Since  that  dato«  no  event,  embracing  the  interests  of  the  town,  of  sufficient 
.  imi)ortance  to  have  place  given  it  iii  the  history  has  occurred. 
•  The  present  valuation  of  the  town  is  $1,806,553;  the  population,  4,442; 
number  of  polls,  980.  The  area  is  somewhat  more  than  13, GOO  acres.  This 
increase  of  the  town  plot  over  the  original  purchase  arises  from  the  annexation 
of  a  gore  of  land,  lying  on  the  borders  of  Worcester,  June  14,  1823  ;  a  part  of 
Shrewsbury,  annexed  March  3,  182G ;  and  a  part  of  Sutton,  March  3,  1842. 
The  population,  and  so  the  business  of  the  town,  are  not  collected  iu  one 
village  at. the  centre,  but  scattered  into  four  difTcrent  villages;  viz., the  Centjce, 
or  the  site  of  the  original  settlement ;  New  England  Village,  two  miles  north, 
and  near  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Euilroad  ;  Saundersville,  ]twQ.  miles 
south,  and  lying  on  the  line  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Sailroad ;  Far- 
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nurosvillc,  about  the  sam6  distalico  from  tbc  Centre,  and  a  littlo  less  than  that 
to  the  east  of  Sauudersviile,  also  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad. 

■ 

There  are  four  cemeteries  in  the  town,  located  as  follows:  —  The  ^'Old 
Burying  Ground/'  so  styled,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
Centre  Villairc  is  located,  and  a  little  north  of  west  therefrom.  Iii  this  enclos- 
nre  the  oldest  settlers  are  buried,  among  whom  is  the  mother  of  the  first 
white  child  born  here.  "A  few  years  since,  Capt.  Benjamin  Kingsbury,  in  the 
spirit  of 'Old  Mortality,'  cleared  off  the  old  tombstone,  and  learned  from  its 
inscription '  that  Mrs.  Martha  Willard,  who  was  the  wife  of  IMaj.  Joseph 
Willard,  one  of  the  nine  English  families,  was  mother  of  the  first  white  child 
born  in  town  :  she  died  June  3d,  1794,  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  her  age, 
leaving  12  children,  90  grandchildren,  226  great-grandchildren,  and  53  of  the 
fifth  generation."*  The  Riverside  Cemetery,  a  beautiful  retreat,  located  West 
of  the  Centre  Village,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Quinsigamond,  and  distant  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  New 
England  Village;  and  the  cemetery  at  Farnumsville,  a  short  distance  south  of 
that  village,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Blackstoue.  There  is,  also,  still  extant 
an  old  Indian  buryiug-ground  upon  tho  form  now  owned  by  G.  F.  Joardan. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  —  ORIGINAL  CHURCH  —  BAPTIST  CHURCHES  —  METHOD- 
IST CHURCH  —  CATHOLIC  AND  EPISCOP.VL  CHURCHES  —  EDUCATIONAL  GROWTH 
—  MANUFACTURES  —  COM3IERCIAL  INTERESTS  —  MILLS — PROFESSIONAL  MEN- 
LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS  —  POLITICAL  HISTORY  —  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

The  original  deed  of  purchase  from  the  Indians  required  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house  within  three  years,  and  the  settling  of  a  **  learned  Oilhodoz 
minister."  Within  one  month  from  the  date  of  signing  the  deed  of  purchase, 
the  proprietors  had  laid  out  tho  "  Mceting-IIouse  Lot."  In  November-,  18^, 
the  mccting-housc  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  used  for  prcaching.  .  From 
the  beginning  of  the  plantation,  there  was  evidently  provision  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  no  ecclesiastical  organization  was 
effected,  nor  was  a  minister  settled,  until  1731.  This  first  meeting-house  stood 
a  little  south  of  the  centre  of  the  present  park.  It  was  a  plain  structure  \  in 
its  earlier  form  was  furnished  with  tlie  high-backed,  box-seated  i^ews,  the  b^ 
piilpit  and  sounding-board.  As  the  Indians  were  to  have  preaching  free,  tbey 
were  seated,  after  long  and  repeated  discussions  of.  the  qnestion,  near  the 
entrance-ways.     Subsequently  two  porches  were  added  at  these  eiitnuices,  one 

J        .  '         ...  "      .,« 

*  Hr.  Howe's  Oxatkuii  p.  IS. 
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and  a  half  stories  higb.    Thb  houso  iros  removed,  iu  1832,  a  few  rods  west  of 
its  first  site,  aud  is  now  used  for  stores,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Arcade."* 
The  two  porches  have  been  made  into  a  dwelliug-house,  aud  are  now  at  the 
foot  of  Millbury  Street. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ  was  oiganizcd  Dec.  28,  1731 ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  first  pastor  was  settled.  This  was  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice. 
His  salary  was  £100,  **(is  money  now  passes  from  roan  to  man,"  together  with 
the  use  of  extensive  tillage,  wood  and  meadow-lands.  Mr.  Prentico  was  an 
able  preacher,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  less  rigid  in  bis  methods  of  Christian 
work  than  some  of  his  brethren.  It  is  reported  that  he  invited  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  into  bis  pnlpit,  which  so  displeased  some  of  his  people  as  ultimately 
to  have  resulted  iu  his  dismission.  The  Bible  from  which  bo  read  in  his  pulpit 
had  an  interesting  history.  It  was  a  royal  quarto,  printed  in  1707,  with  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins'  edition  of  the  Psalms  at  the  cud.  Its  covers  were  of  oak, 
one-half  inch  thick,  encased  with  stamped  leather,  and  held  by  laige  embossed 
clasps.  This  Bible  was  origiually  the  property  of  Capt.  Xathaniel  Sarte)!, 
whose  daughter  Sarah  was  the  wife  of  i!ilr.  Prentice.  The  captain  lyas,  once 
cast  away  at  sea ;  this  Bible  was  on  board ;  a  note  of  bis  condition  was  made 
on  its  fly-leaf,  when  he  hastily  wrapped  it  up,  put  it  in  a  barrel,  aud,  having 
headed  it  up  as  well  as  bo  was  able,  threw  it  overboard.  The  barrel  and  book 
were  recovered,  and  upon  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  was  presented  to  her 
as  a  wedding  gift. 

The  next  pastor  was  Aaron  Hutchinson.  He  was  of  large  abilities,  of  unique 
and  somewhat  coarse  characteristics.  Tradition  says  that  so  tenacious  was  his 
memory  that  he  claimed  the  ability  to  rewrite  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
if  it  were  lost. 

Daniel  Grosvenor  was  the  third,  pastor.  He  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the 
first  company  that  left  the  town  for  Cambridge,  April  19, 1775.  The  succeed- 
ing pastors  in  order  of  settlement  are :  John  Miles,  Moses  C.  Searlcs,  John 
Wilde,  Thomas  C.  Biscoe,  John  H.  Windsor.* 

The  present  mceting-bouse  connected  with  this  religions  organization,  now 
known  as  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church,  was  dedicated  Dexj.  4, 1833, 
and  stands  within  a  few  rods  of  the  spot  on  which  the  old  meeting-house  was 
erected,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  park. 

•Following  in  the  order  of  organization  was  the  First  Baptist  Church,.  June 
17,  17G7.  This  had  a  somewhat  checkered  history,  aud  was  ultimately 
disfellowshipped  by  the  Warren  Association,  of  which  it  was  a  member,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  1788.  The  present  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
June  20, 1800,  The  pastors,  in  order  of  settlement,  are :  Revs.  Josiah  Groddard, 
Xhomas  Barrett,  Otis  Converse,  John  Jennings,  Calvin  Newton,  B^  A.  Edwards, 
D.  L.  McGoar,  Joseph  Smith,  J.  M.  Chick,  Gilbert  Bobbins,  DcForest  S^fford, 
A.  C.  Hussey. 

*  Cliarcli  Records,  teriatim. . 
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The  first  mecfing-house  was  erected  on  Pleasant  Street,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Quinsigaraond  River.  The  present  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  at  the 
close  of  1830,  and  is  situated  upon  the  cast  side  of  the  public  square.* 

Aug.  5,  1832,  "A  church  was  regularly  gathered  from  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Society,  called  the  Congregational  Church."  t  This  is  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Its  pastors  are  Revs.  E.  B.  Hall,  Rufus  A.  Johnson,  Cazneau 
Palfrey,  E.  B.  Willson,  Thomas  W.  Brown,  William  G.  Scaudliu,'  C.  H. 
Tindell  and  W.  S.  Burton.  The  first  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  dedi- 
cated May  9,  1832,  and  was  burned  Sept.  11,  18G2.  The  present  house  of 
worship  was  dedicated  Jan.  7,  1864,  and  is  situated  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  public  square. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  is  located  at  New  England  Village,  and  was  organ- 
ized Nov.  9,  1836.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  pastors :  Revs.  Miner  G.  Clark, 
William  C.  Richards,  Alfred  Pinney,  William  Leverett,  Joseph  M.  Rbckwood, 
J.  D.  E.  Jones,  Lucius  M.  Sargent.  The  house  of  worship  is  situated  at  the 
ceJitre  of  the  villa<ye.  .  v        . 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  at  New  England  Village,  in  the 
year  1842.  It  was  reorganized  April  12,  1866.  Its  house  of  worship  is  a 
little  west  6f  that  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  '    *. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  Church  was  recognized  at  Saundersville,  Dec/ 29, 
1839.  It  was  reorganized  at  Farnumsvillc,  May  5,  1862.  Among  its  pastors 
are :  Revs.  B.  D.  Peck,  G.  T.  Fay,  D.D.,  Joseph  Whittemord,  Joseph  Thayer, 
B.  F.  Pritchard,  M.  W.  Burliugame,  G.  W.  Wallace,  !D.  C.  Wheeler,  A,  M. 
Freeman,  Francis  Reed,  and  A.  J.  Eastman.  The  meeting-house  is  at  Par- 
nunisville. 

St.  Philip's  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  commenced  July,  1850,  and  dedi- 
cated the  following  year.     The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Barrett,  T)JD. 

A  second  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  established  at  the  centre  village, 
April  1,  1858.  The  preachers  in  charge  were  Revs.  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  D.  D.|; 
and  E.  W.  Virgin.  This  society  was  worshipping  in  the  town  hall  at  the  time 
it  was  burnt  in  1862,  since  which  date  the  organization  has  not  been  main- 
tained. 

The  list  of  the  religious  institutions  of  tbe  town  is  completed  by  the  den- 
ization of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Saundersville,  April  18,  1860,  its 
pastors  being  Revs.  William  Miller,  Sitoeon  Waters,  James  E.  Ilall,  A.  J. 
Bates,  and  II.  M.  Stone.  The  house  of  worship  is  in  a  commodious  hall  in 
Saunders'  brick  block. 

From  the  settlement  of  Hassanamisco  until  the  first  years  of  the  present 
c^ntur}'  the  town  was  the  parish,  and  the  support  of  the  gospel  was  by  publiQ 
taxation.  Within  the  first  fifty  years,  however,  a  protest  was  presented  ngainsi 
indiscriminate  taxation  for  this  purpose,  by  those  of  the  Baptist  denomination^ 

-  • 

*  Rev.  A.  C.  Hnssey,  Hist.  First  BaptiatChnich,  1678. 
i  Bev.  £.  B.  Wmson's  SennoD,  1646,  p.  29. 
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and  this  town  by  pablio  action  exempted  all  such  from  the  list,  Feb.  6, 
1776. 

The  school  and  the  church  haro  gone  hand  in  hand  from  the  first  settlement  oi 
the  place.  In  the  deed  of  purchase  from  the  Indians  the  court  required  the 
proprietors  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  school-bouse  witliin  three  years, 
and  for  the  free  schooling  of  the  Indian  children ;  the  latter  proviso  was  also 
uiserted  in  the  act  of  incorporation  seven  years  later.  The  **  forty  proprietors 
to  pay  each  a  forty-ninth  part/'  the  nine  English  families,  each  a  like  propor* 
tion,  ^to  build  a  school-bouse,  and  to  set  apart  20  acres  for  said  school 
forever.**  ^  This  plot  of  20  acres — actually  there  were  21  acres — ^waa  laid  oot 
in  five  lots  and  in  the  spring  of  1783  sold  for  £250  4^.  3d.  The  proceeds  were 
to  be  invested  for  school  purposes. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1731 ;  its  dimensions  were  **  21  ft.  long, 
16  (L  wide,  and  7  ft.  between  joynts."  This  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
the  public  square ;  it  was  removed  in  1832,  and  is  now  the  wood-shed  of  Mr. 
John  Whitney. 

Up  to  1737,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  but  one  school  was  kept  Id  the 
town.  In  1754  school  privileges  were  enjoyed  in  five  difibrent  parts  of 
the  town.  The  title  given  was  the  ^moving  school,**  and  the  term  used 
for  districting  the  town  was  "* squadroned."  Each  school  district  was 'a 
squadron. 

Until  1829  there  seems  to  have  been  only  a  winter  school ;  from  that  time 
school  was  taught  both  in  the  snmmer  and  winter.  The  divbion  by  districts 
^hich  now  holds  was  adopted  essentially  in  1831,  when  the  town  was  laid  out, 
]by  a  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  into  nine  districts. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  high  school  was  for  years  unsuccessful ;  efforts'  to 
build  a  house  and  organize  such  a  school,  frequently  came  before  the  town  and 
were  as  often  defeated.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  1839,  but  it  was  not  till  1847  that  any  vote  favorable  for 
this  end  could  be  secured.  At  that  time  a  report  from  a  special  committee 
advocating  the  erection  of  a  high  school  building  was  adopted.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  rejected.  In  1849  the  friends 
of  a  higher  education,  resolving  that  the  town  should  have  such  a  school, 
formed  themselves  into  a  joint  stock  company  ly  the  name  of  the  •*  High 
School  Association,**  were  incorporated  1850,  erected  a  commodious  building 
for  the  school,  and  thus  the  school  began.  The  town  rented  this  building  and 
the  school  was  irregularly  kept  there  till  18G7,  when  it  was  purchased  of  the 
association  by  the  town  for  $3,500.  In  1872  a  thorough  four  years*  classical 
and  English  course  was  adopted,  and  has  been  worked  with  admii*able  success. 
■This  course  has  lately  been  modified.  A  grammar  school  wag  established  in 
1871,  designed  to  give  a  more  careful  preparation  for  the  high  school  course 
then  had  previously  been  oficred.     This  school  has  recently' been  abolished.' 

'*  ^TiDcial  Laws/1727,  p.  484. 
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lu  18G9  the  town  voted  to  abolish  the  district,  and  to  adopt  the  town  system 

of  schools. 

'  ■  -J 

The  educational  system  of  the  town  now  embraces  ten  districts,  each  one 
provided  with  a  convenient  and  well-furnished  school  building.  The  high 
school  is  at  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  it  has  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus 
wojth  S900,  two-thirds  of  which  wns  from  l^rivato  subscription,  the  rcibaiader 
from  the  town ;  it  has  also  a  fine  piano  for  the  use  of  its  pupils.  Its  graduates 
number  thirty-one.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  property  6(  the  town 
is  $30,000.  \ 

Though  especially  an  Agricultural  section,  Grafton,  both  from  the  afflueneo 
of  its  water  privileges  and  the  enterprise  of  its  early  settlers,  soon  developed 
important  manufactures.  The  saw  and  grist  mills  were  coeval  with  the  first 
development  of  the  soil.  Tradition  states  that  the  Indians  had  their  corn 
ground  \vithout  cost  to  themselves.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  Brigham 
tiill  a  rock  hollowed  out,  in  which  the  Ilassanamiscoes  pounded  their  corn,  the 
pioneer  mill  of^  the  plantation.  The  chief  manufactures  are  leather,  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth,  and  edge  tools. 

Of  these  the  leather  manufacture  is  the  first.  Soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  town  the  tanning  and  currying  business  was  introduced.  Four  taiineHes 
and  currying-shops  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  One  was 
esta\)Iished  in  what  is  now  Saundersville,  by  Jonas  Brown ;  another  but 
a  short  distance  from  this  one,  by  David  Leland;  a  third  by  Capt.  John 
Gouldin^,  in  what  is  noAv  called  the  Farms;  and  a  fourth  at  the  Centre,  by 
Moses  Harrington.  As  early  as  1754  a  scaler  of  leather  was  among  the  town 
officers.  The  pioneer,  probably,  of  the  subsequent  extensive  shbe  manufacture 
in  the  town  was  Eoyal  Keith.  Having  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  trade, 
he  first  commenced  making  shoes  on  his  own  account  in  Grafton,  1790,  taking 
them  to  Boston  and  Providence  for  sale.  Hence  arose  the  term  ^  sale  shoes,'' 
as  distinct  from  "custom-made."*  Mr.  Keith  subsequently  became  quite 
wealthy,  and  the  owner  of  large  landed  estates  in  the  town.  Several  lai^e 
and  enterprising  manufacturers  link  that  early  day  with  the  present,  among 
whom  were  the  Woods,  Stowe,  Kimball,  Warren,  Aldrich  and  others.  *  The 
existing  firms  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  are  J.  W.  Slocomb  &  Son, 
established  1813;  Allen  &  Newton,  successors  to  Allen  £  Flagg,  established 
1842,  —  both  these  firms  are  at  the  Centre  Village;  J.  S.  Nelson  &  Son, 
established  1848,  —  this  house  is  at  New  England  Village. 

The  curriers  and  leather  dealers  are  at  the  Centre  Village.  They  are :  L. 
W.  Dodge  &  Son  (the  senior  partner  having  been  in  the  business  since  1837)  ; 
A.  &  A.  Bigelow  (this  Itrm  succeed  to  a  business  which  was  established  by 
the  brothers  Edward  and  Abram  Bigelow,  and  carried  on,  either  as  the  mann- 
facturiug  of  leather  or  of  shoes,  since  1832).    G.  W.  Hastings  has  been 

•  Annals  of  Eeitli  Family,  p.  18. 
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engaged  in  the  manufactare  of  black-ball  and  wax  since  1839.  -   Thomdiko 
Leonard  manufactures  edge  blacking. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  clothe  dates  from  the  opening 
of  the  present  century.  There  are  traces  of  carding  mills,  of  the  manufactnn)  of 
woolens,  and  establishments  for  the  coloring  of  woolens,  in  1800.  The  centres 
of  these  manufactures  are  New  England  Village,  Centervillet  Saundersyille, 
.Fisherrillo  and  Famumsville. 

The  manufacture  began  at  New  England  Tillage.  In  1826  the  **New 
England  Manufacturing  Company  ''were  turning  out  linens.  It  was  from  this 
oompauy  that  the  village  took  its  name.  After  some  years  t>f  socoessful 
business,  cotton  machinery  was  put  in,  and  operated  by  the  Grafton  Mills 
Company  till  1875.  Since  that  date  the  mills  have  been  closed  for  the  nmnii* 
fiu^ture  of  that  staple  commodity. 

The  Famumsville  Mills  were,  as  most  of  the  mills  in  the  town,  at  first  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics,  but  subsequently  and  for  years  have  manu- 
fiu^tured  cotton  cloth.  They  were  erected  the  first  part  of  this  century.  At 
two  different  times  the  buildings  have  been  burned.  The  original  portion  of 
the  present  mills  was  erected  1845;  extensive  additions  were  made  in  1876. 
They  have  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  looms,  are  situated  at  Famnmsville,  on 
the  Blackstone  Biver ;  manufacture  print-cloths.  The  firm  is  Peter  Siinpson, 
Jr.,  Millburj',  and  William  Andrews,  Woonsocket. 

The  Fisher  Mills  were  erected  1832,  and  are  located  at  the  union  of  the 
Quinsigamond  and  Blackstone  rivers.  They  have  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  looms ;  manufacture  fancy  cloths.  The  firm  is  Erastiis  Fisher  & 
Sons.     The  senior  partner  has  beeu  connected  with  the  mills  since  1845. 

The  Saundcrsville  Cotton  Mills  were  erected  1850.  They  are  on  the  Black- 
stone Eiver;  have  a  working  power  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  looms; 
manufacture  print-cloths  and  sateens.  This  is  a  corporation  of  which  Esek 
Saunders,  £^.,  is  the  chief  member.  These  mills  stand  on  the  general  site  of 
one  of  the  early  scythe  manufactories. 

The  Quaker  Cotton  Mills  are  connected  in  locality  with  the  first  mill- 
privilege  that  was  operated  in  the  town.  First  came  the  saw  and  grist  mill; 
then  the  woolen-miil,  and  last  the  cotton-mill.  For  several  years  the  cotton 
manufacture  was  carried  on  by  L.  S.  Pratt  &  Co.  In  1877  the  establishment 
was  purchased  by  E.  W.  Ilolbrook,  New  York,  and  is  run  by  C.  L.  Pratt, 
agent.  A  light  goods  knoyrn  as  Quaker  sheetings  is  the  cloth  manufiictured ; 
the  capacity  sixty-foui:  looms.  This  mill  furnished  the  cloth  with  which  the 
Qoliseum,  at. the  Peace  Jubilee,  was  decorated.  The  manufacture  of  edge- 
tools,  while  limited  in  variety,  was  among  the  very  first  in  tbo  town.  Scythea 
were  manufactured  at  what  is  now  Now  England  and  Saunders  villages 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  an  important  and 
lucrative  branch  of  business,  and  the  scythe  bad  a  wide  reputation.  There  is 
a  manufactory  of  shoe-tools  at  New  England  Village,  carried  on  by  Sumner 
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Packard  &  Son.  '•  This  enterprise  dates  from  1833  ;  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  has  been  connected  with  it  since  1836. 

The  Lower  Cotton-Mill,  with  its  water  privilege,  at  New  England  Village, 
was  purchased  in  1878,  and  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  emery,  under 
the  title  of  the  "Washington  Mills  Emery  Manufacturing  Company,"  Frederick 
L.  Ames,  president,  B.  L.  Crocker,  treasurer. 

The  clock  manufacture  was  introduced  sometime  in  the  last  half  of  the 
previous  century,  by  Simeon  Willard,  a  son  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors.  The  style  was  the  high-cased  eight-day  clock.  It  had  a  wide 
reputation  in  its  dyy.  There  are  specimens  tiow  in  excellent  running  order 
which  have  ticked  the  minutes  for  more  than  a  century. 

Durfce,  Jennings  &  Co.,  at  New  England  Village,  manufacture  picture- 
frames  under  the  title  of  the  "  Grafton  Copying  House." 

SaniHel  Knowlton  has  a  saw-mill  and  box-shop  a  little  east  of  New  England 
Village. 

There  are  two  grist-mills,  situated  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  town. 

At  the  Centre  Village  the  physicians  are :  Thomas  P.  Griggs,  F.  A.  Jewett, 
and  TT.  O.  Harvcj^ ;  the  last  is  a  homoeopathist. 

The  lawyers  are :  John  Mcllvino  and  D.  B.  Hubbard. 

W.  E:  Rice,  M.D.,  at  New  England  Village. 

Ford  Kendrick,  M.D.,  at  Saundersvillo. 

At  Farnumsville  the  physicians  arc  W.  B.  Maxwell  and  T.  A.  Wilmot.  Dp 
E.  F.  Brackctt  is  prominent  as  a  dentist. 

The  banks  arc  all  at  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Grafton  National  Bank', 
established  18G5,  and  successor  to  the  Grafton  Bank,  established  1854. 
Jonathan  D.  Wheeler,  president ;  Henry  F.  Wing,  cashier. 

The  Grafton  Savings  Bank,  established  1869.  George  K.  Nichols,  presi- 
dent ;  Ilcnry  F.  Wing,  treasurer. 

The.  First  National  Bank  of  Grafton,  established  1864.  George  F.  Slocdrab, 
president;  A.  A.  Ballon,  cashier. 

The  Grafton  and  Worcester  Express,  White's  Express ;  proprietor,  John  B. 
White;  established  1853. 

Western  Union  Telegrai^h  OflSlce,  at  the  Centre ;  J.  H.  'Wood,  agent. 

Among  the  other  local  institutions  are  the  ^'Franklin  Lodge  of  F.  &  A. 
Masons,"  established  1852;  the  Grafton  Farmers'  Club,  organized  I860; 
Sprague  Post  24,  G.  A.  II.,  organized  1866;  the  Reform  Club,*  organized 
June  2;  1876 ;  and  a  lodge  of  "  Good  Templars,"  organized  Feb.  15,  1866. 
'  The  town  was  represented  in  several  of  the  conventions  preliminary  to  the 
disruption  with  England;  in  those  which  preceded  the  adoption,  by  the  thir- 
teen States,  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  many  of  the  important  assemblings 
of  the  people  which  resulted  in  the  original  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  town  sent  no  repiresentative  to  the  General  Court  until  1755 ;  the  first  one 
electedn^as  Ephraim  Sherman,  1755-6.    There  have  been  one  hundred  and 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BOUNDABIES  AND  SUKFAOE  —  BEGINNIXO  OF  SETTLEMENT — EASLT  HUXS  — 
TOWN  BUSINESS  —  INCORPORATION  AS  A  TOWN  —  CHURCH  AND  MIXXSTHT-p- 
OEN.   RUOGLES  —  THE  WAR  OF  1755  —  RUOGLES  IN  THE  BEYOIiUTIO^r. 

This  was  the  eighteenth  town  in  Worcester  County  in  the  order  of  settle- 
ment.  It  is  situated  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  county,  and  just  half-way 
from  north  to  south.  It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present,  though 
now  nearly  equal  to  six  miles  square.  Before  parts  were  taken  froai  it  and 
joined  to  other  towns,  it  was  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  squarci  whereas  now  its 
shape  resembles  a  trapezium.  It  contains  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixt}'*six  acres.  The  centre  is  in  latitude  42^  21%  and  the  distance,  by  direct 
lino  to  Worcester,  is  a  little  over  twenty-one  miles.  The  following  aro  the 
present  boundaries :  North-westerly  by  Dana ;  north-easterly  by  Barre  ;  south- 
easterly by  New  Braintrce ;  southerly  by  Ware ;  and  westerly  by  Greenwidi 
and  Enfield.  The  land  is  high,  being  on  the  range  which  extends  from  Mount 
Wachusett  through  Belchertown  to  Mount  Holyoke.  The  slope  is  towards  the 
south,  as  all  the  streams  run  in  that  direction,  and  their  water:)  finally  reach 
the  Connecticut  through  the  Chicopce.  Moose  Brook,  which  is  a  large  stream, 
comes  down  in  nearly  a  direct  line  from  Burro,  and  empties  into  Ware  Biver 
near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Old  Furnace  Village  is  near 
its  mouth.  Muddy  Brook,  a  smaller  but  sprightly  stream,  comes  from  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  flows  a  little  west  of  south  to  the  west  of  the  centre, 
and  then  directly  south  through  Muddy  Pond  and  into  the  Ware  below  the 
southern  border.  The  other  streams  are  parallel,  except  Swift  River,  whidi 
skirts  the  norlb-westcrn  border  of  the  town.  Ware  River  is  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  is  a  main  affluent  of  the  Chicopce.  The  water-power  is  greater 
in  Barre  nnd  Oakham,  but  not  available  in  Ilnrdwick  above  Gilbertvillc,  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  falls  or  rapids.  ,  •   . 

Hardwick  is  emphatically  a  "  hill  country,**  with  just  enough  of  valley  to 
aepanite  th^  hills.     These  extend  north  and  south,  as  if  shaped  by  the  same 
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Cnpt.  Charles  Brigbam,  promiDent  in  earlier  history  of  the  town.  A  son, 
Hon.  William  Brigharti,  was  a  lawyer  in  Boston ;  delivered  an  historical  ora- 
tion at  the  t6wn's  Centennial,  1835.  Another  son.  Col.  Charles  Brigbam, 
constructed  the  first  published  map  of  the  town,  from  personal  survey;  prom- 
inent in  town  matters;  presided  at  first  war  meeting  of  the  town,  April  20, 
18G1. 

Philip  Wing,"  for  a  great  many  years  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  town,  held 
several  public  offices ;  descendants  still  living  in  town.  One  of  his  sons,  Henry 
F.  Wing,  has  held  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  **OId  Grafton"  and  in  the 
"  Grafton  National  Bank  "  for  fifteen  years ;  was  also  assistatit  assessor  U.  S.' 
revenue  for  eight  years  ;  held  several  town  offices. 

Hon.  Edward  Bigelow,  leading  currier,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer;  prom- 
inent in  town  aiTairs ;  Senator  and  delegate  to  revise  State  Constitution,  in 
1853.- 

Hon.  A.  M.  Bigelow  held  many  offices  of  trust  in  town ;  leading  leather 
manufacturer ;  elected  to  State  Senate  twice ;  chairman  of  the  war  comiAittee' 
of  the  town  during  the  Bebellion  ;  died  just  before  entering  upon  second  Sen- 
atorial term,  Dec.  4,  1875.  •         .  j» 

James  W.  White,  for  twenty  yeai-s  town  clerk ;  trial  justicb ;  judge' of  East- 
ern Worcester  district;  held  the  latter  office  as  well  as  that  of  town  clerk  at/ 
death,  Sept.  15,  1875. 

Hon.  Jonathan  D.  Wheeler,  nephew  of  Jonathan  Wheeler,  Esq.;  president 
Grafton  National  Bank ;  of  G.  C.  R.  R. ;  Councillor  1863-64 ;  Senator  1868 ; 
one  of  the  government  trustees  ofRairisford  Island  Hospital  1869-70}  presi- 
dent of '^  Wheeler  Cotton-mills,"  Millbury.  '     ' 

John  W.  Slocomb,  one  of  the  earlier  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers;  Select- 
man ;  lirst  president  Grafton  Bank ;  director  in  Fitst  National  at  death.  One 
of  his  sons,  George  F.,  now  president  First  National;  prominent  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturer;  held  several  town  offices;  representative  to  General 
Court. 

Jonathan  Warren,  early  in  tanning  and  currying,  and  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factures; owner  of  "Warren's"  Block;  held  various  town  offices;  first  presl-\ 
dent  •"  First  National  Bank  ^ ;  representative  to  General  Court.  Rufus  £., 
a  brother,  elected  to  many  town  offices ;  for  many  years  and  now  town  treas- 
urer; representative  to  General  Court.  Horace,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  held 
several  town  offices ;  a  director  in  First  National  Bank. 
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length,  in  1732,  Juno  15,  the  petition  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  six  miles 
square,  on  conditions.  These  were  tliat  sixty  families  should  be  settled  on  the 
tract  within  five  years ;  that  the  settlers  should  all  bo  natives  of  New  England ; 
that  each  should  build  a  house  of  one  story,  at  least  eighteen  feet  square,  clear 
four  acres  of  land  fit  for  improvement,  and  have  three  acres  well  stocked  with 
Engli^ih  grass.  They  were  also  to  assign  one  lot  for  the  minister  first  settled, 
one  lot  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  one  lot  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  Besides,  they  were  to  build  a  meeting-house  and  **  settle  a  learned 
and  orthodox  minister."  By  the  last  of  December,  1732,  twelve  shares  had  been 
created,  and  several  lots  improved,  but  all  the  original  proprietors  were  then 
dead. 

The  first  grist-mill  was  set  up  about  the  year  1735,  and  four  others  were  sot 
in  operation  before  long,  in  different  neighborhoods.  Ten  acres  of  land  near 
the  centre  were  assigned  for  a  meeting-house,  burial-place  and  training-field. 
In  1733,  June  15,  the  plantaticm  received  six  hundred  acres  east  of  Ware 
Biver,  but  in  1751  these  were  added  to  the  tract  making  New  Braintree.  Tho 
first  lots  in  the  settlements  that  were  improved  were  near  the  river,  and  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Old  Furnace,  where  a  bridge  was  erected  over  Ware 
River.  Two  furnaces  were  set  up  in  early  times,  since  "Whitney's  History,  in 
1793,  says  that  "a  furnace  was  erected  several  years  ago,  where  much  hard- 
ware  has  been  manufactured."  The  other  was  later  in  origiu,  and  was  about 
one  hundred  rods  above  the  mouth  of  Great  Meadow  Brook.  In  tho  same 
year,  1733,  December  27,  it  was  voted  by  the  proprietors  to  pay  £48  to  help 
pay  a  minister  for  preaching  the  Gospel  one  year.  Settlers,  both  i*esident  and 
non-resident,  were  to  pay  fifteen  shillings  each  for  farther  encouragement,  and 
Mr.  Timothy  Eugglcs  was  degircd  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  preach. 
This  was  the  Uov.  Timothy  Buggies  of  Rochester,  probably  a  son  and  heir  of 
one  of  the  early  proprietors,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Brigadier  Ruggle9. 

For  a  few  years  settlers  moved  in  slowly,  but  when  the  five  years  were 
ex]^ired  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled.  The  larger  part  of  the  sixty  families 
must  have  come  on  to  the  ground  in  the  last  year,  1737,  because  in  1736'  only 
twenty-three  had  come,  as  appears  from  Deacon  Joseph  Allen's  rhymes,  which 
read  as  follows : 

• '  "In  thirty-sis  I  came  into 

This  then  a  Tvildemess; 
Great  hardships  wo  did  undergo, 
Oar  wants  did  daily  press. 

"  The  families  were  twenty-three 
That  then  did  hero  belong ; 
They  all  did  hardship  b(;ar  with  me, 
But  now  are  dead  and  gone.'' 

.  The  people  were  then  authorized  to  choose  officers  to  hold  till  March,  1736, 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  town  meetings  in  the  Province.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  1737,  tho  first  town  meeting  was  held,  and  Benjamin  Smith  was 
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choseo  moderator*  The  meeting  was  then  adjourDcd  to  the  house  of  Nathaniel 
Carpenter.  The  reason. of  the  adjournment' was,  without  doubt,  to  get. into  a 
house  where  there  was  a  fire,  no  provision  for  such  a  comfort  being  in  an 
ancient  New  England  meeting-housQ.  The  following  officers  were  then  chosen : 
Samuel  Robinson,  town  clerk;  John  AVells,  town  treasurer.  The  ysual 
officers,  as  selcclmen,  assessors,  &c.,  were  chosen  by  ballot,  till  they  came  to 
'*tiding-men,"  when  they  chose  the  remainder  by.  nomination.  From  this  timo 
the  support  of  the  n)ini8try  came  upon  the  town  without  aid  from  the  pro- 
prietors. Of  these  Deacon  Christopher  Paige  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  wero 
the  only  ones  who  became  settlers.  Eev.  Timothy  Rugglcs  had  sons,  and 
nephews  on  the  ground,  but  he  continued  to  be  the  minister  of  Rochester. 

In  1738  Mr.  Christopher  Paige  was  sent,  to  appear  before  the  General  Court, 
and  ask  for  a  full  act  of  incorporation.  This  was  passed  Dec.  5,  1738,  and 
approved  by  the  governor,  Jan.  10,  1739,  and  now  Hardwick  was  a  regular 
town  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges.  It  is  said  that  the  name  was  fitly 
applied,  considering  the  rigidity  of  the  surface,  but  it  was  probably  given  ia 
honor  of  a  celebrated  lawyer,  Philip  York,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Ilardwick  in  the,  reign  of  George  II.  11^  was  at  .one  timo  a  mem- 
ber of  the  king's  privy  council,  and  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king^s  bench* 
:;,In  1734,  when  ^Ir.  Rugglcs  was  authorized  to  engage  a  minister  for  one 
year,  Rev.  Ephraim  Keith,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  was  em.ployed  for 
the  specified  time.  A  vacancy  of  somo  mouths  followed.  About  the  first 
of  July,  173G,  Rev.  David  White  began  his  ministry.  He  was  gra4uatcd  at 
Yale  College  in  the  year  1730.  After  preaching  a  few  months  he  was  ordained, 
Nov.  17,  173G.  The  church  was  organized  on  the  day  of  his  ordination* 
There  were  twelve  male  members  at  the  beginning,  and  twenty-seven  were 
added  in  the  course  of  a  j'car.  In  two  or  three  m^mths  several  females  were 
received.  The  first  deacons  were  Christopher  Paige  and  Joseph  Allen.  ^  The 
latter  held  the  office  fifty-six  years  and  nhie  months.  The  salary  of  Mr.  White, 
wqis  never  quite  equal  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  That  was  about  equal 
in  purchasing  power  to  five  hundred  dollars  at  present.  However,  he  had  t|ie 
lot  assigned  to  the  first  minister  as  his  own  property. 

There  was  a  meeting-house  as  early  as  1737,  since  the  first  town  meeting 
was  held  in  it,  on  the  9th  of  February  of  that  year,  old  style.  The 
house  was  very  small,  and  a  new  one  was  heeded.  Accordingly,  in  1738, 
it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  '"fifty-four  feet  by  forty,  and 
twenty-two  feet  between  joints,  and  two  feet  from  the  ground.**  There  was  a 
shai'p  contest  about  the  location  of  the  house,  which  was  finally  settled  by 
placing  it  where  the  first  house  stood,  which  id  the  present  centre  of  the  town. 
This  was  fixed  July  29,  1740,  and  the  next  year  the  house  was  raised.  In  due 
time  it  was  finished  and  dedicated,  but  at  what  precise  dates  is  not  l^nown.  In 
1753,  the  following  curious. arrangement  was  made,  which  lets  us  see  a  little 
into  the  life  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    The  women  had  certain  seats 
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assigned  to  them  in  one  of  the  galleries.  Son^e  yoang  men,  in  1753  or  '54  built 
a  pew  behind  the  Tromen*s  seats  for  their  own  aso.  They  appear  to  have  done 
this  without  authority,  and  were  'soon  taught  that  they  were  not  to  bavo  their 
own  way.  It  was  voted,  Alarch  4, 1754,  **  that  the  town  refuse  to  let  tho  young 
men  that  have  built  a  scat ,  in  the  woman's  side  galleries  to  have  it  there*'* 
They  had  liberty  to  build  on  the  men's  side  galleries.  But  this  house,  for 
some  reason,  answered  the  wants  of  the  people  only  about  twenty  years. 
Probably  they  had  outgrown  it,  for  in  1767,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  now  one ; 
and  by  tho  contract  it  was  to  be  built  for  what  tbe  pews  would  bring  at  salo.  The 
builders  lost  by  the  bargain. .  A  little  liter  a  steeple  was  added,  and,  in  1803, 
a  be)l  was  hung.  A  pew  was  built  in  tho  west  galler}',  ''tight  and  close."  An 
officer  sat  there  with  the  l>oy3.  As  usual  there  was  trouble,  and  also  some 
amusement  in  ^  seating  the  house."  One  man  had  scat  No.  G  from  the  pulpit 
assigned  to  him.  This  was  the  last  seat  towards  the  door.  When  Sunday 
came  be  marched  up  the  aisle  from  tbe  door,  counting  in  the  reverse  order, 
**one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  in  audible  voice,  and  sat  in  the  front  place, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  ^^seaters,"  and  those  claiming  the  **  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogue."    The  bouse  was  large,  and  for  the  times  was  considered  elegant. 

The  first  Psalm  Book  was  probably  that  prepared  by  Pres.  Dunster.  The 
second  was  Tate  and  Brady's.  This  was  introduced  in  17(55.  In  the  year  1770, 
it  was  arranged  to  have  one-half  of  the  Psalms  read  line  by  line,  and  sung 
between  the  reading,  in  some  old  tune.  The  other  half  of  the  Psalms  were  to 
be  read  l>efore  tho  singing,  and  then  sung  through  to  some  new  tune.  In  1779 
seats  were  assigned  for  the  singers  who  were  arranged  into  a  choir,'and,  in 
1791,  a  great  advance  was  made  in  hymuology  by  adopting  tho  Psalms  and 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  White  was,  for  tho  greater  part  of  tho  time,  peaceful, 
and  the  people  were  united  ;  but  about  1740,  in  the  time  of  Whitefield,  son^e 
became  ** Separates,"  because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  old  order  of 
things.  They  were  styled  *'Now  Lights,"  and  had  separate  worship  during 
some  years.  In  time  some  removed  to  other  places,  and  some  came  back  tathe 
regular  church.  In  1761,  tho  Separates  built  a  meeting-house  on  land  given 
by  the  town,  but  it  was  used  only  a  few  years,  when  tho  soc^icty  ceased  to  have 
separate  meetings.  After  a  long  pastorate  of  forty-eight  years,  Mr.  White 
died,  Jan.  6,  1784.  lie  is  represented  as  a  meek,  simple  and  pious  man, 
without  splendid  qualities,  but  with  such  as  win  confidence,  and  endure.  Mrs. 
White  is  spoken  of  as  an  ''excellent  woman."  Their  two  sons  were  graduates 
of  college,  and  honored  their  parentage. 

.During  the  period  from  1754  to  1775,  the  most  important  personage  in  tho 
town,  if  not  in  the  couuty,  was  Brigadier-General^  Timothy  Rugglcs,  and  as 
bis  history  and  that  of  the  town  is  blended  fop  the  time,  they  will  be  given  in 
connection.  In  this  brief  outline  of  events,  what  has  been  said  about  Gen. 
Buggies  in  other  pages  of  this  work,  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  omitted.     lie 
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was  born  on  the  20th  of  October,  1711,  in  Rochester,  where  his  fathci'  was  the 
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respected  minister.  In  17;12,  ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  IIo 
was  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Rochester  and  then  in  Sandwich.  Not  long  prei^ions 
to  1754,  he  removed  to  Hard  wick;  probably  his  father  owned  property  tlidro, 
and  one  or  more' of  his  brothers  were  settled  in  the  place.  He  had  represented 
Rochester  one  year  and  Sandwich  eleven  years  in  the  General  Court  between  1 7o9 
and  1752.  He  was  sent  to  the  legislature  fifteen  ycais,  between  1754  and  1770, 
by  the  toWn  of  Ilardwick.  In  the  years  17G2  and  1703,  lie  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House.  In  17C4  he  declined  the  office  of  councillor,  though  elected. 
But  he  became  mandamus  councillor  by  appointment  of  the  king  in  1774.  and 
this  office  he  accepted.  It  was  the  turning  point  of  his  fortunes,  and  he  entered 
on  the  descending  grade.  Previous  to  this  ho  had  been  a  justice  of  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  County  from  1757  to  17G2,  and  chief 
justice  of  the  court  from  1762  to  1775. 

Iii  the  French  and  Indian  war,  as  alreatly  related,  bo  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  and  was  richly  rewarded.  His  townsmen  also  most  honorably  sustained  tbo 
policy  of  elder  Pitt  in  that  great  contest  with  France.  Sixteen  commissidncd 
officers,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  in  the  service,  for  shorter  and  lohgcr  terms.  This  was  more 
than  half  the  effective  force  of  the  town.  There  were  only  two  hundred  ahd 
thirty-nine  white  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  town.  After  deducting 
the  aged  and  othci-s,  who  could  not  *'pas8  muster,"  not  many  would  bo  left. 
Drs.  Joel  Carpenter  and  ChuHis  SalTord  were  in  the  war  as  surgeons.  Quito 
a  number  luid  down  their  lives  in  tho  war,  and  many  felt  the  effects  of  camp 
life  to  their  dying  day. 

After  the  war  was  over,  Gen.  Ruggles  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  public  men 
in  America.  AVhen  tho  first  Congress  was  held  in  New  York,  in  17G5,  he  was 
elected  president.  As  he  did  not  approve  the  results  of  that  historic  body,  the 
legislature  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  him,  while  approving  tho  course  of 
his  colleagues.  But,  though  he  was  censured  by  the  Province,  ho  was  sus- 
tained by  his  town,  which  passed  a  vote  of  approbation.  Perhaps  tho  voto 
indicated  confidence  and  general  approbation,  rather  than  approval  of  his  action 
in  the  Congress.  Ilis  influence  in  Ilardwick  was  great,  because,  in  addition  to 
his  personal  qualities  and  his  great  reputation,  he  was  a  man  of  public  spirit, 
and  promoted  tho  welfare  of  tho  town.  Ho  had  a  great  establishment,  with  a 
deer-park  of  twenty  acres,  and  kept  thirty  horses  and  a  pack  of  hounds  for  tho 
pleasure  of  his 'guests,  which  were  numerous.  Besides  an  inherited  foilunc,  ho 
had  a  large  income  from  public  employments,  and  ho  was  no  niggard  in  8|iending. 
By  his  aid  a  "Fair"  was  established  in  Ilardwick,  that  drew  people  from  all  Iho 
neighboring  towns  in  May  and  October,  for  tho  exchange  of  articles  of  every  kind 
raised  or  made  in  the  county.  The  semi-annual  meetings  were  nnder  tho  direc- 
tion of  officers  appointed  by  the  town.  Games  and  atliletic  sports  wore  engaged 
in  by  tho  young,  and  looked  upon  with  amusement  by  all  classes.     This  was 
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continued  several  years*  and  was  united  in  the  mind  of  Brigadier  Buggies 
with  the  project  of  forming  u  now  county,  made  up  of  towns  from  Ebimpshire 
and  TToroeater  counties,  of  wiiich  Hard  wick  was  to  be  the  shire  town.     But 
these  schemes  faded  as  his  fortunes  became  cTooded.    As  the  Revolution  camo 
on,  ho  was  found  ou  the  side  of  the  king.     Ho  believed  that  septtration  and 
independence  would  como  in  time,  but  that  ''the  pear  was  not  ripo''  in  1775. 
His  relatives  nud  frieuds  were  urgent  that  ho  should  abide  by  the  Colonics,  and 
be  a  leader  on  the  patriotic  side ;  but  his  mind  iuclined  tho  other  way,  and,  in 
inthe  summer  of  1774,  he  irreparcd  to  leave  home  and  go  to  Boston.     His 
neighbors  gathered  in  large  numbers  on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  for  the 
purpose  of  dis^^uading  him ;  but  all  to  uo  purpose.     They  came  to  tho  border 
of  Ware  Biver,  where  the  bridge  crosses  into  New  Braiutree,  and  held  an  car- 
nest  colloquy.    Tho  appearance  of  some  was  threateniug,  but  he  was  immoved. 
In  the  crowd  were  Benjamin  and  Edward,  his  brothers :  Thomas  Robinson,  his 
couarin,  and  Paul  Maudell,  who  had  married  his  sister,  were  patriots,  and  present 
likewise.     They  all  knew  he  was  on  the  way  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  ''Man- 
damus Council,"  and  their  desire  was  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  that  decisive 
step.    They  hoped  to  prevent  his  crossing  tho  bridge.     Benjamin  Ruggles,  after , 
expostulating,  said,  that  if  he  pei*sisted  in  going  to  Boston,  ho  would  never  be  • 
permitted  to^  return.     Ho  replied  :  ^  Brother  Benjamin,  I  shall  come  back,  at  the 
head'of  fivehundrcd  men  if  necessary.''    Benjamin  rejoined  :  "  Brother  Timothy, . 
if  you  cross  that  bridge  this  morning,  you  will  certainly  never  cross  it  again 
alive."    The  general  was  in  warlike  trim,  with  his  pistols  and  his  sword  at  his 
side.     With  a  military  gesture,  bo  waved  the  excited  throng  back  from  his 
course.     They  gave  way,  and,  with  a  delil)erato  pace,  he  passed  the  bridge  and 
proceeded  on  bis  way.     He  iiever  retuimed.     His  sou,  Lieut.  Timothy  Ruggles, 
was  put  under  guard,  and  the  house  was  searched  for  arms.     Ho  was  afterwards 
released,  and  permitted  to  go  to  Boston  if  bo  pleased ;  but  ho  declined,  and 
remained  at  homo.     The  generars  property  was  confi:»cated,  but  it  is  said  that 
tho  British  government  more  than  made  amends  for  all  bis  losses.     It  should 
be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  could  not  bo  induced  on  any  consideration  to  take . 
up  arms  against  his  country. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TOWN  IX  THE  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE  —  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIOXAL 
PROGRESS  —  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  —  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL  —  AGRICULTURE  —  POP- 
ULATION —  MANUFACTURES  —  ACTION  IN  THE  REBELLION  —  PROMINENT  CHAB- 
ACTERS. 

The  people  of  this  town  were  ripe  for  vigorous  measures  when  the  time 
came  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  British  ministry.     After  1770  they 
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ceased  choosing  Gen.  Riiggles  as  their  representative.  In  the  next  two  years 
they  sent  no  delegate  to  the  General  Court.  In  1773  they  voted :  "our  rights 
and  privileges  are  infringed  upon.**  Paul  Mandell  was  sent  as  representative, 
with  instructions  :  "You  will  never  give  up  that  right  into  the  power  of  others, 
which  the  law  of  God,  Nature  and  Nations  hath  invested  us  with."  In  1774 
the  town  voted,  that  nothing  should  be  done  "which  could  possibly  bo  con- 
strued into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  parliament  for  altering  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  They  "  would  pay  no  regard  to  the  coun- 
cil appointed  by  mandamus."  They  instructed  their  delegate,  that  if  the  legis- 
lature should  bo  dissolved  by  the  royal  governor,  he  "should  unite  in  a  Pro- 
vincial Consrress  with  the  other  members." 

A  committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  was  chosen  in  1774, 
and  the  town  voted  to  "have  no  dealings  with  tories  except  to  griild  for  them.** 
There  were  only  eight  or  nine  of  this  class  for  whom  the  mills  were  allowed  to 
"grind."  In  1775  the  daring  step  was  taken  of  calling  a  town  meeting  without 
the  king*s.uame  and  authority.  The  town  voted  that  the  taxes  should  not  be* 
paid  to  the  king's  treasurer,  but  to  Henry  Gardner  of.  Stow,  and  the  officers 
of  militia  resigned  the  king's  commissions,  when  officers  were  chosen  by  the 
town.  A  company  of  "  minute-men  "  was  organized.  The  news  from  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  reached  the  town  late  in  the  evening.  Before  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  the  company,  with  full  ranks,  was  on  its  way  to  Boston.  The 
soldiers  offered  to  serve  without  pay  if  the  town  would  arm  and  equip  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  town  thereupon  voted  to  arm  and  equip  allbctwejen 
sixteen  and  seventy  as  well  as  the  minute-men  were  equipped.  Those  over  forty 
years  old  met  and  chose  their  own  officers.  Two  companies  of  "alarm  men"  wero 
fwmed ;  Deacon  Joseph  Allen,  aged  jjixty-seveu,  was  chosen  captain  of  one 
company,  and  Deacon  "William  Paige,  of  the  ago  of  fifty-two  years,  of  the  other. 
Thus,  in  a  town  of  twelve  hundred  people,  there  were  five  companies,  bach  of 
fifty  men.  One  of  these  was  for  sudden  surprise,  two  were  for  regular  service, 
and  two  for  defence.  In  this  way  the  town  entered  upon  the  contest,  and, 
through  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  did  its  full  part  in  supplying  men,  money 
and  stores.  For  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  service,  Hardwick  furnished 
about  twenty-five  commissioned  officers,  and  more  than  three  hundred  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers.  Among  the  officers  were  Gen.  Jonathan 
AVarner,  and  Lieut.  0)ls.  Barnabas  Sears  and  Stephen  Rice. 

In  1778  the  town  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  act  of  "Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union."  When  the  proposed  State  Constitution  came  before  the 
town  in  1780,  severar amendments  were  proposed,  which,  if  not  eminently  wise, 
evinced  thought  and  familiarity  with  questions  relating  to  government.  One 
amendment  suggested  was  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  governor ;  some 
did  not  want  a  governor.  Another  proposition  w.os  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
Senate.  By  another  amendment  the  militia  were  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
General  Court.    All  these  propositions  were  intended  to  keep  power  in  the 
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hands  of  the  people  as  much  as  possilile.  They  voted  that  all  persons  should 
be  free,  black  as  well  as  white ;  that  all  should  enjoy  the  oleetivo  franchise,  and 
that  no  person  should  be  taxed  for  preaching  who  did  not  attend  on  the  public 
worship  of  God.  None  of  these  proposed  amendments  were  adopted  at  the 
time.  The  last  came  into  force  about  fifty-five  years  ago.  The  present  limits 
to  suffrage  are  slight.  The  need  of  a  Senate  and  an  executive  have  been  demon- 
strated by  exi^erience. 

Shays'  Rebellion  had  many  sympathizers  and  supporters  in  Hardwick,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  some  of  the  preceding  votes.  In  fact,  a  majority  of 
the  voters  were  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents.  John  Wheeler,  a  prominent 
leader,  was  a  resident  of  the  town.  In  the  opening  of  1787,  the  town  took  the 
position  that  the  Court  of  Genenil  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  should  bo  sus[)ended.  The  effect  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  a  "stay  law,*'  which  would  put  off  the  collection  of  debts. 

It  is  time  to  refer  to  the  schools  of  Hard  wick,  and  learn  what  has  been  done 
in  successive  generations  for  the  education  of  the  children.  As  early  as  the 
year  1744,  there  was  a  vote  of  the  town  to  employ  a  ^  school-master  eight 
months,  and  remove  four  times."  That  is,  he  was  to  keep  school  in  four  differ- 
ent  sections  of  the  town,  and  about  two  months  in  each.  In  some  years  there 
.  were  five  schools,  and  the  number  increased  as  the  town  became  settled  in  all 
its  parts.  In  1747  ten  shillings  were  paid  to  Eleazcr  Warner  for  "preventing 
the  town  from  being  presented  for  want  of  a  school.''  In  those  days  towns  that 
failed  to  have  schools  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  were  liable  to 
be  complained  of  before  the  county  court,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
enforce  the  law.  Schools  were  kept  every  year  from  1744  to  1773.  The 
severity  of  the  times  in  the  Revolution  reduced  the  appropriation.  In  1785  a 
grammar  school  was  kept  in  four  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  first  school- 
houses  were  erected  in  1790. 

From  1798  to  1823,  the  annual  sum  raised  for  schooling  was  five  hun^Ired 
dollars.  In  1829  it  was  six  hundred  dollars ;  in  1833,  one  thousand,  and  in 
1849,  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Before  1838  a  high  school  was  started  by  Rev. 
John  Goldsl)ury,  which  was  supported  by  individuals.  This  raised  the  standard 
of  education,  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Goldsbury,  an  eminent  educator,  was 
inspiring  to  all  the  youth  of  the  town  and  vicinity. 

The  statistics  of  education,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  education 
for  1877-8,  are  as  follows  :  — The  number  of  schools  was  twelve;  the  length 
of  the  term  was  six  months ;  the  money  appropriated,  was  two  thousand 
^  dollars,  besides  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  for  incidental  expenses ; 
the  sum  oppropriatcd  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  was  five 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents;  the  ratio  of  attendance  was  seventy-five  per  cent., 
and  in  this  respect  the  town  was  numbered  forty  in  the  list  of  fifty-ei^^ht 
.  towns. 

Besuming  the  religious  history  of  Hardwick,  it  appears  that  the  successor  .of 
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Mr.  White  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  liHi. 
He  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church,  June  25,  1789.  The  sahiry  Was 
three  hundred  doHars.  On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary,  ho  resigned 
March  27,  1805.  Duriug  his  ministry,  sixty-five  were  admitted  to  the  church. 
The  same  year,  on  the  30th  of  October,  the  Rev.  William  B.  Wesson,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College  in  1802,  was  settled.  He  remained  till  June  80, 
1822,  and  received  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  to  communion.  Some  of  these 
were  by  letter,  but  the  "  half-way"  plan  had  fallen  out  of  use. 

About  this  time,  the  church  and  society  were  divided  into  two  organizations. 
The  meeting-house  party  engaged  the  Rev.  John  Merrick,  who  remained  from 
the  summer  of  1828  to  1832.  In  the  latter  year,  July  4,  the  Rev.  John 
Goldsbury  was  settled.  This  parish  afterward  united  with  the  Univcrsalist 
Society.  The  other  or  Orthodox  party  built  a  brick  church,  and  on 
the  ICth  of  April,  1828,  settled  the  Rev.  Martyn  Tupper.  Ho  was.dis- 
missed  April  29,  1835,  and  his  successor.  Rev.  Edward  Fuller,  was  settled 
Nov.  3,  1835.  After  a  brief  pastorate,  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  William 
Eaton,  Sept.  6,  1837.  After  him  came  several  successors,  till  Rev.  W.  E. 
Merritt  was  installed  in  1870  as  acting  pastor.  The  last  pastor.  Rev.  Augustus 
C.  Swain,  recently  resigned.     The  church  numbers  eighty-three  members.  ' 

The  Baptist  Society  originated  in  1797,  November  16,  and  the  church*  was 
organized  on  the  16th  of  September,  1801.  The  Rev.  El^enezer  Burt  was 
ordained  June  30,  1798,  and  dismissed,  after  an  active  pastorate,  Nov.  19, 
1827,  having  received  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  members.  Rev.  Josi^ph 
Glazier  was  installed  Aug.  2,  1831,  and  dismissed  in  April,  1835.  Ho  wiis 
followed  in  May,  1837,  by  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Jones.  From  May,  1798,  to  1837, 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  had  been  received  by  baptism  or  as  new  converts. 
Some  years  since,  this  church  appears  to  have  been  united  with  the  church  in 
Ware ;  at  least,  both  are  i*eported  in  connection  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Bajjtist 
Convention.  The  first  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in  1801,  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town,  towards  Ware  Centre.  The  second  house  wus 
erected  in  1832. 

In  the  discourse  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  said  that  there  were  some  believers  in 
universal  salvation  in  Hardwick  in  the  last  century,  but  the  society  was  first 
organized  in  1824.  The  Rev.  John  Bisbce  labored  here,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Dr.  Paige,  he  was  an  eloquent,  powerful  and  hone^^t  Christian 
man.  Other  ministers  of  this  denomination  were:  Rev.  Joshua  Flagg,  John 
H.  Willis,  J.  Pierce  and  Oilman  Noyes;  and  after  the  union,  Benton  Smith, 
R.  S.  Pope,  G.  J.  Sanger,  J.  H.  Moore,  H.  Jewell  and  L.  S.  Crosley.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  town  house. 

In  Gilbertville,  there  is  a  recently  established  Congregational  Church,  called 
the  Union  Church.  It  was  organized  in  1867.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
Willard  D.  Brown,  and  it  consist's  of  one  hundred  members. 
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There  is  al^  in  this  town  a  Methodist  Church,  but  its  history  and  preaeut 
condition  cannot  be  given  for  want  of  materiaL  In  GHbertrilte  is  a  Gailiolic 
chnrch,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Aloystus,  which  is  attended  or  ministered  to 
by  the  pastor  in  charge  at  Ware. 

Hardwick  has  always  been  a  healthful  town,  though,  like  other  places,  it  haa 
soffercd  at  times  from  epidemics.  Several  persons  have  attained  to  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  many  have  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  air  is  pure,  the  water  is 
sweet  and  good,  and  the  soil  produces  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food. 

The  town  is  celebrated  fur  its  good  farms,  and  especially  for  its  dairies. 
Butter  and  cheese  have  long  been  articles  of  sale,  and  recently  milk  haa  been 
taken  to  market.  As  fai*  back  as  1793,  Whitney  wrote  these  words :  — *'Tbe 
soil  is,  in  general,  deep,  loamy  and  very  fertile.  The  lands  produce  all  kinds 
of  grain  in  sufficient  plenty  for  the  inhabitants;  but  they  arc  best  adapted  to 
grass  and  pasturage.  Here  vast  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made,  and 
excellent  beef  fatted  for  the  market.  All  kinds  of  fruit-trees  flourish  herew'' 
As  it  was  in  the  past,  so  it  now  remains.  The  town  stands  in  the  front  rank 
in  regard  to  agricultural  products.  The  farm  property  statistics  are  interest? 
ing.  There  are  about  200  farms,  and  not  far  from  20,500  acres  of  improvable 
land,  which  are  valued  at  $401,069.  The  buildings  connected  with  the  land 
are  valued  at  $229,100.  Other  dwellings  have  a  valuation  of  mauy  thousands 
of  dollars.  Fruit,  trees  and  vines  stand  for  $18,393.  Domestic  animals  are 
valued  at  $122,145.  Of  these,  there  are  1,337  cows,  at  a  valuation  of  $61,517. 
Some  of  the  farm  products,  by  the  returns  of  1875,  foot  up  as  follows :  ^-^ 
Cheese,  in  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  137,000,  valued  at  $15,152 ;  butter, 
52,306  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $18,321 ;  milk,  172,000  gallons,  of  the  value  of 
$19,208;  beef,  133,000  pounds,  valued  at  $11,087;  and  apples  at  nearly 
$8,000.  The  aggregate  value  of  manuHictures  in  Hardwick  in  1875  was 
$85,636.  The  business  has  changed,  in  some  respects,  in  recent  times.  Early 
in -the  history  of  the  town,  considerable  hardware  was.  made.  Forty  years 
ago,  the  boot  and  shoe  business  employed  some  thirty  bands,  and  the  value  of 
the  product  was  $14,500.  There  were  two  small  pai)er-mills  in  the  town. 
Palm-leaf  hats  were  made  to  the  number  of  75,000  and  value  of  $15,500.  In 
1875,  the  money  value  of  the  total  products  of  Hardwick  was  $316,065. 

The  population  of  the  town  rose  from  1,393  in  1790  to  1,885  in  1830.  In 
the  next  thirty  years,  it  decreased  to  1,521.  In  the  next  five  years,  it  roso  to 
1,967.  This  was  in  1865.  In  five  years  more,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
wfl;s  2^219,  the  highest  figures  ever  attained.  Siuce  then  a  decrease  has  set  in, 
veducing  the  .population  in  1875  to  2,000,  less  eight.  The  increase  that  com« 
menced  about  I860,  was  owing  to  the  building  of  the  flouriohing  village  of 
Gilbertvillc,  which  was  originated  by  the  late  Mr.^  Gilbert  of  Ward.  This  is 
on  the  extreme  south  of  the  town,  and  on  Ware  Biver.  The  stoppage  of 
business  a  few  years  since  lowered  the  population,  but  the  revival  of  business 
may  be  expected  to  cause  an  ii^crease  again.     The  chief  business  is  in  the 
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hands  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  relatives,  and  the  water-power  is  abundant.  It  is  ren- 
dered more  valuable  by  the  recent  opening  of  the  Ware  Kiver  Railroad, 
estendinpr  aerosa  the  county  from  Winchendou  to  Palmer. 

The  action  of  Ilardwick  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  as  might  have  bcea 
expected  fmm  its  earlj'  history,  was  patriotic.  Though  no  legal  action  was 
taken  in  18G1,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  was  manifested  in  public  meetings 
and  by  the  enlistment  of  soldiers.  In  18G2,  the  selectmen,  viz.,  Joseph  W. 
Powers,  Henry  B.  Gould  and  George  IManly,  were  directed  to  pay  State  aid 
to  'Sokliers  so  far  as  necessary.  In  August,  they  were  authorized  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  tweutj^-fivo  dollars  to  each  volunteer  who  should 
enlist  *'for  three  years,  and  be  credited  on  the  quota  of  the  town,  and  to  boivi 
row  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  same."  August  30,  it  was  voted  to 
l^ay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer  for  nine  months'  service, 
provided  the  quota  should  ^'be  filled  by  volunteers."  And,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  it  was  voted  to  pay  "two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  three  years' 
men  called  for  to  fill  the  balance  of  the  quota  of  nine  months'  men  for  Ilardwick.^ 
In  18G3-5,  the  selectmen  were  Constant  Southworlh,  Orin  Trow,  Elbridge  Man- 
delU  Samuel  S.  Dennis,  Nathan  W.  Sargent  and  Charles  C.  Spooncr,  serving 
inr  different  years.  The  town  clerk  during  the  war  was  Albert  E.  Knighti 
Treasurer  for  18G1  and  '69,  AYilliam  Mixter;  for  1863-64-G5;  Frazier  Paige. 

The  votes  of  the  town  in  1864  evinced  the  readiness  of  the  citizens  to  con- 
tribute the  *' sinews  of  war."  The  selectmen,  April  4,  voted  to  pay  ''one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  volunteer  enlisted  under  the  call  of 
the  President  from  October,  18G3,  to  March  1,  18G5."  The  last  vote  was  on 
the  8th  of  November,  18C4,  when  the  town  instructed  the  selectmen  "to  pay 
all  those  persons  who  had  put  in  substitutes  in  their  own  name  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars."  Hardwick,  with  a  population  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  twcnty-cme,  supplied  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  for  the 
war,  and  had  a  surplus  of  nine  above  all  demands.  Three  were  commis- 
sioned officers.  The  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  town,  exclusive  of  Stale 
aid,  was  $12,896.76  ;  the  amount  for  State  aid  was  $8,512.22 ;  making  a  total 
of  $21,408.98.  In  this  amount  is  not  included  what  was  given  by  private 
bounty,  or  by  the  active  sympathy  of  the  ladies'  societies. 

Among  the  more  prominent  men,  besides  the  celebrated  Gen.  Buggies,  who 
have  lived  in  Hardwick,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Jonas  Fay  (1737-1818),  honi^ 
ored  in  public  life;  Moses  Ilobinson  (1741-1818),  Governor  of  Vennbnti 
1789,  and  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1791  to  1796;  Charles 
Bobinsouy  first  Free  State  Governor  of  Kansas ;  Wymau  Spooner,  Lieut.  Gov* 
ernor  of  Wisconsin,  1863*68 ;  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Lucius  B.  Paige,  a  leading 
minister  of  the  Universalist  denomination,  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  now  residing  in  Cambridge,  whose  history  he  has  recently 
published.  The  Hon.  TVilliam  Mixter,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College*  1829-, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Senate* 
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ASPECT  AND  SITUATION  —  INOOHPORATION  —  ORIGIN  AND  RISE  OP  CHURCHES  — 
^tATHER  abbey's  WILL**  —  TOPOORAPSnT  OF  THE  TOWN  —  AXCIC2<nr  BOADS 
AND  TTAYS  —  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION  —  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  — 
REVOLUTION  AND  ITS  EVENTS  —  SHAKER  COSOfUNITr  —  PECULIAR  PEOPLB— » 
KDUCATION  —  BROMFIELD  SCHOOL  —  AGRICULTURE  —  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORT 
•  — MOVEMENT  DURING  THE  REBELLION  —  THE  ^WILLARD  HOMESTEAD." 

Tms  town  is  tbo  eldest  of  the  daughters  of  liAUcaster.  It  is  difficult  to, 
decide  wliich  is  the  fairest,  but  certaiuly  Harvard  is ,  second  to  none  of  them 
in  all  the  elements  of  beautiful  scenery.  Original  Lancaster  may  be  cooapanMJL. 
ta  a  rich  carpet  wrought  by  the  cunning  band  of  an  oriental  artist,  who 
sorrounded  it  with  nn  exquisite  border,  but  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  on  the  peerless  central  square.  The  square  remains  in  more  thaa  its 
pristine  loveliness,  while  the  border  is  broken  into  fragments,  each  of  which 
Hiakes  a  pattern  of  beauty. 

The  town  is  in  the  north-east  of  Worcester  County,  and  is  bordered  by  the 
county  of  Middlesex  for  more  than  half  its  circumference.  On  the  north  it  has 
Ayer;  on  the  east,  Littleton,  Boxborough  and  Stow ;  on  the  south,  Boltou  ;  and 
on  the  west,  Lancaster  and  Shirley.  It  is  in  latitude  42^  30%  is  twenty  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  about  thirty-two  from  Boston  by  direct  line.  By  rail 
from  Harvard  station,  on  the  Worcester  and  Xashua  Railroad,  the  distance  is 
thirty-eight  miles. 

The  town  was  incorporated  Jan.  29,  1732,  and  was  taken  princi[)ally  from 
Lancaster,  with  additions  from  Grotou  and  Stow.  It  contained  about  fifty 
families,  many  of  tbem  bearing  old  family  names  belonging  to  the  mother  town, 
such  as  Willard,  Houghton,  Atherton,  Sawyer,  Whitcomb,  Whitney  and 
Priest.  An  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  old  towns  together  as  a  unit,  and 
so  preserve  its  importance.  The  proposal  was  to  build  meeting-houses  in 
different  sections  or  precincts,  and  sustain  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  by  a 
common  tax,  but  the  people  in  Harvard  preferred  to  bo  an  independent  town, 
and  carried  the  point.  The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Key.  John 
BDirvard,  by  ,  whose  wise  bounty  the  foundation  of  Harvard  CoUogo  was 
laid.     I'his  was  about  a  hundred  years  nfVer  his  death,  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of 
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somebody  now  unknown  that  the  name  of  an  untitled  but  enlightened  man 
was  chosen. 

The  next  thing  was  to  form  a  church  and  secure  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Seccombc,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1728,  when  he  was  twenty  j'cars  old.  Ho  was  born  in  Medford,  in  April, 
1708,  and  was,  therefore,  twenty-five  years  old  when  settled  in  Harvard  in 
1733.  He  was  the  author  of  several  published  sermons.  One  was  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  consort  of  Gov.  Jonathan  Belcher.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  of  the  governor,  who  was  n  friend  to  ministers,  and  gave  his  counten- 
ance to  the  celebrated  Whitcfield  when  many  of  the  clergy  held  aloof  from  or 
opposed  him.  Mr.  Seccombe  had  great  facility  at  rhyming,  and  enjoyed  some 
reputation  as  a  poet.  The  latest  writer  on  the  literature  of  America  sneprs  at 
his  poetical  pretensions.  The  products  of  his  muse  arc  not  entitled  to  a  very 
high  place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  but  there  was  a.  kind  of  humor  in  them  \^b\ch 
pleased  those  who  knew  the  local  hits  and  allusions.  -  One  was  a  ** Poem  on  a 
Goose  Roasted  at  Yankee  Hastings."  Another,  which  was  published  in  England 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  had  a  great  run,  was  entitled  **  Father  Abbey's 
Willi''  Father  Abbey  w^as  a  man  born  at  Boston,  and  was  a  fisherman  ift  tlie 
waters  about  that  town  until  ho  became  sweeper  and  bed-maker  to  the  coHegoJ 
He  died  in  1762,  and  the  poem  purports  to  be  his  "Will"  in  favor  of  his  wife. 
The  fun  of  the  thing  consists  in  the  odd  way  in  which  he  mixes  up  the  countless' 
things  in  an  old  house,  in  a  document  so  solemn  as  a  "  last  will  and  testament."* 
There  are  many  verses,  three  of  which  are  given  below.  This  poem  waa 
answered  by  the  bed-maker  of  Yale  College,  who  made  proposals  to  Rithcr 
Abbey's  widow.  The  answer  has  a  little  touch  of  wit,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
lines  placed  in  the  opposite  column. 


IFrom  Father  Abbey's  WilU\ 

'A  small-tooth  comb, 

An  asliCQ  broom, 
A  candlestick  and  hatchet, 

A  coverlid 

Striiied  down  with  red, 
A  bag  of  rags  to  patch  it. 

"A  ragged  mat, 
A  tub  of  fat, 
A  book  put  nut  bj  Banyan, 
Another  book, 
By  Uobiu  Cook, 
A  SKciu  or  two  of  sponyam. 

''An  old  black  mnff, 

Some  garden  staff, 
A  quantity  of  borage. 

8omo  "devirs  weed" 

And  burdock  seed, 
To  season  well  your  ponidge." 


\The  Answer  from  the  Tale  College  BedHmaker 
contains  thcse^  among  other  linesJ] 

"No  teeth, 'tis  true, 

You  have  to  shew ; 
The  young  think  teeth  inviting;    ' 

But,  silly  youths  I 

I  love  those  months,  ' 

Where  there's  no  fisar  of  biting. 

"AleaTcyeye,  ' 

That's  never  dry. 
These  wofnl  times  la  fitting ; 

A  wrinkled  face 

Adds  solemn  grace 
To  folks  dcTont  at  meetixig.'^ 


Such  an  accommodating  wooer  might  bo  expected  to  Buccecd,  but  theroif 
DO  record  of  bis  nuptials  with  the  widow. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Seccombe  gave  much  time  to  such  trifles, 
since  he  was,  in  fact,  an  earnest  and  faithful  pastor.     He  tras  a  frienil  to 
Whitefield,  and   invited  him  to  preach    in    Harvard  when    the    pulpit    of 
Lancaster  was  shut  against  him.     Ilis  ministry  in  Harvard  closed  in   1757; 
after  twenty-four  years'  service.     His  successor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Wheeler, 
who  was  ordained  in  1759,  and  dismissed  in  1768,  when  he   removed  to 
Worcester,  and  was  county  treasurer  a  series  of  years.    The  late  treasurer  of 
the  city  of  Worcester  is  bis  son  or  grandson.     Bev.  Daniel  Johnson  was  the 
minister  from  17G9  to  1777,  when  he  died.     Mr.  Johnson  was  a  chaplnlD  in 
the  Revolutionary  army  in  the  opening  of  the  contest,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
a  prayer  offered  by  him  in  presence  of  his  regiment  or  some  collectioo  of 
soldiers  made  a  deep  impression,  and  melted  all  to  tears.     After  a  few  years' 
interval.  Rev.  Ebcuczer  Grosveuor  was  installed  in  1782,  hut  his  pastorate  was 
brief,  since  his  death  occurred  in  the  year  1788.    The  Rev.  William  Emerson 
succeeded  in  1792,  and  remained  until  he  was  released  to  remove  to  Bostoa. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bemis,  who  was  settled  in  1801.     The 
Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.D.,  afterwards  of  Cbarlestown,  came  next,  in  1814^  and 
remained  until  1823,  when  there  was  a  revolution  in  the  town  as  a  parish,  and 
the  church  withdrew  from  the  society.     An  anecdote  relating  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eufierson,  father  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  finds  a  place  in  this  connection. 
The  tradition  is  that  a  church  in  Boston  wanted  Mr.  Emerson,  and  the  church 
in  Harvard  were  reluctant  to  part  with  him.     Finally,  the  Boston  peuple 
offered  a  thousand  dollars  and  scoured  the  minister.     There  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  fairness  in  this  transaction,  though  possibly  the  minister  would  have  yielded 
to  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis  if  his  people  had  not  been  mollified  by  a 
douceur.     It  is  the  modern  way  to  entice  away  a  pastor  by  offering  him  a 
larger  salary  and  a  present  to  pay  the  expenses  of  moving,  without  making  any 
compensation  to  the  bereaved  church. 

Harvard  is  a  continuation  of  the  bill  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nashua 
valley.  The  river  is  the  boundary  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  fine  intervale 
land  is  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  town.  The  hills  rising  in  Bolton  extend 
north,  into,  and  even  across  Harvard.  Bear  Hill  runs  up  through  the  centre, 
and  bears  6n  its  broad  breast  the  great  pond  of  the  same  name.  Pin  Hill, 
towards  the  noi*th-west,  so  called  from  its  shape,  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  has  a  quarry  of  excellent  blue  slate.  Oak 
Hill  was  mined  as  early  as  1781,  by  searchers  for  silver  ore,  but  their  toil  was 
fruitless,  yet  miners  and  geologists  say  that  the  rock  formation  is  like  that  of 
gold  and  silver  bearing  regions.  Prospect  Hill,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  town,  on  the  sloping  side  and  broad  summit  of  which 
is  the  village  of  Still  River,  is  well-named,  as  the  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
river,  threaded  by  the  silver  stream,  and  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Lancas-  ' 
ter  and  Sterling,  and  Leominster,  with  Wachusett  beyond,  is  one  of  a  thou-^ 
•and. 
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The  town  is  well-watered  by  springs,  brooks  and  ponds.  Bear  Hill  Pond  is 
a  large  expanse  of  water,  on  the  top  of  the  town,  sq  to  «peak,  covering  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Several  islands  add  to  its  charms^  and  it  is 
stocked  with  fish.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  parties  in  the  summer 
season.  This  is  a  little  south-west  of  th^  centre.  In  the  north-west  of  the  town 
is  a  small  but  very  deep  pond,  whose  shores  descend  sharply,  whence  it  is 
called  Hell  Pond.  The  depth  is  reported  to  be  ninety  feet.  Robbins's  Pond  is 
north,  not  far  distant.  Some  of  the  brooks  flow  south-east  into  the  Assabct; 
some  north-east  into  Stony  Brook,  and  the  outlet  of  Bear  Hill  Pond  flows 
nortl^ifrly,  emptying  into  the  Nashua.  The  town,  therefore,  slopes  towards 
every  point  of  the  compass. 

The  west  part  of  Harvard,  or  Still  River,  must  have  been  settled  very  early, 

9 

as  there  is -reason  for  believing  that  Henry  Willard,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
famous  Maj.  Simon  Willard  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Lancaster 
by  King  Philip,  or  not  long  after  the  re-settlement.  A  large  number  of  the 
many  descendants  of  the  Major  are  the  posterity  of  this  Henry.  Probably  all 
the  Willards  living  in  Lancaster  at  present  or  in  the  past,  belong  to  this  bra^ncU ... 
of  the  family.  The  landed  property  .of  Henry  Willard  was  extensive.  Col. 
Samuel  Willard,  prominent  in  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  and  ju  the  ciyjil 
history  of  Lancaster,  .was  one  of  his  sons.  , 

The  old  road  from  Lancaster  to  Groton  used  to  diverge  from  the-  Concord 
road,  on  the  east  side  of  Pcnacook  or  Nashua  River,  at  the  crossing  just  above 
the  house  of  Daniel  Bemis,  Esq.,  and  run  across  the  intervale  diagonally  where 
the  "Dead  River"  is  now,  and  so  on  to  Still  River  and  Harvard.  The  con- 
nection of  the  Willard  neighborhood  was  thus  intimate  with  Lancaster.  There 
are  occasionally  items  which  bring  their  history  together.  For  examplc^^tho 
soldiers  who  left  the  garrison  of  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  day  before  he  was 
killed  by  mistake,  went  scouting  after  Indians  towards  Still  River.  They 
returned  weary,  and  Mr.  Gardner  took  the  sen'ice  of  watching  through  the 
night ;  hence  his  death.  It  appears  also  from  records,  that  two  of  the  eleven 
garrisons  belonging  to  Lancaster  in  1701,  were  in  the  territory  afterwards  spt 
ojQT  as  Harvard.  One  was  at  Bear  Hill,  for  the  following  families;  viz.,  John 
Priest,  Sr.,  John  Priest,  Jr.,  John  Warner,  Caleb  Sawyer,  James  Atbeilon, 
Sr.,  James  Atherton,  Jr.  The  other  was  probably  at  Still  River,  as  appears 
by  the  following  names:  Simon  Willard,  Benjamin  Bellows,  John  Willard,, 
Joshua  Atherton,  Henry  Willard,  James  Houghton,  Joseph  Hutcbins^  Joseph 
Waters,  Hezekiah  Willard  and  James  Smith. 

The  people  of  this  section  had  the  benefit  of  school  money  long  before  they 
were  erected  into  a  town.  A  vote  passed  in  Lancaster  town  meeting,  supple* 
mentcd  by  a  subscription,  in  May,  ^1724»  provided  that  there  should  bo  a 
*' school  at  Still  River  or  Bear  Hill,  eighty-two  days/'  The  two  sections  were 
grouped  as  one  district.  The  following  division  of  money  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  number  of  people  in  diflerent  neighborhoods  of  undivided  Lao- 
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cftster:  **The  schaoImiiBter  ought  to  keep  school  at  Stephens*  Hill  (between 
Lancaster  town  hall  and  tho  first  bridge)*  104  days;  and  at  Still  River  or  Bear 
Hillt82days;  and  at  or  on  the  Ncck«  177  da^'s.'*  The  school  on  Stephens' 
Hill  probably  accoromodatcd  tho  Old  Common  and  South  Lancaster,  nod  that 
on  the  Neck,  all  on  tho  cast  sido  of  Lancaster  Centre,  and  up  the  road  to  Still 
River.  The  estimate  of  numbers  is  to  bo  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
was  divided  according  to  tho  amount  subscribed  in  each  section,  as  well  as 
by  tho  number  of  children. 

After  the  new  town  was  granted,  tho  old  town  showed  its  liberality 
by  a  grant  made  by  the  proprietora  (who  constituted  the  town,  mainly), 
of  tliirty  acres  of  land  on  Pin  Hill  **to  set  a  meeting-honso  upon,  and  for 
a  mining-field,  and  for  a  burying-placc.''  They  also  gave  the  fiev.  John 
Seccombe  the  two  largest  islands  in  Bear  Hill  Pond,  near  which  hia  residence 
was  built. 

Though  the  Indians  floated  their  canoes  in  the  Nashua,  and  fished  in  the 
ponds,  and  hunted  through  tho  woods  of  Harvard,  it  is  not  known  that  they 
had  any  permanent  homo  within  its  bounds.  They  were  under,  tho  alioriginal 
species  of  jurisdiction  of  Sbolan,  sachem  at  Washacuuv,  and  their  lands  were 
fairly  purchased  by  the  first  white  settlers.  No  hostile  acts  ever  stained,  the 
earth  at  Haryard  with  human  blood.  The  inhabitants  supplied  their  quota  of 
soldiers  in  King  William's,  Queen  Anne's  and  Loveweirs  wars,  but  the  actual 
fighting  was  outside  of  their  bounds. 

During  both  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  town  furnished  its  full  quota  of  soldiers,  contributed  freely  to  support 
the  armies,  and  lost  many  victims  of  the  tomahawk,  tho  musket,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  camp.  It  is  supposed  that  some  followed  Col.  Samuel  Willard 
in  the  expedition  of  1745,  when  Louisburg  was  captured,  and  it  is  certain 
that  many  were  in  the  expeditions  to  Ticondcroga,  Crown  Point  and 
Quel)ec.  The  recital  of  tho  particulars  must  bo  left  to  the  future  historian  of 
the  town. 

As  the  difficulties  with  England  increased  in  the  years  previous  to  1775,  the 
people  of  Harvard  sympathized  with  Boston  and  the  whole  Colony.  The  thrill 
and  throb  of  passion  and  excitement  were  felt  up  among  these  hills,  perhaps,  as 
ibtensely  as  near  tho  seaboard.  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
attempt  to  collect  a  tax  on  tea,  aroused  the  indignation  of  furniiers  as  well  as 
merchants  and  patriots  in  the  lower  towns.  Harvard  concurred  with  the 
other  towns  in  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  the  royal  collector,  Mr.  Gray,  and 
agreed  to  pay  them  to  Mr.  Gardner  of  Stow.  She  procured  a  stock  of  powder, 
ball  and  cartridge-boxes,  and  saw  to  tho  arming  of  her  men.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  town  meeting,  full  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  bordering 
perilously  hear  on  rebellion.  The  Lexington  alarm  called  her '^  minute-men" 
into  the  field,  and  they  started  for  the  scene  of  the  fight.  Some  of  tbem  were 
j^esent  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilU  the  story  of  which,  as  it  spread,  though 
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on  apparent*  defeat,  hatl  all  the  enconraging  inflnenee  of  a  great  victory.  Somo 
of  her  oflicera  and  soldiers  were  veterans  led  bv  the  Whitconibs,  'Thomas  and 
Ward,  and  trained  Under  Wolfe.  Thry  were  joined  by  raw  recruits,  filled 
with  courage  and  zeiil  for  liberty.  After  the  battle  they  were  not  afraid  of 
the  king's  troops.  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  came  they  heard  it 
read  with  solemn  enthusiasm,  and  ordei'cd  it  to  be  placed  on  the  town  records 
in  "perpetual  memorial."  Though  one  leading  citizen  by  the  name  of  Atherton, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  opposed  their  action  and  adhered  to  the  royal 
catifee,  the  plain  sense  of  the  people,  bred  in  a  Congregational  Church,  prompted 
them  to  prefer  a  '*  Church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  Slate  without  a  king.^ 

It  is  almost,  perhaps  quite,  impossil)le  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Harvard  went  into  the  field,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all 
of  them  were  either  in  the  company  who  went  to  Concord  and  Cambridge,  or 
were  among  the  "minute-men,"  or  enlisted  in  the  Continental  service,  or  were 
drafted  for  special  duty.  The  records  of  the  town,  and  family  papers,  and  the 
narratives  of  aged  people,  >[vho  survived  almost  to  the  present  tinae,all  unite  in 
proving  that  Harvard  was  actuated  by  the  most  ardent  patriotism!    . 

There  was  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centuiy  and  oven  ear- 
lier, which  favored  the  formation  of  Baptist  churches.  Without  stating  the  canscs, 
or  philosophizing  on  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  recognize  the  fact.  Dea. 
Lemuel  Willard,  1st,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Maj.  Simon  Willard  ;  hisnaptt^er, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Willard,  was  a  daughter  of  Pres.  Dunster  of  Harvard  College. 
He  was  a  Baptist.  The  deacon  belonged  to  the  Congregational  Church,  but 
used  to  say,  "If  I  lived  where  there  >Yas  a  Baptist  Church,  I  would  unite  witii 
it."  The  Baptist  Church  in  Still  River  was  formed  the  year  after  his  doatliiy 
which  occurred  in  1775.  The  record  reads  as  follows:  "1776,  June  27,  four- 
teen i)ersons  imbodicd  themselves  into  a  church."  Their  pledge  of  union  giyes 
their  names.  "We,  Stephen  Gates,  Tarbell  Willard,  Isaiah  Parker,  William 
Willard,  Jr.,  Josiah  Willard,  Jor^eph  Stone,  Rtith  Kilburn,  Sarah  Willard, 
Elizabeth  Gates,  Iluldah  Edes,  Sarah  Kilburn,  Jemima  Blanchard,  Kachel 
AVillard,  Amy  Willard,"  &c.  These  were  the  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  new 
church.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a  society  or  organization 
before  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  public  worship,  and  that  the 
embodiment  at  this  time,  was  a  more  formal  organization  of  what  already 
existed.  From  a  recent  publication  it  appears  that  Isaiah  Parker,  M.  D.,  who 
became  a  Baptist  in  the  previous  year,  was  ordained  as  pastor  under  an  old  elm, 
when  Dr'.  Stillman  of  Boston  preached  the  sermon.  Doubtless  the  "old  elm** 
stood  OB  the  broad  summit  where  is  now  the  quiet,  rural  village  of  Still  Biver. 
Joseph  Haskell,  then  uinety  yieai*s  of  age,  who  became  a  deacon,  and  lived  t^ 
the  age  of  ninety-three,  was  among  the  first  of  those  baptized  by  immersion. 
Dr.  Parker,  during  a  ministry  hbrc  of  twenty-four  years,  baptized  ninety  personSt 
which  in  a  congregation  not  very  large,  was  a  goodly  number.  In  1798,  lie 
resigned,  having  become  a  believer  in  the  univeri^al  salvation  of  mankind. 
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Elder  George  Robinson  was  the  next  pastor*  and  continued  about  twelve 
years.  Additions  were  made  to  the  cbiirch  in  considerablo  nambcr  in  the 
early  part  of  bis  ministry.  This  church  was  the  eighth  in  the  county  in  the 
date  of  its  organization,  hut  soon  took  the  lead  innumhers  and  influence.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Aliisbai  Snmson,  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities,  who, 
during  a  ministry  of  twenty  years,  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  his  parish  and 
the  neigbl>oriiig  towns.  A  man  of  learning,  piety  and  practical  sense,  he 
built  up  his  society  and  church,  and  was  helpful  in  organizing  churches  in  the 
regions  round  about.  The  pulpit  wns  supplied  by  sevonil  ministers  and  licen- 
tiates, during  a  few  succeeding  years,  until  1855,  when  Rev.  Moses  Curtis, 
who  hod  been  fifty  yeni*s  in  the  ministry,  was  settled,  and  during  tbc  next  seven 
years,  literally  **  hore  fruit  in  old  ago."*  His  successors  have  been  Revs.  Clark 
Sibley,  Charles  M/ Willard,  John  A.  Lemod,  Andrew  Dunn,  Leonard  Tracy, 
William  Lench  and  John  W.  Dick.  In  1874,  Rev.  Daniel  Round,  the  present 
pastor,  began  his  labors  in  this  field.  It  is  said  in  a  printed  record  of  the 
church  that  his  pastorate  *"  has  brought  fresh  encouragement  to  the  mother  of 
so  many  churches  whose  more  iavorabic  location  has  given  them  a  more  rapid 
recent  growth." 

The  community  of  Shakers  was  estal)lisbcd  in  Harvard  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  has  maiutnined  a  respectable  standing,  financially  and 
morally,  to  the  present  time.     Its  property  is  in  the  north-eo^t  section  of 
the  town,  and  is  pleasantly  situated,  being  adapted  to  farming,   the  dairy 
and  gardening.     It  was  said  of  them  many  years  since  that  ^they  have  a  neat 
village,  and  a  tract  of  iiiiely  cultivated  and  productive  lands,"     Bennett's 
Brook  runs  through  the  plantation,  and  giv^s  meadows  amid  the  hills.     The 
community  is  in  three  families,  with  a  short  interval  between  them,  but  near 
enough  to  assemble  without  inconvenience.     The  whole  aspect  of  the  region  is 
pleasant  and  homelike,  though  the  bome-IiTe  is  peculiar.     There  is  a  meeting* 
house,  a  school-house  and  office,  for  religion,  education  and  business,  so  that 
the  community  is  thoroughly  organized.     A  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  herb-hou<^» 
tannery  and  work-shops  give  completeness  to   the   industrial  arrangements. 
The  people  live  in  several  dwelling-houses  in  each  of  the  three  groups  or  fami* 
lies.     The  main  business  is  farming  and  horticulture,  and  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  raising  of  herbs,  such  as  arc  good  for  seasoning  and  for  medicine. 
Medicinal  extracts  and  canned  fruits  arc  prepared  for  the  market.     The  pecu- 
liarity of  their  life,  the  neatness  and  thriftiuess  of  their  grounds  and  buildings, 
thd  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  gentle  courtesy  of  the  people,  draw 
maity  visitors  to  the  place.     When  their  Sunday  services  are  public  in  the 
sutnmer  season,  their  meetings  are  sometimes  thronged  by  cijty  boarders  from 
the  neighboring  towns. 

A  singular  man,  who  had  some  followers  or  dupes,  formerly  lived  in  this 

town,  who  has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  Shakers;  but  they  were  not 

'answerable  for  his  vagaries.     His  name  was  Shadrack  Ireland,  and  among 
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other  claims  put  forth  by  him  was  this;  that  he  should  not  taste  of  Ueath,  but  bo 
translated.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  many  persons  who  put  iropljcit 
faith  in  his  pretensions.  But  the  time  came  when  death  laid  him  low,  and  his 
disciples  were  deeply  raortitied.  To  conceal  his  decease  and  prolong  tho 
delusion,  they  buried  his  body  secretly  in  a  field  of  growing  corn,  hoping  that 
the  place  would  not  be  discovered.  The  intention  was  to  produce  tho  impres- 
sion that  ihcit  master  had  mysteriously  disappeared  ;  but  the  trick  was  exposed* 
His  abode  was  where  the  Shaker  Village  now  is,  in  their  "Square  liouse.'* 

Another  and  far  different  class  of  "peculiar  peopte"  made  Harvard  their 
home  for  a  brief  period,  the  story  of  whose  life  here  has  been  pleasantly  told 
by^  the  graphic  pen  of  Miss  Louisa  Alcott  in  the  book  entitled  "Silver 
Pitchers." 

We  have  seen  that  the  children  were  supplied  with  schooling,  to  some 
extent,  while  within  the  bounds  of  Lancaster.  As  soon  as  Harvard  becamer  a 
town,  the  education  of  the  children  was  provided  for  in  the  different  sections* 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  Tho  school-houses  were  rude  structures,  and 
sometimes  the  schools  were  kept  in  any  room  which  could  bo  fouad  in  any  way 
adapted  to  tho  purpose.  There  was  a  summer  and  a  winter  term;  the  former 
attended'by  the  younger  children,  and  the  latter  by  the  young  people  of  tho 
district  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  social  life  and  influence  of 
those  ancient  schools  were  marked  features  of  them.  There  engagements  were 
made  which  affected  the  parties  through  life,  and  their  children  after  them. 
The  educating  influences  of  the  pupils  upon  each  other  was  greater  than  that 
of  their  teachers,  though  in  a  different  direction. 

The  history  of  the  schools  in  the  town  cannot  be  given  at  length,  nor  would 
it  be  useful,  since  there  were  no  salient  points  in  their  administration.  In  this 
regard.  Harvard  was  like  the  other  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  "When  ^bo 
new  interest  in  common  schools  was  aroused  by  James  G.  Carter,  George  B. 
Emerson,  Horace  Mann  and  others,  the  people  here  felt  the  healthful  influence, 
and  were  prompt  to  adopt  all  reasonable  improvements.  More  money  was 
raised,  the  terms  w^cre  prolonged,  and  more  highly  instructed  teachers  were 
employed.  General  intelligence  characterizes  the  inhabitants.  At  present. 
Harvard,  with  a  population  of  1,304,  has  10  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
scholars  wars,  in  1878,  263 ;  giving  an  average  to  each  school  of  about  26 ;  but 
they  are  not  equally  distributed.  The  number  of  children  of  school  ago,  that 
is,  between  five  and  fifteen,  was  237 ;  but  59  attended  school  who  were  over 
fifteen  years  old.  The  valuation  of  the  town  was  $919,059,  and;  the  sum 
appropriated  for  education  was  $2,400,  besides  the  expense  of  6i\perintcndeqoo 
and  printing.  The  sum  expended  for  each  child  was  $10.1 2,  which  is  about 
the  average  of  the  county  of  Woicester.  In  the  percentage  of  money  pafd, 
and  in  the  average  attendance  of  scholars,  the  town  maintains  aboat  an  average 
position.  In  one  respect,  ILirvard  is  in  advance  of  most  couutry  towns.  Like 
the  cities  and  larger  towns,  it  employs  a  superintendent  of  schools,  w:ho,.in 
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eoDoectioo  with  the  school  corotDittee«  has  chargo  of  all  schools  in  the  town. 
This  ^ives  unity  to  the  system  of  instruction*  and  enables  the  schools  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard.  The  Rev.  Daeiel  Round  has  occupied  the 
position  of  su[)erintendcnt  several  years,  and  ho  reports  improTemcnt  in  the 
schools  to  a  gratifying  degree. 

The  Bromficid  School  wns  founded  in  1877  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Bronifield 
Blanchard,  widow  of  Rev.  Ira  IL  Blanchard,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  A  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  this  school  will  be  found  in  the 
History  of  the  Oouuty^  under  the  title  of  Academic?.  It  may  bo  stated  here 
that  the  founder  gave  $80,000 ;  of  which  about  $30,000  were  spent  in  erecting 
an  elegant  building  and  putting,  the  grounds  of  the  old  Seccombe  placo  in 
order.  The  rcmniiKler  of  the  gift  is  a  permanent  fuud,  the  interest  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  school,  thus  placing  it  above  local  favor  and 
support,  and  enabling  the  trustees  and  teachers  to  maintain  a  high  standard. 
The  courses  of  study  h.nve  in  view  the  *^  three-fold  object  of  education  ;  viz., 
strength  of  intellect,  practical  power  over  circumstances,  and  enlarged  capaci- 
ties for  enjoj'^ment.''  The  school  was  set  in  opemtiou  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  with  about  forty  scholars,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Stickney  as  principal.  Most  of  the  pupils  belong  to  the  town,  and  tho  school 
will,  in  all  probability,  awaken  in  the  children  of  the  town  a  desire  and  purpose 
to  secure  a  higher  education. 

As  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  a  change  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  1821.  Tho  church  and  the  town,  which  was  the 
parish^  had  reached  a  point  of  divergence,  aud  tho  former  withdrew ;  that  b, 
a  large  majority  of  the  church,  holding  to  the  faith  of  tho  founders,  begau  to 
hold  public  worship  by  themselves,  and,  with  friends  who  sympathized  with 
them,  formed  an  ecclesiastical  society.  Tho  few  who  remained  connected 
with  the  old  or  Unitarian  parish  were,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  considered  in  a  legal  sense  the  church.  The  ministers  of  ihat  organiza- 
tion, from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  been  the  following:  Revs.  Ira  H.  T. 
Blanchard,  Washington  Gilbert,  William  G.  Babcock,  William  A.  Whitwell, 
Henry  H.  Barber,  Jefferson  M.  Fox,  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Daniel  H.' 
Goddard. 

The  pastors  of  the  Orthodox  church  bore  the  following  names :  Rev.  Geoi^ge 
Fisher,  who  was  settled  about  the  time  the  church  withdrew  from  the  old 
parbh,  and  who  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  until  September,  1853  ;  John 
Dodge,  George  IL  Pratt,  Alfred  E.  Tracy  and  Stephen  S.  Morrill.  The  Rev. 
John  H.  Qurney  is  the  present  acting  pastor.  These  two  churches  havo  good 
houses  of  worship  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  one  on  tho  north  and  the  other  on 
the  south  side  qf  the  common.  The  members  of  the  Orthodox  church  number 
ninety-seven. 

By  the  State  census  of  1875  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  town  was 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty.     The  number  of  farms  was  two  hundred  and. 
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four,  all  but  ten  of  which  contnincd  over  tcD  acres.  The -number  of  houses 
counccteil  with  farms  was  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  whole  number 
of  buildings,  including  houses,  barns,  shcdn,  shops  and  so  forth »  was  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one.  -  There  are  over  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  ^  the 
town,  nearly  every  part  of  which  is  improvable,  though  nearly  half  Js  unim- 
proved; yet  Harvard  is  emphatically  an  agricultural  town.  One  hundred 
and  seventy- five  acres  are  in  orchaixls,  and  there  are  about  thirty  thousand 
apple-trees.  The  pear  and  peach  trees  number  three  thousand  six  hundred  kind 
forty-eight.  The  grape-vines  number  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one.  By  *'  unimproved  land "  is  meant  all  land  ^  devoted  to  pasturage  and 
other  purposes  than  actual  cultivation."  The  woodland  of  this  town  comprises 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  acres.  The  whole  number  of 
domestic  animals,  counting  bees  by  swarms,  was  over  eight  thousand  bcvto 
hundred.  The  aggregate  of  farm  property  was  as  follows :  Numl>er  of  farms, 
two  hundred  and  four ;  number  of  buildings,  six  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  value 
of  buildings,  $324,725  ;  acres  of  land,  fifteen  thousand  and  twenty-nine;  valde 
of  land,  $461,043 ;  valuo  of  farms  and  buildings,  $785,708 ;  value  of  fruit-trees 
and  vines,  $54,516 ;  valne  of  domestic  animals,  $86,789 ;  value  of  agricultural 
implements  in  use,  $26,825 ;  total  value  of  farm-property,  $953,898.  The 
gallons  of  milk  numbered  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  three  hundreS 
and  twenty-three,  valued  at  $50,838.  ' 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  three  paper-mills  in  the  town,  making  paper 
valued  at  $12,750  per  annum.  This  business  is  not  continued.  The  popula- 
tion at  that  time  was  about  three  hundred  greater  than  in  1875.  Probably  the 
loss  of  population  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  cessation  of  certain  kinds  of 
business.  The  aggregate  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  is  $37,900.  In 
thomcantime,  agriculture  has  improved,  and  the  town  is  wealthy  in  Oomparis«irf 
with  other  towns  whose  business  is  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  soil  is  remarkably  good  for  tillage  and  pasturage,  and  the  intervale  land;^ 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nashua  are  like  those  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  in 
productiveness.  The  farmers  of  Harvard  have  enoifgh  capital  invested  ill 
bonds,  stocks  and  other  securities,  to  build  up  dificrcnt  branches  of  business^ 
and  make  their  town  populous,  if  invested  in  establishments  at  home,  but' 
perhaps  their  individual  comfort  would  not  thereby  be  increased.  Some  of  the 
farms  in  this  town  are  unsurpassed  in  regard  to  their  management  anj 
productiveness.  Without  making  invidious  distinctions,  one  or  two  may  be 
referred  to  as  favorable  specimens  of  many  others.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Fairbank,  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  town,  may  be  regarded  da  n 
model  in  its  way.  Among  the  many  pleasant  old  ancestral  abodbs  in  Harvard, 
perhaps  none  exceeds  in  charming  characteristics  that  of  Mr.  Luke  Whitney, 
on  Bear  Hill.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Whitney,  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  town,  is  another  which  delights  the  visitor  as  well  as  the  owner,  and  is 
fitted  to  inspire  the  young  agriculturist  with  confidence  and  liope.     His  barn, 
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which  is  an  indication  of  hu  btjrie  of  forming,  is  said  to  be  the  lai^gest  and  in 
CTery  way  the  best  appointed  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  general  feeling  of  indignation  that  i)enraded  the  North  when  Fort  Sam- 
ter  was  bomlmrded  by  the  rebels,  was  fully  participated  in  by  the  people  of 
Harvard,  and  their  patriotism  did  not  falter  until  the  rebellion  was  subdued, 
and  the  Union  flag  ngain  floated  over  the  entire  nation.  The  public  sentiment 
immediately  found  expression  in  the  family,  in  the  stores  and  ])lace8  of  meet- 
iug,  in  the  churches  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  assemblies  of  the  citizens.  Ou  the 
29th  of  April,  a  Icgul  town  meeling  was  held,  when  the  Bev.  Mr.  Whitwell 
presented  the  following  i*c8oIution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted:  *^  Voted, 
Tliat  the  citizens  of  Harvard,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  hereby  vote  to 
appropriate  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  puq>osc  of  equipping  and  paying  a. 
bounty  to  soldiers  who  may  volunteer  their  services  to  suppress  the  present 
rebellion.''  A  committee  —  C.  T.  Savage,  Cephas  .Houghton  and  William  B. 
WUlard — to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  that  **the  town  make 
up  the  i>ay  of  each  volunteer,  with  what  he  rcccives  from  the  United  States, 
to  the  sum  of  twenty<-two  dollars  a  month  while  in  actual  service."  This  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  to  pay  each  man  Ave  dollars  a  month 
•*for  drilling  at  homo,  preparatory  for  service."  The  treasurer,  who  held  the 
ofllce  through  the  war  —  Asa  Daby  —  was  authorized  to  borrow  four  thousand 
dollars.  The  families  of  the, volunteers  were  to  bo  well  provided  for,  and  the 
selectmen  ^and  such  persons  as  they  may  appoint,  shall  aid  the  volunteers  in 
equipping  and  uniforming."  The  selectmen  during  the  war  were  as  follows ; 
some, one  year, and  some  longer:  E.  A.  Holman,  John  Bluncbard,  William  K. 
Harrod,  Caleb  8.  Gerry,  Andrew  Fairbank.  The  first  in  the  list  was  also 
town  clerk.  The  meeting  passed,  the  following  resolution,  which  expressed 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  town:  ** Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  ajl 
good  citizens  to  frown  indignantly  upon  and  follow  with  uncompromising  hos- 
tility cvevy  individual  among  us,  if  any  there  be,  who  shall  express  sentiments 
disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  sympathize  with 
the  plotters  of  treason  and  bloodshed." 

In  18G2,  July  24,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  ^authorized  to  be 
paid  to  each  volunteer  enlisting  to  the  credit  of  the  town."  A  committee  was 
chosen  to  enlist  recruits,  and  if  not  found  in  Harvard  they  were  '*to  enlist  them 
from  any  source  where  they  could  be  found."  The  treasui-er  was  authorized 
to  borrow  two  thousand  dollars,  and  lesolulions  were  passed  expressing  entire 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  honesty  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  fixed  pur- 
pose to  "stand  by  him  to  the  end  of  this  infernal  war."  A  l>ounty  of  one 
hundred  dolhirs  was  oficred  to  volunteers.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  it 
was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dolhirs  to  each  volunteer 
for  thi*ee  years,  and  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  volunteers  for  nine  months.  It 
was  also  voted  to  "  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  payment  of  the  fifty  dol- 
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lars  each  subscribed  for  them."  And  in  December  three  hundred  dolhirs  ^ve^e 
voted  to  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  18G3,  three  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  to 
the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  The  society  raised 
considerable  sums  by  associated  eft'ort.  It  was  voted,  Juno  7,  to  *'pay  each 
man  who  volunteers  to  the  quota  of  Harvard,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars." In  the  year  18C4  the  same  liberal  spirit  prevailed,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June,  at  an  informal  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  raise  by  a  separate  tax,  tho  snm 
of  $2,550  to  pay  a  bounty  to  each  of  the  men  drafted  to  fill  the  quota  of  tho 
town,  and  a  bounty  for  seven  volunteers. 

During  the  war  the  town  furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  for 
tbe  public  service,  which  was  a  surplus  of  twelve  above  all  demands.  Four 
were  comniissioned  oflScers.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  town  for 
war  purposes,  was  $17,009.15.  The  amount  paid  for  State  aid  to  the  families 
of  soldiers  was  $5,174.09.  The  sura  raised  by  private  subscription  was  over 
$1,800 ;  making  a  total  amount  of  $23,983.24. 

The  following  fact  furnished  by  Rev.  John  B.  Willard,  whose  suggestions 
and  corrections  are  gratefully  acknowledged,  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  respect  the  memory  of  Maj.  Willard.  "The  place  now  most  nearly  coii- 
nccted  with  name  and  memory  of  tho  'famous  Maj.  Simon  Willard,*  is  the 
delightful  old  homestead  now  standing  at  the  head  of  Still  Hiver  Village,  at  the 
corner  turning  to  the  centre  of  Harvard.  It  has' descended  in  a  direct  lino 
from  the  major  and  his  son  Henry  through  six  generations,  and  now  is  the 
possession  of  the  seventh,  the  heirs  of  the  late  Luther  Willard.  In  remodel- 
ing a  room  of  the  old  house  in  1876,  many  very  old  records  were  found  writ- 
ten on  the  uncovered  timbers,  the  oldest  was  *  Jan.  7th,  1C86,  deep  snow.*" 
It  may  be  also  stated,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Rev.  George  AV.  Sam- 
son,  son  of  tho  Rev.  "Abishai"  Samson,  who  was  born  in  1820,  graduated' at 
Brown  University  in  1839,  and  was,  at  one  time,  president  of  Columbian  Col- 
lege, at  Washington,  is  a  native  of  Still  River  Village. 

72  *  • 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TOWN  —  BOUNDARIES  AND  EXTENT  —  NATURAL  FEATURES  — 
POPULATION  AND  GROWTH  —  MIUTART  AND  WAR  HISTORY  —  CHtTHCHCS  AIH> 
CHURCH  BUILDINGS  —  MINISTERIAL  RECORD. 

The  earliest  authentic  accounts  and  reconls  in  reference  to  the  tract  of  land 
now  forming  the  township  of  Holdcn,  arc  substantially  included  in  tho  history 
of  Worcester,  the  district  being  at  first  called  **  Worcester  North  Half,**,  or 
••North  Worcester."    On  tho  13th  May,  1740,  a  petition  signed  by  twenty-five 
dtizens  of  North  Worcester  was  presented  to  tho  General  Court,  pra^'iu^  for 
the  place  to  be  set  off  a  separate  town.     This  petition  was  not  successful.     At 
the  next  session  of  tho  General  Court,  in  NoveniI>er  following,  another  petition 
was  presented ;  and  this  time  tho  ^letitioners  were  granted  an  act  of  incorporar 
tion. 

The  act  passed  the  General  Court,  Jan.  2,  and  was  signed  by  His  Excellency 
Governor  Belcher,  Jan.  9,  1741.  Thus  the  north  half  of  Worcester  becamo 
a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Holden ;  so  called  in  honor  of  lion.  Samiici 
Holden,  a  London  merchant  and  a  member  of  parliament,  who  had  directed 
his  benevolent  efforts  to  the  help  of  tho  Colonies  of  Now  England. 

Since  tho  incorporation  of  tho  town,  several  hundred  acres  have  been  set  off 
to  help  form  the  towus  of  Paxton  and  West  Boylstou;  the  first  portion  bcin^ 
taken  in  1765,  and  tho  section  for  West  Bpylston  in  1808.  Tho  present 
boundaries  of  Holden  are :  north-westerly  by  Rutland  and  Princeton  ;  uortb- 
easterly  by  Sterling  and  West  Boylstou;  south-easterly  by  Worcester;  and 
south-westerly  by  Paxton  and  Rutland.  The  township  contains  about  22,000 
acres. 

The  surface  is  well  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
light  and  porous,  but  it  is  very  variable  ;  and  probably  there  is  not  an  area  of 
fifty  acres  is  the  town  that  shows  a  homogeneous  soil  or  a  wholly  plain  surfacp. 
Many  of  the  smaller  hills,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  possess 
a  springy  soil  and  make. excellent  grass  fai'ms.     The  products  aro  nearly  the 
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samo  as  in  other  towns  of  Worcester  County  ;  and  nil  the  forest  trees  common 
to  Massachusetts  are  to  be  found  within  its  limits.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  fine  wood  and  timber.  The  good  market  which 
the  growing  city  of  Worcester  afforded  for  this  product  caused  many  a  farmer 
to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  devote  much  of  his  time  to  cutting 
and  marketing  wood.  Although  this  appeared  aif  easy  way  of  securing  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  yet  it  was  not  without  evil  results,  as  is  plainly  seen  by  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  kept,  and  the  diminished  productiveness  of 
the  soil. 

Among  the  prominent  hills  in  to^vn  are  the  following.  Maiden  Ilill  (called 
by  the  early  settlers,  Mount  Carmel),  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  is 
mostly  covered  with  a  young  growth  of  wood ;  the  older  growth  having  been 
cut  off.  A  granite  quarry  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  easterly 
side  of  this  hill. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  the  uorth-^sterly  part,  as  tradition  reports,  was  formerly  an 
Indian  camping-ground.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops  of  gruin 
and  grass.  Grape-vine  Hill,  in  the  north-west,  is  especially  adapted  to  tillage 
and  pasturage.  :   . 

Champlain  Hill,  in  the  westerly  part,  was  so  called  from  the  Caot  that  when 
first  visited  by  early  settlers,  several  acres  were  found  upon  it,  already  clear 
of  forest  trees. 

Pin6  Hill,  lying  partly  in  Paxton  and  partly  in  Holden,  was  fonnerly  valued 
for  its  growth  of  pine  timber. 

Asnebumskit  Hill,  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  Worcester  County,  except  Mount  Wachusetk 
Cultivated  fields  and  pasture  lands  extend  to  its  very  summit,  from  which  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  Iron-ore  and  sulphur 
abound  in  this  and  Pine  Hill. 

Stohe-houso  Hill,  so  called  in  cdnscquenco  of  a  natural  bouse  or  shed  formed 
by  an  immense  overhanging  rock,  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Its  steep, 
rocky,  and  often  precipitous  sides  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  several 
hundred  acres  are  covered  with  wood,  mostly  of  oak  and  chestnut.  Stone* 
house  was  made  a  ])laco  of  rendezvous,  during  the  period  of  Shaj's'  Xlel>elil6n, 
by  the  ** regulators.**  1.7 

The  principal  river  in  Holden  is  tlifc  Quinnepexet.  It  is  formed  by  three 
branches:  (1)  North  Qciinnepoxet  River,  formed  by  streams  issuing  from 
Quinnepoxet  Pond  (lying  partly  in  Princeton  and  partly  in  Holden),  and 
MuRcopauge  Pond  in  Rutland.  The  waters  of  this  branch  furnish  motive- 
power  for  Austin's  saw-mill,  planing  and  box  mill,  the  factories  at  North 
Woods  and  Quinnepoxet.  It  afterward  unites  with  the  following:  (2)  Soath 
Quinnepoxet,  which  rises  in  the  Asnebumskit  Pond  in  Paxton.  The  last  men- 
tioned stream  furnishes  motive-power  for  the  factories  at  Ea^loville,  Jeffersoa- 
ville  and  Lovellville,  and  unites  with  the  North  Quinnepoxet  ia  Nichols's 
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Intcnrale,  just  below  LoFellvillo  mill.  (3)  Cedar  Swamp  Brook*  This  is 
formed  by  Moss  Brook,  ia  the  southerly  i>art  of  the  town,  joiocd  by  mmnj 
springs;  it  passes  Moss  Brook  mills*  Cbaffiaville,  Howe*s  shoddy  and  saw  mill, 
and  Uuionyillo,  unitiug  wilh  the  QuiuneiK>xet  in  the  Estabrook  tutcrvole  so 
called.  This  riFcr,  thence  passing  Harris's  grist-mill  and  Spring  Dale  factory, 
becomes  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  Bivcr  which  empties  into  the  Morrimac  near 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

From  the  same  meadow  in  which  the  second  branch,  of  the  river  just 
described  rises,  issues  a  small  stream  which  flows  south-easterly  through  the 
Flagg  meadows  and  reservoir,  and  becomes  a  tributary  to  the  Blackstono  ^iver. 
The  surface  of  Quiunopoxct  Fond  is  717  feet  above  tide  water,  and  its  water 
falls. 234  feet  before  it  crosses  the  line  of  West  Boylston. 

Besides  the  streams  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  small  one  called  Trout 
Brook,  rising  in  Princeton  and  flowing  through  the  north-easterly  j^art  of 
Holden,  which  unites  with  the  Quinnepoxct.  These  several  streams  furnish 
abundant  motive-power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  natural  features  of  the  tow^n,  let  us  look  briefly 
at  its  early  history.  There  are  no  records  that  lead  one  to  conclndo  that  any 
settlements  were  made  in  Worcester  North  Half  previous  to  1722,  the  year  in 
which  Worcester  was  itself  incorporated. ,  The  first  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  Holden  was  probably  made  in  1723,  by  Mr.  Jonas  fiice,  a  citizen  of  South 
Worcester,  who  discovered  limestone  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  upon 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Bullard  fiirm.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  the 
'time  of  its  incorporation  is  not  known,  but  judging  by  the  numlier  of  signers 
of  the  petition  for  incorporation  (only  twenty-five) ,  it  must  have  been  quite 
small. 

The  first  census  of  the  town  was  taken  in  1765,  twenty-four  years  after  its 
formation,  which  showed  seventy-five  families  with  495  persons.  In  1773, 
there  were  520  persons ;  and  each  census  taken  since  that  time  shows  a 
gradual  increase  in  population.  In  1840,  there  were  1,874;  in  1860,  1,945; 
in  1870,  2,082 ;  and  in  1875,  2,180.  A  similar  increase  is  shown  in  tho  valu- 
ation ^f  real  and  personal  property. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  town,  there  are  constant  references  to  military 
affairs.  The  citizens  were  often  called  to  practical  exhibitions  of  their 
patriotism  and  bravery  in  their  country's  service.  Thus,  three  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  May  4,  1744,  it  voted  the  sum  of  £30  to  provide 
powder,  bullets  and  flints  for  town  stock.  That  the  wars  among  tho  nations 
of  Europe  affected  the  welfare  of  the  American  Colonics,  is  made .  painfully 
evident  as  we  examine  their  early  history.  That  the  people  of  Iloldcn  were 
not  exempt,  and  that  they  showed  the  same  spirit  that  characterized  the  early 
settlers  of  Now  England,  is  shown  by  papers  deposited  in  our  S(ate  archites» 
where  we  find  the  names  of  twenty-one  men  who  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.      And .  there  cau.be  no   doubt  that  many  oioro  soldiers  from 
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Holden,  whose  names  arc  not  fonad  on  the  mnstcr-rolls,  Avoro  really  engaged 
that  war,  as  no  pains  wore  taken  to  preserve  the  muster-rv^ll:*  of  that  time. 

The  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  country  has  ever  since  lH»on  cherished.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  w\-il%  as  the  n(»te?  of  ahirm  sounded 
over  these  hills  and  valleys,  this  town  furnished  a  company  of  seventy  men, 
ready  to  leave  their  homes  at  the  first  call,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  popu- 
lation was  only  750  souls.  Twenty-five  men  enlisted  in  the  regular  Continental 
army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  for  three  years* or  during 
the  w:ir.  Wherever  troubles  existed  or  dangers  threatcncil,  thither  marched 
soldiers' from  Holden.  During  the  year,  1777,  this  town  paid  from  its  treasury 
£7G3  0^.  12d.  to  discharge  its  liabilities  which  had  Ik^cu  incurred  to  enlist 
soldiers.  So  far  as  is  known,  Thomas  Heard,  who  fell  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y*, 
was  thb  only  person  killed  in  actual  service.  Capt.  Gcorgo  Webb  was  the  only 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Continental  service  from  IlolJon.  He  was  noted 
as  a  braVe,  fearless,  high-spirited  ojBBcer. "  Did  space  permit,  it  would,  bo 
interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  each  soldier  who  went  from  Holden  to  the 
fields  of  battle  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey^  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  Two  soldiers,  Moses  Wheeler  and  Jeremiah  Fuller^  after  intcnso 
sufiering  from  cold  and  hunger,  died  at  Valley  Forge*  Ponn. 

When  eighty  years  had  "passed  away,  and,  with  the  years,  the  noble  mca 
and  women  of  the  Revolutionary  times,  then  was  found  in  their  children '  the 
same  love  of  liberty  and  right  that  characterized  them  ;  and  we  find  the  folio  tid- 
ing recorded  in  Schoulei's  "History  of  Massachusetts  hi  the  Civil  War,"  under 
the  name  of  our  town  :  —     • 

"Population  in  1860,  1,945  ;  in  1865,  1,846.  Valuation  in  1860,  $796,813 ;  in  1865, 
$853,695. 

"  The  first  legal  town  meeting  to  act  upon  matters  connected  with  the  war  was  held 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1861,  at  which  fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  *for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Holden  Rifie  Company  and  their  families ;  the  same  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen.*  [This  jvas  a  compan}'  in  the  three 
months'  service,  and  left  for  the  scat  of  war,  April  18,  in  the  second  regiment  that  went 
from  Massachusetts.]  A  town  meeting  was  held  July  19,  which  voted  '  to  extend  the 
hospitalities  of  the  town  to  the  members  of  the  company  on  their  return  from  the  War.' 
One' hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose." 

As  the  whole  town  turned  out  when  this  company  left  for  the  seat  of  war  to 
bid  them  farewell  and  Godspeed »  so  likewise  did  they  turn  out  to  welcome 
them  home. 

.  *^  Holden  farnisbe^  two  hundred  and  fonr  (204)  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a 
surplus  of  four  above  all  demands.  Eleven  were  commissioned  oflScers.  The  whde 
amount  of  money  appropriated  and  expended  by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war, 
exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  87,963.88,  and  a  large  amount  was  probably  contributed  by 
private  subscription.    The  kdies  of  Holden  on  Sondayi  April  21,  1861,  Instead  of 
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going  to  charch,  net  in  the  town  hall,  and  worked  (Vom  nine  o'clock  onttl  sandown  for 
the  members  of  the  rifle  company  which  had  Just  started  for  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  lh>m 
that  time  until  the  close  <^  the  Rebeliton,  thej  labored  fieiithAilly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers,  sending  their  contribotions  chiefly  through  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com* 
missions.** 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war»  the  Soldiers'  Monument  Association  was 
formed,  its  object  being  to  procure  funds  to  secure  somo  suitable  monument  to 
commemorato  the  fallen  soldiers.  Tbo  futKb  increased  from  year  to  year  until 
1876,  when  Ibcy  amounted  to  about  $1,100.  Tho  town  ball  was  extensively 
remodeled  that  year,  and  made  into  a  memorial  hall  by  placing  tablets  in  the 
interior,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  death  of  each  soldier  who  gavo  bis  life 
for  his  country  in  the  late  war.  Tbo  four  tablets  aro  of  white  marble,  with 
raised  letters,  set  as  panels  in  a  heavy  frame  of  darker-colored  marble,  upon 
Which  are  chiseled  several  beautiful  designs.  These  tablets  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  ball,  on  either  side  of  the  platform,  and  upon  them  are  tho  names 
of  thirty  soldiers  who  perished  in  the  war.     Althoogh  they  ore 

'^XJader  the  tod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  jadgment-day," 

jet  the  memory  of  their  sacriflce  and  noble  deeds  is  ever  fresh  in  the  hearts 
of  their  comrades  and  fellow-citizens,  and  from  year  to  year  their  graves  are 
strewn  with  garlands  of  flowers.  To  narrate  tho  deeds  of  valor  i>erformed, 
the  suiTeriug  in  rebel  prisons,  on  the  march  and  on  the  battle-fields,  would  be 
only  to  rclato  the  history  of  soldiers  who  went  from  every  town  and  hamlet  in 
the  Qld  Bay  State.     Tho  names  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  are  as  follows  : 

,Capt.  Ira  J.  Kclton,  George  T.  Bigclow,  Albert  Creed,  John  Fearing,  Edward 
Clark,  Charles  Gibbs,  James  W.  Goodnow,  James  TV.  Haley,  Lyman  E. 

;  Keyes,  George  W.  Newell,  Michael  Riley,  John  B.  Savage,  Amosa  A.  Howo, 
George  T.  Johnson,  John  K.  Houghton,  William  C.  Perry,  Levi  Chamberlain, 
Frank  Lumazette,  Uriah  Bassctt,  Henry  M.  Fales,  George  Thurston,  Calvin 
Hubbard,  Scrgt.  Harlan  P.  Moore,  Winslow  B.  Rogers,  Alfred  S.  Tucker, 
Henry  M.  Holt,  H.  Erskine  Black,  EUsha  C.  Davenport,  John  Handley, 
Horace  L.  Trucsdell. 

•     The  soldiers  returning  from  the  war  formed  Theron  E.   Hall   Post    77, 
G.  A.  R.     This  post  bold  monthly  meetings  in  the  town  ball. 

Although  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  liberty  and  right,  the  citizens  of 
Holden  have  not  been  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition  ;  for,  bad  they  been,  such  a 

3  history  of  the  churches  as  follows  could  never  have  been  written.     The  first 

»jneeting-house  in  Holden  was  erected  prior  to  tbo  incorporation  of  the  town,  in 
1737,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  bouse  of  Mnj.  Isaac  Damon.^   The 

,  building  was  fifty  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  twenty-two  feqt  between  the 
joints.    Tho  house  was  never  pointed;  the  windows  were  small  and  set  with 

;4iiiinond  glasa  in  leaden  sashes.    March  2G,.  1741,  the  inhabitants  assembled 
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in  town  meeting  for  the  choice  of  oflScers;  and  two  weeks  later  another  meet- 
ing was  called  to  transact  other  town  bnsiness.  Six  votes  are  recorded  as 
having  passed  on  this  occasion.  The  first  vote  passed  is  certainly  worthy  of 
mention  :  **  Voted,  to  have  the  gospel  preached  in  town  ;"  and  the  two  follow- 
ing votes  relate  to  the  same  snbject.  The  town  by  a  unanimons  vote,  July  19, 
1742,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Davis  to  enter' upon  the  gospel  ministry  in 
town.  A  salary  of  £180  (old  tenor,  $15i.33)  was  voted  to  bo  annually  jMiid 
to  him,  and  the  sum  of  £100  (old  tenor,  $343)  as  a  settlement  donation: 

The  exercises  of  Mr.  Davis's  ordination  were  had  Dec.  22,  1742,  and  bis 
connection  with  the  church  continued  until  January,  1773,  when  he  was. dis- 
missed at  his  own  request,  having  served  a  pastorate  of  ovdr  thirty  years. 

Althouirh  a  meetin;x-house  was  built  in  1737,  no  church  was  formed  until  the 
day  that  Mr.  Davis  was  settled  as  pastor,  at  which  time  a  church  was  regularly 
organized,  consisting  of  fourteen  members,  all  of  whom  were  males.  What 
the  character  of  the  preaching  in  those  early  times  was,  may  bo  learned  by  the 
records  in  the  i>roprictors'  books :  •*Dec.  29,  1736.  Voted,  That  provision  be 
made  for  supporting  an  orthodox  minister  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  North 
Half  for  three  years  next  to  come.**     . 

After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  church  was  nearly  two  years  without 
a  pastor.  Dec.  21,  1774,  Mr.  Joseph  Avery,  having  received  a  call  from  the 
church  and  town,  was  ordained  as  his  successor.  His  annual  salary  was  fiiced 
at  £G6  13s.  id.  ($222.22),  and  the  sum  of  £133  65.  8d.  ($444.44)  was  voted 
as  a  settlement  donation.  The  first  house  of  worship  showing  signs  of  decay, 
it  was  voted,  Dec.  10,  1787,  to  build  a  new  house,  which  was  erected  in  1789. 
This  house  was  extensively  remodeled  in  1827-8.  An  acre  of  land  on  which 
this  house  stands  was  given  to  the  town  for  a  public  common  in  1789  by  Hon. 
John  Hancock.  In  this  place,  a  few  words  may  well  be  said  for  Mr.  Avery, 
who  for  so  many  years  participated  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  people  -of 
this  town.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Avery,  South  Parish,  Dedham,  and  was 
born  Oct.  14,  1751.  He  entered  Cambridge  University  when  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1771.  In  1777,  he  was  married  to  a  niece 
of  Samuel  Adams.  His  custom  was  to  write  bis  sermons,  and,  during  his 
labors  here,  he  wrote  more  than  twenty-three  hundred.  He  held  the  ofEco  of 
sole  pastor  till  Oct.  22,  1823,  and  that  of  senior  pastor  until  his  death,  March 
5, 1824,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Eev.  Horatio  Bardwell  was  instuNod 
junior  pastor,  Oct.  22,  1823,  and  was  dismissed  on  the  day  of  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  William  P.  Paine,  Oct.  24,  1883.  Mr.  Paine  began  hid  labors  in 
Holden  a^  a  time  when  the  temperance  question  was  much  agitated,  and  the 
contest  was  sharp.  With  what  wisdom  and  skill  ho  directed  the  ship  of  the 
church  through  those  troublous  times  can  bd  judged  by  his  long^^contmued 
service.  Many  pages  niight  be  well  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  good  man. 
Mr.  Paine  was  bom  at  Ashfield,  Aug.  1,  1802 ;  entered  Amherst  College  in 
1823 ;  gi-aduated  at  Andover  Theological  Semmaiy  in  1832 ;  was  aeltled*  in 
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HoldoQ,  Oct.  24,  1833,  and  was  married  ia  the  following  June  to  Miss  Sarah 
M.  Mack  of  Plaiufieldy  Mas8.  She  waa  a  noble  Christian  wonmn,  in  cveiy 
way  fitted  to  lie  tho  wife  of  such  a  man ;  loved  and  respected  by  all,  both  old 
and  young ;  a  wonuin  who  sympathized  with  and  consoled  those  iu  sorrow  and 
trouble,  rejoiced  with  the  glad  and  happy,  with  the  rare  -faculty  of  adapting 
herself  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  tlie  people,  ever  making 
those  around  her  liappicr  and  better.  After  many  years  of  usefulness,  slio  was 
called  to  her  reward,  Oct.  3,  1868,  at  the  age  of  tift3'-uine  years.  Mr.  Paino 
wasa  man  of  rare  qu:ilities,  —  one  who  ever  kept  abraast  with  the  times, — 
always  progressive,  always  interested  iu  whatever  related  to  tho  welforo  of  his 
people,  and  ever  endeavoring  to  guide  them  in  the  best  paths..  Soon  after  his 
settlement  in  town,  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  and  for 
over  thirty-four  years  occupied  that  position.  lie  aided  much  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  both  common  and  select.  During  his  |>astorate, 
thera  were  received  into  his  church  4G2  members;  he  ofBciated  at  348 
weddings,  attended  more  than  1,000  funerals,  and  preached  more  tbaa  4,000 
sermons.  During  his  pastorate,  at  least  eleven  of  tho  sons  of  Holden  received 
a  college  education  (as  several  others  had  previously  done),  seven  becsimo 
ministers  of  the- gospel,  and  seven  young  women  married  ministers.*  As 
Mr.  Paine  was  so  long  connected  with  the  schools,  he  became  acquainted  with 
nearly  every  child  in  town,  and,  with  his  genial,  pleasant  manners,  won  the 
love  of  all  the  young,  and  seemed  as  a  father  to  the  generation  which  grew  up 
after  he  came  among  this  people.  After  forty-two  years,  when  his  physical 
condition  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  labor,  ho  asked  to  be  released  from 
his  position  as  pastor. 

Among  a  series  of  resolutions,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  held  April 
6,  1875,  to  take  action  in  regard  to  bis  resignation,  we  find  the  following : 

^^Resolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  circumstances  nndcr  which  this  resignation  has  been 
offered,  it  be  accepted,  so  far  as  to  release  our  Pastor  from  all  care  and  responsibility, 
and  the  Parish  from  all  financial  obligations,  and  that  he  remain  Pasfor  Emeritus.'* 

TbuS'he  remained  pastor  until  he  rested  from  his  labors,  Nov.  28, 1876. 
Upon  a  plain  marble  shaft  in  Grove  Cemetery  is  this  simple  inscription  : 

BEV.     WILLIAM     P.     PAIXE,     D.  D., 

BORX  AUG.  1st,  1802, 
DIED  Kov.   28Tn,   1870. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Paine's  ministry,  during  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  of  the  history  of  the  church,  only  four  pastors  had  occupied  its 
desk.-  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Paine  this  church  has  had  no  settled  pastor*; 
but  the  pulpit  was  occupied  from  May,  1875.  until  January,  1877,  by  Bov. 

*  Eleven  persons  have  been  sent  out  from  hero  oa  missionaries ;  prol)ably  fow  churches  can 
flimish  a  record  of  numbers  for  Bach  tenrico  equal  to  this. 
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William  A.  Lamb,  and  from  April  1, 1877  to  the  present  tirab  (1879)  by  Rev. 
H.  M.  Rogers.  «  i  ■ 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Paino's  settlement  was  appropriately 
observed  Oct.  24,  1873  t  all  former  members  of  the  church,  parish  or  consrrc- 
gation,  or  residents  of  the  town,  were  invited  to  he  present,  and  the  old  church 
was  filled  to'  overflowing  with  friends  of  the  pastor.  The  ceremonies  were 
deeply  interesting,  and  will  long  be  rememl>ercd  by  those  present.  The 
meetin<r-house,  which  was  built  in  1789  and  remodeled  in  1827-8,  was  a<rnin 
extensively  improved  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  $6,428.32,  making  it  one  of  the' 
pleasantcst  and  most  convenient  churches  to  i)d  found  in  any  country  town  of 
Massachusetts.  The  house  was  re-dedicat6d  with  appropriate  exercises,  Dec. 
30,  1874.  The  old  bell  which  had  so  often  summoned  the  people  to  worship 
became  cracked,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  1876. 

The  records  of  the  Baptist  society  commence  Juno  4,  1804.  This  society, 
being  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Templeton,  Hev.  Elisha 
Andrews,  pastor  of  the  Templeton  Baptist  church,  preached  once  in  four  or 
five  weeks  for  several  years,  before  the  church  was  organized  in  Holden. 
This  branch  became  a  distinct  church  Dec.  31, 1807,  with  forty-seven  members, ' 
by  the  name  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Holdon.  Although  the  church  was 
formed  in  1807,  not  until  1820  was  there  any  Baptist  meeting-house  in  town/ 
Previous  to  1813  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  and  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  preached  to 
this  peoi)le  from  time  to  time.  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  was  ordained  Sept.  15, 
1813;  and  preached  until  1818,  when  Rev.  John  Walker  was  recognized  a^ 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  which  relation  continued  until  April  1,  1831.  Since 
1831  the  following  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Bapti5<t  church :  Rev.  Appkton  Belknap,  from  June  13,  1632,  to  Oct.  27, 
1833;  Rev.  George  Waters,  from  Sept.  25,  1834,  to  March  31,  18.38;  Rev. 
Samuel  Everett,  from  Aug.  9,  1838,  to  April  19,  1839 ;  Rev.  Andrew  Pollard, 
from  Au!?.  12,  1840,  to  March,  1843 ;  Rev.  Woodm.in  H.  Watson,  from  June 
21,  1843,  to  April  16,  1847. 

Rev.  J.  11.  Tilton,  installed  Nov.  17,  1847,  after  a  successful  pastorate  of 
five  years,  resigned  Sept.  1,  18i)2.  During  his  pastorate  a  parsonage  was 
built,  and  extensive  repairs  upon  the  church  were  made.  * 

Rev.  Andrew  Dunn  occupied  the  pulpit  for  about  a  year,  from  Jan.  28, 
1853;  Rev.  T.  C.  Tingley  from  June,  1854,  to  Jan.  5,  1857;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Tilton  (second  pastorate),  from  Alarcb,  1857,  to  April  3,  18a9;  Rev.  Lester 
Williams  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  July,  1859,  and  held  that  relation  until 
his  appointment  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the  army  in  1865 ;  Rev.  John  S.  Haraden, 
from  April  3,  1865,  to  Sept.  1,  1868 ;  Rev.  George  W.  Kenney,  from  Feb.  S, 
1869,  to  July  1,  1871  ;::Rcv.  John  Rounds  was  pastor  for  two  years  from  July 
1,  1872,  to  July  1,  1874.  During  his  ministry  the  church  was  ren^odeled  and 
refurnished,  and  a  new  organ  procured  at  an  expense  of  $3,700.  Rev.  John 
E.  Chaset  installed  Nov.  1,  1874|  resigned  April  80,  1879.    During  bis  stsy  s 
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bell  and  clock,  tho  latter  being  the  gift  of  J.  W.  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Worceater, 
were  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  an  indebtedneas  of  $2,000  wma  abo 
canceled. 

4 

The  First  Congregational  and  tho  Baptist  were  the  only  charches  in  Holden 
nntil  18G8,  when  the  Catholic  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  and  was 
dedicated  Aug.  16,  1868.  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Griffin  of  Worcester  was 
very  active  in  procuring  means  for  the  building  of  this  house,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  it  was  accomplished.  In  1876  a  vestry  was  added  to 
the  church,  and  the  main  building  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions,  thirty- 
five  by  eighty  feet,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  alK>ut  five  hundred  ;  the  entire 
cost  of  the  building  being  about  $7,000.  Rev.  Father  Thonms  Welsh  of 
Worcester  now  officiates. 


CHAPTER  n. 

SDUGATIONAL  PROCEEDIXG8  —  MANXTFACTUECS  —  MILLS  AND  FACTORIS8 HIGH* 

WATS  —  RAILROADS — TOWN     HALL  —  SOCIETIES    AND    CLUBS 1CI8SIOXARIBS 

AND  OTHER  CELEBRATED  PERSONS —*  TOWN  HISTORY. 

When  the  citizens  of  Holden  were  legally  incorporated  as  a   town  the 
worship  of  God  was 

"  First  in  their  noble  thoughts  nnd  pUns, 
Then  the  strong  training  of  their  yonth,'' 

and  the  fourth  vote  passed  after  the  choice  of  ofScers  was  **to  have  a  writing 
.   and  reading  school,''  and  a  tax  was  levied  to  raise  £50  for  the  support  of  the 
preaching  and  schooling.     This  vote  passed  May  19, 1741.     A  century  passed, 
and  in  town  meeting  March  15,  1841,  it  was  **  Voted,  to  raise  $800  for  schools 
the  ensuing  year.**    **  Voted,  that  it  bo  divided  with  all  other  funds  froni  town 
or  State,  as  lost  year,  by  the  selectmen  and  assessors."    Each  year  intervening 
between  1741  and  1841  witnessed  a  similar  vote,  and  Jt  would  appear  that  it 
.  became  an  estahlisbed   method  of  procedure  to  do  as  last  year  respecting 
schools,  except  that  the  amount  raised  for  schools  gradually  increased  with  the 
population.     There  is  a  school  fund  of  about  $3,400,  the  avails  of  public  lands 
granted  to  the  town  by  original  proprietors,  the  interest  of  which    ($202 
annually)  is  appropriated   to  the  schools.     The  town  now  support^  twelve 
;  schools  for  thirty  weeks  a  year,  at  a  cost,  including  funds  from  Stato  and  other 
sources,  of  about  $3,500  annually.     There  are  520  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  years.    While  the  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  town  have 
increased  in  number  of  scholars,  others  have  diminished,  until  but  four  or 
five  children  of  school  ago  can  be  found  in  some  districts,  where,   thirty 
years  ago,  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  scholars.     School-houses  have  been  built 
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from  time  lo  time,  as  they  were  required,  to  take  the  place  of  those  decayed, 
or  to  accommodate  the  increasing  numlier  of  scholars.  The  last  school-bouse, 
erected  in  1878,  was  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bullard  farm,  where, 
tradition  reports,  the  first  school-house  in  town  was  built,  moi*e  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  ' 

The  history  of  the  manufactures  of  Holdcn  may  be  easily  traced  if  wc  take 
each  village  separately,  Unionville  Factory,  situated  one  and  ii  half  miles  east 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  the  first  built.  In  1809  Messrs.  Eleazer 
Rider  &  Son  comnicnciBd  Spinning  cotton-yarn  at  this  jilacc.  Those  g<^ntlemen 
were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  manufacturers  of  cotton  yarn  in  Worcester 
County.  In  1822  weaving  by  power-looms  commenced,  and  John  Lees,  the 
owner  of  the  mill  at  that  time,  manufactured  cotton  cloth.-  The  factory  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Truchon,  who  employs  twenty -seven  hands,  runs  fifteen 
hundred  spindles,  and  uses  130,000  pounds  of  cotton  annually  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  yarn.     The  factory  and  village  remain  much  the  same  as  forty  years 


ago. 


One  mile  north  from  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Eagleville  Factory,  owned  by 
'^Milttm  S.  Moi-se,  and  run  by  Mr.  Gates  Chapman,. agent.  In  1831  Mr. 
Samuel  Clark  purchased  the  saw  and  gristmills  then  standing,  of  Mr.  Caleb 
Kendall,  and  erected  a  small  factory  the  same  year.  This  ipill  was  burned  ia 
1834,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1835,  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  till  it  has 
reached  its  present  dimensions.  In  1840  it  contained  sixteen  hu'ndred  spindles 
and  forty  looms,  and  manufactured  275,000  yards  of  sheeting  annually. 
It  now  contains  five  thousand  spindles,  employs  seventy-two  hands,  uses 
four  hundred  and  seventy  bales  of  cotton,  and  manufactures  1,250,000  }'ards 
of  prints  and  light  sheeting  yearly  ;  which  is  two  hundred  thousand  yards  more 
than  all  the  mills  in  town  manufactured  in  1840.  In  this  village  is  found  a 
hotel,  store  and  livery-stable. 

About  half  a  mile  north  of  Eaglevillo  lies  the  plea^^ant  village  of  Jefferson- 
ville;  formerly  known  as  Drydenvillo.     In  1825,  a  small  factory,  containing 

one  hundred  and  eighty  spindles  and  eight  looms,  was  built  by Morse, 

and  then  l)ought  by  Mr.  John  Jephardson,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
satinet.  About  the  same  time  another  factory  was  built  by  Col.  Artomils  Dry- 
den,  which  contained  three  hundred  spindles  and  eight  looms.  Previous  to 
1830,  Col.  Dryden  manufactured  woolen-carding  machines  at  this  place.  These 
mills  have  either  been  removed  or  greatly  enlarged,  until  now  there  are  two 
fine  mills  owned  by  Messrs.  Howe  &  Jeflcrson,  who  furuish  employment  for 
over  hundred  and  fifty  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassimeres  and  heavy 
beavers.  Mill  No.  1,  which  was  formerly  the  cotton-mill,  contains  three  sets 
of  niachinery  and  makes  heavy  beavers ;  while  mill  No.  2  contains  four  sets  of 
machinery  in  the  Inanufacturo  of  fancy  cassimeres.  Over  five  hundred  thou- 
sand yards  of  cloth  are  made  annually  at  these  mills.  JeffersonViile  U  well  sit- 
uated, near  the  railroad ;  is  alwiiys  well  kept ;  cohtains  a  post*office,  More  and 
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proTision  market.  The  store  alluded  to  was  built  ia  1874-r5«  and  has  beeo 
occupied  since  May»  1875,  by  Mr.  Gustuvus  Holdeu,  who  began  with  a  buai- 
ness  of  alkiut  Sla^OOO  per  year,  which  has  increased  to  $40,000  iier  hnnnm. 

On  the  North  Quiuncpfixet  River,  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  IIoideD,  is 
situated  the  North  WochIs  factory  and  Tillage.  It  was  built  by  D.  T.  South- 
gate,  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  gorxls,  but  was  changed  to  cottons  by  Wil- 
liam Bnffum,  in  1827.  In  1840,  it  contained  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty 
spindles  and  forty  looms,  and  turned  out  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tboiidond 
yards  of  shirting  yearly.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Went  Boylstou  ^lanufactur- 
ing  Company,  contains  twenty-four  hundred  spindles,  seventy-four  looms, 
employs  thirty-five  hands,  and  manufactures  nearly  1 ,000,000  yards  of  prints 
each  year. 

The  factory  in  Quinnepoxetvillo  was  built  by  S.  Damon,  Esq.,  during  the 
summer  of  1831.  In  1840,  it  contained  fourteen  hundred  spindles  and  forty 
looms ;  and  manufactured  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous:iDd  yards  of  sheeting 
per  year.  May  28,  1869,  this  mill  was  de^^troyed  by  fire;  but  was  soon 
replaced  by  the  present  fine  three-story  brick  building.  The  present  owner — 
Mr.  Cyrus  G.  Woods  of  Uxbridgc — has  made  improvements  in  and  about  the 
fiictory,  and  made  the  village  much  more  attractive  than  formerly.  Mr. 
Woods  emp1o3's  sixty-five  hnnds,  runs  five  sets  of  machinery  and  manufactures 
five  hundred  and  ten  thousand  yards  of  the  different  grades  of  satinets  annu- 
ally. 

Lovcllville  factory  is  situated  on  the  South  Quiunepoxet,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Quinncpoxetville,  and  just  alxive  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Quinnepoxet  River.  Dea.  John  Lovell  ran  thi^s  mill  for  many  years,  manufao- 
turins'  cotton-batting:  and  candlc-wickinir.  Afterwards  he  ran  a  cardini;- 
machine  for  custom-work.  This  mill  has  often  cbanired  owners  durin^:  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lovell  Woolen  Company, 
and  is  run  by  Messrs.  Klebart  &  Findci:*en,  who  manufacture  fancy  union 
cassimeres  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  yards  i>er 
year.  The  mill  contains  three  sets  of  machinery  and  furnishes  employment 
for  seventy-five  or  eighty  hands. 

A  mile  and  a  half  south-east  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  a  small  stream, 
is  Moss  Brook  Mill.  The  mill  was  built  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  shingles.  After  passing  through  many  hands  and  being  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  in  1860.  Mr.  Dawson  has  expended  con.siderablc  money 
in  enlarging  the  mill,  putting  in  an  engine,  erecting  new  buildings  and  tene- 
ment houses,  and  improving  the  place,  until  it  has  become  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  to-day.  This  mill  contains  three  sets  of  machinery,  furnishing 
employment  for  forty-two  hands  and  manufactures  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  yards  of  satinets  j'carly. 

At  ChaflGinville  is  a  grist-mill  and  a  one-set  mill,  built  about  sixty  years  ago. 
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Tvfaicb  employs  nine  hands  and  turns  out  about  6fty  thousand  yards  of  satinets 
yearly. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  mills  in  Holden  —  Spring  Dale  Mill  — was  huiM 
in  1875-6,  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Smith  of  West  Boylston.  It  is  situated  on  the  Quinne- 
poxet  River^  a  short  distance  from  the  West  B.iji^ton  line.  It  is  built  of 
granite  quarried  near  the  mill,  contains  three  sets  of  machineiy,  and  manufac* 
tures  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yards  of  fancy  cassimeres  annually, 
furnishing  employment  for  thirty-five  bands* 

The  total  amount  of  cloth  of  the  various  kinds  manufactured  in  Holden,  is 
about  4,170,000  yards  annually,  which  is  an  increase  of  fourfold  within  the 
last  forty  years.  Over  five  hundred  persons  are  furnished  with  employment 
in  the  mills. 

Besides  those  described  there  are  in  town  two  grist*mills,  three  saw-mills 
and  two  shoddy-mills. 

Before  any  portion  of  the  township  had  become  the  private  property  of 
individuals,  while  it  was  still  a  part  of  Worcester,  to  facilitate  settlements  the 
proprietors  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  four  public  roads,  six  rods  wide, 
from  the  centre  of  North  Worcester  (now  llolden),  in  such  ways  as  would  be 
most  serviceable  to  said  *'  Half  Part"  aiid  the  adjoining  towns.  These  roads 
were  laid  out,  and  from  that  time  roads  have  multiplied  until  there  are  now 
about  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  of  highways  within  its  limits. 

Until  1872,  there  was  no  railroad  passing  through  the  town  when  the  Boston, 
Barre  and  Gardner  Iluilroad  began  operations.  On  this  railroad  is  a  depot 
near  the  centre  of  Holden,  and  another  at  JrfForsonville  ;  also  three  *' flag-sta- 
tions." When  the  project  of  a  new  railroad  was  presented  to  the  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  set  forth,  the  people 
became  enthusiastic,  and,  with  their  usual  liberality,  voted  m  town  meeting  to 
take  S44, 800  of  stock,  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  valuaticm  of  the  town,  besides 
much  stock  that  was  taken  by  private  individuals.  Previous  to  the  building 
of  the  railroad,  public  conveyance  between  Holden  and  Worcester,  and  Rut- 
land, llubbardston  and  Bairo,  was  the  stage-coach,  which  ran  daily  and  carried 
the  United  States  mail. 

The  effects  of  the  great  earthquake  which  occurred  Nov.  15,  1755,  the  shock 
of  which  was  felt  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  are  'still  visible  in  the 
easterly  part  of  this  town. 

In  June,  1871,  a  tornado  passed  through  the  town,  completely  demolishing 
several  buildings,  unroofing  others,  throwing  down  chimneys,  uprooting  trees, 
and  spreading  destruction  in  its  path.  A  little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
where  it  passed  through  a  piece  of  heavy  timber,  not  a  tree  was  left  standing 
in  its  path.     No  lives  were  lost. 

Previous  to  the  year  1837,  town  meetings  and  other  public  meetings* were 
held  in  the  Congregational  church.  During  the  year  1837,  a  town  hall,  sixty 
by  thirty-eight  feet,  including  the  piazza,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  ^,869.58. 
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This  building  was  repaired,  from  time  to  time,  until  1876,  when  it  was  enlai^ged 
and  generally  remodeled.  This  was  done  at  an  expense  of  14,292.42,  making 
it  one  of  the  pleasantest  balls  to  bo  found  in  a  country  town.  The  main  room 
was  made  into  a  memorial  ball,  as  stated  elsewbere.  One  room  ia  tbe  build- 
ing was  fitted  up  for  tbe  library  of  tbe  Holden  Library  Association,  an  active 
organization,  formed  in  187G.  Tbis  association  has  a  small  librury  which  is 
well  patronized. 

Many  dubs  and  associations  have  been  formed  in  town,  and,  after  serving 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  have  become  extinct.  Tbe  oldest 
aissociation  now  existing,  cxc(*pt  the  churches,  is  tbe  Tiiief-Detecting  Society, 
which  was  formed  Feb.  23,  1818.  For  several  years  tiiis  society  has  hold  but 
one  meeting  in  each  year,  and  it  has  probably^ outlived  its  day  of  usefulness. 

The  Holden  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Club  was  formed  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  club  holds  semi-monthly  meetings  during  the  winter  months,  for 
discussions  and  literary  entertainments.  In  the  autumn  it  usually  has  an  agri- 
cultural fair.     The  Gningers  also  have  an  organization. 

Of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  Ilolden  to  other  fields 
of  labor,  we  will  mention  only  a  few.  Dca.  Isaac  Fish,  son  of  Nabum  Fisk, 
bom  in  1790,  married  the  daughter  of  Ethan  Davis,  Esq.,  and  went  as  lay- 
missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  in  1819. 

Miss  Abigail  P.  Davis,  granddaughter  of  the  first  minister  of  Holden,  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  William  Goodcll,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  went  as 
missionary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  to  Beyroot,  in  1822; 
afterwards  they  were  removed  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  Coiistantlnoplo. 

Miss  Hannah  Davis*  daughter  of  Ethan  Davis,  Esq.,  born  Feb.  20,  1805, 
married  Rev.  Alden  Grout,  and,  in  1834,  went  to  labor  among  the  Zulus  in 
South  Africa.  Mrs.  Grout  lived  but  about  a  year  after  her  arrival  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Grout  rcturued  to  tbis  country  on  account  of  wars  among  the  Zulus,  and 
married  Miss  Charlotte  Bailey  daughter  of  James  Bailey  of  Holden.  They 
returned  to  their  field  of  labor  in  South  Africa,  in  1840. 

Mr.  Edward  Bailey,  son  of  James  Bailey,  married  Caroline  Hubbard,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonas  Hubbard,  nil  of  Hoklcn.  They  embarked  at  Boston  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Dec.  14,  183G,  where  for  many  years  they  engaged  in  missionary 
labor.  They  still  reside  on  the  island  of  Mani,  where  his  sons  control  a  large 
sugar  plantation. 

Miss  Myra  Fairbanks,  daughter  of  Dca.  Joshua  Fairbanks,  married  Rev. 
Cushing  Eells,  a  native  of  Blandford,  Mass.,  and  engsiged  in  missionary  labor 
among  the  Flathead  Indians,  living  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1838. 

Mrs.  Goddard,  daughter  of  jMr.  Asa  Abbott,  went  as  missionary  to  China, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Missions. 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Damon,  son  of  Col.  Samuel  Damon,  was  born  in  Holden, 
Feb.  15,  1815.  When  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incori^oration  of 
Ilolden  was  celebrated,  Mr.  Damon  delivered  the  address,  and  afterwards 
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wrote  the  **  History  of  Holden,"  which  was  published  iu  1841 ;  and  it  is  from 
this  iuteresting  volume  that  nearly  all  the  foregoiiig  facts  relating  to  the  town 
during  its  first  hundred  years  of  existence  are  taken.  Ho  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  Sept.  15,  1841^  and  sailed  for  .Honolulu,  Feb.  15»  1842,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  where  he  has  remained  as  seaman's 
chaplain.  He  has  also  been  for  many  years  editor  pf  a  paper  published  at 
Honolulu. 

Mii^s  Isabel  Davis,  daughter  of  Jones  Davis,  married  James  F.  Clarke,  and 
went  as  missionary  to  Turkey,  where  they  are  now  laboring. 

Many  others  r—  whoso  names  and  histories  must  remain  for  a  more  eompleto 
work  —  are  equally  worthy  of  mention,  who  have  gone  to  almost  every  StatQ 
iu  the  Union  and  all  countries,  to  settle  in  new  fields  of  labor. 


> . ' 
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HUBBARDSTON. 


n  WILLIAM  BENNETT, 


CHAPTER   I. 

UOCATION     AND     SURFACE  —  ORIGIN     OF    TOWNSHIP  —  PROPRIETOR^     JDOtSQS 

FIRST  SETTLERS  —  INCORPORATION  —  GROWTH  OF  THE  PLACE  —  Wirj3  BEASTS 
—  PROMINENT  MEN  —  SENTIMENT  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION  —  UINUTE-JtEN 
WAR  OF   1812  —  REBELLION  RECORD  —  QUOTA  AND  BOUNTIES. 

r 

The  town  of  Hubliardston,  lying  in  the  northerly  part  of  Worcester  Coihity, 
is  bounded  north-westerly  by  Pbillipston  and  Templeton ;  north-easterly  by 
Gardner  and   Westminster ;   south-easterly  by  Princeton   and  Rutland  ;  iind 
south-westerly  by  Burrc.     Its  area  is  differently  stated  at  from   22,5-10  to 
S6,040  acres,  of  which  345  are  used  for  roads.     The  elevation  of  the  township 
is  considerable :  at  the  Centre  Village,  i)G6  feet ;  at  Lake  Moosehorn  the  8:ime; 
licing  the  highest  water;  at  Asnaconcomic  Pond,  next  in  elevation,  900  feet; 
while  the  high  hills  in  the  northern  section  reach  some  1,120  feet,  all  reckoned 
from  sea-level.      The  town   lies  al>out  tifty-five  miles  west  of  Boston,    and 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Worcester ;  by  which  position,  and  its  lofty  ground, 
it  is  prevented  from  having  any  streams  flowing  through  it.     All  its  waters  do 
not  pass  into  the  Connecticut,  as  often  slated,  but  from  the  j^oulh-cast  comer 
a  large  share  flow  out  to  reach  the  ** South  Wachusett  Branch'*  of  the  Nashua. 
The  remainder,  going  northerly  through  Templeton,  help   swell   the   Otter 
River,  or  else,  moving  south-westerly,  they  find  the  channel  of  Ware  River, 
and  the  same  ultimate  destination. 

This  town  is  one  of  the  final  divisions  of  a  very  much  larger  tract  which,  as 
the  first  that  is  known  of  it,  was  convoyed  by  certain  Indians,  claiming  to  Ikj 
owners  of  the  soil,  to  Henry  Willard,  Joseph  Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster, 
Benjamin  Willanl  and  Cyi)rian  Stevens.  The  consideration  was  £23,  and  the 
boundaries  very  ill-defined,  but  it  was  to  run  "along  upon  Gi'cat  Wachusett," 
with  the  south  corner  "abutting  upon  Muscopaugc  Pond."  This  deed  was 
recorded  in  Middlesex  Registry,  April  14,  1714,  as  see  Book  16,  fol.  511.  • 

By  subsequent  division^  the  original  proprietors  found  their  number  increased, 
and   several  surveys  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  offering   lots  to  actual 
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settlers.  Finally,  in  1749,  a  considerable  part  having  been  incorporated  as 
Rutland  District,  the  remainder  was  distinguished  into  a  *^  North-west 
Quarter ,•*  which  afterwards  became  Barre ;  an  "  East  Wing,"  now  part  of 
Princeton  ;  a  '*  West  Wing,"  now  Oakham  ;  and  a  "North-east  Quarter," which 
became  Hubbavdston,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  It  had  all  along 
remained  one  unbroken  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts;  for  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  viciuitv  had  ever  been  the  home  of  the  Indian.  No  doubt 
he  bad  passed  often  through  it,  had  found  and  named  its  waters,  as  well  as 
taken  fish  from  their  depths ;  but  that  bo  ever  built  a  hut  here,  or  planted  any 
of  the  soil,  is  not  probable. 

In  1737,  however,  the  proprietors  had  decided  on  laying  out  the  North-east 
Quarter,  and  had  given  instructions  accordingly  to  Abner  Lee  and  Samuel 
Willard,  Jr.  They  survej'cd  and  numbered  sixty-eight  house  lots,  one  lot  of 
sixty  acres,  and  one  of  seven  acres.  The  house  lots  were  subsequently  divided 
to  settlers,  but  the  proprietors  first  ordered  that  No.  21  should  be  granted  to 
"the  first  learned  and  Orthodox  minister'that  shall  be  ordained  and  settled  in 
the  place,  and  shall  continue  in  the  ministry  there  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
or  to  the  day  of  his  death,  whichever  shall  first  happen."  They  also  gave-No. 
30  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  place,  forever ;  the  lot  of.  seven  acres  for  a 
common  and  site  for  the  meeting-house.;  and  the  lot  of  sixty  acres  they  granted 
**to  Eleazer  Brown,  now  living  thereon,  provided  he  or  his  heirs  shall  dwell 
there  and  keep  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers,  for  the  space  of 
seven  years."  If  Brown  declined  or  refused,  then  the  lot  was  to  go  to  some 
one  else  on  the  same  terms ;  but  he  chose  to  accept,  and  actually  kept  bis 
abode  on  the  territory  for  more  than  nine  years  afterward,  though  he  and  bis 
fsmiily  were  the  only  inhabitants  for  many  miles.  The  proprietors  admitted 
the  condition  fulfilled,  at  a  meeting  held  Dec.  14,  1749,  and  confirmed  the 
title  accordingly.  But  the  poor  man  did  not  see  his  good  fortune  for  himself, 
lie  was  engaged  in  very  little  but  hunting  in  the  forest,  and  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1746,  he  went  out  on  his  favorite  business,  but  never  returned. 
Fifty-three  days  afterward  his  body  was  found  some  three  miles  away,  a  deer 
lying  by  him,  and  his  gun  standing  against  a  tree  close  by,  but  nothing 
appeared  that  could  give  any  further  explanation. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  few  who  came  seem  to  have  been  hunters,  with 
or  without  families,  who  were  attracted  by  the  abundant  largo  game  that  here 
appeared.  Such  was  Israel  Green,  who  arrived  in  1749,  and  took  uji  some 
good  land,  but  never  cultivated  it,  preferring  to  hunt  bears,  for  whose  destruc- 
tion he  became  very  famous.  At  last,  in  1761-62,  there  came  hei*e  Joseph 
Grimes,  from  Tewksbury,  and  Stephen  Heald  and  Asa  Iloyt  from  Rutland, 
each  with  a  large  family,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  land  and 
beginning  agriculture.  Heretofore  every  soul  in  the  district  bad  subsisted 
wholly  on  a  game  diet,  whieh,  perhaps,  made  the  farmers  still  more  weltome. 
They  chose  good  locations  and  set  up  fiir  homesteads,  and,  being  soon  followed 
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by  others  from  sorrounding  pointSy  tried  for  a  toim  organizaticNi.  But  the 
proprietors  opposed  them,  and  they  bad  ao  success  till  1766,  when,  htLwing 
new  arrivals  from  Leicester,  Holden  and  Butland,  they  renewed  tho  eflToit^  and 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1767,  gained  an  incorporation  as  a  *  district,'*  to  irhicby  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Hubbard,  Esq.,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  giren  thd  name 
of^Hubbanlston."* 

Thie  first  meeting  under  the  new  authority  was  called  by  Edward  Bjoe» 
under  the  warrant  of  John  Muzzey«  Esq.,  of  Rutland.  It  was  held  at  Sice's 
own  house,  ou  Friday,  July  3,  and  it  appears  that  Esquire  Muzzey  was  present 
and  served  as  moderator.  John  Le  Bouvenu  was  chosen  district  clerk,  £zekiel 
Newton,  treasurer,  and  Israel  Green,  Benjamin  Nourse  and  BcnjanuQ  Hoyt, 
selectmen  and  assessors.  The  new  board  immediately,  called  a  meeting  for 
July  15,  for  the  consideration  of  the  county  road,  then  just  laid  out,  and 
leadings;  through  the  district  from  Templeton  to  Rutland.  When  this  meeting 
arrived,  £16  were  voted  toward  the  expense  of  the  road,  as  well  as  £10  for  a 
oontract  to  build  a  bridsfe  over  the  branch  of  Ware  Riven  This  contract 
was  first  with  Stephen  HeaUl,  but  was  transferred  to  Joshua  Phillips,  who 
completed  the  work.  This  road  still  remains,  and  is  known  as  tho  **01d 
County  Boad,"  leading  over  **  Muzzey  Uiil."'  It  was  never  either  straight  or 
level  for  any  distance,  yet  it  continued  to  be  the  traveled  way  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  being  the  great  thoroughfare  for  all  the  teams  and  stages  passing 
from  Vermont  through  Kcene  to  Worcester. 

Such  were  the  first  beginnings  of  this  naturally  wild  township  in  its  progress 
toward  civilization.  And  when,  looking  back  from  the  last  periods  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  wo  reflect  on  the  changes  and  improvements  that  had  then 
been  mode,  we  are  led  to  remark  that  few  New  England  towns  ever  began  add 
lirent  forward  with  a  more  regular  and  constant  increase  in  population  and 
general  prosperity.  In  17G7  there  were  about  tliirty  familit^s,  numbering 
probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  At  the  first  colonial  census  after  the 
incorporation,  in  1776,  the  population  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight;  by 
1782  the  families  counted  up  one  hundred  and  seven  ;  at  tho  first  United  States 
census,  in  1790,  the  population  stood  at  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  and  at 
the  second,  in  1800,  it  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

But  the  difiBcuItics  of  residence  were  not  small.  For  twenty  years  after  the 
incorporation  the  wolves  were  plenty,  often  making  sad  havoc  among  the 
sheep,  and  sometimes  killing  young  cuttle.  Sheep  could  not  bo  kept  without 
the  precaution  of  folding  or  housing  them  at  night,  and  every  night.  Bounties 
were  freely  offered  for  the  destruction  of  tho  pests,  being  paid  sometimes  by 
the  town  and  again  by  the  Province.  Most  of  the  territory  was  heavily 
wooded,  and  in  some  places  the  forests  were  burned  through  every  spring  to 

*  This  was  Dot,  iDcleed,  an  incorporatioQ  of  tbo  town  as  such^  but  it  was  aU  it  ever  Lad.  It 
became  a  town  under  tbo  general  act,  passed  much  lattT,  which  declared  all  incorporated  cUstiicUi 
to  be  towns,  and  authorized  them  to  send  representatives  to  tho  General  Court. 
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encourage  the  grass  and  herbage.  Largo  herds  of  cattle  were  regularly  drivea 
up  from  the  lower  towus,  aad  i*auged  and  fed  in  these  regions  all  summer. 
.  The  infant  settlement  was .  encouraged  in  1772  and  1773  by  the  arrival  of 
three  new-comers,  destined  to  add  much  to  the  strength  of  the  community. 
These  were  Isaac  Bellows  of  Rutlaud,  William  Muzzey  of  Lexington,  and  John 
Woods  of  Marlborough.  They  removed  here  with  each  a  large  family,  and 
being  all  men  of  good  educatioix,  clear  intelligence,  aud  all  the  qualities 
essential  to  eminent  citizenship,  they  soon  produced  an  impression  on  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  place  that  was  not  only  extremely  wbules»ome,  but 
proved  permanent  as  well.  Hubbardston  to-day  owea  much  to  the  memory  of 
these  three  men.  Bellows  was  one  of  the  first  **  minute  men,"  Muzzey  became 
a  lieutenant,  and  Woods  a  captain,  and  the  two  last  were  often  delegates  in  the 
conventions  of  that  day,  Woods  being  in  that  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

During  the  year  1774,  while  the  inhabitants  were  doing  their  best  to  finish 
the  meeting-house  and  put  a  school  system  in  working  order,  they  were  met^ 
like  all  those  around  them,  by  the  startling  realities  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  fact,  the  war  had  as  good  as  commenced  already,  and  the  people  saw 
that  with  their  small  numbers  and  still  smaller  means  they  would  find  speedy 
necessity  for  devoting  all  their  money  to  the  securing  of  their  liberties,  and 
leaving  all  non-essential  matters  to  more  favorable  times.  They  were  called 
upon  by  the  most  stirring  appeals.  The  selectmen  of  Boston  had  sent  circulars 
to  all  the  towns  in  the  Province,  calling  for  a  geueral  expression  of  seDtiment, 
as  it  was  found  respectively  to  prevaiL  The  response  of  Hubbardston  was 
early,  and  to  the  point :  * 

• 

^'  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Rulers  first  derive  their  power  frpm  the  Ruled  by  eertaia 
laws  and  rules  agreed  to  by  the  Rulers  and  Ruled ;  and  that  the  Ruled  have  a  right  to 
judge  for  themselves  when  Rulers  transgress.  ^     ^ 

^^  We  think  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  taxed  us  contrary  to  our  chartered 
rights  ;  they  have  made  our  Governor  independent  of  the  people  b}*  appointing  him  a 
salary-  from  home,  wbich  appears  to  us  so  big  with  slaver}',  that  we  think  it  enough  to 
arouse  everj'  individual  that  has  au}'  ideas  of  arbitrary  power,  above  the  brute  creation, 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  in  a  lawful  way,  to  seek  redress  for  our  injui*ed  rights  and 
privileges.  We  think  we  ought,  immediately,  vigorously  and  unanimousl}*;  to  exert 
ourselves  in  the  most  firm,  but  most  |)eaceable  manner  for  obtaining  relief.  The  cause 
of  Liberty  is  a  cause  of  too  much  dignity  to  be  sullied  by  disturbance  and  tumult.  It 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  nature.  Those  engaged  in  it  should 
breathe  a  sedate,  yet  fervent  spirit,  animating  us  to  actions  of  Justice  and  bravery..  A 
free  people  cannot  be  too  quick  in  observing,  nor  too  firm  in  opposing,  the  beginning 
of  alterations  in  a  constitution.'' 

Of  such  language  the  sons  of  Hubbardston  will  ever  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
thongh  it  is  not  the  most  classical ;  for  it  is  good  cause  of  pleasure  that,  even  in 
these  days  of  her  infancy,  she  had  minds  capable  of  expressing  their  feelings 
in  words  so  bold  and  unflinching. 
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When  tho  resolves  for  non-importation  of  British  goods  wero  submitted  to 
all  the  towns  by  order  of  Congress,  the  town  adopted  them  ftt  onoe,  June  14* 
1776.  When  next  Congress  appealed  to  the  people  to  say.  if  the  independence 
of  the  Colonies  should  be  declared,  the  unanimous  vote  was  ognin  in  the 
affirmative.  And  going  further,  they  ^Voted,  That  if  Congress  should  so  declare 
the  Cblonies  independent  of  Great  Britain,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
solemnly  engage,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  support  them  in  tho  measure.'* 

This  was  no  mere  boast,  for  they  bad  a  company  of  minute-men  long  before 
this,  and  soon  after  tho  fight  at  Lexington.  Thirty  of  them  marched  to  Cam* 
bridge,  many  of  them  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  large  share  entered  tho  army 
for  a  term  of  3'ears.  The  able-bodied  men  almost  all  took  the  field,  and  the 
fjEimilies  had  to  bo  supported  on  the  credit  of  the  town. 

The  new  Constitution  of  1778  was  rejected  by  the  town,  since  they  would 
not  agree  to  a  proi>erty  qualification  of  voters*  But  they  did  agree  to  call  the 
Convention  of  1779,  adding  several  sharp  provisos,  such  as  no  other  of  the 
towns  seemed  to  demand.  They  also  sent  Capt.  John  Wood  as  delegate, 
finding  that  the  convention  would  indeed  be  held ;  and,  when  the  result  was 
submitted  to  the  people  in  the  Constitution  of  1780,  they  rati6ed  it  with  only 
^e  vote  in  the  negative.  There  were  then  about  one  hundrcfd  families  in  the 
town ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  thirty  persons  were  able  to  bepome  quali- 
fied voters  under  the  new  regulation. 

The  same  loyalty  characterized  the  people  of  Hubbardston  in  the  war  of 
1812  as  in  the  Revolution,  though  only  a  small  number  enlisted.  Four  men 
were  all  that  entered  the  military  service,  two  of  whom  died  lieforo  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  others  rctHrned  at  its  close. 

But  in  tho  war  of  the  Rebellion,  this  town  was  represented  in  the  very  first 
regiment  raised  by  Massachusetts.  More  of  our  men  appeared  in  the  second ; 
and,  in  ten  or  twelve  others  that  followed,  more  or  less  of  them  were  still 
tp  be  found.  Tho  town  furnished  about  150  men,  of  whom  about  100  werie 
citizens.  The  quota  was  exceeded  by  10 ;  while,  of  such  as  went  out,  about 
40  never  returned,  but  died  for  their  country's  preservation. 

The  town  paid  for  bounties  $8,625,  of  which  $2,405  was  raised  by  sub- 
sc^ption. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FOUNDING  OP  THE  FIRST  CHURCH  —  REV.  MR.  FARKER'S  MINISTRY  —  HI0  SUC- 
CESSORS—^  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  —  OTHER  DENOMINATIONS  —  HOUSES 
OF  WORSHIP  —  SCHOOL  HISTORY  —  "  SQUADRON  "  SYSTEM  — M.VNUPACTURE8  — 
POTASH  iBUSIN ESS — POST-OFFICE  —  MAIL  ROUTES   DEVELOPED  —  POSTMASTERS. 

'  !.The  effort  to  establish  a  Christian  church  in  Hubbardston  took  place  very 
early ;  and  we  find  that  Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker  was  preaching;  here  as  a  candi- 
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date  in  1768.  During  the  next  year,  the  inhabitants  gav6  him  a  definite  call 
to  settle  among  them,  which  he  accepted  in  a  letter  of  great  tenderness  of 
spirit,  saying  that  their  offers  in  regard  to  his  support  were  not  large,  but  hh 
should  consider  their  circumstances  and  rely  on  their  generosity.  This  letter 
was  returned  Dec.  14,  1709 ;  but  the  ordination  was  not  had  till  the  13th  day 
of  June,  1770,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  formation  of  the  church  itself  was 
considered  of  first  necessity.  The  gathering  of  the  church  took  place  Feb.  14, 
1770,  with  six  male  members  only.  These  were  Nehemiah  Parker,  pastor- 
elect;  Adam  Wheeler  of  Rutland;  Nathaniel  Upham  of  Leicester;  Joseph 
Grimes  of  Tcwksbury  ;  aiid  Nathaniel  Waite  and  Ephraira  Rice  of  Templetou. 

Mr.  Packer  had  preached,  as  happens  in  all  new  settlements,  4q  dwellings 
and  barns,  in  the  open  air,  or  where  he  might.  At  the  time  of  his  ordinatibn, 
there  was  still  no  meeting-house  erected,  and  the  services  were  had  under  the 
spreading  boughs  of  a  great  oak  that  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  com- 
inon.  The  stipulation  of  his  call  gave  him  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  and  he  would,  if  he  continued  in  his  place  for  seven  years,  come  into 
possession  of  the  lot  No.  21,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  containing  one  hundred 
acres,  and  also  the  ''minis^ter's  farm"  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Comet  Pond.  In  fact,  he  did  thus  continue,  and  eventually 
received  all  these  lands  for  his  own. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  settlement,  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  his  people  continued  perfectly  harmonious.  He  had  never  asked  any 
increase  of  pay,  even  when  he  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  it;  and,  when  the 
town  became  embarrassed,  he  waited  patiently  for  his  payments,  out  of  pure 
eansidcration  for  tl^em.  To  do  this,  however,  he  was  forced  to  sell  all  the  farm 
by  Comet  Pond,  and  nearly  half  his  other  lot;  and  at  last,  in  1792,  he  was  so 
pressed  that  he  finally  applied  for  some  increase  of  salary.  The  town  gave 
bim  fifty  dollars  more  for  that  year;  but,  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  sprtng, 
refused  anything  further.  Finally,  by  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  a  permanent 
increase  of  pay  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  was  obtained ;  but 
subsequent  endeavors  .for  the  same  purpose  were  steadily  refused.  Ou,tbo 
5th  of  June,  1800,  the  town  met,  at  Mr.  Parker's  request,  to  consider  bis 
application  for  a  dismission.  It  was  granted,  and  thus  ended  bis  ministry, 
which  bad  lasted  thirty  years.  His  death  took  place  Aug.  20,  1801,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1763 ; 
a  man  of  piety,  honest  convictions  and  tender  sympathies,  who  could  not  endure 
controversy,  and  seemed  to  live  wholly  for  his  Master  and  his  work. 

Mr.  Parker  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Kendall,  who  was  ordained  Oct. 
20,  1802.  This  gentlemen  was  singularly  unlike  his  predecessor,  and  found 
himself  very  soon  in  a  situation  that  only  furnished  discord  and  ill-feeling.  In 
September,  1808,  the  town  tried  to  induce  him  to  ask  a  dismission ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  found  the  minister  moro  than  a  match  for  them,  being  neither 
abte  to  flutter,  hire,  nor  dri^c  him  away  from  his  poiition.    But  at  last,  April 
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26,  1809,  both  parties  agreeing  to  drop  all  complnints,  a  council  mett  and  Mr. 
Kendall  was  fairly  dismissed.  Fie  rcmoTod  to  New  York  State*  prcacbod  a 
few  years,  not  successfully,  and  finally  was  deposed  frooa  the  mioistiy  and 
expelled  from  the  church.  He  died  Feb.  lO,  1853,  aged  eighty-fire.  Ho  alao 
graduated  at  Uanrord. 

The  church  next  secured  Bev.  Samuel  Gay  as  pastor,  who  was  ordained  Oct. 
17, 1810.  To  him  was  voted  an  annual  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with 
fire  hundred  dollars  more  if  he  continued  ten  years  in  the  pfaice  as  minister. 
He  became  a  very  successful  pastor,  until  the  general  separation,  about  1826, 
when  the  Unitarian  churches  mostly  went  out  of  the  connection.  Then  eflfotta 
were  made  to  unsettle  Mr.  Gay,  which  finally  succeeded  May  1,  1827 ;  but  his 
friends  had  forestalled  the  event  by  organizing  a  new  church,  called  the  **GBd« 
vinistic  Society  of  Hubbardston.'*  Of  this,  Mr.  Qay  became  pastor,  and  had 
much  success  for  some  years ;  but  in  1841,  there  being  much  dissatisfaction,  he 
retired  to  bis  farm,  where  he  died  very  suddenly,  Oct.  16,  1848. 

Mr.  Gay  was  followed  by  Rev.  Oliver  B.  Bid  well ;  installed  Deo.  1,  1841, 
and  dismissed  four  years  later.  Next  came  Rev.  D.  B.  Bradford,  instnlled 
June  17,  1846,  and  dismissed  April  22,  1852;  then  Rev.  C.  W.  Allen  from 

'Dec.  29,  1852,  to  Dec.  31, 1860.  Eight  years  of  vacancy  ensued ;  since  which 
have  been  Rev.  Henry  B.  Fay  from  1868,  one  year ;  Rev.  John  M.  Stowe  from 
August,  1870,  to  May  9,  1877 ;  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Norton  from  July,  1877,  to 
the  present  time.  The  organization  has  now  for  many  years  been  called  the 
*  Evangelical  Coogregatioual  Society  of  Hubbardston.** 

Meanwhile,  the  old  church,  still  kuown  as  the  ^  First  Congregational  Church 
and  Society ,''  had  been  supplying  their  pulpit  temporarily  after  the  retirement 

"  of  Mr.  Gay.     The  names  of  Mr.  Presbury,  Mr.  Wiswell,  Mr.  Leonard  and 
Mr.  Randall  are  remembered  in  this  connection.     After  nearly  a  year,  liev. 

.  Abner  D.  Jones  began  preaching  in  September,  1828.  A  call  was  very  soon 
given  him,  which  he  accepted  October  12,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Ho  was  ordained  Nov.  13,  1828,  being  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  But  very  unexpectedly,  Xov.  11,  1832,  he  asked  a  dismission,  and  the 
town  granted  it  on  the  20lh,  passing  resolves  of  general  rogret,  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  retiring  pastor.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Robinson  became  his  suc- 
cessor, being  installed  Feb.  20,  1833;  but,  being  an  invalid,  retired  Oct.  9, 
1836.     Then  Rev.  William  H.  Kinsley  supplied  for  two  years  ;  after  which  Rev. 

.  Claudius  Bradford  was  ordained  April  15,  1840,  and  retired  April  13,  1845. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Loyd  acted  from  February,  1846,  for  about  a  year;  Rev.  George 
F.  Hill  from  April  14,  1847,  to  Sept.  1,  1852;  Rev.  Slillman  Barber  from 
October,  1852,  to  October,  1854 ;  and  Rev.  Almauzor  S.  Ryder  from  June  20, 
1855,  to  Dec.  1,  1860.  There  was  then  a  temporary  supply  for  nine  years, 
when  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  ilcDanicl  was  settled,  but  only  stayed  two  and  a  half 
years,  since  which  there  has  been  only  such  supply  as  could  be  obtained. 
A  Methodist  church  was  gathered  in  Hubbardston  in  1839,  to  the  pastorate 
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of  which  Rev.  Joseph  Whitman,  then  of  Grafton,  was  transferred.  A  public 
hall  was  at  first  used ;  and,  the  conference  having  made  it  a  regular  stntitin, 
]Slr..Whitman  staj^ed  in  charge  two  years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Rtev. 
Stephen  Cushing.  Some  twenty-five  others  have  followed,  and  the  present 
^  incumbent  is  Rev.  W.  E.  D wight. 

Some  notice  of  the  different  church  edifices  in  the  town  will  here  be  proper. 
The  first  meeting-house  in  Hubbardston  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1772,  and  the  frame  was  raised  in  Jnne,  1773  ;  probably  on  the  thirteenth  ddy. 
Partial  efforts  were  made  from  season  to  season,  by  which  Iho  frame  was  cov- 
ered, and  made  to  be  barely  tolerable  for  use,  but  only  at  the  close  of  "iho 
Revolution  w^re  there  any  effectual  measures  taken  for  its  being  finished.  No 
paint,  unless  upon  the  outside  trimmings,  is  said  to  have  been  put  tipon  it  till 
1794 ;  and  the  huge  belfry,  with  the  porch  at  the  east  end,  were  works  of 'still 
later  date.  The  house  was  removed  a  few  rods  west  in  1842,  reconstructed 
an(}  re-dedicated  in  January,  1843 ;  and  again,  after  another  improvement, ire- 
dedicated  May  5,  11369. 

Tlie  Calvinistic  Church  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1827,  being  dedicated 
on  the  first  day  of  November.    It  has  since  been  remodeled. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  1840,  and  dedicated  Sept.  25.  This  was 
also  much  improved  in  the  year  1869.    ' 

The  first  appropriation  for  public  schools  in  this  town  was  made  in  July, 
1767,  when  the  inhabitants  voted  £10  for  the  support  of  a  school  three  months 
during  the  next  winter.  This  school  was  kept  in  three  different  places,  suc- 
cessively, and  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  boys  in  town  of  suitable  age, 
those  from  remote  points  coming  to  board  near  by  the  place  of  sessioQ. 
For  three  j'ears  it  was  located  in  dwelling-houses,  but  in  the  summer  of  1770, 
a  school-house  was  built  near  the  centre,  that  for  a  time  answered  for  school, 
church  and  town  meeting.  Most  of  the  time  afterward  the  schools  wore  kept 
there,  but  occasionally  varying  to  some  other  neighborhood,  since  many 
families  lived  three  or  four  miles  away.  In  1775,  the  appropriation  was 
rafscd  to  £15,  but  the  vote  was  annulled  before  taxation.  In  1776,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  £10;  but  the  next  year  they  again  failed  to  do  anything^  for 
schools  at  all.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  of  the  war,  £10  or  more  was  raised 
annually ;  but  in  the  embarrassing  days  after  the  return  of  peace,  two  years 
were  passed  again  with  no  appropriation.  * 

By  the  spring  of  1782,  a  better  feeling  having  revived,  it  was  decided,  in 
view  of  the  increased  breadth  of  the  settlement,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
school  districts.  The  formation  of  these  was  entrusted  to  the  following 
'  committee : — William  Marean,  Elijah  Adams,  James  Thompson,  Joseph  Caryl, 
Joel  Pollard  and  Isaac  Bellows.  They  divided  the  town  into  seven  ^^fltjtiad- 
rons,**  and  recommended  the  building  of  as  many  new  *  school-houses.  Bnt 
nothing  further  was  done  for  two  years,  though  the  town  accepted  the  report. 
Then,  March,  1784,  the  houses  were  ordered  to  be  built  and  finished  by  June 
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ly  1785,  £105  being  granted  for  the  expense.    The  money,  howeTer,  wss  not 
▼erjr  promptly  raised. 

In  1786,  as  one  of  the  squadrons  had  been  dirided,  the  toim  gare  each  new 
part  £7  lOs.  additional,  and  likewise  inGreascd  the  general  appropriatioQ  by 
£80.  It  hardly  seems  that  very  good  progress  had  thou  been  made  with  the' 
buildings ;  but  they  were  probably  all  finished  within  the  year  1788.  The 
eight  schools  thus  provided  for  were  called  the  **  Centre,^  **  North-west,'' 
••North,'' ••North-east,'* •'East,"  •'Southeast,"  •'South,-  and  •'West;*'  but  in 
a  few  years  the  name  of  *•  squadron''  was  dropped  and  the  districts  were 
designated  by  numbers  only. 

No  material  changes  appear  till  1837,  when  the  town  was  re-districted  under 
charge  of  the  following  committee  :-^Silas  Greenwood,  Justus  Ellinwood  aud 
Moses  Waite ;  more  carefully  defined  limits  being  established.  At  a  still  later 
date  a  new  system  of  districts  was  established,  nine  in  number;  and  the 
school  appropriations  were  distributed  among  them  in  a  more  equitable 
manner. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  lot  was  laid  out  by  the  original  proprietors 
**tobeheld  unalienated  forever  for  the  support  of  schools."  But  by  1795, 
when  the  annual  appropriation  first  touched  £100,  the  depredations  on  this  piece 
of  property  by  the  vicious  bad  becomo  so  annoying,  that  William  IMsircaa, 
Itobert  Murdoch  aud  Ebenezer  Joslyn  were  made  a  committee  to  i)etitioi>  the 
General  Court  for  leave  to  sell.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  about 
$1,273  was  realized.  Tliis  was  invested  and  for  many  years  yielded  some  $72 
to  increase  the  appropriation.  Tko  amount  niiscd  by  vote  gained  upward 
steadily  till  it  reached  $2,500  in  18G5,  at  which  figure  it  has  since  remained. 

The  long  list  of  teachers  cannot  here  be  given  ;  but  the  names  of  Thomas 
O.  and  Lucy  Selfridge  may  l)e  mentioned,  as  instructors  of  great  fidelity  and 
high  qualifications. 

Since  18G0,  a  high  school,  or  at  least  a  school  of  advanced  grade  has  been 
taught  at  the  Centre,  which  has  received  many  scholars,  such  as  formerly  were 
sent  to  academies  or  advanced  schools  in  other  places. 

As  naturally  happens  almost  everywhere  in  inland  districts,  and  certainly  in 
almost  all  the  towns  of  Worcester  County,  the  earliest  occupation  of  the 
settlers  of  Hubbardston  was  agriculture.  Tbcy  fouud  a  wilderness  and  a 
forest,  and  set  themselves  to  convert  the  country  into  fruitful  fields^  instead  ;  but 
the  reward  was  not  of  very  speedy  return.  The  land  would  produce  one  good 
crop  of  winter  rye ;  but  was  then  too  much  exhausted  to  yield  a  second,  and 
had  to  be  otherwise  used  for  several  years  before  putting  grain  upon  it  again. 
Much  hay  was  cut,  however,  large  stocks  of  cattle  were  kept,  and  good  barns 
had  been  erected ;  in  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  families  were  mostly 
prospering  aud  increasing  in  property;  yet  this  was  only  where  health, 
industry  and  frugality  were  happily  found  together. 

Such  a  state  of   things  gave  little  encouragement  for   manufactures    or 
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mechanic  arts.  Several  sa^T-mills  bad  been  built,  and  nitbr^r  more  lumber 
sawed  than  was  wanted  at  home;  but  the  demand  el'tewhcrewiis  small,  and 
the  price  very  low,  leaving  Ihc  profit  almost  nothing,  even  with  the-  small 
wages  paid  for  labor.  This  matter,  however,  imi)rovcd  materially  ^after- 
wards. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  no  article  had  l)ccn  made  hero  for  consump- 
tion abroad  with  any  success,  except  potash.  Burning  the  forest  for  clearing 
naturally  made  quantities  of  ashos,.  and  the  shrewd  people  soon  discovered 
that  tlieso  could  be  profitably  utilized.  David  Slarrow  came  to  town  before 
the  incorporation  and  established  the  business  on  Munzry  Hill.  It  af^peared 
that  the  high  price  of  potash  from  abroad  created  a  demand  that  enabled  this 
article  to  pay  for  transportation,  which  nothing  else  would  that  could  bo 
produced  here.  It  seems  strange  to  the  people  of  this  day  ;  but  it  is  true  tluit 
very  largo  quantities  of  the  very  best  wood  and  tinilx^r  were  then  cut  and 
burned  for  the  alkali  afforded  by  the  ashes.  After  sometime  Mr.  Slarrow  left 
town,  and  then  Moses  Clark  started  the  business  in  the  village,  and  kept  it  up 
till  1810.  When  he  also  retired,  Justus  EUinwood  took  it  up,  and' was  able 
to  follow  it  twenty  years  longer,  tiil  it  ceased  in  1830.  •     . 

Soon  after  1800  the  consumption  of  the  timber-growth  along  the  seaboard 
increased  the  demand  in  the  rear  towns ;  and  Hubbardston  began  to  feel  the 
call  of  a  better  market. 

Before  long  the  business  of  lumbering  ran  up  to  an  activity  that  employed 
in"  the  winter  all  the  industrious  men  in  the  town.  More  than  two  ofiillion  feet 
of  boards  would  find  an  annual  sale.  Enterprise  kept  pushing  in  the  same 
direction,  and  soon  a  number  of  young  men  began  to  split  and  shave  ** chair 
stuff"  in  the  winter  season.  This  found  a  ready  sale  at  StcTling.  One  step 
further,  and  it  was  learned  that  the  wood-seated  chair  could  be  wholly  made 
here,  and  freighted  to  Boston  and  Provideuco  by  teams,  so  as  to  i>ay  a  profit; 
and  this  effort  was  rapidly  developed,  till  more  than  forty  men  were  at  work, 
and  more  than  seventy  thousand  chairs  were  annually  made. 

These  remarks  indicate  the  chief  lines  of  business  in  this  place.  But  there 
are  several  others  deserving  notice. 

The  large  quantity  of  beech  timber  naturally  found  hero  suggested  the 
establishment  of  the  card-board  business.  Of  these  boards,  7,000  dozeu  pairs 
have  been  annually  made.     They  find  a  market  at  Leicester.  .  - . 

Coopers'  ware  was  largely  made  here  some  forty  years  since,  and  sold  readily 
in  Providence. 

A  tannery  has  been  established  here  at  least  eighty  years.  It  has  bad  fair 
success,  as  also  has  a  tinware  manufactory,  started  al>out  forty  years  ago« 

Wo  might  mention  also,  that  in  1829,  the  discovery  of  a  lai-go  bed  of  pyrita 
in  the  north  part  of  the  town  led  to  the  beginning  of  the  copperas  mauuf;ioture. 
A  considerable  quantity  was  made,  and  the  work  west  on  ^omo  ten  years; 
but  was  not  profitable,  and  only  stopped  after  sinking  very  much  money..     . 
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Most  of  these  lines  of  industry  have  ceased  operation  after  a  time ;  but  the 
boot  and  shoe  business,  now  more  than  sixty  years  old  in  town,  is  still  in  good 
activity 9  employing  some  forty  hands.  • 

A  post-office  was  first  established  in  Hubbardston  in  the  year  1810.  Tlie 
mail  was  then  carried  through  the  town  once  a  week  each  way,  from  Worcesler 
to  Eeene,  N.  H. 

In  1823,  a  mail  began  to  run  from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  passed  through 
three  times  a  week  each  way.  By  1826,  the  Worcester  and  Ecene  mail  came 
to  make  two  trips  per  week  each  way,  and  soon  after  three.  A  daily  mail  from 
both  Worcester  and  Boston  was  had  soon  after  the  o[)cning  of  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  Railroad ;  and  the  present  arrangement,  which  gircs  twice 
daily  comrauuicntion  with  all  prominent  points,  was  not  long  in  >  coming  into 
cflTect  afterwards. 

The  postmasters  of  Hubbardston  have  been  in  succession ; — ^Reuben  Wheeler, 
Clark  Witt,  John  Church,  Levi  Pierce,  Dana  Brown,  Appleton  Clark,  Abijah 
S.  Clark,  John  Phelps,  John  F.  Clark,  William  BeuneU,  Jr.,  William  IL 
Whittemore  and  Lyman  Woodward. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN  AXCIENT  TOWX  —  INDIAN  PURCHASE  —  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  AND  ORIGINAL 
CHURCH  —  GARRISONS  —  ATTACK  BT  KING  PHILIP'S  INDIANS  —  AWTUL  CAR- 
NAGE  —  SUFFERINGS  AND  CAPTIVITIES  —  NEW  TOWNS  FORMED  —  SPIRIT  I^I 
THE  REVOLUTION  —  LOYAL  AND  PATRIOTIC  DETERMINATION — LANCASTER  IX 
THE    REBELLION. 

Lancaster  is,  by  several  years,  the  oldest  town  in  the  county,  whether 
regarded  as  a  settlement  or  a  legal  corporation.  Pioneers  were  on  the  ground 
in  1(>43,  and  an  act  authorizing  the  inhabitants  to  act  as  a  municipality  was 
passed  in  1G53.  Town  officers  were  elected  in  that  year,  and  though  the 
town  was  superintended  by  a  committee,  headed  by  Maj.  Simon  Willard,  from 
1G57  to  16G5,  yet  it  never  lost  its  character  as  a  distinct  municipality.  After 
the  massacre  in  1675-6,  the  scattered  people  returned,  and  went  forward  under 
the  original  grant  and  act  of  incorporation.  Mcndon  was  settled  quite  early, 
but  the  exjict  time  is  unknown.  It  was  incorporated  in  1667,  or  fourteen  years 
later  than  Lancaster.  The  grant  of  Brookfield  was  made  in  1660,  and  there 
were  so  many  people  on  the  ground  by  1(573,  they  were  authorized  to  form  a 
town  by  an  act  dated  October  15 ;  but  the  General  Court  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  three  gentlemen  belonging  to  other  places,  to  regulate  all  affairs  in 
regard  to  *^  settling  and  building  up  the  town."  The  settlement  was  under  this 
regime  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  in  1675,  and  down  to  the  year  1718,  when 
on  the  12th  of  November,  the  General  Court  granted  the  full  powers  of 
municipal  self-government.  Worcester  had  settlers  as  early  as  1685,  a  settle- 
ment having  been  authorized  in  1784 ;  but  the  first  town  meeting  was  not  held 
until  the  last  Wednesday  of  September,  1722.  Lancaster,  Oxford,  Sutton 
and  Westborough  were  set  up  as  towns  between  1713  and  1718,  and  by  the 
year  1731,  when  the  county  was  incorporated,  Lunenburg,  Rutland,  Shrews- 
bury, Southborough  and  Uxbridge  were  enjoying  municipal  privileges.  Thus 
Lancaster,  as  a  settlement,  was  nearly  ninety  years  old  when  the  county  was 
erected,  and  as  a  town  bad  existed  seventy-eight  yeacs.    By  reason  of  this 
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priority,  it  was  necessary  to  mention  the  town  often,  while  prc})ario^  the  his- 
tory of  the  county,  but  repetition  will  be  aroided  so  far  as  possible. 

The  territory  of  Lancaster,  except  the  section  on  the  west,  aftenrnrds  set 
off  to  Leominster  and  Sterling,  was  bought  of  Sholan,  or  ShamnuWy  sachem 
of  the  tribe  of  Indians  whose  centre  was  at  Washacum  ponds,  hy   Thomas 
King  of  Watertown,  and  his  associates,  none  of  whom  ever  become  residents 
of  the  place.    The  tract  was  eighty  square  miles,  or  ten  miles  by  ci^ht.     In 
the  season  of  1643,  three  men,  Ball,  Linton  and  Waters,  were  on  tho  ^ound, 
and  built  two  or  three  log-houses,  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  had  fiimilics 
with  them.    Thomas  King  sold  his  trading-house,  on  the  south-cast  side  of 
George  Hill,  to  John  Prcscott,  who,  before  1647,  became  a  permanent  resi- 
dent, moved  the  trading  business  to  what  is  now  South  Lancaster,  and  com- 
menced his  business  as  a  farmer,  miller  and  blacksmith.    In  1647,  there  were 
two  other  settlers ;  viz.,  Richard  Linton  and  Lawrence  Waters,  both  of  whom 
had  be^n  in  the  place  as  pioneers  in  1613.     In  1653,  there  were  nine  families 
on  the  ground,  living  near  each  other,  and  feeling  the  need  of  some  locsil  gov- 
ernment.    They  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly,  of  authorization  to  enjoy  municipnl  privileges.     The 
f^ct  of  the  court  came  in  this  form  :  ^In  answer  to  the  petition  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  Nashaway,  the  court  finds,  according  to  a  former  order  of  the  General 
Court,  in  1647,  that  the  ordering  of  the  plantation  at  Noshiway,  is  wholly  in 
the  court*8  power.     Considering  that  there  is  already  at  Nashaway  about  nine 
families,  and  that  several,  both  freemen  and  others,  intend  to  go  and  settle 
there,  some  whereof  are  named  in  this  petition,  the  court  doth  grant  them  the. 
liberty  of  a  township,  and  order  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  callccl  Lancaster.'' 
,  The  act  then  prescribes  ceilain  conditions  which  must  l>e  fulfilled,  onp  of 
which  was  that  the  rights  of  those  who  had  "possessed  and  continued  inhabi- 
tants of  Nashaway,"  should  have  their  lots  confirmed  to  thera,  provided  thpy 
took  tho  **oath  of  fidelity."    Another  was  that  they  would  tuko  care  to  main- 
tain a  **  godly  minister  amongst  them  " ;  and  a  third  was  that  "no  evil  persons, 
enemies  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  judgment  or  practice,  should  be  admitted 
as  inhabitants  among  them."    These  provisions  were  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of.  the  town  and  the  safety  of  the  Colony,  or  as  the  forecasting  statesmen  at 
Boston  styled  it,  "this  Commonwealth."    They  were  too  wise  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory behind  them  open  to  the  settlement  of  the  loose  spirits  who  were  in  the 
seaboard  towns,  or  who  might  come  from  England,  and  plant  hostile  towns  in 
the  country  of  the  Indians.     What  has  been  reproachfully  laid  to  their  alleged 
bigotry  and  naiTOwness,  was  simply  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  and  to  it  the 
life,  the  intelligence,  and  the  moral  and  reliirious  character  of  Massachusetts 
are  due.     What  was  needed  in  the  infancy  of  the  Colony  became  unnecessary 
in  the  days  of  its  consolidated  strength,  when  the  laws  were  modified  in  Accord- 
ance with  changed  conditions. 

The  settlers  having,  in  the  course  of  1653,  complied  with  the  term^  pre- 
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scribed  by  tho  court,  it  was  granted  by  the  authorities  ia  1654,  '*that  the* 
inhabitants  of  Lancaster  have  those  liberties  of  a  township  that  tho  laws  allow, 
until  the  General  Court  take  further  order  therein."  The  number  of  men  to 
whom  this  "liberty  of  township"  was  granted,  was  ten,  five  of  whom  were 
freemen,  or  members  of  tho  church. 

Tho  purchase  of  Sholan  covered  a  track  ten  miles  by  eight,  or  eighty  square 
milesj  but  the  grant,  as  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Noyes,  was  ten  miles,  nearly  north 
and  south,  eight  miles  broad  on  the  north  end,  and  six  and  a  half  miles  wide 
at  the  south  end.  It  may  bo  stated  here,  though  it  is  l)y  aulicipating  dates, 
that  in  1713,  a  large  addition,  purchasedof  Tahanto,  the  sathem  of  Wa^hacum,^ 
was  granted  by  the  General  Court.  This  tract  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  and  was  ten  miles  long  by  four  wide.  And  what  can  be  said  of  the  tract 
of  country  thus  secured  to  the  proprietors  of  Lancaster?  Without  passing  the 
limits  of  strict  truthfulness  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  settlers  had  been  offered 
the  "very  choice  and  pick"  of  tho  whole  Colony,  they  could  not  have  made  a 
better  selection.  Whether  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  "beauty  of  tiie  scenery, 
or  the  sweetness,  purity  and  abundance  of  the  springs,  or  the  amount  of  water- 
power  for  mills,  or  the  salubrity  of  the  air  is  considered,  the  township  is  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  by  any  in  "SeW  England.  A  full  description  is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  but  it  will  be  pi'oper  to  say  that  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Nashua  River  and  the  numerous  wood-enclosed  ponds  which  gem 
tho  surface,  with  the  broad  and  rich  intervales,  the  plains,  plateaus  and  gently 
sloping  hills,  make  almost  every  rod  of  tho  town  pleasant  to  behold.  The 
place  was  attractive  to  the  new  settlers  because  the  surface  was  less  rough  and 
rocky  than  in  most  of  the  hill  country,  and  because  portions  of  the  intervales 
were  less  densely  covered  with  forests.  There  were  spots  already  open  for 
planting,  as  well  as  good  for  pasture,  when  the  pioneers  came,  in  1G43.  Besides, 
the  streams,  and  especially  tho  Nashua,  were  well  stocked  with  fish,  including 
shad,  herring  and  salmon,  in  their  season.  The  whole  region  looked  inviting, 
arid  hither  they  were  attracted.  And  this  was  true,  in  great  measure,  in  regard 
to  all  the  parts  of  original  Lancaster,  as  well  as  to  tho  central  portion,  which 
now  constitutes  tho  town. 

By  1656,  or  two  years  after  the  town  was  fully  authorized  to  act  for  itself, 
there  were  foily-eight  settlers  admitted  to  proprietors'  rights,  and  by  1680 
seven  more  had  been  admitted,  making  fifty-five.  The  larger  iinvi  became 
residents.  For  a  few  yeixrs  the  early  settlers  were  careful  in  regard  to  tho 
persons  who  were  received  into  the  town,  and  very  careful  in  regard  to  those 
who  were  admitted  to  the  condition  of  proprietors.  As  they  beicame 
established  and  learned  to  know  each  other,  and  after  they  had  taken  time  to 
invite  those  whose  presence  w*a8  desirable,  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  settle- 
ilnent  were  somewhat  relaxed,  and  new  comers  were  welcomed.  In  conse- 
quence, the  population  increased  by  immigration  as  well  ds  by  births,  and  by 
tho  year  1G75,  when  the  first  Indian  raid  was  made  upon  the  town,  th6ro*  were 
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probably  as  many  as  three  huDdred  and  fifty  inhabitants  within  tho  towosfaip, 
and  thcso  were  compactly  settled  on  two  or  three  roads,  with  the  meeting- 
boose  very  near  the  centre.  The  house  of  the  minister,  the  Rer.  Joseph 
Rowlandson,  was  not  far  from  the  house  of  worship,  and  was  fortified,  tboiigli 
not  with  sufficient  care,  liefore  the  fatal  attack  in  the  spring  of  167G. 

Measures  wore  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  first  meeting-house  iu  1G57,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  house  in  June,  1C58.  This  bouse 
was  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Middle  Cemetery,  and  was  probably  in  sigbt  of 
nearly  every  family  in  the  whole  plantation.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  for  the 
first  minister,  and  this  was  divided  into  different  lots  for  intervales,  uplands, 
woodland,  £c.,  and  a  lot  was  also  set  apart  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson  had  moved  into  tho  place, 
having  begun  to  preach  to  the  new  settlement  in  1G56.  The  church  was  not 
formed  till  1G60,  probably  in  August,  when  Mr.  Rowlandson  was  ordained. 
The  town  was  now  organized,  and  in  working  order  as  a  municipality,  with  its 
various  officers,  its  minister  nud  its  other  apparatus  for  teaching*  since  the 
law  required  that  the  children  should  be  taught,  and  the  parents  valued 
education. 

The  early  settlers  appear  to  have  been  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  well- 
behaved  people.  Thoac  who  first  projected  a  plantation  were  not  encouraged 
by  the  General  Court,  ns  their  sentiments  and  character  were  not  equal  to  the 
requisite  standard.  Those  who  actually  made  the  settlement  were  a  better 
class,  but  from  the  fact  that  less  than  half  of  them  were  not  fi*eemen,  a  feeling 
of  jiealousy  sprang  up,  and  the  people  pniyed  the  General  Court,  as  already 
stated,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  who  had  supervisory  power  about 
nine  years,  until  matters  were  settled  and  consolidated.  These  gentlemen 
were  Simon  Willard,  Edward  Johnson  of  Woburn,  and  Thomas  Danforth  of 
Cambridge.  They  were  all  men  of  respectability  in  the  Colony,  and  were  held 
in  great  respect  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster.  Maj.  Willard  became  a 
resident,  and  received  several  grants  of  land.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  town  chose  its  officers  as  before,  but  the  selectmen  took  their  orders  from 
the  committee  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  iinportanco.  Tbie  town  also  expressed 
its  opinions  and  wishes  to  tho  committee,  either  by  vote  or  by  private  consulta- 
tion. With  this  arrangement  all  afiairs  were  conducted  harmoniously,  until 
the  town  felt  fully  qualified  to  go  alone,  when,  with  mutual  satisfaction,  the 
power  of  tho  committee  was  terminated  by  consent  of  the  General  Court. 
*  During  the  fifteen  years  between  tho  organization  of  the  church  and  the  first 
Indian  raid  upon  the  town  there  was  a  healthy  growth,  in  regard  to  numbers, 
and  much  was  done  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation.  Some  proprietors 
never  came  to  reside,  some  left  in  a  short  time,  and  perhaps  some  had  no 
families  in  the  beginning ;  but  others  came  in,  so  that  the  population  increased. 
Mills  had  been  erected  for  sawing  and  grinding  by  John  Prescott,  in  the 
present  limits  of  Clinton.     Log-houses  had  begun  to  give  place  to  .framed 
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bouses,  and  probably  some  of  tbo  houses  bad  risen  to  the  dignity  of  two 
stories.  According  to  Mrs.  Rowlandsou  there  was  good  neighborhood  and 
pleasant  intercourse  between  fitmilies  and  friends,  and,  judging  from  bor 
narrative,  there  was  considerable  cultivation  of  mind  among  the  women  of  the. 
place.  All  the  men  but  three  signed  their  names  to  the  covenant,  which 
proves  that.  Ihey  could  read  and  write.  The  social  life  of  the  plantation  was 
kept  up  by  frequent  visits,  by  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  and  at.  trainings,  and. 
by  all  those  raisings,  huskings,  bees  and  other  gatherings  that  were  frequent 
before  people  began  to  depend  on  traveling  showmen  and  songsters  for  theii^* 
amusement.  Mrs.  Rowlandsou,  in  recording  her  feelings  while  in  captivity, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  in  Lancaster  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  just  after.  She  says:  '*Upon  the  Sabbath- da3*s  I  could  look 
upon  the  scene  and  think  how  people  were  going  to  the  house  of  God  to  have 
their  souls  refreshed  ;  and  their  homes  and  their  bodies  also.  I  remember  how, 
on  the  night  before  and  after  the  Sabbath,  when  my  family  was  about  mo, 
and  relations  and  neighbors  with  us,  we  could  pray  and  sing,  and  refresh  our- 
selves with  the  good  creatures  of  God.*' 

In  this  homely,  but  cheerful  and  piously  puritanic  society,  were  the  families 
of  Rowlandsou,  father  and  sons,  Prescott,  Sawyer,  White,  Kerly,  father  and 
sons,  the  cousins  Houghton,  Fairbanks,  Joslin,  Riigg*  Beaman,  TVhitcomb, 
Gates,  Athcrton,  Moore,  Linton,  Wilder  and  others,  whose  names  and 
descendants  have  gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  a  dread  calamity  was  impending.  The  spirit  of  Philip  had  breathed  its 
nialign  influence  into  the  natives,  and  from  the  conlidencc  and  friendship  of 
Sholan  there  was  a  change  under  the  rule  of  Sam,  his  successor^  The  first 
outbreak  was  in  the  summer  of  1G75,  when,  on  the  22d  of  August,  old  style« 
eight  persons  were  killed  in  diflcrent  parts  of  the  town.  There  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  five  of  the  eight  were  killed  in  what  is  now  the  Xorth  Village. 
Mordccai  McLcod,  his  wife  and  two  children,  lived  near  the  east  end  of  the 
village,  and  George  Bennett  just  east  of  the  bridge.  The  homo  of  Jacob 
Farrar  was  about  half  a  mile  east  of  McLeod.  The  place  of  the  murder  of 
William  Flagg.and  Joseph  Wheeler  is  left  to  conjecture.  ^  This  attack,  so 
frightful  and  cruel,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  expected.  No  preparation 
had  been  made  for  defense,  and  no  i'ears  seeoi  to  have  taken  possession  of  tbo 
people.  It  is  true  that  Philip  had  made  an  attack  on  Swansey  in  June,  ancl 
on  the  14th  of  July  four  or  five  people  had  been  killed  at  Mendou,  and  09 
English  spy  brought  word  of  an  anticipated  attack  sometime  in  the  summer  ;* 
but  as  the  Washacum  Indians  went  in  and  out  before  them,  and  appeared  to  be 
on  terms  of  amity  and  good  neighborhood,  all  fears  were  bushed  to  sleep.  Bat 
after  tliis  deadly  raid  the  inhabitants  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  made 
preparations  to  resist  attack.  Five  places  were  fortified.  These  were  i& 
localities  convenient  for  all  the  families  to  take  shelter  in  whenever  the  occa* 
siou  might  come.     One  garrison  was  as  near  the  centre  of  the  town  as  possible*. 
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The  house  of  tho  minister,  Mr.  Rowlandson,  was  midway  betweca  South 
Laocostcr  and  tho  Centre.  His  house  was  put  in  the  way  of  defeiiap,  thou<;h 
it  has  come  down  to  us  that  cither  there  was  no  way  of  defending  it  in  .tJio 
rear,  or  that  the  back  part  of  the  house  w:ts  so  covered  by  a  huge  pile  of  wood 
that  the  besieged  could  not  assail  tho  Indians  on  that  side.  In  the  Centre 
there  was  one  garrison  or  fortified  house,  probably  at  the  home  of  John  Wbite, 
though  some  think  it  was  about  twenty  rods  north-west  of  the  railroad  station. 
A  third  wns  at  Thomas  Sawyer's  house,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  iioiiso  of 
the  minister,  and  in  the  centre  of  tho  settlement  of  South  Lancaster.  The 
fourth  was  Prescott's  garrison  in  Cliuton,  and  probably  the  fifth  wod  in  the 
south- wc$t  part  of  Bolton. 

This  arrangement  was  doubtless  known  to  Philip ;  for  he  planned  to  attack 
the  town  in  five  places  at  the  same  time.  His  purpose  was  to  blot  the  to%VQ 
from  existence ;  therefore,  taking  fifteen  hundred  men,  he  divided  them  into 
five  companies,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  Feb.  10,  1675,  old  style,  or  Fob. 
20,  1G7G,  new  stylo,  hurled  them  upon  these  fortified  places.  It  wo;*  so  early 
that  some  of  the  families  appbar  not  to  have  run  into  the  places  of  comparative 
safety,  and  the  attack  wns  so  nearly  simultaneous  that  the  men  in  one  garrison 
could  not  rush  to  tho  help  of  othprs.  It  is  supposed  that  some  w^re  killed  or; 
captured  in  all  the  forts ;  it  is  known  that  one  was  killed  at  Prescott's,  and 
three  at  Wheclcr*s  in  Bolton.  Others  were  slain  at  places  long  since  forgotten. 
The  main  attack  was  on  the  fortified  house  of  Mr.  Kowlandson,  the  site  of 
which  is  known,  and  will  always  bo  preserved.  The  minister  and  two  of  his 
brothers-in-law,  Capt.IIcury  Kerly  and  Mr.  Drew,  who  had  married  sisters 
of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  were  absent,  having  g^nc  to  Boston  in  quest  of  aid  from 
the  government.  This  garrison  was  tho  central  point  in  the  town,  and  of 
course  was  the  objective  point  of  Philip's  expedition.  Into  this  house,  the 
families  in  the  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  some  from  tho  Centre  or.  Neck,  as  it 
was  called,  so  far  as  they  h^d  been  notified  or  altirmed  in  season,  hastily  ran 
for  protection.  The  planks  of  the  bridge  were  torn  up  by  the*enemy  to  pre- 
vent the  co-operation  or  escape  of  tho  English.  And  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
many  were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  savages.  Probabl}'  some  took  refuge  in 
the  woods  and  swamps  till  relief  came  before  the  close  of  the  next  day.  But, 
of  the  forty-two  or  more  in  the  minister's  house,  one  only,  Epbniim  Roper, 
escaped.  . 

The  attack  was  made  early  in  the  morning,  and,  says  Mrs.  Rowlandson, 
"Quickly  it  was  the  dolcfullcst  day  that  ever  mine  eyes  saw."  For  moro  than 
two  hours  the  house  was  defended  with  true  heroism.  Bullets  nittled  on  tho 
sides  apd  roof  like  hail.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  set  tho  house  on  fire, 
as  at  Brookfield  a  short  time  before,  but  these  failed.  At  length  a  blaze  waa 
kindledy  but  a  brave  man  ran  out  with  water  and  quenched  it.  Finally,  a  cart 
filled'with  combustibles  was  pushed  down  behind  the  house,  where  there  were 
Dp  means  of. defense,  and  soon  tho  whole  building  was  in  flames.     This  was 
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about  two  hours  after  the  first  assault.  In  the  meantime,  the  enemy,  aeCoixling^ 
to  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  had  watched  from  behind  the  bam,  or  the  hill,  or  a  tree, 
or  any  object  that  could  conceal  them,  every  opportunity  to  fire  at  any  one  of 
the  defenders  who  was  at  all  exposed.  She  styles  it  that  "amazing  time.* 
The  fire  was  raging  over  their  beads,  and  the  '*  l»loody  heaihbn  ready  to  knock 
all  who  stirred  out  on  their  head."  Mothera  and  children  were  heard  crying 
out  for  themselves  and  one  another:  "Lord,  what  shnll  we  do?"  Then,  sixys 
the  saintly  woman,  "I  took  my  children  (and  one  of  my  sisters  hers)  to  go 
forth  and  leave  the  house ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  door,  and  appeared, 
the  Indians  shot  so  thick  that  the  bullets  i*attled  airainst  the  house  as  if  ono 
had  taken  a  handful  of  stones  and  thrown  them,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  give 
back."  Their  dogs  at  other  times  were  bravo  and  ready  to  fly  at  an  enemy, 
but  now  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  courage,  and  would  not  stir.  Thomas 
Rowlandson,  the  minister's  brother,  who  had  been  shot  in  the  neck  while  in 
the  house,  now  fell  dead,  and  the  Indians,  with  a  shout,  stripped  him  of  hiaf 
clothinir.  Mrs.  Rowlabdson  was  shot  through  the  side,  and  the  same  bullet 
went  through  the  hand  into  the  bowels  of  her  little  daughter,  about  six  years 
old.  The  son  of  her  sister  Kerly  had  his  leg  broken,  when  the  savages 
knocked  him  on  the  head.  The  narrative  continues :  "Thus  were  we  butchered 
by  those  merciless  heathens,  standing  amazed  with  the  blood  running  down  to 
our  heels.  My  elder  sister  being  j^et  in  the  house,  and  seeing  those  woful 
sights,  the  infidels  hauling  mothers  one  way  and  children  another,  and  some 
wallowing  in  their  blood,  and  her  eldest  son  telling  her  that  her  son  William 
was  dead,  and  myself  wounded,  she  said  :  'Lord,  let  mo  die  with  them  !  *  which 
was  no  sooner  said,  but  she  was  struck  with  a  bullet,  and  fell  down  dead  over 
the  threshold.  Then  the  Indians  laid  hold  of  us,  pulling  me  one  way  and  the 
children  another,  and  said:  'Come,  go  along  with  us.*"  Accounts  difier  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  house,  some  putting  it  as  high  as*  forty- 
two,  and  others  no  higher  than  thirty-seven.  Of  these,  as  before  stated,  only 
one  escaped.  Twelve  were  killed  either  by  a  shot  or  a  stab,  or  by  being 
knocked  on  the  head.  One  was  "chopped  into  the  head  with  a  hatchet,  and 
stripped  naked,  and  yet  was  crawling  up  and  down,"  and  all  of  those  killed* 
were  "  stripped  naked  bj'  a  company  of  hell-hounds,  roaring,  ranting,  singing 
and  insulting  as  if  they  would  have  torn  dur  very  hearts  out.'*  The  men, 
except  the  ono  who  escaped  by  running,  were  all  killed  or  reserved  for  tor- 
ture. The  wife  of  Roper  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  Mrs.  Row- 
landson, her  sister  Mrs.  Drew,  the  wife  of  Abraham  Joslin,  and  other  women 
and  children  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  were  taken  captive.  How  many 
of  the  savages  were  sluin  at  this  garrison  and  the  others  was  never  known,  as 
they  were  careful  to  conceal  their  losses  by  bearing  off  the  dead  and  wounded, 
but  the  belief  at  the  time  was  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  The  total  loss 
of  the  white  was  fifty  to  fifty-five. 
The  fight  being  over,  a  scene  of  plunder,  burning  and  torture  ensued,  and  a 
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good  port  of  the  night  was  spent  on  a  neighboring  hill  in  n  grand  carouse. 
The  captives,  looking  down  upon  the  valley,  could  see,  in  all  dicoctionsy  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  dying  brands  of  their  comfortable  homes,  about  oao-half 
of  which  were  fired  on  that  woful  day.     The  news  of  the  ^i;i:ister  sped  to  the 
towns  below,  and  soldiers  were  soon  on  the  ground,  when  the  savages  withdrew. 
The  dead  were  buried,  but  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  tradition  tells  where. 
The  living  who  bad  escaped  death  by  concealment  were  gathered  into  safe 
places,  and  the  remnants  of  property  and  stock  were  collected  and  put  iu  safe 
condition.     But  the  town  was  ruined  for  the  time  being..    Soon,  by  order  of 
the  General  Court,  teams  came  from  below,  and  moved  the  peoplo,  with  all 
their  effects,  to  places  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.     Tho  next 
day  every  remaining  house  and  building,  except  the  mceting-houso  and  one 
dwelling  a  little  out  of  the  settlement,  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

This  seems  to  bo  the  place  to  notice  and  to  stamp  as  £ilso  to  history  two 
narratives  that  were  published  a  few  months  since  in  two  respectable  newspa- 
pers, which  narratives  had  all  the  appearance  of  beiug  sober  statements  of  facts 
that  occurred  at  this  time.  One  is  the  story  of  one  Mrs.  DivoU,  who,  it  was 
stated,  lived  in  a  hollow  between  the  hills,  and  iu  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
managed  to  kill  five  able-bodied  Indians.  Tho  whole  story,  in  all  its  numer- 
ous particulars,  was  a  tissue  of  fiction,  not  to  say  falsehood,  except  tho  one 
item  that  Mrs.  Divoll  lived  iu  Laucuster  at  tho  time.  Her  name  was  Ilaunah, 
and  she  was  a  daughter  of  John  White  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Bowlandson.  The 
other  piece  of  inexcusable  fiction  hod  all  the  air  of  fact,  and  was  doubtless 
believed  to  l)e  so  by  the  writer;  yet  the  very  "Narrative  of  her  Removes,"  by 
Mrs.  Rowlandson,  shows  that  the  article  is  incorrect  in  nearly  every  particular. 
It  is  false  in  giving  the  account  of  the  captured  woman's  treatment ;  falso  in 
stating  where  the  child  which  died  in  New  Braintree  was  buried ;  falso  ia  all 
the  particulars  of  the  burial ;  false  iu  giving  tho  manner  of  crossing  Miller^s 
Hiver,  and  false  in  stating  that  a  high  elevation  iu  Northfield  was  named  by 
the  bereaved  mother  Mount  Grace  in  memory  of  her  child  buried  at  its  foot, 
when  she  never  bad  a  child  of  that  name,  and  tho  real  child  was  laid  to  rest 
Bpme  twenty  miles  away.  The  story  of  the  good  woman's  captivity  must  be 
read  in  her  inimitable  "Removes,"  a  book  which  will  grow  in  interest  as  the 
^norations  come  and  go.  It  will  satisfy  those  who  have  not  seen  her  narrar 
tive,to  say  that,  after  a  captivity  of  two  or  three  months,  in  which  sho  was 
taken  as  far  as  Brattlcbocough,  and  perhaps  beyond,  and  during  which  she 
suffered  extremely  from  cold,  hunger  and  ill-usage,  she  was  redeiemcd  and 
^restored  to  her  husband.  Her  youngest  child  died  while  among  the,  savages, 
and  her  son  and  dau^^bter  were  restored  soon  after  her  return. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  attacks  upon  Lancaster,  — the  raid  in 
August  before,  and  this  in  February,  — and  it  will  be  convenient,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  give  an  outline,  iu  the  briefest  space,  of  tho  whole  drama  of  Indian 
massacre  and  burning,  so  far  as  this  town  was  involved.     The  connection  of 
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llic  town  with  Indian  fighting  in  other  places  will  como  in  it;j  time.  How  soon 
the  fcicaltcrcd  people  began  to  return  is  not  matter  of  record,  but  it  is  probablo 
that  ponje  venturesome  men,  having  no  home  elsewhere,  camo  up  in  a  year  or 
two,  and  began  to  re-plant  and  build  anew.  A  passing  French  traveler  found 
some  residents  in  1679.  In  that  year  the  Middlesex  County  Court  appointed 
a  committee  to  renew  the  settlement,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  sorviee. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  quite  a  numl)er  of  settlers  were  on  the  ground  in  1681, 
because,  in  the  Colony  records  is  a  petition  praying  to  bo  released  from  a  tax 
laid  on  them  the  year  before.  The  old  meeting-house  not  being  satisfactory, 
steps  were  taken,  in  1684,  towards  building  a  new  one,  and  the  object  was 
accomplished  in  that,  or  the  following  year.  The  new  house  was  built  oil  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  which  the  Indians  had  spared  because,  as  it  is  said,  it  woa 
**  God's  house."  The  pulpit  was  su[)plied  by  "  diverse  gentlemen  *'  from  1681 
to  1688,  when  the  Rev.  John  Whiting  biegan  to  preach  on  probation.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  3d  of  December,  16(T0,  and  according  to  an  entry  in  Judge 
Scwairs  diary,  recently  published,  a  church  was  organized  the  same  day.  If 
this  is  correct,  the  church  as  established  at  first,  was  regarded  as  extinct.  Tfao 
tragic  end  of  Mr.  Whiting  is  told  in  few  words.  After  a  ministry  of  about 
nine  years,  he  was  killed^  Sept.  22,  1697,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  bloody  attack 
made  on  that  day.  He  was  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  w*ben  about  noon^ 
the  enemy  assailed  him.  He  defended  himself.  They  offered  quarter,  but  ho 
preferred  death  to  captivity  and  the  probability  of  torture,  and  in  defcudiDg 
himself  was  slain,  and  then  scalped.  His  death  was  much  lamented.  ^"His 
successor,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  who  came  in  May,  1701,  met  with  a  fate 
still  more  sad,  if  possible,  Nov.  7,  1704,  when  he  was  shot  by  a  townsman, 
who  mistook  him,  in  the  dusk  of  the  early  morning,  for  one  of  the  enemy. 
The  people  made  great  lamentation  over  him. 

Some  of  the  men  of  Lancaster  were  in  the  ill* fated  Canada  exl>edition  of 
1690.  When  the  war  of  King  William  broke  out  in  1689,  the  town  was 
alarmed,  and  took  measures  for  defense,  but  no  attack  was  made  before  July 
29,  1692,  when  the  house  of  Peter  Joslin  was  entered  by  the  Indians,  in  bid 
absence  on  the  farm,  and  his  wife,  his  three  chifdren  and  a  woman  were  ^Imr- 
barously  butchered  by  their  hatchets,  and  left  weltering  in  their  gore.''  This 
house  was  on  the  main  street,  about  half  way  from  tBe  depot  fo  thro  bridge  is 
North  Village,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  H.  McNeil.  In  1695t  a  MV. 
Wheeler  was  mortally  wounded  on  a  **  Lord's  day  morning,"  between  a  garrfsoti 
and  his  own  house.  In  Septcml)er,  1697,  on  the  twetity«second  day,  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  befel  the  town,  was  experienced.  An  attack 
was  made  on  the  inhabitants  who  l*esided  all  the  way  from  the  meeting-bouse 
to  the  sidQ  of  George  Hill,  and  many  houses,  barns  and  outhouses  were  set  on 
fire.  At  this  time  occurred  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting.  Twenty  others 
were  killed,  two  were  wounded,  and  six  were  can*ied  captive.  This  terrible 
calamity  was  followed  by  a  few  years  of  peace,  and  then  Queen  Anne*8  war  laid 
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the  town  open  to  now  misfortunes.    In  the  year  1704,  the  town  was  garriaoncd 
and  put  in  a  pasture  of  defence.    There  was  need,  for  the  sayages,  inspired  by 
the  French,  were  on  tiie  war*path.    Says  an  account  written  near  tho  time : 
**0n  Alonday  morning  past,  August  10th,  the  enemy,  French  and  Indians,  foil 
upon  Lancaster,  about  four  hundred  of  them,  assaulted  six  garrisons  at  oneCt 
where  tho  people  defended  thomsel^res  very  well,  until  assistance  came  iu  from 
all  parts,  by  the  governor's  order,  so  that  in  tho  evening  there  were  three  hun- 
dre<l  men  in  the  town.     And  the  enemy  was  beaten  off  with  loss,  but  are  yet 
hovering  on  the  head  of  those  towns,  to  make  some  further  impression,  if  not 
prevented."    Four  men  were  killed,  several  barns  were  burned,  and  other 
properly  destroyed.    It  was  on  tho  7th  of  November  following  that  Mr.  Gard- 
ner was  killed.     On  tho  26th  of  October,   1705,  Thomas  Sawyer,   his  son 
Elias,  and  John  Biglo  were  captured  and  taken  to  Canada.    July  27,  1707, 
Jonathan  White  was  killed.    August  30,  occurred  tho  murder  of  Jonathan 
Wilder,  but  this  was  in  Cbocksett  (nof^  Sterling).    The  deed  was  done  at  tho 
place  ever  since  called  the  *' Indian  6gbt,"  where  hb  death  was  revenged  by 
tho  shooting  of  ninp  Indians  in  open  conflict.     Two  of  tho  whites  were  killed. 
The  last  act  of  violence  was  iu  August,  1710,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
Wilders  living  on  George  Hill.    They  defended  themselves,  but. an  Indian 
youth  in  their  employ  was  killed.     During  all  this  time  the  peoplo   kept 
**  watch  and  ward  "  near  a  third  of  their  time ;  they  **  ranged  the  woods'* ;  they 
were  **  in  peril  of  their  lives ''  when  at  work,  and  had  ^  little  peace  day  or 
night.*' 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  in  which  Lancaster  was  involved  at  a  distance 
from  home,  must  be  dismissed  iu  a  paragraph.  Capt.  John  White  rendered 
conspicuous  service  iu  ^^Lovewell's  war.".  In  the  war  with  the  Eastern  Indians, 
1721-25,  the  names  of  Jabez  Fuirbank,  Edward  Ilartwell,  San^uel  Willard, 
Josiah  Willard  and  John  White  became  familiar  throughout  New  En^rland. 
These  were  capable  officers,  and  did  strenuous  service.  Lancaster  sent  about 
nineteen  of  her  brave  sons  on  the  expedition  to  Cuba  in  1739-40,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  returned.  Co).  Samuel  Willard  led  a  regiment,  and  his  son,  Capt. 
Ahijah  led  a  company  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  in  1745.  Col.  Josiah  Wil- 
lard and  his  sons  held  Fort  Dummer  during  tho  war.  In  the  last  French  and 
Indian  war,  from  1755  to  1763,, this  town  furnished  men  and  officers  without 
stint.  Some  of  them  were  in  all  the  fiij^lits,  combats  and  battles  fi'om  the  forts 
at  Luke  George  to  Quebec.  Tho  story  is  ouo  of  sacrifice,  of  heroism,  and  of 
triumph.     But  it  cannot  find  a  place  in  these  pagrs^ 

.  The  history  of  the  first  church  iu  Lancaster  has  been  given  up  to  the  year 
1704,  when  Mr.  Gardner  was  mortally  wounded.  In  1708,  Maixh  29th,  the 
Rev.  John  Prentice  was  ordained,  and  then  began  a  scries  of  three  pastorates, 
with  scarcely  a  break  between  them,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years,  and  counting  the  two  years  when  Mr.  Tbayer  was  a  colleague,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  yeaT9.    This  fact  has  but  few,  if  any,  paniUels  in  the  history  of 
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New  England.  The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Prentice*  eontinued  to  the  j-oar  1748, 
when,  on  Ihe  4th  of  January,  he  was  taken  away,  "after  a  lift)  of  much  ser- 
vice and  faithfulness.^  Two  days  before  his  death  the  chureh  had  made  a  move 
to  obtain  a  colleague,  owing  to  his  increasing  infirmities.  He  was  an  able, 
sound,  fiiithful  and  godly  man,  and  religion  flourished  during  his  ministr}*.  His 
grave  is  in  the  old  burying-yard,  cast  of  the  railroad. 

An  association  for  mutual  religious  improvement  was  formed  by  the  young 
men  of  the  town,  in  1748,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  which  took  place  on  the  IGth  of  November,  1748. 
The  society  of  j'oung  men,  which  seems  to  have  anticipated  by  a  century,  the 
modern  Young  Men's  Giristiau  Associations,  must  have  been  a  great  oncour- 
agemctit  to  the  new  minister,  since  all  its  rules  made  the  members  helpers 
rather  than  rivals.  His  pastorate,  like  that  of  Mr.  Prentice,  was  long,  gen- 
erally peaceful,  and  prosperous.  He  was  settled  as  one  firmly  grounded  in 
the  Orthodox  faith,  and  probably  remained  so,  but  with  some  leaning  to  Armi- 
nianism,  till  his  decease.  The  church  was  strong  in  his  time,  as  in  that  of  his 
pi*edccessor,  the  leading  families  belonging  to  it,  though  the*  connection  of 
some  was  by  the  "half-way"  plan.  Discipline  was  administered  with  fidelity, 
but  with  great  patience  and  Christian  foi-bearance,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  erring  ones.  Mr.  Harrington  was  a  pleasant  gentleman,  a  good 
classical  scholar,  a  faithful  pastor,  and,  in  the  wbrds  of  Dr.  Thayer,  an  "inter- 
esting and  instructive  companion  in  the  common  walks  of  life.''  The  attach- 
ment of  his  people  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  any  ordinary  difiiculty,  and 
be  retained  their  confidence  to  the  end.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer  was  settled 
as  his  colleague  on  the  9th  of  October,  1793,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
before  his  decease,  which  occuned  on  the  18th  of  December,  1795,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Thayer  began  auspiciously  with  the  benediction  of  his 
venerable  predecessor,  who  canoie  out  of  his  door  when  the  young  minisCer 
was  passing  after  the  ordination  services,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  his  colleague,  invoked  the  divine  blessing,  and  said  :  "I  now  die  Jn  peace. 
I  can  now  go  and  bear  witness  to  my  brother,  from  whom  I  received  this 
people,  that  I  leave  them  united,  prosperous  and  happy.**  The  irew  minister 
came  from  Cambridge  with  the  new  views  which  had  become  prevalent  there 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  though  as  yet  there  Wiis  no  avowed 
departure  from  the  ancient  standards  of  the  faith.  His  position  was  similar  to 
that  of  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Henry'  Ware,  and  (he  fiithers  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  and  remained  so  with  little  modification,  it  is  believed,  during 
liis  long  and  happy  ministry  of  forty-seven  years.  His  death  oocurred  suddenly 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when  on  a  journey,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
June  22,  1840.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Lancaster,  and  were  laid  in  the 
tomb  in  the  middle  cemetery  with  all  the  marks  of  the  general  esteem,  and  the 
venemtion  of  his  parbhioner6.    Dr.  Thayer  was  a  minister  by  birth,  preferooce 
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and  training.'  Ho  was  punctual  in  tbo  performance  of  all  ministerial  dutiett 
was  a  gcxxl  speaker,  an  able  sermonizer,  a  prudent  manager,  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  a  man  fitted  to  inspire  confidence. 

A  brief  space  must  be  given  to  tbe  formation  of  new  towns  oat  of  the 
ample  domain  of  Lancaster.  Between  1732  and  1740  tbe  three  towns  of 
Harvard,  Bolton  and  Leominster  were  incorporated.  Tbe  south- western  part 
was  erected  into  a  precinct  in  1743,  and  was  made  a  town  April  25,  LTtfl. 
Still  later,  a  large  section  of  Lancaster  was  cut  off  from  tbe  south  end,  and 
now  forms  a  part  of  Boj'lston  and  West  Boylston.  Wben  Berlin  was  cut  off 
from  Bolton,  a  slice  from  tlie  mother  towns  was  added.  In  1850,  the  town 
of  Clinton  from  tbe  soutb  end  of  Lancaster  was  made  a  separate  n]unici|)ality, 
and  took  witb  its  new  bonors,  much  of  tbe  life  and  business  of  the  old  and 
diminished  bive.  But  there  was  still  loft  the  ancient  centre  with  ample 
territory,  and  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  which  have  always  made  Lancaster 
the  delight  of  the  traveler  and  the  pride  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  Revolution,  Lancaster  took  the  i>osition  becoming  to  the  oldest,  most 
populous  and  wealthiest  town  in  tbe  county.     This  was  her  position  before 
the  forming  of  new  towns  from  her  territory  in  1732-40,  and  continued  to  be 
till  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.     By  the  formation  of  Sterling  she  lost 
about  half  her  territory  and  population,  and  since  then  bus  never  taken  tbe 
foremost  place.     Other  towns  became  business  centres,  and  have  enjoyed  a 
vigorous  growth.     While  the  troubles  were  rising  and  coming  to  a  head,  in 
tbo  years  preceding  the  clash  of  arms  at  Lexington,  this  town  w:is  preparing 
for  the  conflict  which  was  foreseen  to  bo  inevitable.     A  few  leading    men 
adhered  to  the  ro3*al  cause,  but  the  great  moss  of  citizens  were  ardent  x^atriots, 
and  their  minds  were  early  made  up  to  resist  the  encroachments  on  their  rights 
and  liberties  to  tbo  last  extremities.     It  1773,  tbo  town  raised  money  to  buy 
cannon,  balls  and  powder,  and  directed  the  selectmen  to  supi^ly  poor  men 
^  witb  <rood  arms  for  the  use  of  said  town.'*    Men  in  sfood  circumstances  imvo 
money  to  supply  others  with  the  weapons  of  war.     When  tbe  news  came  fmrn 
Lexington,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  a  company  of  "minute-men,"  under 
Capt.  Benjamin  Houghton,  and  Capt.   Thomas  Gates's  company  of  cavalry, 
hastened  to  Cambridge  to  aid  in  repelling  the  royal  forces.     These  went  for  a 
limited  time,  but  company  after  company  took  their  places,  until  tbo  regular 
Continental  force  was  organized  under  Washington. 

The  people  were  rii)e  for  independence  before  the  Continental  Congress  was 
ready  to  make  the  immortal  Declaration.  When  that  came  it  was  received 
with  solemn  delight,  and  was  inscril)cd  on  the  records  of  the  town  in  ^*  per- 
petual memorial."  The  people,  in  their  primary  capacity,  made  their  own  the 
act  of  their  delegates,  and  pledged  ^  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  '- 
sacred  honor  ^  to  maintain  it  to  the  triumphnnt  close.  Year  after  year  the 
town  raised  soldiers,  and  voted  money  and  supplies,  with  wonderful  li]>erality 
when  we  consider  the  strain  that  was  put  upon  them  by  the  prolonged  contest. . 
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From  lists  of  soldiers  found  in  the  archives  of  the  State,  we  learn  that  eighty- 
one  men  enlisted  in  the  second  3*ear  of  the  war,  and  with  tho  exception  of 
twenty-one  men  who  went  on  six  months  service  at  West  Point,  there  were 
sixty  who  joined  the  orray  either  for  three  years  or  during  tho.  war.     Their 
average  time  of  service  being  about  twenty-seven  months,  it  follows  that,.., 
besides  the  men  in  the  West  Point  expedition,  tho  town  had  not  far  from  forty 
soldiers  continuously  in  the  service  of  tho  country.     Leaving  out  those  who 
hastened  to  Lexington,  and  later  to  Bunker  Hill,  the  whole  number  who  went 
from  this  town  into  the  war  exceeded  three  hundred.     Joseph  Willard,  tho 
histarian,  states  that  "one-half  of  all  the  ratable  polls,  from  sixteen  years  and 
upwards,"  were  in  the  field  at  diflcrent  times.     If  the  boys  under  eighteen, 
and  the. men  over  forty-five  should  be  deducted,  there  would  be  only  a  few 
able-bodied  men  left  who  did  not  go  to  tho  front  and  bear  the  hardships  of 
the  camp,  the  march,  and  the  battle-field.     Quite  a  number  died  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.     Some  were  killed  in  battle;  some  were  mortally  wounded;, 
some  died  of  camp  fevers  and  other  distempers,  and  some  came  home  with 
enfeebled  constitutions.     The  war  drank  deep  of  the  life-blood  of  the  town.  , 
The  cost  of  war  was  also  n  heavy  drain  upon  all  the  resources  of  the  peoido*. 
They  gave  money,  food,  clothing,  and  other  stores  to  tho  extent  of  Iheit  . 
ability.     In  that  heroic  n<re,  the  men  and  women  of  Lancaster  evinced  the. 
spirit  of  true  heroism  and  love  of  freedom. 

In  general  politics  the  people  of  the  town  were  sound  to  the  core.  They 
were  in  fiivor  of  a  State  constitution  which  combined  security  and  law  with  the 
greatest  liberty  of  the.  citizen.  They  were  in  favor  of  the  Confederation  until 
it  was  superseded  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stitcs.  The  delegate 
from  Lancaster  was  one  of  the  seven  from  the  county  of  Worcester  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  that  instrument  of  government,  and  he  did  \t,- 
under  instructions  passed  in  town  meeting.  They  were  nearly  or  quite  unanir 
mous  in  opposition  to  the  Shays  Rebellion,  and  they  gave  their  united  suffrages 
in  support  of  Washington  and  Adams. 

The  part  which  Lancaster  took  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion  was  worthy  of^ 
her  early  history.     The  first  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  April  22,  to  consider  > 
matters  relating  to  the  war.     Addresses  were  made  by  several  gentlemen,  and 
it  was  voted  to  have  a  legal  town  meeting  called  at  once.     A  committee  was. 
chosen  to  raise  volunteers.     The  meeting  was  held  April  29,  and  voted  to  pay 
each  volunteer  one  dollar  a  day  for  twenty  days  for  drilling,  and  thirteen 
dollars  a  month,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the  Government,  when  in  service. 
The  treasurer,  John  W.  Washburn,  was  authorized  to  borrow  $5,000.     The 
other  treasurers  during  the  war  were  C.  A.  Pollard  and  Solon  Wilder.     The 
town  clerk  was  Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson.     The  selectmen  in  different  years 
were  James  Childs,  Jeremiah  Moore,  Warren  Davis,  Jonathan  Buttrick,  S. 
R.  Merrick,  George  W.  Howe,  L.  L.  Farwell.     In  1862,  July  23,  tho  select* 
men  were  authorized  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  Ihree- 
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jtars  volunteer  credited  to  the  quota  of  Ibe  towo.     The  same  bounty  was  paid 
to  Dioe-mouths  men.     For  tho  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  Car  tho 
families  of  those  who  had  died  iu  tho  service,  there  was  a  subscriptioQ  of 
$1,300.    In  1864,  March  7,  a  bounty  of  $125  to  each  volunteer  for  three  jreais 
service  was  voted.    Tho  town  furnished  ono  hundred  and  eigfatjr-ono  mcu  Ibr 
the  war,  according  to  the  authority  of  Gen.  Schouler,  which  was  a  surplus  of 
ten  above  all  demands.     Six  were  commissioned  officers. .  Capt.  £dward  B. 
Washburn,  Col.  Francis  Washburn  and  Gipt.  Geoi^o  L.  Thurstoa  died  of 
hard  service  or  mortal  wounds.     They  acquired  distinction  for  good  <»iidaet 
and  undaunted  counige.     Tlio  soldiers  in  general  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
patriotism;  they  suflTcred  almost   incrcdil)le  hardships,  and  they  helped  in 
achieving  grand  results.     Tho  Memorial  Tablet  in  Memorial  Hall  coutaius  tiia 
names  of  thirty-nine  men  who  fell  iu  the  war,  but  several  have  siac^  died 
whose  death  was  hastened  by  sufiToriugs  in  tho  ticld  and  in  rebel  prisons. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  by  tho  town  on  account  of  tho  war  was 
$17,364.06,  and  the  amount  paid  for  State  aid  was  $9,017.18.  Besides  this 
sum,  the  ladies  niised  $3,500  for  the  use  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  makiiig 
a  total  of  $29,881.21.  According  to  Gen.  Schouler  the  ladies  of  this  town 
**were  especially  active  in  good  works  for  the  soldiers  during  all  tho  war. 
The  number  of  articles  for  hospital  use  was  very  great."  In  addition,  they  did 
much  to  aid  the  Frcedmen  several  years  after  the  war. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EXCELLENCE  OF   SCHOOLS — ACADEMY  —  EDUCATIOX   IX  GENERAL ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL   MATTERS  —  LATER    DEN03IINATI0XS  —  STATE    INDUSTRIAL     SCHOOL 

ROADS    AND    BRIDGES — LIBRARIES  —  BANK  —  POST-OFFICE    AND    CEMETERIES 
—  GEOLOCr   AND   LOCAL   POSITION. 

The  chiklrcn  of  Lancaster,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  towns,  have 
had  good  schools  from  the  beginning.  Wc  have  seen  that  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  orginal  settlers  could  read  and  write.  Before  the  town  was  settled  the. 
General  Court  had  enjoined  the  towns  to  sec  that  evert/  child  should  be 
educated.  The  selectmen  were  required  to  see  that  all  children  should  be  able 
to  ** perfectly  read  the  English  tongue,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  capital 
laws/'  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings.  In  1647,  six  years  before  the  town 
was  set  up,  the  law  compelled  the  towns  which  contained  fifty  householders  to 
maintain  a  free  school  for  every  child.  AVithout  doubt  Lancaster  complied 
with  the  law.  The  records  from  1673  to  1724  are  lost,  but  at  the  latter  date 
thei*e  is  evidence  of  the  existeucc  of  schools  iu  tho  town.     They  were  kppt  in 
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the  central  portion,  and  in  Still  River  and  on  Bchr  Hill,  both  now  in  Harvard, 
before  1732,  when  thai  town  was  incorporated.  For  several  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  sum  raised  for  schools  was  £40  silver  motiey. 
In  1757  the  sum  was  £G0,  and  it  was  voted  to  open  a  grammar  school.  This 
was  contniucd,  probably,  till  an  academy  took  its  place,  or  superseded  it. 
The  ancient  languages  were  taught  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a 
migratory  school,  now  in  the  Centre,  next  on  George  Hill,  and  then  on  Ballard 
Hill.  From  time  to  time  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased.  Besides, 
the  early  ministers  prepared  young  men  for  college,  and  gave  an  advanced 
education  to  those  who  never  entered  on  a  collegiate  course.  In  1761  the 
sum  of  £100  was  raised  for  schools.  Before  the  Revolution  it  became  a 
settled  policy  to  have  the  grammar  school  kept  in  each  precinct  (Limcaster  and 
Chocksctt  about  an  equnl  length  of  time  each  year,  though  in  some  years  it 
was  seven  months  in  the  first  and  five  in  the  second  precinct).  In  1785,  after 
the  separation  of  Sterling,  £100  were  devoted  to  schooling.  A  grammar  school 
was  kept  through  the  year.  When  Mr.  Thayer  was  settled,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  town  made  him  chaiiman  of  the  school 
con^mittee,  and  associated  with  him  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  like  JudgQ 
Sprague  and  Gen.  Whiting,  Dr.  Atherton  and  Capt.  Saniuel  Ward,  men  oC 
wide  reputation.  In  1790  the  town  built  a  house  for  the  '^Latip  grammar 
school,"  on  common  laud,  which  was  on  the  square  a  few  rods  north  of  th'd 
depot.  English  grammar  schools  must  not  be  confounded  with  this.  In  1796, 
when  Federal  money  came  into  use,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-6ve  dollars 
were  raised  for  schooling,  and  of  this  sum  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
went  for  the  support  of  the  Latin  grammar  school.  The  sum  raised  for  schools 
in  1804  was  one  thousand  dollars.  The  Latin  grammar  school  was  given  up, 
by  degrees,  between  1815  and  1825 ;  that  is,  the  Academy  was  stsirted  in  the 
former  year^  and  the  appropriation  for  Latin  school  was  made  less  and  less  till 
it  ceased.  There  were  several  men  in  the  list  of  teachers  who  l>ecame 
distinguished,  such  as  Edward  Bass^  first  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts; 
Moses  Hemenway,  an  eminent  divine  in  Maine;  Abel  Willard,  Dr.  Israel 
Atherton,  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College, 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauning,  Miss  Caroline  Lee  Whiting  (Mrs.  Hcntz)  and  others.   ; 

The  money  devoted  to  school  purposes  increased  gradually.  In  1844  the 
sum  was  $1,400.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the  Rebellion,  it  was  $2,000.  lu 
1871  the  sum  was  $4,000 ;  1874,  $5,000 ;  the  next  two  years,  $6,000 ;  in  1878 
and  1879,  $5,500.  In  1871  an  arrangement  was  made  to  send  scholars  to  the 
academy  kept  bj*  Mr.  William  A.  Kilbourn,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  In 
1873  the  committee  started  a  fi*ee  high  school,  which  has  been  continued  till 
the  present  time.  Though  the  town  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  have  it  school  of 
this  grade,  yet  the  money  for  its  support  has  been  freely  grantecl:  Almost 
from  the  Ijegihning  the  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lo  Roy  Z.  Collins, 
and  has  gained  a  high  reputation. 
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The  Lancaster  Academy  was  started  iu  1815.  Ten  years  later  it  iras 
reorganized,  and  a  building  erected  for  its  aceommodation  in  the  Centre9  which 
remained  till  the  summer  of  this  year,  1879,  when  a  new  and  more  elegant 
edifice  for  the  schools  iu  the  centre  of  the  town  was  built  on  the  eanoo  site. 
The  academy  was  well  attended,  and  had  eminent  teachers  till  about  1870, 
when  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  superseded  it.  Some  of  the  teachers 
were» Abel  Whitney,  a  noted  Boston  teacher ;  Jared  Sparks,  George  B.  £mer- 
8on»  Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  and  other  men  of  reputation. 

The  Hon.  James  6.  Carter,  an  earnest  friend  of  higher  education »  had  the 
charge  of  a  private  school  fbr  several  years,  and  prepared  many  youths  for 
college  and  professional  life  or  business  pursuits.  In  May,  1853«  the  late 
Prof.  William  Husscll,  with  a  superior  corps  of  assistants,  opened  the  **Xcw 
England  Normal  Institute,"  in  the  upper  room  of  the  town  hall,  and  for  a  few 
terms  had  a  large  attendance  of  pupils  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
The  normal  schools  of  the  State  were  less  expensive,  and  their  staiidard  was 
lower ;  in  consequence  the  Institute  failed  of  support,  but  it  is  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  many  pupils.  His  school  was  followed  by  one  of  a  high  grade,  under 
the  care  of  Bev.  Milo  C.  Stcbbius,  since  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
Si^ringfield,  and  the  boarding-school  of  Mr.  William  A.  Kilboum.  The  educa- 
tional advantages  of  Lancaster  have  been  superior  in  all  the  past  generations, 
'as  they  are  at  present. 

A  resume  of  ecclesiastical  matters  will  bo  expected.  There  was  but  one 
church  and  one  religicius  society  iu  Lancaster  till  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
decease  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  which  occurred  in  1840.  In  1837,  the  IJniver- 
salists  began  to  have  preaching,  and  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  in  1839.  Other  societies  have  since  been  formed.  But,  resum- 
ing the  history  of  the  first  or  Unitarian  Church,  it  appears  that  the  Rev. 
Edmund  H.  Sears  was  installed  iis  pastor  on  the  23d  of  December,  1840.  Thb 
gentleman,  of  scholarly  habits  and  devout  and  earnest  spirit,  remained  until  he 
asked  a  dismission,  on  account  of  failing  health,  in  April,  1847.  He  became 
eminent  os  ah  author  of  works  of  a  learned  and  devotional  cast  in  later  years, 
which  endeared  him  to  Christians  without  regard  to  denominational  lines.  The 
Ecv.  George  M.  Bartol,  a  iiativo  of  Freeport,  Me.,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  was  ordained  as  his  successor  on  the  4th  of  August,  1847.  Durin*' 
the'  thirty-two  years  of  his  pastorate,  the  harmony  which  is  hereditary  in  this 
religious  society  has  prevailed. 

As  said  above,  the  Universalist  meetings  began  to  be  held  in  1837,  in  private 
houses.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1838,  a  meeting  was  held,  which  voted  that 
''we  fomi  ourselves  into  a  body,  to  bo  known  and  denominated  the  First  Uni- 
versalist Society  in  Lancaster,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  knowledge  of 
faith  as  held  by  Universal i-sts,  and  the  support  of  public  worship  in  this  town." 
They  had  preaching  for  several  years,  and  built  a  neat  and  convenient  house  of 
worship  in  South  Lancaster.     Among  their  miuistera  were :  Bevs.  R.  S.  Pope, 
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Lucius  B.  Paige,  D.  D.,  John  liurrinian^  J.  S.  Palmer  and  Benjamiu  \7hitte- 
more,  D.  D.  The  latter  bcgau  his  labors  in  1848.  After  a  few  years^tbe 
congregation  was  scattered  by  removals  and  other  causes,  and  tho  meeting- 
house was  sold  to  tho  Slate  for  a  chapel  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  on 
the  Old  Common. 

The  Orthodox  or  Evangelical  Congregationalists  were  organized  as  a  church 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1830,  a  legal  society  having  been  formed  in  the  preceding 
February,  The  first  minister,  Kev.  Charles  Packard,  had  been  bred  for  the  bar, 
and  had  practiced  law  several  years,  when  he  felt  constrained  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. He  was  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  the  new  church  on  tho  first  day  of 
January,  1840,  and,  after  a  useful  ministry  of  about  fourteen  years,  was  dis- 
missed, in  the  spring  of  1854,  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Camhridgeport.  The  council  that  efiected  the  dismission  gave  him  the  usual 
and  well-deserved  letter  of  commendation.  His  influence  in  tho  town  was  that 
of  a  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

His  successors  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Tho  first  was  Ser,, frank- 
lin B.  Doe,  a  graduate  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  who  was  ordained 
Oct.  19,  1854.  After  a  ministry  of  nearly  four  years,  he  was  dismissed  Qct. 
G,  1858,  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wisconsin.  For  sovera,l  years  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  home  missions  in  that  State.  The  Rev.  Amos  £• 
Lawrence  was  installed  as  his  successor  Oct.  10,  1860,  and  remained  till  March 
6,  18G4,  when  he  asked  a  dismission.  The  church  complied,  expressing  '^cpr* 
dial  sympatbj'',"  and  invoking  the  "gracious  guidance"  and  "rich  blessings?  of 
the  Great  Head  of  tho  Church.  The  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt  was  ordained 
March  29,  1865,  and  continued  till  tho  close  of  1869.  Early  in  1870,  ho  was 
dismissed  by  a  council,  which  commended  him  in  most  cordial  terms  to  all  the 
churches  of  Christ.  Soon  after,  he  was  settled  over  the  Pilgrim  Church  in 
Camhridgeport,  where  ho  still  resides.  After  the  usual  hearing  of  different 
supi^Iies,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin  was  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  for  a  year.  He  was  invited  to  become  the  settled  pastor  in  1872, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  May  was  installed.  At  his  own  request,  be  was  dis- 
missed by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  Oct.  21,  1875,  after  a  ministry  of  a  li^tlo 
over  five  years,  either  as  acting  or. settled  pastor.  His  residence  has  i^nce 
then  been  in  Lancaster.  After  hearing  many  candidates,  Mr.  William  De 
Loss  Love,  Jr.,  united  the  church  and  society  in  extending  a  imanimou4  call, 
and  he  was  ordained,  under  favorablo  auspices,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1878.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  his  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Love,  now 
pastor  of  the  church  at  South  Hadley,  where  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary^  attend  his  services. 

There  have  been  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  or  Swedenborgian  conneo- 
tion  in  this  town  more  than  half  a  century.  Meetings  have  been  held  at  inters 
yals  of  time,  but  no  regular  church  was  organized  till  the  year  1875,  when,  in 
the  'month  of  August,  the  ^  New  Jerusalem  Church  of  Lancaster  **  was  con- 
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stituted  in  tho  usual  iray.  The  mombcn,  to  die  oomber  of  twenty,  bdooged 
to  Lancastert  Harvard,  Lunenburg,  Leominster  and  Berlin.  Tho  officers  aie 
a  clerk,  treasurer  and  executive  committee  of  three.  Tho  society  has  had  the 
occasional  ministrations  of  Boy.  Abiel  Silver,  Bor.  James  Beed  and  Ber. 
Joseph  Fcttce,  but  never  have  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  resident  minister. 
Their  readers,  at  different  times,  have  been  Joseph  Andrews,  Gilmon  Worces- 
ter, Henry  Wilder  and  Horatio  D.  Humphrey,  who  serves  in  that  cnpacity  at 
present.  Their  meetings  liave  been  in  private  houses,  and  latterly  in  an  ante- 
room  of  the  town  hall. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  are  a  variety  of  the  great  body  of  MillenarianSv 
who  believe  in  the  speedy  visible  coming  of  Christ,  and  who  a^rce  with  the 
Baptists  in  the  matter  of  immersion.  Their  first  meetings  in  Lancaster  were 
held  in  the  north-west  {xirt  of  the  town,  in  1856,  at  tho  house  of  Lk^wIs  H. 
Priest.  In  18G4,  the}'  effected  an  organization  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Priest,  iHio 
had  removed  to  South  Lancaster.  There  were  five  male  and  five  female  mem- 
bers. Stephen  X.  Haskell  moved  into  the  place,  and  has  retained  the  position 
of  elder,  roaisiog  this  bis  home,  though  spending  considerable  time  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  different  places  till  1875,  when 
they  occupied  a  small  chapel.  A  neat  and  convenient  house  of  worship  was 
dedicated  early  in  May,  1878.  There  are  now  eighty  members  of  the  church, 
tho  majority  of  wbom  reside  in  the  town;  but  some  live  in  Still  Biver,  and 
others  in  Bolton.  The  public  services  are  held  on  Saturday ,  which  is  observed 
with  great  strictness  as  the  Sabbath. 

Tho  Roman  Catholics,  for  many  years  after  their  coming  to  Lancaster, 
resorted  to  Clinton  for  spiritual  direction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  worship  ;  but, 
by  the  year  1872,  they  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  need  a  more  convenient 
place  for  meeting.  Accordingly,  a  good  lot  of  land  was  bought  in  that  year, 
and,  in  the  3'ear  following,  a  church  was  built.  It  was  dedicated  July  12, 
1873,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company.  The  Rev.  R.  Patterson  of  Clinton 
has  bad  charge  of  the  parish  from  the  beginning. 

The  **  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,**  was  established  on  the  Old  Com- 
mon in  1854,  with  the  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  D.D.,  as  superintendent, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council.  The  successors  of  Mr.  Pierce  have  been  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Dea. 
Loriiig  Lotbrop,  and  the  present  incumbent,  'Mr.  X.  T.  Brown.  Regular 
woi'ship  on  the  Sabbath  has  been  always  maintained  at  this  institution. 

The  roads  and  bridges  of  Lancaster  are  exceptionally  good.  It  was  easier 
to  make  roads  than  iu  the  neighboring  towns  when  the  first  settlers  came,  by 
reason  of  the  more  favorable  surface ;  but  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  waj's 
were  muddy  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  were  sandy  when  not  covered  with 
snow.  Within  a  few  years  the  road-beds  have  been  greatly  improved  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  making  of  bridges  has  always  been  a  great  bill  of  expense. 
The  Nashua  River  iu  its  windings  flows  through  intervale  not  less  than  about 
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twenty  miles  in  the  town.  It  was  difficult  to  find  or  to  make  solid  foundations 
for  abutments  or  piers.  The  consequence  was  that  tiie  bridges  were  swept 
away  by  every  great  freshet.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  better  plan 
was  adopted  by  discarding  the  old  mud-sill  abutments,  and  building  them  of 
stone.  An  ingenious  mechanic  invented  a  bridge  which  spanned  the  river,  and 
thus  did  away  with  trestle-work  in  the  iniddlo  of  the  stream.  Within  a  few 
years  all  the  bridges  on  the  river,  eight  in  number,  have  been  fomided  on  hard 
bottom  or  on  piles,  and  constructed  of  iron.  With  such  roads  and  bridges  the 
facilities  for  travel  are  unsurpassed. 

Lancaster  has  had  the  benefit  of  good  reading  from  th6  beginning.  It  is 
not  meant  that  the  early  settlers  had  many  books  besides  the  Bible  and  a  few 
works  of  devotion;  but  the  first  minister  and  all  his  successors  have  been  men 
of  literaiy  tastes.  It  is  known  that  some  of  them  had  considerable  libraries. 
In  the  last  century  there  were  several  men  and  women  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
culture,  and  their  houses  were  supplied  with  the  better  kind  of  literature.  A 
library  was  formed  just  before  the  decease  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington;  which  proves 
that  there  was  a  reading  class  in  the  town.  In  October,  1790,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  Lancaster  Library.  Persons  became  members 
by  election,  on  condition  of  paj'ing  three  dollars.  The  collection  of  books 
comprised  some  of  the  best  works  in  English  literature.  Additions  were  made 
till  1800,  when  the  ** Social  Library"  took  his  place.  This  library  continued 
to  grow  till  1850,  when  the  books  were  sold  by  auction,  and  were  scattered 
among  the  families  of  the  town.  School  district  libraries  were  formed  in 
several  districts  in  1844  and  following  yeai*s.  Sunday  school  libraries  iire* 
connected  with  the  various  churches.  About  thirty  years  ago  an  agricultural 
library  consisting  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  was  formed.  In 
1851,  a  j^ear  after  the  Social  Library  was  dissolved,  the  library  club  of  Lan- 
caster was  formed.  The  collection  of  books  was  of  a  superior  brder,  and  by 
1862  contained  above  six  hundred  volumes.  About  this  time  the  club  and 
the  agricultural  library  presented  their  books  to  the  town,  which  on  the  second 
of  April,  18G2,  established  a  ''public  library."  Three  hundred  dollars  were 
raised  for  new  books  the  first  year.  F(n*  several  years  past  the  town  has 
appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  for  tha  library,  besides  the  avails  of  the 
dog-tax.  The  town  also  pays  for  warming  and  lighting  the  library  building 
and  keeping  it  in  repair.     The  gifts  to  the  library  have  been  liberal. 

In  18GG,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  gave  five  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  ''expended  in  the  purchase  of  books."  In  1868-9,  CoK 
Francis  B.  Fay  gave  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  library,  and  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  a  clock.  George  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  gave  five  hundred  dollars' 
worth  "of  fine  art  works,"  and  seven  hundred  dollars  to  increase  that  depart- 
ment of  the  library.  In  1875,  Miss  Mary  Whitney  left  a  bequest  of  one  hundred 
dollars ;  and  in  1879,  Miss  Deborah  Stearns  left  a  bequest  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  library ;  and  in  1878,  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft  presented  the  town,  for 
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the  use  of  the  library,  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollara,  to  establish  **  Tbo  Ban- 
croft Library  Fund  in  honor  of  Capt.  Samuel  Ward.**  In  18C7-8«  au  ck^^nt 
library  building  was  erected  under  the  name  of  **Tbe  Memorial  Hall.**  It  is 
in  honor  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war  for  suppressing  the  Bclicllion,  and 
is  well  designed  (yj^^that  purpose  as  well  as  a  depository  of-ixKiks,  and  of 
articles  pertaining  to  a  natural  history  collection.  Five  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  by  subscription  ;  a  similar  sum  was  given  byjhe  town,  and  the  balance 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  was  paid  by  Mr.  Thayer.  The  wlM>Ie'cmt  was  nearly 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  There  are  now  over  ten  tnoiisand  Tolumcs  in  the 
library,  jnany  of  which  are  valuable,  and  some  of  which  an$"co8tly. 

Lancaster  has  a  national  bank,  the  presidents  of  ^lich  hare  been  Jaiix»  G. 
Garter,  Jacob  Fisher  and  George  AV.  Ilowe.  The  cashiers  have  IieotD  Norman 
T.  Leonard,  G.  It.  M.  Withington«  Caleb  T.  Symmes  (about  tb^jr  years), 
and  William  H.  McNeil.  It  has  also  a  spirited  Farmers*  Club,  which  has  done 
much  to  promote  a  feeling,  of  good  iK'igbborhiXHl;'  as  well  has  to  improTe  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  president  is  William  A.  KiU>ourv,  and  the  secre- 
tary John  G.  Chaudler.  There  are  two  good  pubir&hooses ;  viz.,^BU>tel  Lan- 
caster ib  the  Centre,  and  Fairbanks'  Hotel  iu  the  North  Vitlagsu 

It  has  a  post-office  and  a  railroad  station  on  thb^K^oreester  siiid    Nashua 
Bailroad  at  the  Centre  and  at  South  Lancaster.     Its  business  lias  -jfilways  been 
farming  chiefly ;  though  tbo  making  of  pot  and  poapl^ashc^  was  Wgun  in  the 
town  more  than  a  hundred  years- ago,  and -there  was  ^a^-nail-fuctory  and  a  triiY- 
hammer  in  operation  l>cforo  the  close  of  last  century,  l^wo  cottou-milis, 
cabinet-making,  the  manufacture  of  piano-keys,  hat-making^^'Mmb-niakiuir^  and 
the  building  of  carts  and  wagons,  have,  at  different  times^,  gc^'en  emploj^nient  to 
many.     Fifty  yeard  ago  there  was  a  largo  printing  establishment  that   had 
several  hundred  bands  cngaired  iu  printing',  engraving,  type-making,  stereo- 
typing, binding,  mnp-coloriug  and  other  p:irt»  (>f  the  work.    The  number  of  acres 
of  laud,  nearly  all  improvable,  is  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
three;  the  number  of   farms,  by  the  ceusus'of  1S75,   is  one  hundred   and 
twenty-five;  the  value  of  farms  aud  buildings  is  $G2G,550 ;  the  v^Iuc  of  fruit- 
trees  and  vines,  $12,GS0;  value  of  domestic  animal?,-$<;0,97$ ;  value  of  total 
farm  property,  "$714, 919.     The  capital  iiivcsWd  in  various  manufactures,  bv 
the  same  census,  was  $82,095 ;  the  value  of  goods  made  and  it-ork  doue  was 
$184,200.  ■■  ■  ^       ^       .    . 

There  are  six  public  cemeteries  in  the  town,  besides  the  burial-place  of  the 
Shakers.  The  Olcl-Btirying-yard.  and  the  Old  Common  Bury iug-j'tird,  are  inter- 
esting and  sacred  for  their  antiquity.  The  oldest  stoifci  luiviug  an  inscription* 
bears  the  date  of  1084.  The  North  Village  Cemetery  is  a  bc^autiful  resting-place 
for  the  mortal  remains  of  friends.  Eastwood  Cemetery,  recently  opened, 
contains  nearly  fifty  acres,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  made  one  of  the  most 
fitting  rural  burial-places  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  town  makes  annual 
appropriations  for   keeping   the   public  j'ards   iu   order;   and  Mr.  Xathaniel 
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Thayer  has  given  a  fuiul  of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  iacomc  of  which  is  to  bo 
applied  by  the  library  committee,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  library  committee 
is  therefore  the  cemetery  committee.  Much  good  sense  and  taste  have  been 
exhibited  by  the  citizens  iu  setting  up  neat  or  elegant,  instead  of  tall  and 
showy  monuments. 

Geologically  speaking,  the  town  lies  in  the  formaticm  of  argillaceous  slato 
which  extends  from  Worcester  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State. 
A  quarry  of  fine  slate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  was  worked  in  tho  last 
century,  and  has  been  opened  again  within  a  few  years.  Fine  specimens  of 
andalusite  abound  in  the  western  part,  on  George  Hill,  in  which  tho  "  cross," 
always  seen  in  such  specimens,  is  either  white  or  deep  brown  inclining  to  red. 
On  tho  farm  of  Benjamin  Farnsworth  is  a  bed  of  very  good  fuller's  earth,  which 
is  valuable  to  tho  owner.  Clay  beds  yield  the  material  for  a  large  number  of 
bricks.     These  are  mainly  owned  by  Samuel  R.  Damon,  north  of  tho  Centre. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  in  latitude  42^  2T  30'\  and  tho  distance  to 
Worcester,  in  direct  line,  is  fourteen  miles  and  two-tenths;  to  Boston,  thirty- 
five  miles.  To  Worcester,  by  rail,  the  distance  is  nineteen  miles,  or  eighteen 
to  the  court-house.  The  present  boundaries  of  the  town  are,  north  by  Lunen- 
burg and  Shirley,  east  by  Harvard  and  Bolton,  south  by  Clinton,  and  west  by 
Sterling  and  Leominster. 

Many  persons  of  considerable  distinction  have  lived  in  Lancaster  without 
becoming  permanent  residents.  The  number  of  natives  who  have  acquired 
reputation  in  public  life,  in  tho  military  line,  or  in  literature,  is  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  town  in  the  county  except  Worcester,  if  that  is  an  es^ception. 
Among  the  native  writers  may  bo  mentioned  Mrs.  Caroline  Leo  (Whiting) 
Hentz,  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Mary  G.  (Chandler)  Ware* 

Among  the  ingenious  men  of  Lancaster  were  Samuel  Kugg  and  Famham 
Plummer.  Tho  former  devised  a  loom  for  cotton  cloth,  which  was  a  great 
improvement.  The  latter  invented  what  was  styled  an  "arch-bridge."  It 
was  of  wood«  and  spanned  an  ordinary  stream  without  trestles.  Ho  also  pro- 
duced other  inventions. 

The  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  this  town  is  enhanced  by  the  variety  of  forest, 
field  and  road-side  trees.  Elm,  ash,  and  maple  trees  are  chiefly  used  for  shade ; 
though  in  yards  and  lawns,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees.  The  elms  on  the  streets  and  in  the  intervales  are  large  and  symmetrical. 
The  queen  of  all  is  an  elm  in  Lovers'  Lane,  on  the  east  sido  of  the  Nashua, 
below  the  centre  bridge,  w*hicb  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  tree-culture,  both  for  fruit  and  oma*. 
ment ;  and  not  less  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  i>eoplo  have  a 
"  goodly  heritage  " ;  the  **  lines  have  fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places,''  and  they 
prize  the  gift. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORIES  OF    THE  TOWN  —  IXDrAX    PURCHASE  —  EARLT  SETTLERS    AXD   fiUAIX 
PEOPEETT — HIGHWAYS  —  CHURCHES — PASTORS  —  RECENT  DEMOMXNATIQXS. 

The  town  of  Leicester  is  fortunate  in  its  bistoriftns  and  annalists,    especially 
is  it  indebted  to  tbe  late  Hon.  Emory  Washburn  for  several  publications, 
including  a  Inrgo  volume,  i^ertaining  to  its  bistory.     As  long  ago  as  1836,  he 
prepared  an  extended  historical  sketch  for  the  ^  Worcester  Magazine."     The 
** History' of  the  Leicester  Academy"  was  prepared  by  him,  as  was  also  the 
address  delivered  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  town,  and  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  in  1849.    But  his  chief  work  in  this  lino  was  tho  **History 
of  Leicester,"  an  octavo  volume,  published  in  18G0.     Besides  theso  publica- 
tions is  the  address  of  John  E.  BusscII,  Esq.,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 
tbe  Fourth  of  July,  in  1876,  with  tho  speeches  on  the  occasion.     There  is  also 
an  address  by  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.  D.,  with  speeches  from  Hon.  A.  H. 
Bullock,  Hou.  Levi  Lincoln,  and  others  at  the  "Festival  of  tho  Leicester 
Academy,"  in  1855.     The  sermon  occasioned  by  tho  death  of  tho  late  Dr. 
Nelson,  by  his  colleague  and  successor.  Rev.  A.  IL  Coolidge,  and  the  articles 
contributed  to  the  "Worcester  Spy"  by  Joseph  A.  Denuy,  Esq.,  are  an  addi- 
tion to  the  historical  literature  of  the  town. 

All  this,  however,  like  the  Frenchman's  embarrassment  of  riches,  gives  per- 
plexity to  one  whose  task  it  is  to  condense  so  nuich  into  a  few  pages.  He 
becomes  cntans^led  in  narratives  which  cannot  be  abridrred,  and  anecdotes  that 
are  spoiled  by  curtailment.  The  task  of  jriving  symmetry  and  proper  propor- 
tion to  the  story  is  impossible.  Therefore,  the  reader  who  has  leisure  must 
turn  to  the  works  above  specified,  and  overlook  the  imperfections  of  the 
following. 

The  territory  including  Leicester,  Spencer,  nearly  half  of  Paxton,  and  a 
large  section  of  Ward  (now  Auburn)  was  bought  of  the  Indians,  by  a  company 
of  land  speculators,  in  1(386,  ten  years  after  King  Philip's  war,  and  about  the 
time,  when   tbe   broken   settlements  of, Lancaster  and   Brookfield   were   ro- 
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established.  The  ludian  name  was  Towtaid,  of  which  Oraskaso  had  formerly 
been  the  sachem.  He  left  the  headship  to  two  daughter,  one  of  whom  was 
named  Momokhue,  the  wife  of  Philip  Tray,  and  the  other  was  Waiwaynom, 
the  wife  of  John  Wampscon.  These  women,  with  their  husbands  and  Wand- 
woamag,  "the  deacon,"  signed  the  deed,  Jan.  27,  1686-7.  The  purchasers 
were  residents  of  Roxbury ,  with  these  names :  Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Page, 
Andrew  Gardner,  Benjamin  Gramblin,  Benjamin  Tucker,  John  Curtice,  Rich- 
ard Draper,  Samuel  Ruggles,  and  "Half  Bradhurst.  The  sum  of  £15,  New 
England  currency,  was  the  price.  The  tract  of  land  was  designated  as  "  near 
the  new  town  of  the  English  called  Worcester." 

Twenty-seven  years  passed  away,  when  the  proprietors  took  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  purchase.  Some  pf  the  original  members  of  the  company 
were  dead,  but  the  remainder  took  to  themselves  thirteen  associates  on  the  23d 
of  February,  1713.  The  wars^.of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  had  prevented 
the  extending  of  settlements  to  any  great  extent  in  the  intervening  time.  The 
purchasers,  with  their  associates,  who  were  men  of  influence,  applied  to  the 
General  Court  to  confirm  their  title  to  the  land  bought  of  the  natives.  The 
Court  complied,  and  made  a  grant  of  eight  miles. square  on  conditions.  One 
was  that  there  should  be  fifty  families  settled,  in  a  "defensible  and  regular 
way,"  in  seven  j'ears.  Lots  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  ministry  and  for 
schools.  By  this  act  the  purchase  was  fortified  by  a  grant,  and  the  proprietors 
by  the  double  title  of  a  "  deed  "  from  the  Indians  and  an  *•  act "  of  the  Genciral 
Court.  The  place  had  been  called  "  Strawberry  Hill,"  from  the  abundance  of 
the  luscious  berries  that  grew  on  the  bill  in  the  centre.  The  town  was  now 
named  Leicester,  after  the  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  England.  None  of  the 
proprietors,  old  or  new,  became  residents,  but,  to  induce  settlers  to  move  i&^ 
they  oiTcrcd  to  sell  the  cast  half  of  the  town,  in  lots,  on  favorable  terms.  The 
west  half  was  reserved  for  sale  afterwards,  as  the  land  should  be  wanted,  and 
as  the  market  value  should  rise.  This  was  in  1713,  and  the  condition  was 
that  the  buyers  should  be  on  the  land  by  1717,  or  forfeit  their  purchase.  The 
forfeits,  however,  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  meeting-house,  open- 
ing roads,  and  erecting  bridges,  so  that  the  settlers  would  be  benefited;  •  In 
those  times  the  "meadows"  were  much  valued  because  they  yielded  grass  before 
the  other  lands  were  subdued.  There  were  two  "cedar  swamps,"  also,  which 
were  not  divided.  One  was  in  the  north-west  and  the  other  in  the  south-west 
of  the  town.  In  1714,  allotments  were  made  in  tracts  of  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
acres.  One  hundred  acres  were  reserved  for  the  schools,  and  forty  for  the 
ministry.  Three  lots  were  given  on  condition  that  mills  should  be  erected 
upon  them.  In  after  divisions,  each  owner  was  to  receive  one  hundred  acres 
for  every  ten  which  be  held. 

In  1722,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  give  deeds  of  land  in  the  east  half  of  the 
tract.  The  condition  was  that  a  family  should  bo  settled,  and  one  shilling  per 
acre  should  be  paid  in  to  the  proprietors.    This  vote  was  carried  into  effectt 
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Jan.  11,  1724,  when  a  deed  was  executed  of  the  soTeral  lots  to  thirty-seven 
different  persons.  Among  those  who  became  residents  were  poraone  beariaf 
the  names  of  Denny,  Green,  Eark,  Hcnshair,  Sargent,  Livcrmore  and  Saudi- 
gate.  In  1744,  the  westerly  half  became  a  precinct,  and  in  1753  it  was  erected 
into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Spencer.  In  1765,  a  strip  two  miles  wide  on  the 
north  end  was  given,  to  help  form  Paxton,  and  in  1778  a  section,  contnining 
two  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  was  set  off  to  Ward  (now  Aubom).  This 
left  the  boundaries  as  follows  :  On  the  north  by  Paxton ;  on  the  east  bjr  Worces- 
ter and  Auburn ;  on  the  south  by  Oxford ;  and  on  the  west  by  Spencer.  The 
latitude  of  the  centre  of  the  ^own  is  42^  14'  49'^.  The  distance  to  Boeton  by 
air-lioe  is  forty-three  miles,  but  by  any  traveled  road  about  fifty  miles. 

The  town  is  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  ocean  and  the  ralley  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  streams  flow  by  the  Chioopec  into  the  Connecticut,  by  the 
Quinebaug  into  the  Thames,  and  into  Narragansct  Bay  through  the  Black- 
stone.  Before  Paxton  was  cut  off,  the  north  eud  of  the  town  was  on  the 
border  of  the  height  of  land  which  sends  a  stream  into  the  X:ishua.  Tbc  whole 
of  the  present  town  slopes  to  the  south,  and  the  brooks  descend  in  a  rapid  car- 
rent,  giving  great  power  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water.  The  hills  are 
numerous  and  rather  steep,  com[)ared  with  those  in  Worcester  on  the  east,  and 
Brookfield  on  the  west.  The  valleys  are  naiTow,  and  the  meadows  small ;  bat 
meadows,  valleys  and  hills  are  covered  with  ^living  green'*  from  spring  to 
autumn.  From  the  hill-tops,  wide  and  panoramic  views  are  obtained,  taking 
in  lakes  and  forests,  and  cultivated  summits  near  at  hand,  as  well  as  lofty 
eminences  in  the  distance.  Henshaw  Pond  in  the  south-east,  and  Shaw  Pond 
in  the  north-west,  are  fed  by  living  springs,  and  are  like  sparkling  gems  in  the 
landscape. 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  of  Rev.  Samuel  May  stauds  was  the  first  that 
was  built  upon,  according  to  tradition.  From  the  eastern  edge  of  the  central 
village,  it  looks  off  upon  a  goodly  prospect  eastward  and  southward. 

The  first  settlers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  farmers,  but  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  induced  a  few  mechanics  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  new  town.  In 
1717  Moses  Stockbridge,  a  carpenter,  came;  in  1722,  John  and  Xathauiel 
Potter,  of  tbc  same  trade,  became  residents,  which  fact  indicates  that  other 
people  wanted  houses  and  barns  about  that  time.  Abiathar  Vinton,  u  black- 
smith, came  in  1723.  Joshua  Nicbols,  a  tailor,  Avas  on  the  ground  in  1721. 
In  1724  a  mason  named  Thomas  Hopkins  came  to  set  up  chimneys  in  the  houses  . 
built  by  the  carpenters.     There  were  also  millwrights  in  those  e:irly  days. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1722,  the  first  recorded  town  meeting  was  held,  but 
there  had  been  meetings  before,  as  appears  by  facts  on  record.  For  example, 
a  meetinsr-house  had  been  already  built,  which  must  have  been  done  bv  town 
action.  Again,  the  town  was  represented  in  the  General  Court,  in  1721,  by 
Judge  Menzies.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  action,  in  legal  town  meeting, 
was  in  1718.     At  the  meeting  March  17,   1722,  Samuel  Green  was  chosen 
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roodcmtory  first  selectman,  assessor  aud  grand  juror.  Nathaniel  Richardson 
was  chosen  town  clerk.  The  other  selectmen  were  John  Smith,  Nathaniel 
Richardson,  James  Southgate  and  John  Lynd.  Richard  Southgate  was 
treasurer.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  first  physician,  was  Dr. 
Lawton,  of  respectable  business  and  reputation  in  his  profession  ;  died  in  1761. 
This  may  warrant  the  inference  that  ho  had  resided  some  years  in  the  town. 
His  medical  library  was  not  large,  as  his  medical  books  were  appraised  at  £2 
As.  6cZ.,  in  ail  instate  valued  at  £317  8s.  6d.  The  law-books  inherited  from  his 
father,  an  attorney-at-Iaw,  were  appraised  at  !)s.  Sd.  The  silver  plate  of  the 
doctor  was  valued  at  £4  15^.  4(Z.,  and  his  two  lookinsr-^lasscs  at  12s.  Accord- 
ing  to  Judge  Washburn  he  had  an  hour-glass  aud  a  pillion,  but  neither  a  watch, 
clock  or  carpet. 

One  or  two  similar  facts  may  be  stated  as  showing  the  comparative  meiigrc- 
ness  of  house-fumishibg  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Israel  Parsons, 
the  son  of  the  first  minister,  died  in  1767.  He  was  the  grantee  of  all  his 
father's  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  was  at  one  time  a  large  landholder.  At 
his  death  his  farm  was  appraised  at  £240,  but  he  left  neither  caq^et,  clock  oi^ 
watch.  He  had  two  looking-glasses,  one  valued  at  325.,  and  the  other  at  10s. 
Sd.  Dr.  Larned,  a  young  physician,  died  in  1783,  and  his  **  physical  authors,** 
or  medical  works,  were  valued  at  16^.  Sd.  •  Another  instance  in  the  same  lino 
is  found  in  the  inventory  of  Stewart  Southgate.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  a 
surveyor,  and  much  engaged  in  public  business.  The  inventory  contains  no 
article  of  glass,  china  or  earthenware.  It  mentions  one  silver  spoon,  value 
11^  ;  three  looking-glasses  appraised  at  7^.  Gd.^  and  a  clock.  There  was  no 
carpet  in  his  house.  His  library  consisted  of  one  Bible,  one  Bailey's  dictionary , 
and  thirty-eight  small  pamphlets. 

The  roads  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  were  exceedingly  primitive  aiid 
rongh.  It  was  necessary  to  wind  into  the  town  from  Worcester  by  the  most' 
feasible  route.  'This  was  from  the  south-east  through  tbe  centre,  and  this  was 
the  great  route  of  travel  to  the  west  for  several  generations,  though  the  loca- 
tion had  been  changed  in  spots  several  times.  The  road  to  Paxton  was  laid 
out  in  1721,  and  ran  from  a  starting  point '*  behind  the  meeting-house,  and 
close  b}'  the  same,*'  through  the  woods,  by  marked  trees,  towards  the  north.' 
In  1744  a  road  was  laid  out  from  the  south  line  of  the  town  to  Dr.  Green's,  by* 
"said  Green's  wolf-pit,"  which  was  dug  for  the  purpose  of  catching  wolves 
which  then  infested  the  settlement.  But  the  great  road  was  that  through  tbb ' 
centre,  from  east  to  west.  The  town,  in  1722,  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Sessions  to  have  the  "country  road"  laid  out  through  the  town.  The  applica- 
tion failed.  It  was  then  laid  out  as  a  town  way,  though  generally  called  tbe 
"county  road."  It  was  four  rods  wide.  It  was  probably  made  a  county  road 
ID  1728. 

As  tbe  fathers  gave  religion  the  foremost  place,  it  is  time  to  consider  what 
provision  they  made  for  public  worship.    It  appears  that  a  meeting-bouse  was 
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erected  before  1722  —  periiAps  in  1719 — bat  it  was  left  mifiniiKfd  tfll   1741. 
though  it  was  used  in  its  rough  condition.    In  1741  the  tovn  rained  m  hoodred 
pounds  to  cover  the  meeting-house,  and  in  1743  it  was  enlarged.     It  was  plana 
and  cheap,  with  doors  on  three  sides,  bat  no  steps.     It  had  ndther  pcircfa  nor 
belfry,  neither  pew  or  gallery.    The  windows  were   small*  were   mnde  of 
diamond-shaped  glass,  and  swung  inward  on  hinges.     The  dap-boards  were 
not  painted,  and  the  interior  was  not  plastered,  but  *^ scaled"  with  boonls  as 
high  as  the  "  great  girt "  of  the  house.     ^  Pew-grounds  '*  were  sold  to  a  lew 
fimiilies,  and  a  carpenter  was  paid  twelve  shillings  ^  for  building  the  dcaccm'a 
pew,"*  but  the  larger  part  of  the  floor  was  supplied  with  "  body  seats  "  or  settees 
—  plain  benches,  without  backs  —  which  were  public,  as  in  a  hall.     A  centre 
line  divided  the  women  from  the  men.    The  men  sat  on  the  west,  and  tbe 
women  on  the  cast  side  of  the  line.     When  galleries  were  erected,  the  women 
occupied  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  the  men  sat  on  the  opposite 
side.     In  1741  it  was  voted  that  *"  sumo  young  men,"*  naming  them,   might 
build  a  pew  in  ^  the  hind  seats  on  the  women's  side "  of  the  gallery,  and  a 
Kke  number  might  do  the  same  on  the  men's  side.     In  1743  measures  were 
taken  to  add  twelve  feet  to  the  length  of  the  house,  on  the  back  side.     When 
this  was  done  the  posts  were  left  stauding  in  the  midst  of  the  room.     This 
house  was  used  until  1784,  when  it  gave  place  to  a  new  and  comoicklious 
structure,  with  aoipic  galleries,  and  large  square  i)cw3  and  sounding-board. 
The  principal  dcK>r  was  on  the  south  side,  with  smaller  doors  on  the  c:i3t  and 
west  sides.     About  five  years  later  the  tower  and  steeple  were  add<^d.     It 
received  a  bell  aud  clock  in  1803.     This  buildini;,  the  whole  interior  of  which 
was  cbaoged  in  1829,  continued  until  1867.     In  November  of  that  year  the 
present  larger  and  very  handsome  church  bnildiug  was  dedicated.     It  includes, 
on  the  first  door,  a  large  vestry,  with  several  smaller  rooms. 

The  church  was  organized  in  the  year  1721,  probably  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  day  on  which  the  Rev.  David  Parsons  was  iu.stalled.     This    is   the 
statement  of  Dr.  Jo?cph  Clark  in  "Congregational  Chnrchcs  of  Massachusetts.'* 
Mr.  Parsons  was  the  grandson  of  Joseph  Parsons  of  Xorthampton.     He  was  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  at  one  time  minister  in  Lebanon,  Couu.,  and 
afterwards  in  Salisbury,  Mass.     For  twelve  years  Rev.  David  Parsons  had 
been  settled  in  Maiden,  whence  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Leicester,  and 
enter  on  a  new  pastorale  in  that  destitute  settlement.     He  came  under  the 
most  flattering  auspices,  aud  all  things  promised  a  luii)py  and  useful  miuistrv. 
The  town,  in  calling  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  church,  voted  that  he  should 
have  the  "forty-acre  lot  next  Ihc  niccting-house,  and  the  rights,  in  quantity 
and  quality,  as  other  forty-acre  lots  drawn  in  after  division,"  besides  sixtv 
pounds  settlement.     Ilis  salary  was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds.     Thirty  individuals 
then  ofTered  forty  pounds  additional  to  his  sctllemcnt,  and  lifteen  pounds  to  his 
salary.     But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ditEcullics  arose  about  paying  his 
salary.     There  was  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel,  which  resulted  in  his  dismission 
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by  a  mutual  council  in  1735.  Tho  impression  left  hy  the  nnrrativc  of  Judge 
Washburn  is  unfavorable  to  the  minister,  but  not  a  fact  appears  impeaching 
his  character.  His  claim  against  iho  town  was  sustained  by  tho  Court  of 
Sessions,  and  the  town  finally  acknowledged  it.  Tlie  fact  appears  to  bo  that 
he  sought  his  right  in  a  harsh  and  provoking  \Vay.  It  was  folly  to  suppose 
that  he  could  usefully  minister  to  a  people  whom  he  had  sued  for  tho  arrears  of 
his  salary,  and  he  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  his  unwisdom.  Among  his 
descendants  was  a  grandson,  tho  Rev.  Dr.  David  Parsons  of  Amherst,  who 
was  eminent  for  his  taleuts  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  his  sacred  calling. 

The  second  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  David  Goddard,  who  was  bora  in 
Framingham,  Sept.  26, 1706,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1731.  The  church 
and  society  gave  him  a  call  after  a  day  spent  in  fasting  and  priyer  for  Diviao 
gtiidance.  His  ordination  took  place,  June  30,  1736,  and  he  continued  in.  the 
office  till  his  death,  Jan.  19,  1754.  His  salary  was  often  in  arrcar,  but  his 
spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  was  more  cfTectual  than  his  predecessor's  resort 
to  the  courts  of  law.  Arrearages  were  paid  in  time,  and  repeatedly  fifty 
pounds  were  added  to  his  salary.  "When  on  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  in  tho 
time  of  the  "great  sickness,"  he  was  suddenly  cut  oflT.  '  His  connection  with 
his  i^coplc,  says  the  town  historian,  "was  uniformly  kindly  and  happy  on  both 
sides  ;  and  his  sudden  and  early  death,  at  tho  age  of  forty-sevcnj  tiras  deeply 
lamented  as  the  loss  of  a  faithful  minister  and  good  man." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  a  native  of  Boston  in  1720,  and  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  in  1741,  succeeded,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  23,  1754,  on  an 
annual  salary  of  £66  13s.  8eZ.^  silver  money.  His  ecttlement  was  £133  6^.  3(Z., 
silver  money,  at  Qs.  8d.  per  ounce.  At  the  ordination  tho  town' provided  for 
the  entertainment  of  "ministers,  messengers  and  scholars."  This  gentlemanly 
hospitality  was,  however,  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  open-house  hospitality 
of  the  people  in  their  i)rivate  capacity.  An  ordination,  all  through  the  last 
century,  was  made  the  occasion  of  general  festivity.  Every  latch-string  was 
out,  and  every  person,  friend  or  stranger,  was  a  welcome  ^uest.  A  tniveler 
could  scarcely  get  through  the  town,  on  such  a  day,  without  repeated  invita- 
tions to  stop  and  take  refreshments.  "Ministers  were  settled  for  life,^  and 
tho  ordination,  in  addition  to  the  solemn  public  sci-vices  in  the  sanctuary,  was 
a  "great  marriage  feast."  Mr.  Roberts  began  his  ministry  with  good  pros- 
pects, as  might  be  inferred  from  the  terras  of  settlement,  from  his  natural  men- 
tal powers,  and  from  his  scholarly  attainments,  but  his  ministry  hero  was  a 
failure,  from  some  cause.  This  failure  has  been  attributed  to  his  miserly  spirit. 
Tho  connection  terminated  in  1762,  December  14,  though  much  against  bis 
wishes.  After  being  in  business  and  in  public  life  in  TVeston,  ho  died  a  bach- 
elor, at  the  gr^at  age  of  ninety-one,  in  1811,  having  not  "an  article  of  his 
wardrobe  fit  for  the  tenant  of  an  almshouse,"  yet  with  bags  of  money  in  his 
hoose. 

The  next  pastorate  was  eminently  happy  and  useful.    The  Bev.  Benjamia 
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Conklio,  a  native  of  Long  Island,  and  a  gradnote  of  Princetoa  College,  in 
1755,  was  settled  in  August,  1763.  Provision  was  made  for  the  entertainmeDt 
of  ^  ministers,  scholars  and  gentlemen,"  by  the  town,  and  the  families  ottewed 
the  same  generous  hospitality  as  on  former  occasions.  His  pastorate  lasted 
during  thirty  years.  Though  not  distinguished  as  a  brilliant  preacher,  lie 
maintained  a  respectable  rank  in  his  profession,  and  his  influence  among  his 
people  was  great  and  salutary.  Ho  was  largo  in  person,  pleasant  in  manners, 
and  his  conversation  was  enlivened  with  humor  and  anecdote.  In  the  Bevolci- 
tion  all  his  sympathies  were  with  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  their  cause.  In  conventions,  and  on  a  committee  of  correspondence, 
his  influence  was  felt.  But  when  Shays'  Elebellion  was  rampant  and  some  of  his 
townsmen  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  he  gave  all  hb  influence  in  favor 
of  upholding  the  State  government,,  though  at  great  personal  peril.  ^  It  is  said 
that  he  was  obliged,  more  than  once,  to  fly  from  his  house  in  order  to  escape 
the  violence  of  infuriated  and  lua^'less  men.  In  consequence  of  a  "* painful  and 
incurable  disease^  he  was  led  to  accept  a  proposition  for  Ihe^^rmination  of 
his  ministtyin  ^794.  His  people  gave  bini'a  gratuity  of  OQ^linndred  and  sev- 
enty poij^nds,  «nci;exempted  his  property  frdm  taxation,  .'^l^  depiration  was 
with  mutuaFJkindness,  and  this  spirit  continued  till  his  dea^,^iHtich  oopurred 
about  fo&r  yeafs  later;  Jan.  30,  1798,  when  he  was  sikt^fseiren  years  of 

age.      ^  ■    ■     :     -     • 

The  succeeding  pastor  was  the-  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moojro.     He  was 
called  aflSer  several  ctfbdidatas  had  been  heard,  one  of  whom,  afterwardsr  Presi- 
dent Appleton  of  Bowdoin  Cpllege,  received  a  unanimotts  invitation  to  settle. 
Mr.  Moore  was  6orn  in  Pali^ei;  in  1770,  JKfi^^bei;>20;^and  he 'graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  iu  1793,  with  high  reputation.     His  ordination  was  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1798,  and  his  pastorate  exteuded  to  Xov.  1,  1811,  when  he 
left  town,  to  become  professor  of  languages  iu  his  a/ma  mater ,  ''attended  by  a 
large  number  of  his  parishioners  and  friends  iu  carriages,  who  escorted  him 
several  miles  from  town ;  while  the  children  of  the  schools,  ranged  by  the  side 
of  the  road  along  which  he  was  to  pass,  paid  their  simple  testimony  of  respect 
and  of  sorrow  at  his  departure  by  standing  with  saddened  countenances  and 
uncovered  heads  as  the  procession  passed  slowly  by  them."    President  Moore 
became  the  head  of  Williams,  and  later  of  Amherst  College,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  learned,  wise  and  efficient  Christian  man  in  those  exalted  posi- 
tions.    A  sketch  of  his  life  cannot  be  cramped  into  these  narrow  limits,  but 
there  is  room  to  say  that  his  ministry  in  Leicester  was  pre-eminently  pleasant, 
and  fruitful  in  all  good  influences  and  results.     It  is  instructive  to  read  the 
following  words  of  Judge  Washburn:  "It  is  now  —  18G0 — near  half  a  cen- 
tury since  Dr.  Moore's  connection  with  Leicester  ceased  ;  but  the  silent,  indi- 
rect influence  of  such  a  man's  teachings  and  example  might  have  been  traced 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  that  commuuit}',  for  many  years  after  his 
voice  had  ceased  to  be  heard  in  their  pulpit,  their  schools,  aud  their  social  cir- 
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cles.  Ilis  memory  is  still  one  of  the  historical  treasures  of  which  the  town 
has  so  goodly  a  store  in  the  recollections  of  the  past.^ 

The  late  Rev.  John  Nelson,  D.  D.  was  ordained  on  the  4th  of  March,  1812, 
and  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  church  and  society  continued  till  Dec.  6, 
1871,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years  nine  months  and  two  days ;  and  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  truth  to  say  that  the  favor  bestowed  on  his  youlh,  and  the  confidence 
and  respect  accorded  to  him  in  mature  life,  were  ripened  into  love  and  venera- 
tion in  his  old  age.  A  volume  would  be  needed  for  a  full  memoir  of  his  life 
and  ministr3\  In  this  place  it  will  be  enough  to  give  the  estimate  of  one  of 
his  clerical  friends :  "  He  ever  seems  to  my  thought  as  a  man  who,  with  the 
guilelcssness  of  a  Nathanael,  had  given  himself  to  Jesus  and  habitually  renew- 
ing strength  from  the  Lord,  has  been  continuing  faithful  unto  death.  I  think 
we  may  appropriately  say  of  him,  as  has  been  written  of  Barnabas,  *he  was  a 
good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith.*" 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Clark  Denison  was  ordained  as  a  colleague,  March  4, 
1851,  when  Dr.  Nelson  had  completed  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ministry  save 
one.  Air.  Denison's  salary  was  six  hundred  dollars,  while  four  hundred  were 
continued  to  Dr.  Nelson.  Each  received  a  hundred  additional  afterwards.  The 
connection  closed  with  harmonious  feelings  between  all  the  parties  in  March, 
1856.  A  year  later,  April  21,  1857,  the  Rev.  Amos  H.  Coolidge,  the  present 
pastor,  was  ordained.  It  may  be  allowed  to  say  of  him,  after  twenty-two  years 
of  peaceful  and  Heaven-blessed  labor,  that  he  appears  to  be  walking  in  the  steps 
of  his  venerable  predecessor,  who  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  received  his 
respectful  homage,  while  preparing  for  his  upward  flight. 

A  society  of  Baptists  had  established  worship  in  Leicester  as  early  as  the 
year  1736,  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Green,  M.  D.,  who  became  their  minis- 
ter. Their  place  of  worship  was  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  —  now  Green- 
ville,—  about  three  miles  from  the  centre.  By  his  influence  a  meeting-house 
was  erected,  which  was  used  until  1825,  when  it  was  enlarged  and  repaired. 
The  society  now  have  a  new,  handsome  and  well-arranged  meetiug-house,  with 
bell  and  clock.  Dr.  Green  was  bom  in  Maiden,  but  came  to  Leicester  with 
bis  father  when  a  young  man.  After  working  his  way  into  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  obtaining  a  good  practice,  be  became  the  pastor  of  the  church,  com* 
posed  of  members  from  Sutton  and  Leicester,  in  1736.  He  gave  a  lot  of  land, 
together  with  a  farm  and  house  for  a  parsonage,  to  the  society.  He  was  popu- 
lar in  the  pulpit,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His  death  occurred  Aug.  19,  1773, 
after  a  **  life  of  great  activity  and  usefulness." 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Foster,  D.  D.,  the  next  minister,  was  bom  in  Danvers, 
in  1750,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1771.  Dr.  Stillman,  a  distin- 
guished Baptist  divine  of  Boston,  was  his  tliMlogieal  teacher.  He  came  to  the 
church  in  Greenville  in  1772,  and  remained  eight  years,  when  he  left  because 
of  inadequate  support.  After  preaching  in  Danvers  and  Newport,  he  becMio 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  New  York.    The  manner  of  hb  death 
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eTiDced  the  mingled  heroism  and  piety  of  his  character.  While  the  yellow  ferer 
was  ragiug  ia  the  city  ia  1798,  and  others  fled  in  constematioo,  ho  remained  at 
his  post,  met  every  call  of  daty,  and  ministered  to  the  dying  and  tho  deiid  anlil 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fiital  disease.  Ho  was  a  man  of  learning,  fis  Trell  as  of 
ability  and  piety,  being  a  scholar  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  CbaldaicJaDguages. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Bcv.  Isaac  Beats,  Bcv.  Nathan  Dana  and  Rev.  Peter 
Bogers.    A  minister  at  one  period  was  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Green. 

In  1818  the  society  was  divided,  and  a  new  society  was  formed  in  the  nortli- 
east  part  of  Spencer.  After  the  division  the  society  in  Greenville  was  minis- 
tered nnto  by  Bev.  Mr.  Hill,  and  Bevs.  Benj.  N.  Eburis,  John  Green  and  Moaea 
Harrington.  There  was  for  some  years  another  society,  which  had  Elder 
Bicbard  Southgate  for  its  minister,  but  at  his  death  the  meetings  were  discoo- 
tinned.  At  Greenville,  the  Bev.  N.  B.  Cooke  was  settled  in  1862,  and  con- 
tinned  several  years.  The  present  pastor,  settled  in  1877,  is  the  Bev.  J.  W. 
Searll.    The  number  of  members  of  the  church  is  fifty-three. 

The  Quakers  or  Friends  in  Leicester  were  formed  into  a  society  as  early  as 
1732,  but  iu  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  its  members,  its 
place  of  meeting  was  transferred  to  Worcester  some  twenty-four  or  more  years 
since.  Balph  Earle,  ancestor  of  a  numerous  posterity,  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  society.  He  was  active  in  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Parsons,  it  is  believed, 
but,  in  1732,  with  seven  others,  certified  off,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Friends,  or  what  tho  town  clerk  styled  ** those  people  called  Quackers." 
His  associates  were  William  Earle,  Benjamin  Earle,  Xathaniel  Potter,  Joseph 
Potter,  Thomas  Smith  and  Daniel  Hill.  They  built  a  meeting-house,  twenty  by 
twenty-two  feet,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  most  of  the  members  had 
their  homes.  The  spot  where  their  meeting-house  stood,  —  for  it  no  longer 
exists,  —  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  town,  being  iu  a  pine  grove  on 
a  slight  eminence,  which  niso  served  them  for  a  burial-place ;  and  here,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Washburn,  "  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  town 
in  their  day  repose.'*  In  1826  the  society  had  as  many  as  ono  huodi-cd 
and  thirty  members.  Removals  and  deaths  have  caused  such  changes  that  now 
only  a  single  member  of  the  society  remains  in  the  town. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Clnirch  and  Society,  named  Christ  Church,  was 
formed  in  Clappvillc  (now  Rochdale)  in  1S23,  and  the  church  edifice,  erected 
upon  land  given  by  Mr.  Ilczekiab  Stone,  was  consecrated  in  May,    1824. 
Three  other  men  among  the  most  active  in  the  enterprise  were  Samuel  Hart  well, 
James  Audertou  and  Francis  Wilhy.     Mr.  Andcrton,  and  perhaps  some  of  tho 
others;  were  Englishmen,  and  attached  to  the  national  church.     This  is  the 
oldest  Episcopal  church  in  the  county.     Tho  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Muenchcr,  who  was  born  in  Providence,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1821.     He  studied  theolorrv  at  Audover,  and  was  ordained  in  March,  1824. 
After  two  or  three  years'  service,  ho  left,  and,  in  time,  became  a  professor  in 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  received  the  title  of  D.  D.     Rev.  William  Ilortou 
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was  his  successor  two  years.    He  was  fqllowcd  by  the-  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  who 
was  rector  four  years,  and  afterwards  was  a  very  devoted  minister  in  Philadel- 

• 

phia.     The  rectors  since,  for  one  or  more  years,  have  been  Bevs.  Stephen 

Millet, Dlackaller,  Eleazer  Greenleaf,  John  T.  Sabine,  William  With- 

ingtou,  F.  C.  Putnam,  O^-ange  Clark,  D.  D.,  and  James  L.  Scott.     The  Jast 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hill  Rouse,  who  remained  in  charge  until  his  death 
in  1860.     Its  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Bailey.    The  number  of  com-^ 
municants  reported  in  1878  was  sixty- four. 

A  religious  society  was  organized  by  the  Unitarians  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1833,  and  the  next  year  they  built  a  house. of  worship,  which  is  described  as  . 
^  neat  and  convenient.^  This  was  dedicated  in  1834.  The  first  minister  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  May,  who  was  ordained  Aug.  13,  1831.  Mr.  May  is 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1829.  After  a 
pastorate  of  twelve  years,  and  on  account  of  a  difference  between  some  leading 
men  of  the  society  and  himself,  as  to  his  right  to  speak  and  act  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  he  asked  and  received  a  dismission,  according  to  usage.  lie  ha-j 
since  resided  in  the  place,  taking  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
public  good.  Since  184(!  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  for  different  periods  by 
Rev.  James  Thompson,  D,  D.,  during  many  j'ears  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Barre,  Rev.  Frederick  Hinckley,  Rev.  William  Coe,  Rev.- Joseph 
Angier,  Rev.  James  Thurston,  Rev.  Everett  Finley  and  Rev.  David  H.  Mont* 
gomery,  who  was  pastor  from  1869  to  1877.  M 

The  Methodists  began  to  hold  meetings  in  the  town  hall  in  October,  1642, 
though  their  number  was  small.  But  jtheir  increase  was  such  that  in  1846  they 
built  two  meeting-houses,  one  in  Cherry  Valley,  and  the.  other  in  the  Centre. 
The  first  is  a  Methoilist  Episcopal  church.  The  other,  which  was  composed  of 
secedcrs  from  the  first  on  anti-slavery  grounds,  became  Wesleyan  Methodist. 
It  is  now  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  connection,  the  cause  of  difference  having  s 
been  removed.     Both  societies  are  now  supplied  by  the  same  minister, 

A  Catholic  church  was  erected  in  Leicester  in  the  year  1855.  This  was  a 
good-sized  wooden  building,  on  a  lot  of  land  about  half  way  between  the  centre 
village  and  Cherry  Valley,  and  half  a  mile  from  either.  The  influx  of  Catholic 
population  employed  in  the  various  fiictories  has  tended  to  bring  about  this 
result.  After  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  church  edifice  becoming  too  small, 
it  was  removed  to  Rochdale,  and  there  re-erected,  so  that  there  are  now  two 
Catholic  chuixhcs  in  the  town.  On  the  site  of  the  first  church,  a  largo  and 
handsome  brick  edifice  was  erected  when  the  old  building  was  removed.  The 
names  of  these  churches  and  their  pastors  are  given  in  the  statistics  of  churches 
ID  the  county  history.  .  -^ 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  Jews  in  the  town  between  1777  and  1783,  when 
they  returned  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  whence  they  had  come  in  the  Revolution. 
They,  with  their  servants  and  slaves,  numbered  about  seventy.  Though  they 
had  no  synagogue  or  place  of  worship,  it  was  their  custom  to  keep  Saturday 
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as  their  Sabbath  with  great  strictness,  aud  oat  of  deferenoe  to  their  neighbon 
tbey  abstained  from  all  business  and  out-door  recreationa  oo  Sandftjr.  It  is 
said  that  they  maintained  with  reverent  diligence  their  peculiar  forms  of  fiuth 
tmd  worship.  The  reason  of  their  loaTing  Newport' was  the  occnpiaion  of 
that  place  by  the  British  forces.  The  cause  of  their  leaving  having  been  le- 
inovedy  they  returned  from  Leicester  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
1783.  They  were  of  Portuguese  descent,  and  some  of  their  nanaes  were 
iLopez,  lUvera  and  Mendez.  The  name  of  Lopes  was  borne  by  five.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  Aarou  'Lopez,  who  was  highly  respected  by  friends, 
and  by  those  with  whom'  he  had  business  transactions.  During  his  residence  in 
Leicester  his  business  as  a  merchant  of  great  wealth  was  sttll  prosecuted.  It 
is  the  tradition  that  this  Jewish  colony,  as  it  may  be  called,  so  comported 
themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  in  their  neighborhood.  As 
an  indication  of  the  strictness  with  which  they  trained  their  children,  it  is  re- 
lated that  when  a  child  came  from  a  neighbor's  house  one  day,  where  he 
unwittingly  tasted  of  pork,  the  mother  hastened  to  have  his  mouth  cleansed 
from  all  taint  of  ^  swine's  flesh.'*  Mr.  Lopez,  the  leading  man,  was  accidentally 
drowned  while  on  the  way  to  Newport.  A  contemporary  pi^r  spoke  of  him 
in  the  following  terms : — ^Ile  was  a  merchant  of  eminence,  of  polite  and  ami- 
able manners.  Hospitality  aud  benevolence  were  his  true  characteristics.  An 
ornament  and  a  valuable  pillar  in  the  Jewish  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
his  knowledge  in  commerce  was  unbounded,  and  his  integrity  irreproachable. 
Thus  he  lived,  aud  thus  he  died ;  much  regretted,  esteemed  and  loved  by  aU.* 
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MOVEMENTS  FOR   EDUCATTOX  —  LEICESTER  ACADE^IT  —  THE   TOWN    INT    THE    SUO- 

CESSIVE  WARS — REBELLION  RECORD — BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURES UBRART 

—  BANK  —  NOTABLE    AND   WORTHT   MATRONS. 

The  first  notice  of  a  school  in  the  town  is  under  the  date  of  1731,  when  a 
school  was  kept  for  three  mouths  in  three  different  places.  The  expense  was 
£10  105.  in  depreciated  currency  equal  to  $8.75.  The  next  year  the  town 
failed  to  have  a  school,  and  were  "presented"  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for 
delinquency.  This  secured  a  school  next-year  for  three  months,  where  readin<^ 
and  writing  were  taught.  The  school  was  kept  iu  the  public  house  or  tavern 
of  Jonathan  Sargent.  In  1736,  measures  were  taken  for  building  a  school- 
house,  twenty  by  sixteen  fcot^  and  six  and  a  half  feet  ''between  joynts.*'  It 
was  to  bo  placed  "  about  ten  roJs  north  of  the  meeting-house,  in  the  most  con- 
venantcst  place." 

The  following  facts  iu  relation  to  the  schools  are  gathered  from  a  report 
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drawn  up  by  Joseph  A.  Denny,  Esq[.,  in  1849.  Mr.  John  Lynclc,  Jr.,  was  the 
first  schoolmaster  in  the  town,  in  1731.  For  his  second  engagement  ho  received 
£4  105.  or  $3.75  per  month;  probably  board  was  included.  In  the  winter  of 
1736,  nine  pounds  were  raised  to  pay  Mr.  Joshua  Nichols  for  keeping  a  school 
in  two  places,  for  one  month  each,  but  the  selectmen  employed  him  only  one 
month.  In  1737  there  was  a  school  one  month  and  ten  days,  kept  by  Eynde 
and  Nichols  in  succession.  It  is  supposed  that  the  school-house  was  set  up 
in  1738,  at  a  cost  of  $47.84.  They  had  three  months'  schooling  that  yertr, 
and  some  higher  brandies  than  rcadinof  and  writinir  were  in  the  curriculum. 
In  1739,  Mr.  Samuel  Coolidge  taught  six  months,  and  received  $1.32  per  week 
in  addition  to  his  board.  At  that  time  the  salary  of  the  minister  was  $125. 
In  1741,  the  town  voted  to  remove  the  school  from  place  to  place,  as  ''shall  be 
thouglit  proper  by  the  selectmen.''  But  the  school  was  not  moved  till  next 
year,  when  it  was  voted  to  remove  it  "  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  town,**  and 
ui  1743,  the  vote  was  to  have  the  school  in  six  parts  of  the  town. '  From  this  date 
to  1765,  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  amount  of  money  raised,  or  the 
mode  of  its  expenditure ;  but  in  the  latter  year  measures  were  taken  in  regard 
to  dividing  the  town  into  districts.  The  money  for  building  school-houses  was 
so  assessed  as  to  throw  the  expense  upon  the  districts  while  the  town  kept  the 
control  of  the  schools.  The  first  female  teacher  was  employed  in  1766,  when 
seventy  pounds,  lawful  money,  was  raised  for  schools.  From  this  date  to 
1777,  the  annual  api^ropriation  rose  from  seventy  to  ninety  poimds,  lawful 
money.  In  1781,  ihe  amount  of  forty  pounds  in  silver  money,  or  about 
$133.33  was  raised,  and  this  was  continued  till  1791.  The  next  three  years 
the  sum  was  sixty  pounds,  and  the  next  three,  1795-97,  it  was  eighty  pounds 
in  silver  money. 

In  the  year  1798,  Federal  money  superseded  the  old  mode  of  computation, 
and  $300  were  devoted  to  education.  Between  1802  and  1812,  the  sum  was 
$400  per  annum.  It  then  rose  to  $600,  at  which  figure  it  remained  till  1826. 
From  that  time  to  1834  it  was  $800;  for  four  years  it  was  fixed  at  $1,000; 
and  from  1839  to  1849  the  sum  Avas  $1,200.  Besides  the  sum  thus  expended 
for  the  support  of  schools,  it  was  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  build  school- 
houses. 

The  sum  raised  in  1849  for  schooling,  was  $1,500.  In  1878,  the  appropria- 
tion was  $5,000,  exclusive  of  what  was  paid  for  superintendence  and  some 
other  incidental  expenses.  The  schools  were  kept  eight  months  and  twelve 
days,  and  the  number  of  schools  was  fourteen.  The  sum  paid  for  each  scholar 
was  $9.79.5 ;  the  town  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  towns  of  the  county* 
or  number  twenty-nine.  In  this  year  the  sum  of  $344  was  paid  for  repairing 
school-houses  in  addition. 

In  this  connection  the  Leieester  Academy  claims  some  notice,  though  alretdy 
referred  to  at  some  length,  in  the  county  history,  under  the  bead  of  acade- 
mies.   The  history  of  this  institution  is  full  of  interest,  as  detailed  in  a  laige 
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pamphlet,  by  Judge  Waslibiini,  whero  it  may  bo  read.  It  is  tho  oldest 
academy  in  the  county  that  has  a  coutinuous  history  as  an  eudowed  mcadcmj^ 
and  it  is  the  ooly  one  that  ever  had  tho  whole  county  laoking  to  it  as  a  higher 
seminary  for  tho  youth*  who  were  desirous  of  a  better  education  then  tho  town 
schools  could  give. 

Col.  Ebcnezcr  Crafts  of  Sturbridge,  and  Jacob  Davis  of  Ciiarlton,  have  the 
honor  of  licing  recorded  as  tho  founders  of  this  well-reputed  school.  It  seems 
that  the  first  idea  of  the  school,  and  the  first  steps  towards  establishing^  it  are 
to  be  credited  to  the  former.  The  house  of  Mr.  Lopez,  tho  wealthy  Jew, 
being  for  sale,  it  was  purchased  and  turned  iuto  an  academy.  It  was  called  an 
''elegant  structure,^  and  doubtless  it  was  for  the  time  and  place,  though  Dr. 
Pierce  of  Brookline  wrote  of  it  in  rather  disparaging  terms: — *^It  was  an 
oblong,  l>arriick-like  looking  building,  erected  by  Jews  who  had  migrated  from 
Newport,  and  raised  this  rough-looking  structure  for  mercantile  uses."  But 
rough  or  elegant,  it  became  the  centre  of  a  broad  and  beneficent  influence. 
The  bill  incorporating  the  academy  was  passed  March  23,  1784.  Tho  first 
preceptor  was  Benjamin  Stone,  and  the  school  was  o[>ened  by  him  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1781.  He  had  charge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  department.  In  the 
fall,  Thomas  Faysou  took  charge  of  the  English  department.  Tho  school 
began  with  two  pupils  from  Sturbridge,  and  one  from  Leicester.  Soon  after, 
Eli  Whitney  of  cotton-gin  fame,  joined  the  school,  and  in  the  conrse  of  the 
summer  al>out  twenty  entered.  In  the  autumn  term  there  were  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  From  this  beginning  tho  academy  went  forward,  drawing 
in  students  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  from  places  more  remote.  Prob- 
ably no  school  in  tho  county  has  on  its  cat:ilogues  the  names  of  so  many  use- 
ful and  distinguished  men  as  Leicester  Academy.  Its  history  cannot  be 
pursued,  but  it  may  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  one  of  the  celebrities  of 
Worcester  County,  and  deserves  to  l)e  so  richly  endowed  as  to  enable  it  to 
comi3ete  with  the  very  best  secondary  schools  of  New  England. 

The  war  history  of  Leicester  gives  abundant  proof  of  the  patriotism  and 
bravery  of  its  people.  The  town  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  from 
hostile  Indians,  though  garrisons  were  set  up  and  soldiers  detailed  to  guard 
them,  about  the  time  of  "Lovcwell's  War."  There  was  really  more  danger 
from  wolves  and  rattlesnakes  in  those  early  days  than  from  the  human  denizens 
of  the  forest.  But  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the  Revolution,  in  the 
reigns  of  George  IL  and  George  IIL,  tho  men  of  Leicester  bore  their  part. 
Mr.  Wa:?hburn  states  that  a  '* considerable  number  of  men"  from  tho  town 
were  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Louisbuig  in  1745.  In  succeeding  years, 
detachments  of  soldiers  were  stationed  at  different  places,  to  guard  against  the 
inroads  from  the  Indians  and  French.  Others  were  in  the  "  Canada  Expedi- 
tion." In  the  second  or  last  war  with  the  same  enemies,  1755-63,  officers  and 
soldiers  went  from  Leicester,  under  Gen.  Winslow,  to  the  eastern  frontiers  in 
1754,  and  in  1755-5C,  under  Lord  Amherst,  to  Crown  Pouit,  Fort  Edward  and 
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Fort  "William  Henry.  In  the  ycav  1759,  when  Quebec  was  taken,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  were  in  the  serviec.  During  the  three  following  years, 
the  town  supplied  its  proportion  of  soldiers. 

In  the  Revolution  there  was  a  still  greater  demand  for  men,  and  the  supply 
was  correspondingly  larger.  Between  May,  1775,  and  June  28,  1780,  there 
were  twenty-seven  drifts  for  soldiers,  and  Leicester  furnished  two  hundred  and 
fort^'-seven  men.  This  does  not  include  the  minute-men  under  Capt.  Seth 
Washburn,  nor  a  standing  company  who  marched,  under  Capt.  Nowhall,  to 
Cambridge  on  the  memorable  10th  of  April;  nor  quite  a  number  of  others 
called  out  for  a  few  mouths  at  different  times.  Many  of  the  enlisted  men  of 
Leicester  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  From  that  time  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  town  was  represented  in  many  fields  of  service,  and  on  many 
battle-fields.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  at  home  endured  almost  equal 
hardships  in  maintaining  themselves,  in  raising  money  and  provisions  of  food 
and' clothing  for  their  men  in  the  field,  and  in  the  fears  and  fcn-ebodings  for  the 
absent,  which  filled  the  hearts  of  mothers  and  wives.  The  spirit  of  the  men, 
and  the  women  also,  was  expressed  by  the'  remark  of  Capt.  (afterwards  Col.) 
Seth  Washburn,  as  the  volunteers  were  about  to  march  from  'the  Common 
in  Leicester  to  Concord.  Addressing  his  mother  in  a  cheerful  voice,  bo  said : 
**  Mother,  you  pray/  for  me,  and  I  will  /ijht  for  yon.**  That  was  a  solemn 
moment.  The  company  were  ready  to  march  ;  a  great  gathering  of  their  friends 
was  present;'  Rev.  Mr.  Conklin  was  there,  and  when  ''ho  lifteil  up  bis  voice  in 
prayer  for  their  protection  and  safe  return,  every  head  was  untovered,  and 
every  murmur  hushed,  and  every  heart  gathered  new  strength  to  meet  what^ 
ever  emergency  awaited  this  little  band."  The  alarm  from  Lexington  reached 
Leicester  after  noon ;  by  four  o'clock  the  company  was  mustered  on  the 
Common,  and  before  dark  it  was  on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Such  was 
the  spirit  at  the  beginning,  and  such  it  continued  till  the  cIosO  of  t&e  war. 
Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  town  in  the  Revolution  were  these':  Col. 
William  Henshaw,  who  was  in  the  fight  at  Flatbush,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton,  Princeton  aiid  White  Plains;  his  brother  David  was  a  captain 
of  artillery,  and  attached  to  Col.  Crafts'  regiment;  Dr.  John  Honeywood^as 
surgeon  in  Col.  Brown's  regiment ;  Dr.  Isaac  Green  was  a  surgeon  at  the  takihg 
of  Burgoyne.  William  Ilenshaw,  Thomas  Denny,  Rev.  Mr.  Conklin,  Joseph 
Henshaw,  Samuel  Denny,  Ilezekiah  Ward  and  Thomas  Newhall  were  on  ilkl 
first  **  committee  of  correspondence.**  Seth  Washburn  rose  in  rank  during  the 
war,  and  acquired  honorable  distinction.  Lieut.  Joseph  Washbam  was  at  tbo 
l)attle  of  Saratoga,  and  afterwards  under  Washington  in  New  Jersey.  Joshua 
Henshaw,  and  Capt.  John  Sonthgate,  an  officer  in  the  same  re^ment,  were 
leading  spirits  in  the  Revolution.  Col.  Thomas  Denny,  menti(me<1  above*  was  a 
man  of  great  ability.  The  resolutions  and  papers  probably  written  by  him  and 
Col.  William  Henshaw  would  do  credit  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time. 
CoK  Thomas  Denny,  his  son,  was  much  in  public  life.     Col.  Samuel  Denny, 
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bb  brother,  was  in  tho  army  iu  1777.  Ho  was  iu  the  General  Court,  mud  in 
the  cooveotiou  which  ratified  the  Constitutiou  of  the  United  States.  Solomoo 
Parsons,  gnindson  of  Rev.  David  Parsons,  was  in  the  battle  of  Moumoutbt  and 
left  a  most  gniphic  account  of  that  engagement.  Peter  Salem,  a  colored  man, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  man  who  shot  Maj.  Pitcaim  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Shays'  Rebellion  had  a  few  ardent  sympathizers  in  Leicester,  but  the  chief 
men  of  tho  town  were  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  were  efficient  ia  tho 
overthrow  of  tho  insurgents.  They  were,  indeed,  exposed  to  the  Tiolence  of 
the  rebels,  but  none  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  consequence. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  **  the  spirit  of  seventy-six  "  bhxed  out  anew  in 
Leicester,  and  the  town  responded  to  ail  the  calls  of  the  govomment.     At  a 
public  meeting  May  4, 18G1,  resolutions  introduced  by  Joseph  A.  Denny,  Esq., 
breathing  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  love  of  liberty  and  trubt  in  Crod,  were 
passed.    Ill  l^nl  town  meetings,  appropriations  were  mode  on  tho  moat  liberal 
scale  to  pay  bounties  to  soldiers,  aid  indigent  widows  and  fimiilies  of  volunteers 
who  fell  in  the  service,  and  furnish  stiircs  of  every  kind  needed.     Much  also 
was  done  privately  to  show  sympathy  with  those  who  **  bore  tho  bruut  of  the 
battle."*    The  ladies  were  active  and  zealous  iu  their  kind  ministries.     One 
venerable  lady,  Mrs.  Dr.  Nelson,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age*  knit  over 
one  hundred  pairs  of  woolen  socks  for  the  soldiers  with  her  own  haails.     The 
town  furnished  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus 
of  sixteen.    Six  were  commissioned  officers.    Tho  amount  of  money  contributed 
for  military  purposes  was  $30,275.86.     Tho  amount  paid  for  Stato  aiJ   was 
$12j383.42,  making  a  total  of  $42,U5i).28.     Leicester  furnished  men  on  all  the 
calls  for  troops  made  by  the  President,  commencing  with  the  first  call  for  three 
months'  men.    To  those  men  the  town  paid  the  comi)ensation  of  ten  dollars  |>er 
mouth  each,  in  addition  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  government.     A  large  pro|x>r- 
tion  of  uU  the  enlistments  were  for  three  years.    No  single  or  full  company  was 
at  any  time  made  up  of  Leicester  men,  but  in  the  call  for  men  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  nine  nionthri,  the  town  raised  its  quoUi  of  forty  men,  with  whom  were 
subsequently  enrolled  the  quotas  of  Spencer  and  North  Brookfield,  compIetiu<^ 
(be  company  which  was  assigned  to  the  42d  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers, and  designated  as  company  F.     Of  this  company  John  D.  Cogswell  of 
Leicester  was  captain,  T.  M.  Duncan  of  North  Brooktield  was  first  lieutenant, 
and  L.  A.  Powers  of  Spencer  was  second  lieutenant.     This  company  was  in 
the  ''Bunks  Expedition,"  so  called.  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  was  detailed 
for  provost  and  picket  duty  in  New  Orleans,  and  on  tho  shore  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  enlistments  from  Leicester: 
For  three  months,  there  were  seventeen  men  ;  for  one  hundred  days,  nine  men  ; 
for  nine  months,  forty-three  men;  for  twelve  months,  three  men;  for  three 
years,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  men ;  total,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
men. 

Leicester  has  a  Memorial  Hall,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand 
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dollars,  which  was  dedicated  Dec.  23, 1872,  wherein  arc  placed  marble  tablets, 
bearing  the  names  of  thirty-seven  of  her  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  hi  the- 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  with  a  record  of  their  position  in  the  regular  or  volunteer 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  places  where  they  met  their  death,  or 
their  death-wound.  Here  a  service  is  held  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  annu- 
ally,  in  memory  and  honor  of  these  dend,  and  of  all  who  fell  with  them  in  this 
war.  The  national  and  State  coats- of-arnis  are  painted  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
hall,  and  around  the  walls  are  the  names  of  tho  principal  battle-fields  of  the  war. 
Here,  also,  the  town  has  placed  its  library,  now  containing  over  four  thousand 
five  hundred  volumes ;  and  here  are  gathered  such  i*ccords,  portraits  and  other 
memorials  as  may  help  to  illustrate  the  nation's  great  struggle  with  the  seceding 
States. 

The  business  of  Leicester  was  principally  agriculture  during  the  first  hun- 
dred years  from  tho  date  of  its  settlement ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that 
farming  has  not  been  neglected  as  other  occupations  have  been  introduced. 
The  number  of  acres  in  the  town  is  over  9,000,  all  of  which  is  said  to  bo 
improvable  except  182  acres.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  land  was,  in 
1675,  $107,502.  The  valuation  of  all  farming  property,  including  buildings, 
was  $514,736. 

The  town,  as  we  have  seen,  was  soon  supplied  with  necessary  mechanics,  but 
manufacturing  was* not  done  qn  a  largo  scale  till  some  years  into  the  present 
century.  Samuel  Watson  had  a  clothier's  shop  in  Cherry  Valley,  on  Kettle 
Brook,  before  1814.  He  enlarged  his  mill  and  began  to  make  woolen  cloth. 
Then  he  sold  out  to  James  Andcrton  of  England,  who  sold  his  interest,  to 
Thomas  Bottomly  in  1825.  The  latter  also  erected  the  works  upon  the  same 
stream,  just,  below  the  works  of  Mr.  Watson.  Then  the  Bottomly  Manufac- 
turing Company  bought  the  property,  and  the  business  was  superintended  by 
Mr.  Bottomly.  In  1837,  a  grist-mill  isite  was  bought  by  him,  and  an  establish- 
ment set  up,  which  afterwards  was  carried  on  by  the  Manhattan  Comptmy.  In 
1850,  in  company  with  his  son  Booth,  ho  purchased  a  privilege  below  the  great 
road  from  Worcester  to  Leicester,  and  erected  thereon  a  brick  factory.  At 
Mannville,  farther  up  the  stream  than  any  of  these  works,  a  woolen-mill  was 
carried  on  many  years  by  Messrs.  Mann  &.  Marshall,  which  gave  an  air 
of  life  to  the  neighborhood.  In  1821,  Mr.  Andcrton  began  the  woolen  busi-r 
ness  in  Rochdale,  and  the  establishment  became  largo  under  the  name  of  the 
Leicester  Manufacturing  Company.  Hand-cards  were  made  in  tho  town  as 
early  as  1785  by  Edmund  Snow.  Mr.  Pliny  Earle,  an  ingenious  man,  contrived 
a  machine  for  pricking  twilled  cards,  to  meet  the  wants  of  Samuel  Slater. 
Earle  associated  his  brothers  with  him  in  the  business.  Col.  Thomas  Denny 
was  in  the  same  business,  and  continued  in  it  till  1814,  having  acquired  wealth 
thereby.  It  is  impossible  to  crowd  all  tho  names  of  tho  enterprising  men  who 
built  up  the  business  of  Leicester  into  this  page.  A  few  statistic*  must  suffice* 
In  1860,  the  largest  hand-card  establishment  in  tho  town  was  in  tho  centre,  and 
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carried  on  by  Joseph  B.  &  Eilward  Ssirgcut,  who  then  could  nuumfiictOEe 
more  thsm  2,000  dozen  pairs  of  cards  each  week.  la  1837,  tho  woolen-mills 
produced  cloths  valued  at  $319,450,  and  tbo  cords  made  mamnlly  wore  ▼ahicd 
at  $152,000,  and  the  aggregate  of  mauufactcircs  in  tho  town  was  $452,065. 
By  the  census  of  1875,  the  products  of  manufocturera  wore  valued  at  $1,569,- 
454.  Some  of  the  men  ahcivc  mentioned  wore  ingenious  inventors,  aod  thus 
added  greatly  to  the  productive  |)owcr  of  tho  town. 

Like  all  of  the  bettor  class  of  towns,  Leicester,  has  a  good  libnuy.  TIic 
academy  has  had  an  influence  in  fostering  a  lovo  of  literature,  and  a  libnuy 
has,  i:i  a  measure,  supplied  tho  demand  for  good  liooks.  A  proprietors'  library 
has  existed  iu  tho  town  since  1793.  Tliis  was  offered  to  the  town,  and  on  tho 
4th  of  March,  1861,  it  was  accepted.  It  then  contained  about  1,000  volumea. 
.^ince  then,  the  town  has  made  annual  apprcprhitions  of  a  moderate  sum,  and 
individuals  have  made  many  generous  gifts.  There  are  now  alx>ut  4,500 
volumes  in  the  collection,  which  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  freelv  used. 

The  Leicester  Bank  was  chartered  in  182G,  and  has  been  a  prosperous  insti- 
tution. It  began  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  n*hich  was  afterwards  raised  to 
$200,000.  The  presidents  have  l)een :  John  Clapp,  N.  P.  Denny,  Joseph  A. 
Denny,  Cheney  Hatch.  The  cashiers  have  been :  John  A.  Smith,  H.  6.  Hen- 
shaw.  The  present  officers  are :  Charles  A.  Denny,  president ;  and  D.  E. 
Merriam,  cashier.  The  latter  has  held  the  iK)sition  for  many  years.  There  is, 
in  connection  with  it,  a  saviugs  bank.     Both  have  been  well  managed. 

Tho  women  of  a  New  England  town  are  not  only  its  ornaments,  but  they 
have  always  contributed  much  to  its  strength  and  character.  It  would  seem 
that  Leicester  has  Ix^cn  highly  favored  in  this  regard.  This  appears  from  the 
pages  of  its  history,  but  especially  iu  tho  iutcresting  sketches  of  tho  town 
which  were  printed  in  tho  "  Worcester  Spy  "  a  few  years  since.  These  were 
from  the  pen  of  Joseph  A.  Denny,  Esq.,  and  are,  in  part,  the  results  of  i>cr- 
sonal  knowledge.  Nothing  could  furnish  a  more  fitting  close  to  this  epitome 
than  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  these  "mothers  in  Israel."  The  mother  of 
Col.  Washburn  has  been  mentioned,  and  others  of  the  ** olden  time"  have  been 
alluded  to  in  preceding  pages.  The  venerable  widow  of  tho  late  Dr.  Xelsou  is 
held  in  deserved  esteem ;  but,  going  hack  to  former  times,  wo  meet  with  the 
name  of  Mary,  wife  of  Nathan  Sargent,  who  was  tho  ancestress  of  many  that 
have  honored  her  memory.  She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intelligence 
and  great  influence.  A  granddaughter  of  hers  was  the  sister  of  the  Hon. 
Nathan  Sargent  of  Washington.  She  was  described  in  these  lines,  written  a 
lew  years  since  :  — 

"Grandmother  sits  by  the  evening  fire, 
Ami  kuitd  i:i  her  casv-cbair: 
Altbougb  Bbe  in  more  tbau  fourscore  years, 
Sbe  Btill  U  brisk  and  fuLr/' 
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Id  1872,  the  following  words  were  written  of  Mrs.  Clarissa  Sargent  Gale. 
She  is  ^perhaps  tlie  oldest,  or  ut  least  the  smartest,  of  any  at  her  age  in  the 
county.  She  was  born  of  Puritan  and  Revolutionary  ancestry,  Juno  11,  178d, 
yet  she  still  writes  an  excellent  hand,  cuts  and  makes  her  own  clothes  very 
nicely.  She  is  a  genial  companion,  intelligent  friend  and  true  woman,  whom 
all  love  and  esteem.  In  early  days,  she  stored  her  mind  with  useful  knowledge, 
that  crowns  her  with  a  halo  in  her  old  age,  and,  in  her  lingering  grace  of  other 
days,  she  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  past."  Capt.  Daniel  Denny,  who  came 
frona  England  in  1715,  married  Rebekah  Jones,  a  ^'woman  of  uncommon  intel- 
lect and  great  energy."  Her  son  Samuel  married  'Elizabeth  Henshaw,  who 
"was  a  woman  of  superior  accomplishments,  of  ardent  piety,  and  great  moral 
worth.**  Not  only  was  she  an  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  but  she  was  a  true 
**hclp  meef*  for  a  great  occasion,  taking  charge  of  her  hushand*s  largo  farm, 
and  a  family  of  ten  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  an  infant,  while  he 
was  camping  out  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  North  —  in  the  Revolution  —  in 
defence  of  his  country.  These  are  but  examples  out  of  a  large  number  who 
haVe  made  the  homes  of  Leicester  shrines  of  affection  and  sanctuaries  of  pious 
devotion. 
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AcadetnieSy  116. 
Adams,  Charlee  F.,  130. 

^      Joeeph,  37. 
AdvcntistRy  158. 
Agricultural  Society,  The  Worcestefi  officers 

of,  143. 
Allen,  Charles,  38,  83. 
Anabaptists,  37. 
Americau  Autiquariau   Society,  officers  and 

corporators  of,  134. 
Audcrston,  Mr.,  171. 
Apliii,  John,  53. 
Argillaceous  Slate,  6,  T. 
Ariaus,  151. 

Anucd  3Ieu  in  Worcester,  101 
AKbburiibam,  ^. 
Assimilation  of  faces,  185. 
Associations  of  Churches,  14d. 
Athcrtou,  Dr.  Israel,  109. 
Athol,  25. 
Auboro,  25. 

B. 

Bailey,  Silas,  122, 
Baker,  Moses,  66. 

•*      Samuel,  32. 
Buldxein,  Loammi,  82. 
Ban;!s,  Edward,  58. 
baptist  Conferences,  147. 
Baptists,  104. 
Baptist  Woman,  36. 
Barre,  Town  of,  3, 25. 
Barstow,  John,  85. 
Barton,  Edmund  M.,  136. 
Bass,  Edward,  119. 
Ikitcliollcr,  Tyler,  18L 
Bayquaige,  3. 

Belcher,  Gov.  Jonathso,  18^  35. 
B4Tlin,  Town  of,  25. 
Bible,  The,  107 ;  Society,  149^6a 
Bigclow,  Erastos  B.,  180, 100. 
Blacketonc,  26 ;  Canal,  81-ft ;  BiTeri  1-2 }  Jal- 

ley,  4. 
Blatichard,  Mra.  Margaret, 
Blanchard,  Thomaa,  196. 


Bliss,  George,  83. 
Bolton,  23. 

Bottomly,  Thomas,  179. 
Boylston,  26. 
Boynton,  John,  126-7. 
Brace,  Charles  L.,  121. 
Bridges,  79, 60 ;  arched,  iron  and  atone,  83. 
Broadcloths,  79. 
Bromfield,  Henry,  132. 
**         School,  132. 
Brooktield,  destroyed,  12, 13 ;  Mnrder8,in  17,22. 
Brooks,  William,  57 ;  executed,  59-60. 
Brown,  John,  81-2. 

William  O.,  79. 
Buchanan,  Jauics,  57 ;  executed,  59-60. 
Bullock,  Alexander  H.,  132. 
Bunyan,  John,  1G5. 
Burroughs,  Stephen,  09-70. 
Business,  statistics  of,  174^  183.  % 

Business  Towns,  184. 

C. 

Caldwell,  John,  66. 

<'        8eth,66. 

''        WiUiam,  44. 
Canal,  The  Blackstone,  81-3. 
Capron,  John,  179. 
Cari>et  Busineift,  180. 
Carriages,  88. 
Carriugton,  Edward,  82. 
Carter,  Dr.  Calvin,  72. 

«      James  Q.,  119. 
Cases  in  Court,  5L 
Catholic  Churches,  148-9, 162. 

"      Population,  158. 
Census  of  towns,  26-7. 
Chubunakongkamon,  10. 
Chamberlain,  D.  C,  121. 
Changes  in  Doctrine,  159-17L 

•<  Polity,  159-169. 

**  Population,  184. 

Chandler,  Gardner,  97. 

John,  29, 30,  42, 47. 

«         John,  Jr.,  29, 31, 33-4,  4»-3, 63. 

**        John,  3d,  43. 
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Chaoning,  WilUam  £^  119. 
Chmpio,  Chester  W.,  84. 
"      Henry,  Ud,  13L 
Cluirltoii,  24. 
Cheap  Philosophera,  109L 
Chicopee  Biver,  1,  X 
Children,  all  educated,  106. 
Choral  Union,  143. 
Christian  Disciples,  15a 

**        Indians,  9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 40. 
**        Religion,  its  effects,  I69. 
Churches,  number  of,  149, 1G9. 
Church  Members  io  the  County,  157;  how 

many,  152-3. 
Circuit  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  38. 
Clergy,  Congregational,  117. 
Clerks  of  Courts,  42. 
Clinton,  26. 
Coal,  6. 

Coalition  Party,  93. 
Colbum,  Dana  P.,  121. 
Conferences  and  Denominations,  145w 
Congregational  Churches  in  the  County,  156. 

^  Conferences,  146. 

Congregationalists,  151.. 
Constable,  Indian,  11. 
College  of  tho  Holy  Cross,  12& 
Coolcy,  Ephraim,  59. 
Corporeal  punishment,  109. 
Cotton  business,  1^. 
County  Buildings,  43. 

Commissioners,  37-8. 
Officers,  42. 
"       Boads,  73. 
Counties,  large  or  smaU,  90. 
Court,  Central  District,  41 ;  judges  and  clerks 

of,  41-2. 
Court  Houses,  34,  43-5. 

of  Common  Pleas,  29,  .'M,  37, 100-1. 

of  otbcr  Districts,  41. 

of  Probate  and  lusulveocy,  29,  40. 

of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  29,  32,  37,  46, 

100-1. 
Superior,  39. 
Supreme  Judicial,  39,  40. 
Crafts,  Elicnczer,  l^. 
Criers  of  the  Courts,  43. 
Crimes,  172,  174. 
Crocker,  Alvab,  66. 
Crosby,  Rev.  Josiab  D.,  136. 
Cnrtiss,  Caleb,  43. 
Cusbiug  Academy,  130. 
Edward,  37. 
John,  40. 

Judge  William,  58,  68. 
Thomas  P.,  130. 
Cutler,  Dr.  Calvin,  121. 
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I>uia,  Town  oi;  9&    . 

**     IsaacylSi. 

**     Jacob,  lia 
Davto,  John.  82-3,  SML 

"      Jonathan,  S7. 

"*       Stephen,  44. 
Daranport,  Addingtoo,  40. 

David,  44. 
Debt,  State,  99;  Continental,  991 
Democrats,  93. 
Doer-kUling,  36. 
Devens,  Gcu.  Charles,  40l 
Do  Witt,  Alexander,  86. 
Dorr,  Joseph.  32-3. 
Dow,  Joseph,  G6. 
Dmty,  Luke,  4(1 
Dnnsmoor,  John,  48. 
Dwight,  Joseph,  29, 3L 
**      Fkcaident,  90. 


Editors  and  Publishers,  lt&-192. 

Education  and  schools,  IU5.;  impio^emeni  io, 

106. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  165w 
Eliot,  Rev.  John,  10-12, 14, 16. 
Emerson,  George  B.,  119. 
Enfield,  2L 

Episcopal  Churches,  146, 163. 
Everett,  Edward,  16. 
Expunging  a  Kecord,  97. 
Execution  of  Brooks,  BuchanaB,  fioaa  •'H 

Mrs.  Spooner,  64. 

F. 

Farming,  174--5;  improved,  178. 

Fisheries,  176. 

FisluDg  Towns,  176. 

Female  Teachers,  116. 

Fiske,  Oliver,  37. 

Fitcbbnrg,  25. 

Fitcb,  Major,  17. 

Flagg,  Benjamin,  31. 

Foreign -I  >oru,  I?!. 

Foster,  Dwight,  32,  40. 

Jedediab,  32,  40,  58. 

John,  165. 

Miss  Florence,  130. 
Freedom  of  the  Will.  171. 
Free  Instiiuto  of  Industrial  Science, 
Free-Soil  Party.  93. 
French  and  Indians,  16^  18. 
French  Huguenots,  17. 
Friends,  158. 
Fulling-Mills,  177. 
Fuller,  Andrew,  165. 
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G. 

Gnols  or  Jails  45-6. 
Gardner,  Jenimc,  44. 

"  town  «f,  25,  87. 

Ganntlct,  ruDuiDg  t)m  98., 
Geogr.ipliy,  107. 
Geological  Notes,  5, 
George  Hill,  9. 
George  III.,  49. 
Gill,  Moses,  32,  G6,  91, 118. 
Goddard,  BeDJoniin,  182. 

*'        Michael,  32. 
Godding,  Dr.  William  W.,  121. 
Gookin,  Daniel,  7,  8, 10, 12, 14,  la 

•*        Daniol,  Jr.,  40. 
Gos8,  Rev.  Thomas,  1G7. 
Goulding,  Jacob,  48. 
Governors,  royal,  97. 
Grafton,  21-3. 
Grammar,  107. 
Grants,  6, 17. 
Greeuleaf,  Gen.,  65,  102.  • 
Green,  Prof.  8.  8.,  121. 

"     Rev.  Harris  R.,  124. 

H. 

Hale,  Nathan,  85. 
Hull,  Rol>ert,  165. 
Hammond,  Rev.  Charles,  117. 

"  Timothy  W.,  80. 

Hanlwick,  23. 

Harrington,  Rev.  Timothy,  169. 
Hart  well,  Edwanl,  31,  53. 
Harvard,  Town  of,  23. 
Harvard  College,  117. 
Hassanamisco,  10,  14, 21. 
HahtiiigJ*,  Scott,  ;J7. 
Haven,  Samuel  F.,  136. 
Hazeltine,  John,  35. 
Heard,  Nathan,  63. 
Hemenwny,  Rev.  Moses,  119. 
Henchman,  Capt.,  14, 15. 
Heywoml,  Benjamin,  32,  36. 

**         Daniel,  45. 
Higher  Schools,  116. 
Highland  Military  Academy,  125;  teachers  in, 

128. 
Hoar,  George  F,  151. 
Hoi  brook,  Sylvanns,  82. 
Holden,  2J. 

Hopkins  vs.  Ward,  51,  52,  54. 
Horowaninit,  or  John,  saebem,  10. 
Horticnllural  Society,  The  Worcester,  144; 

officers  of,  143. 
Houghton,  Ralph,  74. 
Howe,  Ellas,  200. 
Hubbard,  Joho,  40. 


Hnhbawl,  Prof.  E.  A.,  117. 
Hnbbardstou,  25. 
Hutchinson,  Capt.  Edwanl,  13. 
Gov.  Thomas,  18. 
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Illiteracy,  114. 
Indian  Churches,  10. 
Indian  Fight,  The,  18. 
Indian  Lauds,  purchase  of,  9. 
Indians,  7. 

Indian  Wars  in  the  County,  12. 
Industries  of  the  Farm,  175. 
Intemperance,  172-3. 
Intervale,  4. 

Inventors,  Four  great,  197. 
Iron,  6 ;  iron  spring,  9. 
Irving,  Edwanl,  40. 

J. 

Jailers,  List  of,  4(^. 
Jefts,  Mi»s  Mary  P.,  131. 
Jeuuison,  Nathaniel,  06,  68. 

William,  *A  30-1,  34,  43,  45,  77. 
Jethro  of  Natick,  10,11. 
Jillwn,  Clark,  137. 
Jones,  Henry  R.,  rt>. 

"      Mis  J  Rebecco,  i:K). 
Joslin,  Peter,  17. 
Juries,  patriotic,  06. 
Justice,  administration  of,  5n^. 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  28, 29. 

K. 

Kimball,  Ijenjnmin,  37. 
King,  Dr.,  57, 59. 

**      Thomas,  9, 73. 
Kiunicutf,  Thomas,  ^ 
Know-Nnthing  Party,  93. 
Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  82.  ^ 

Kriisi,  Henuao,  121. 

L. 

Lamb,  Col.  Joshua,  22-3. 
LambstowD,  23. 

Lancaster,  1.  3,  6, 10, 13 ;  Raids  on,  17, 18, 21, 
27,  75 ;  destruction  of,  14-17. 
*'        Academy,  113. 
Leather  Dnsiuess,  181. 
Lee,  Henry,  29,  .33. 
Leicester,  22. 

**        Academy,  116. 
Leominster,  3, 24. 
Leslie,  Rev.  George,  62. 
Limestone  Quarry,  7. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  37. 

•'      Daniel  W.,  84. 
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Liocoln,  Edward  W.,  143w 

'*       Geo.,  102. 

«•      John  W.,  37,  78, ». 

<"      LcTi,  GO,  66-7,  09,  S,  S>. 

«      Levi,  Gov.,  40. 
LoDg  Lake,  &. 
Lord  Loudoun,  ."SSL 
Loire,  Dr.  Abraham,  132. 
Lunenburg,  23. 

Lyceum  and  Notuiml  History  Aisoeiation,  137, 
140 ;  officers  of,  140. 

M. 

Macarty,  Rev.  Thaddeus,  G2-3. 
Manchoag,  in  Oxford,  10. 
Planners,  IDS. 

Marriage  Kelation,  The,  172. 
llason,  Lowell,  121. 
llatoomns,  Constable,  10. 
Mather,  Cotton,  134. 

"       Increase,  134. 
Matthew,  or  Sagamore  Sam,  14. 
Mechanics,  175. 
Mellen,  Edward,  38. 
Mellon,  Kcv.  John,  1G7. 
Mendon,  21, 76. 
MezTick,  Pliny,  37. 

"  •*      Jr..  33,  40,  72,  eS. 

Metcalf,  C.  B,,  125. 
Methodist  Districts,  147. 
Methodists,  1&4. 
Mica-slate,  6, 7. 

Blidwives,  and  l^Irs.  Spooncr,  62. 
Miles,  Solomon  P.,  119. 
Military  History  of  the  County,  192-6. 
3Iilitia,  19lM. 
Milfonl,  25 ;  Academy,  120. 
Millbory,  20 ;  Academy,  120. 
Miner's  River,  1, 3. 
Milton,  Johu,  109, 1G5. 
Ministers  and  Education,  117. 
Moen,  Philip  L.,  183. 
Mobegans,  8, 

Mor»e,  Kcv.  Jedediah,  107. 
Murray,  Lindley,  107. 
Musical  Association,  140-2. 

N. 

Xairagausetts,  8. 

yasbaway<».  or  Xasbawogs,  The,  9,  11. 

Nashua  River,  1 ;  Valley  of,  2,  4,  5,  9. 

Natives,  NuDiber  of,  8.    ' 

New  Braintrce,  'Jl. 

New  Englaad  Xorrnal  Institute.  121. 

Newspapers,  1^3-11)2. 

Nichols  Acadcuiv,  122. 

Nipnet  Country,  8,  10, 13. 


Nipnets  or  Kipmoct,  7, 8^  10, 13, 15^  16L 
Nonnal  School  at  WoreMtBr,  193. 
Kortliborcmgli,  S3. 

Korthbridse,  S&. 
North  Bcookfidd,  26. 

Kye^  Booan,  78. 

O. 

Oakhmn,  Town  o(  9S». 
Oliver,  Ptotcr,  97. 
Orewl  Institute,  tUL 
Otto  Sotor,  Case  of,  70, 71-9: 
Ozfixd,  Said  upon,  17, 22. 


Pftekaotaoftg,  in  Worcester,  10, 14. 
Peine,  Elisha,  Sd 

«<     Robert  Treat,  49,  GO,  00. 

«     Timothy,  97. 
Palser,  Joseph,  119. 
Paper  Stoek,  107. 
Parsing.  107. 

Parsons,  Rev.  DaTid,  34-5. 
Paxton,  Town  of,  24-5. 
Pearson,  Eliphalet,  132. 
Pegan  Tribe,  16. 
Penniman,  Henry  H.,  86. 
Peqnods,  Id. 
Petersham,  3, 24. 
Philip,  King^  9, 12, 14-16. 
PhUlips,  iTers,  86-7. 
Phillipston,  26. 
Pierce,  Edwin,  131. 
Piombow,  10. 
Pitt,  the  Elder,  176. 
Pollev.  El)enezer,  35. 
Potash  Works,  170. 
Pratt,  Benjamin,  53. 
Prentice,  Be  v.  John,  29. 

"        Thomas,  3C. 
Prescott,  John,  9,  73. 

"        Jonathan,  175. 
Press,  The,  of  Worcester  Connty,  185-192. 
Princeton,  24. 
Prince,  Rev.  Dr.,  91. 
Prison  for  Women,  51.  • 

Prisoners  for  Debt,  47. 
Probate,  Judges  of,  40,  41. 

"        Registers  of,  41. 
Psalter,  The,  of  Psalms,  107. 
Purgatory,  3. 
Pntnam,  James,  97. 

Q. 

Qiiaboaio:,  10. 
Quartz  Rock,  6. 
Qiiasi-Slavery,  3a  . 
Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.,  183. 
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QninsignmoDd  Lake,  4,  Gp 
Qoork  Walker,  Ce,  6a 


Bailroad,  BostoD  and  Albany,  84. 

**        Doston  and  Worcester,  84. 

"        Doston,  Barre  and  Ganlner,  86. 

"        Fitcbburg,  So, 

«  "         and  Worcester,  86. 

««        Norwich  and  Worcester,  85. 

"        ProTidence  and  Worcester,  85. 

"        Western,  84. 

<<        Worcester  and  Nashua,  86. 
Railroads,  Short  Lines,  68-9. 
Railways  in  the  County,  83. 
Rebellion,  The,  96. 
Registers  of  Deeds,  43. 
Religions  History  of  the  County,  15L 
Religion,  State  of,  154-5. 
Republican  Party,  93-4. 
Result  of  PhiUp's  War,  17. 
Revolution,  The,  96.  ' 
Rice,  George  T.,  86. 
«     Jonas,  31, 40. 
Roads,  County,  Ac,  73-0» 
Robinson,  Jeremiah,  97. 
Rockwell,  Juliui,  83. 
Rolfe,  Ezra,  57,  59-60. 
Roper,  John,  74. 
Ross,  Ezra,  57, 59-60. 
"     Jabcx,  60-61. 
*'    Joanna,  60. 
Rowlandson,  Joseph,  523. 
"  Mrs.,  16. 

"  Rot.  Joseph,  1& 

Royalston,  25. 

Rn'ggles,  Timothy,  31-fi,  53-6. 
Russell,  Miss  Anna  V.,  121. 

"       Prof.  E.  H.,  130. 

<«       Prof:  William,  121. 

"       RcT.  Frank,  121. 
Rutland,  18, 22. 

8. 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  37,  86, 135. 
Sargent,  Dickery,  killed,  la 

<•       lln.,  kiUed,  18. 

'<       Nathaniel  P.,  58, 66, 6& 
Satinets,  179. 

Scenery,  diiferent,  2 ;  beautiftal,  4. 
School  Books,  111. 
School-Houses,  Improred,  108, 110. 
Schools  affect  character,  11& 

•"      Cost  of,  11& 

'*       Select  for  Ohrls,  117. 
Senatorial  Diatricta,  95. 


Scnatont,  69, 90;  Names  of,  90-96. 
Seventh -Day  Advent  ists,  159.    • 
Sewall,  DaTid,  58, 66»  6a 

*'      Jonathan,  67. 
Shaw,  Lemuel,  44. 
Shays,  Daniel,  99, 102. 
Shays'  Rebellion,  99, 100-5. 
Sheriffs,  42. 

Shorter  Catechism,  107. 
Shoshamin,  or  Sholan.  9, 11, 14, 73. 
Shrewsbury,.  23. 
Sill,  Capt.  Joseph,  14, 15. 
Simmons,  Senator,  85. 
Slate  Quarry,  a 
Slater,  Samuel,  180. 
Slavery,  Hlegal,  67. 
Sleeper,  Rev.  William  T.,  151. 
Smalley,  John,  74. 
Smith,  Edward,  35. 

''     Stephen  H.,  82. 
Soapstono.  7, 22. 
Society  of  Antiquity,  136-7. 
Socinlans,  15L 
Southborough,  2a 
Southbridge,  2a 
Sparks,  Jared,  119. 

Spencer,  24. 

Spore,  James,  10. 

Spinning  and  Weaving,  2a 

Spooner,  Dathshcba,  54,  56,  59, 60, 62. 
Joshua,  kiUcd,  56-9. 
Case,  The,  51. 

Spragne,  A.  B.  B.,  47. 
'*       John,  32, 6a 

SpuiT  John,  37. 

Spy,  The,  18a 

State  of  Morals,  171-4. 

Steams,  Mr.,  6a 

Steel,  Thomas,  31-2, 5a 

Sterling,  18,2a 

Stevens,  Dea.*  J.,  sons  killed,  la 

Still  River,  a 

Stone,  A.  P.,  120. 

Stooghton,  Lient.-Ck>v.,  17. 

Strong,  Caleb,  6a 
"      Solomon,  38. 

Stnrbridge,  21,  Sa 

SufBeld,  21. 

Sullivan,  James,  59, 6a 

Sumner,  Increase,  6a 

Surface  of  Country,  1. 

Sutton,  Scenery  of,  3, 22. 

Swans'  Swamp,  The,  a 

Swanaey  Attacked,  12. 

Sweetaar,  Rev.  Dr.  Setli,  127. 

Symmea,  Caleb  T.,  70-1. 

Mrs.  N.  It.  70-1, 121. 
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T. 

TacknppowiUao,  10. 
Tftft,  Daniel,  29,  33,  70. 

"    Henry  C,  70. 

"    Veloroiu,  79. 
Teaclien,  lOR,  111. 
TempletOD,  24. 
Tcnney,  Sanborn,  1'21. 
Tcrriflc  Thnmlerstorm,  65» 
Thayer,  Eli,  124,  12G. 

"       Rev.  Nathaniel,  158. 
Thomas,  D.  F.,  40,  72. 

Isaiah,  44,  4G,  134, 185. 
Thompson,  Prof:  C.  O.,  1*27 
Thnrber,  Charles,  44. 
Thurston,  John  G.,  72. 
Topography  of  Worcester  Coonty,  1. 
Torrey,  £1>enezer,  131. 
Tory  Spirit,  97-^. 
Towne,  Salem,  44. 
Towns,  Origin  of,  21;  Valuation  of,  31;  Pre- 

sent  men  ts  of,  35. 
Traitors.  4d. 

Trask,  Joseph,  or  Piiogastiou.  22. 
Treasurers,  County,  4- J. 
Trowbridge,  E»lmnutl.  C3. 
Trumbuir^  Schooluiajjicr,  109. 
Tofts,  Aaron,  37. 
Turner,  Charles  S.,  86. 
Twichell,  Giuery,  67. 

U. 

Unitarian  Conferences,  148. 

Unitarians,  lol,  l.")9.  101. 

Univcrsali.^t  Clmrchrs,  148. 

Universalists,  153. 

Upham,  Pliinehas,  13. 

UptoD,  23, 

Uxbridge,  22. 

V. 

Vehicles,  fc7. 

Veto  Power  of  the  Clergy,  166. 

Vosc,  James  E.,  131. 

W. 

Wachnsett,  Heic^lit  <»f,  1.  2,  8. 
TVaentng.  in  I'xluiti'^e.  10. 
Wall,  Caleb  A..  :\X  4.3,  1-9. 
Walton,  George  A.,  117. 
Waniiunioags,  8. 
Wampus,  John,  sachem,  22. 
Ward,  now  Auburn.  25. 

"      Artcm;i3,  3I-L»,  lul. 

"      Henry.  53. 

"      X.ihnm.  20.  31,33.  ■ 

**      Samuel,  51-2,  54 

"      William,  29-31. 


WtVB  River,  1, 3. 

Warren,  S4. 

Warren,  Dr.  Jbaepb,  119. 

Waihaeain,9L 

Waahlmni,  Enory,  36-0, 73, 65, 117, 

*"         Ichabod,  1^  179,  182. 
Watatic,  Height  of,  1. 
Waters,  Andms,  1^2. 
.     ««     .  Am,  Idi. 
«       CoL  Asa,  1«. 
**       Lawrence,  175. 
"       Kichanl,  ISi. 
Water  System  of  tho  County,  L 
Watson,  Charles  I'^l. 
Wattasacopauum,  a  Cnler,  10,  14. 
WayUind,  Rer.  Dr.,  85^  131. 
Webster,  86. 
Weshaldm,  8-10, 14. 
Westborongh,  22. 
West  BoyUton,  23. 
West  Drookfiehl,  13,  S6. 
Westminster,  21,24;  Academy,  IID. 
Wheeler.  Capr.  Thrmaa,  13. 

George,  74. 
Whippiug.PjLJst,  33-4. 
Whitcomb,  David,  127. 

"  The  Widoir,  17. 

White,  Capt.  John,  24. 

"    Moses,  37. 
Whiting,  John,  37. 

'*        Rev.  John,  killed,  17. 
"        Timothy,  37. 
Whitney,  Eli,  160,  107. 
"         Ohio,  131. 
"         Rev.  Peter.  IG,  18. 
Wild  Animuis. :». 
Wilder,  David.  07. 
"       Dr.  C.  W.,  8X 
"       Joseph,  2S-;51.  119. 
*'       Josepb.  Jr..  31-2. 
*•       Samiison,  V.  S.,  40,  50. 
Wilkinson,  Ezra.  72. 
WiUard,  Abel.  liO. 
"        Beujamiu,  29. 
Ilcury,  22. 
Joseph,  110. 
Josiab,  20.  a^. 
Rev.  Joscpb,  slain,  18. 
Samuel,  31. 
Simoa,  The  Major.  13. 
Williams,  Roger,  131. 
Wil-son.  Samuel.  170. 
Wiiicbeiidoii.  2.'*.  87  ;  Academy,  120. 
Wiucliester.  Geor;;e  C,  131. 
Wintbrop,  IIou.  John,  1.- 
Woods,  A«apb,  70. 

Matthew  F.,  70. 
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Wooclfttoek,  21 ;  road  to,  77. 

Woolen  BnsiDC89, 179. 

Worcester,  3,  le,  22;  Academy,  123;  Shire 

Town,  27. 
Worcester  Conoty,  incorporated,  18;  growth 

o(  19 ;  original  towns,  19. 


Worcester  County,  Political  Unity  of,  ^ 

"  ''       TcrsuB  BebeUion,  194^ 

Wright,  Samnel,  29,  33. 


Tale  College,  117. 
Yonng,  Henry,  13. 


Y. 


TOWN  OF  ASHBURNHAM. 


Banks,  207. 

Barrett,  Col.  G.  H.,  211-12. 

"       Col.,  Sr.,  212. 
Bobbins,  207. 
Bouniluries,  201. 
Bontclle,  BeT.  lliomas,  209. 
Brooks  and  Springs,  202. 
Bollock,  Hon.  A.  U.,  210. 
Burying-Gronnd,  204. 
Bnsincss,  206. 

Chair  Patterns,  207. 
Chairs,  207-8. 
Chaise,  First,  206. 
Chnrch  organized,  208. 
Climate,  202.  * 

Clothiers,  207. 
Coolidgo,  Elisha,  20& 
Comer  Tree,  201. 
Cotton  Factory,  207. 
Crosby,  Rev.  Josiah  D.,  20R,  209-12. 
Cashing  Academy,  210;  endowed,  211. 
Cashing,  Her.  Dr.  John,  206,  209. 
•<       Thomas  P.,  210. 

DaTis,  Rev.  Elnathan,  209. 
Division  of  Lots,  204. 
Dorchester  Canada,  203. 
Dow,  Lorenzo,  210. 

Families,  208. 
Farming,  206. 
Farm  Property,  208. 
Fellows,  Dea.  Samnel,  205, 809. 
Fisher,  Rev.  George  £.,  209. 
Fiske,  Rev.  F.  A.,  209. 
Fitts,  Samuel,  212. 
Fortified  Houses,  204. 
Foster,  Jeremiah,  205. 

Jerome,  2UL 

Moses,  20& 
Frobislier,  Moses,  907. 
Fulling.Mills,  207. 

German  Settlers,  203-4, 200. 
Goodyear,  Rev.  George,  209. 
Qiaati  Sale  of;  20a 


•I 


u 


Harding,  Rev.  Elisha,  208. 

Healthy  Town,  203. 

Hills,  201. 

History,  Manuscript,  212. 

House  of  Entertainment,  204. 

Ichabod,  209. 
Incori>oration,  204. 
Indians,  204. 
Industry,  Statistics  of,  208. 

Jennison,  Rev.  Edwin,  209L 
Junction  Railroad,  207. 

Kibling,  Mrs.,  2(». 

Latitude,  201. 

Light  Infantry,  211. 

Little,  Rev.  E.  G.,  209. 

Log-House,  20^ 

Lowe,  Dr.  Abraham,  205, 209-12. 

Mahan,  Pres.,  209. 

Matches,  207. 

Meeting-Honse,  204, 2U8 ;  new,  809L 

Men  of  Ability,  21L 

Methodist  Church,  210. 

MUitary  Spirit,  21L 

Mills,  204, 206. 

Morocco,  208. 

Kaukeag  Ponds,  202. 
NorcToss,  Hon.  Amasa,  219. 
North  Ashbomham,  209. 


Parker,  Rev.  Leonard  S., 
Perfectionimn,  209. 
Perkins,  Rev.  George,  909. 
Potash  Works,  207. 


RailitMidA,  206. 

Band,  Bev.  Asa,  21SL 

Religion,  208. 

Bice,  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph,  S19L 

Biver  Sources,  202. 

Boada,905-e. 
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Salary  of  Minister,  906-«. 
8clioo1a,9ia 
Settlemtnt,  SOX 
81eiglia,9<^ 
Smitli,  Joahna,  208L 
8oath  AahburnbaiDy  807. 
Spools,  807. 
6tago<:oacli,  2(6. 
Sterens,  Georjre  F^  21L 

**       Bev.  3loodT  A.,  809. 
SarfiKe,  Tarietj  of,  90L 

Umber,  807. 

Toney,  Ebenexer,  811. 

Townscnd,  Beaben,  812. 


Union  Cbnzch,  809. 


Yehides,  FInly  906. 


Wayland,  Kev.  t>r.  TnmOM,  SIO. 
Wear,  lira.  Jali»  Houston,  21SL 
WUteocae,  WUliam,  80S. 
Whitney,  Hon.  Ohio,  811-19. 

**        llUton,  818. 
Wight,  Ber.  Daniel.  809. 
Wilder,  CoL  Caleb,  807. 
Wineheater,  Charles,  807. 

•*  George  C,  207. 

**  Ber.  Jonathoo, 

Wood-wne^  907. 


TOWN  OF  ATHOL. 


u 


Against  the  Bebellion,  826-& 
Agricultoral  and  Mechanical  Society,  830. 
Athul,  pake  of,  216. 

**    in  the  Revolution,  217. 

»    Bnnreyed,  2ia. 

Babcock,  Ja80Q,.captnred,  215. 
Bailey,  Rct.  Ira,  221. 
Banks,  23L 
Baptist  Church,  221. 

Meeting-Houses,  828. 

Mluisters,  222. 
Beckwitb,  Rev.  B.  B.,  821. 
BIgL'low,  William,  217. 
Blake,  Rev.  Henry  A-,  221, 
Boots  aud  Shoes.  2:^2-3. 
Bosworth,  Rev.  L.  A.,  222. 
Boundaries,  216-17. 
Bratts  Bands,  21)0. 
Brown,  Rev.  Mr.,  213. 
Burton,  Rtv.  W.  S.,  2-21. 
Burying-Placf.  2 IS. 
Business  lutcrcsts  and  Firms,  231-34. 
Men,  2:K). 


i< 


Catholic  Church,  222. 
Cemeteries,  230. 
Chipman,  Rev.  R.  M.,  221. 
Church  organized,  2H>. 

"       Names  of  Members,  219. 
Clapp,  Rev.  William,  222, 
Clarke,  Rev.  Jonas,  220-1. 

"       S.  F.,  218. 
Committee  of  Correspoudeucc  and  luspcctioD, 

217-13. 
Companies,  Two  of  MUitia,  217. 
Contention,  219. 
Corporate  Act,  216. 


Cotton  Factory,  838. 
Coyne,  Uer.  Joseph,  Jr., 
Cntlcr,  BeT.  Temple,  1^1. 

Diriaion  of  Chnreh,  880. 


Emmet  Literary  Society,  230. 
EsUbrook  Family,  836. 

**        Hon.  a,  833. 

"        Rev.  Jooeph^  819-SO,  225, 
Evangelical  Chnrcbi,  821. 

**  Society,  821. 

Fire  Department,  88L 
Fish  and  Game,  213. 
Fish,  Mrs.  Sally,  236. 
Flora  of  Athol,  229. 
Forts,  215. 
Freemasons,  230. 
Fringed  Gentian,  229. 

Gas,  2a'>. 

Geological  Structure,  829. 

Gibbs,  Rev.  E.  P.,  221. 

Graduates,  239. 

Grammar  School,  223. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  230. 

High  Schools,  224. 
Hill,  Wells  L.,  237. 
Horr,  George  W.,  213 
Hotels,  239. 

House-Lots  Drawn,  213. 
Hoyt,  Dr.  George,  237. 
"     Gen.  George,  237. 
Humfries,  Rev.'  James,  219. 
Humphrey,  Rev.  George  F.,  2^3. 
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iDcorporation,  216. 
Indians,  214, 216. 

Jenningn,  Lyman,  235. 
Jacobs,  Elder  Wbitmao,  22L 

Kelton,  CalTin,  23a 

Library  Association,  230. 
Log-Hut^  214. 

Machinery,  234. 

Meetiug-Honse,  218-221. 

Metbodist  Cbnrcbes,  222 ;  names  of  Ministers, 

222. 
Miller's  or  Pequoiag  River,  228. 
Minerals,  229. 

Minister's  Mnsket,  Tbe,  215. 
Minutc-Mcn,  218. 
Moore,  Rev.  Josiab,  221. 
Morton,  A.,  first  \rbite  child,  214. 
Mumiy,  Jobn,  216. 
Music  Hall,  234. 

National  Politics,  225. 
Newspapers,  237. 
Nightingale,  Rev.  Crawford^  221. 
Norton,  Rev.  Jobn  F.,  221. 

0*Daniels,  Rev.  D.  C,  221. 
Officers,  Names  of;  216. 

Parsons,  Rev.  James  Cy  222. 

Peace-Maker,  220. 

Peat-Bed,  229. 

Peqaoiag,  213. 

Physicians,  238-0.  ,    ' 


Population,  236. 
Post-Offlces,  235. 
Priest,  Rev.  8.  R.,  221. 
Proprietors*  Names,  213. 

Railroads,  234. 
Rejireseutatives,  226. 
Round  Top,  228. 

Scenery,  228. 

Schools,  223-4. 

School  Conmiittee,  234. 

Second  Advent  Society,  222. 

Second  Unitarian  Church,  222. 

Senators,  226. 

Settlement  hindered  by  War,  215. 

Settlers,  First,  Names  of,  214. 

Shaw,  Rev.  linns  H.,  22L 

Sidewalks,  235. 

Silver  Lake,  236. 

Singing,  223. 

Soldiers  in  the  Field,  2ia 

''       Names  of,  227,  and  Number,  227. 
Squadrons,  223. 

Stockwell,  Capt.  Epbraim,  2ia 
Sweetser,  Charles  H.,  237. 

Temperance  Lodges,  230. 
Twitcbell,  Hon.  Ginery,  238. 

Wallingford,  Ezekiel,  killed,  2ia 
Warner,  Rev.  James  F.,  221. 
War  of  1812-^15, 224. 
Water  Company,  235. 
Waterman,  R.  W.,  237. 
Wiswcll,  Miss  Esther,  219l 
Woolen  Factory,  223. 
Wood-work,  233. 


TOWN  OF  AUBUKN. 


Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  247. 
Auburn  changed  from  Ward,  iM, 

*'       in  the  Revolution,  243. 

**       v$.  the  Rebellion,  249. 

Bailey,  Jacob  W.,  249. 

**      Rev.  Isaac,  settled,  247. 
Baptist  Church,  247 ;  Elders  of;  247. 
Beef  for  the  Army,  245. 
Boundaries,  243. 
Brooks  nnd  Rivers,  241. 
Business  Estoblisbments,  24a 

Catholic  Missiony  247. 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  Charles,  247. 
Church  and  Common,  24a 
Congregational  Church  orgooiiedi  847. 


Constitution  of  the  State,  244. 
Correspondence  and  Inspection,  246. 
Crowell,  Capt.  John,  240. 

Davis,  Rev.  Elnathan,  247. 
Deer-Reeves,  244. 
Dwinell,  Elder  liiM,  247. 

Eddy,  Jesse,  240. 
Education,  247-a 

Farming  Lands,  Good,  241, 24a 
French,  Rev.  George,  247. 

Going,  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan,  847, 
Gonlding  Jonah,  24a 
Grants,  240. 
Green,  Dr.  Thooiai^  248L 
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HIIIs»840. 

HMdley,  Ber.  L.  J^  i47. 

Ineoffporation,  212. 
Indbui  TUlage,  240. 

Kendall,  ReT.  Chmrlea,  817. 
King  PhUip,  240. 

libfmry.  Public,  248. 
Location  and  Siuiace,  240. 

McGiegory,  Elder  Eliai,  247. 
Meeting-Hoosc,  242, 246. 
Monument,  219. 

Fackachoag  Hill,  240. 

Paine,  Elder  John,  247. 

Parish  Meeting,  First,  2IL 

PoU  Parish,  241. 

Pond,  Rev.  Dr.  Enoch,  247, 249. 

Population,  249. 

Pratt,  Rev.  Minor  G.,  247. 

Preaching,  242, 244. 


QaoCa  of  8oldi«n»  949. 


SieiMidMMit  Rar.  IX  W.,  80. 
BMidi^948L 

flagaaon  John*  24a 
Scbool  Coomittee,  Flnl^  94& 
8liaji^  Inaomctioo,  248. 
8lat«r,  Fteter,  240. 
Stetiaties,  250-1. 
8toekw«ll,  Qaorga  A.,  240. 
Stoofl^  Joaeph,  24L 
SiMpecCed  Tories  244-6. 

Town  Miaeting;  Fixat,  243: 
•*     OAoei%943. 

yniagaay  94S-A. 

Ward,  Gen.  Artemaa,  242. 
Warren,  Jonah  G.,  249. 
Watei-Siipply,  241. 
Wind  Gxiat-Mill,  240. 


TOWN  OF  BARRE. 


Aldrich,  Judge  P.  Emory,  270. 
Agriculture,  2G3. 
Artillery,  Battalion  of^  267. 
Asylum,  Private,  270. 

Baptist  Church,  260. 

Barre,  original   connection,  2S2;  Surveyed, 

273 ;  Slave  Case,  253. 
Bates,  Dr.  Ansou,  270. 
Brown,  Dr.  George,  270. 
Buckminster,  Col.,  265. 
Burying-Grounds,  260. 

CaldweU,  James,  256. 
Cheese,  209. 
Churches,  2CD. 

Dana,  Rev.  Josiah,  259. 
District,  Petitiuu  for,  254. 

Eminent  Men,  2r>9-70. 

Evangelical  Cburcb,  2G5 ;  Society,  260;  Min- 
isters of,  2ul. 

Factories,  269. 
First  Settlers,  257. 
Foster,  Joseph,  252. 
Free  Wor*<bippers,  261. 
Frink,  Rev.  Thomas,  259. 


Gazette,  271. 
God-Fearing  People,  2S7. 
Gradnatea  of  Colleges,  864. 

Harwood,  Prof.  Daniel,  858L 
High  School,  263, 27L 
Hills.  271. 

Holden,  James,  i£)6. 
Hotels,  271. 

Incorporated  as  Hutchinson,  2S5w 

Jenkins  Family,  258. 

Kimball,  Rev.  Moses,  SOL 

Lawyers  and  Doctors,  2o9. 
Leading  Families,  258-0. 
Lee,  Gen.  Samuel,  266. 

"    Henry,  256. 
Light  Infantry,  267. 

MandcU,  Moses,  263. 

Mason  ic  Lodge,  27 1 . 

Men  and  Money  to  put  down  Rebellion,  268. 

Meeting-Honse,  259-00. 

MUitary  History,  265. 

Mills,  269. 

Ministers,  MctbodBf,-26l^  Unitarian,  2G1. 

Minute-Men,  265.       '  -    * 
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Osgood,  Josbaa,  256. 

Pierce,  Frederick  €}.,  252. 
Proprietors'  Meeting,  253. 

Names  of,  £i2-3. 

PoTTder  and  Ball,  267. 
Public  Spirit,  26a 
Pnrcbase  of  tbe  Land,  252. 

Rebellion ;  Action  of  tbe  Towii|  267. 
Kice,  Henry  £.,  256. 

''    Jotbam,  256. 
Rocking-Stone,  273. 
Rowlandson,  Josepb,  288: 
Rutland  District^  255. 

Scenery,  Fine,  271. 
Scbools,  262. 
School  Districts,  262. 


Scbool-Masters,  2C3. 
Scbool,  State  Normal,  263. 
Selectmen,  SCd. 
Sbays*  Rebellion,  266. 
Sibley,  Capt.  Lymaa,  259. 
Soil.  Excellent,  271. 
Soldiers  in  tbe  Resolution,  266. 
Stevens,  Cyprian,  252. 
Storrs,  Rev.  Jobn,  261. 

Taxes  in  tbe  Revolution,  266. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Dr.,  260-6L 
Town  Hall,  271. 

Universalist  Society,  260. 

Ware  River,  271. 
Wilbur,  Dr.  Henry,  270. 
Willard,  Benjamin,  1^ ;  Henry,  258;  Bamiulf 
253. 


Assabet  River,  278. 

Baker,  Hon.  Samuel,  277. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  A.  C,  277. 
Boundaries,  972, 
Burdett,  Rev.  Michael,  277. 
Business,  274. 

Carver,  Rev.  Robert,  277. 
Christy,  Rev.  A.  B.,  277. 
Church  Affairs,  276. 

*'      Members,  274. 

''      Origin  of,  273. 
Clark,  Rev.  Eber  L.,  277. 

*'     Rev.  Selden  C,  877. 
Clergymen,  279. 

District,  278. 

Farming,  274. 

Friends  or  Quakers,  877. 

Gates'  Pond,  272-3. 
Goes,  Rev.  Mr.,  873. 
Green,  Rev.  Geoi^  W.y  877. 

HUls,272. 

Houghton,  Rev.  William  A.,  877. 

Houses  and  Landi^  87S. 


TOWN  OF  BERLIN. 

Howe,  Hon.  8.  H.,  879. 

Lamson,  Rev.  David  K.,  876L 

Meeting-House,  874. 

Origin  of  Familiea,  873. 
<'     of  the  Town,  SM. 
Orthodox,  874. 

Parish  and  Precinct,  272. 

Patriotism  in  Time  of  the  RebelUoD,  876^ 

Physicians,  5279. 

Puffer,  Rev.  Dr.  Reuben,  274, 877-61 

Railways,  875. 
Roads,  873.  • 

fik^hools,  875. 
Streams,  272. 
Surface  and  Soil,  878. 

Unitariana|874. 
Unitarian  Bocietyi  876L 

Walcut,  Rev.  Robert  F.,  874. 
Walley,  Rev.  Mr.,  873. 
Whitney,  Rev.  Peter,  878. 


TOWN  OF  BLACKSTONB. 


Absentees,  297. 
Agricultural  Inteieet,  866L 
«  Library,  869. 

Atbenanm,  289. 


Balch,  Rer.  Benjemiiiy  881. 
Ballon,  Rot.  Adin,  888. 
Banks,  293. 
Blackstone  Ineovponfted,  860L 


QIDEX. 


Blackitonii  UomiGictnriiig  C(S  S84-G. 
BUokMoue,  WilliAm,  UO. 

CaB4S94. 

CatboUc  Cbuch,  3d4. 

Cktholio  UnioD,  Young  Uta't,  ftj9. 

Chainuau  of  Ton-a  Officen,  S90-L 

Choiitc.Euf 03,3^7. 

ChronicLs  Tlio  BlackctOlM,  S91. 

Clothiers,  «^. 

CuDgre^'ntioDul  Cliarch,  SiS;  UiiU)9tenof,3i 

DiATHBiag  Accident,  S9&-7. 
Ihstrict  Court,  292. 
Dow,  LOKUiu,  Qi2. 

Eari7  LuHlltoldcn,  98L 

East  BlacUluue,  231. 

Eldeta,  Kumra  of;  £^2. 

Emmons,  Rev  Dr.,  2'?4. 

£l>iMopal  Church.  'Hi    MinUtAK  of,  283^ 

ExUbit  of  Monniiictuics,  267-8. 

Famnm,  Welcome,  £91-5. 
Foreign  Elemeut,  Sdd. 
French.  2Sd. 
FreeiriU  Baptists,  98S. 
Frleuda,  The,  283. 

Hill,  Don,  3%. 
Hotel!,  S»L 

Intemle,  296. 
Iilah,Sdd. 

Jnnctlon  of  Eiulioads,  281. 

lAiryers,  292. 

Libnuies,  SuDiIay  School,  289. 
Library  AsHOciatioo,  i&. 
Jjocolities,  281. 


UadilM  Shop,  887. 

He^og-How,  Old,  WI-*. 

Ibnof  llufc,8in. 

Hatkodiat  Chnreh,  263 ;  it*  UinMen,  S 

"         Refonned  Charcli,  883. 
lOlittiT  H>d  Pftttiotio  Spirit,  S9ft-& 
Miil-Privilcgc,  2«. 
Hill  River,  ^&i. 
HOlritlo, »!,»). 

01diIUl,2SL 

Flijalciana,  399. 
FitlA.  Esek,  293. 
Police  Courts,  202. 
PopuUtiou,  2^. 
Postmastera  291. 
Pntnmm,  Jnilg«  A.  A.,  880. 

Rmilwsya,  980,  S94. 
KopnaentotiTea,  290; 

aatiiMta,8eT. 

Soeneiy,  996. 

Schools,  2d9    Haaaea,289. 

Secret  Socicliia,  293. 

Senatont,  'HjO. 

Smith.  Rev  Prc'ervea,  98L 

Boatb  Precinct,  28L 

Study  Hall,  3t». 

Thaj-er,  Cahb,  393. 
Todil,  Panl  P.,  292. 
TonnCIetka,291. 
Treasurers,  991. 

Woterford,  281. 
Water-Ptfwer,  280. 
Wihler,  Bev.  T.  G.,  882. 


TOWN  OF   BOLTON. 


Baptist  Church,  3a3~t  ;  MinUtcrs  of,  304. 

Barrels,  W6. 

BeautT  nf  Sceuerv,  39?. 

Belcher  Gov.,->Ji. 

Boots  SDil  Shoes,  30G. 

Bricks,  30G. 

Chickerin^,  Eev.  Dr.  J.  W.,  303. 

Church  orsjaiiizetl.  300 ;  its  later  MinisterB,  303. 

Clergymeu,  30?. 

Comb'makiug,  306.  . 

Edes,  Rev.  Bicbard  S.,  303. 


I'armera'  Club,  306. 
Fire  Statistics,  307. 
Friends  or  Quakers,  303. 

Geography,  298. 
Geology,  aOO. 
Goss.  Kev.  Thomas,  300. 
Guards,  Tbo  Bolton,  3tH 

HilU,  298-9. 
IlillsiUo  Chiirch,  303. 
Hoops,  ;soo. 

Houghton,  Joseph,  306. 
Houghton  School,  306. 
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Johnson,  Asa,  306. 

Lafayette's  Visit,  307. 
Library,  Public,  30& 
Limestone,  298. 
Long  Lake,  899. 

Meeting-honse,  300. 

Metals,  299. 

Military  History,  304;  officerSydOI. 

Minerals,  299. 

Nashua  River,  308. 

Philip's  War,  309. 
Physicians,  308. 
Population,  307. 

Railways,  30a 


Rebellion,  The,  305. 
Rivers  and  Brooks,  299. 

Schools,  SOS. 

SoUlivrs  ill  tho  late  War,  305. 

Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  T.,  309L 

Still  River,  299. 

Swans'  Swamp,  The,  299. 

Teachers,  300. 

Thompson,  Dr.  J.  L.  8.,  306. 

Veto  Power  of  the  Minister,  302. 

Walley,  Rev.  John,  802. 
Wheeler's  Block-honse,  900. 
Whitcomb,  Gen.  John,  304. 
White,  Rev.  Phinehas,  302. 
Wilder,  8.  V.  S.,  303, 30a 


TOWN  OF  BOTLSTON. 


Agriculture,  312. 
Andrews,  Willard,  318. 
Area  of  tho  Town,  309. 

Boylston  Family,  311. 
Boylstou,  Ward  N.,  317. 
Boundaries,  309. 
Burying-gronud,  The  New,  318. 
Buryiug-yard,  317. 
Bush,  Jotham,  318. 

Charming  Scenery,  309. 
Church  organized,  313. 
Cotton,  Rev.  Ward,  314,  317. 

FairbnnkR,  Rev.  Eleazar,  314. 
First  town  meeting,  316. 
Flagg,  Augustus,  309. 
Flngg,  John,  31& 
Four  Ponds,  309-10. 

Hooper,  Rev.  Hezeklah,  314. 

Indians,  312. 

Kimball,  Rev.  Henry  8.,  315. 

Library,  312. 


Longevity,  311.  ^ 

Lougley,  James,  318. 

Maynard,  Turner,  318. 

Meeting-Honse,  313, 318. 

Mills,  310. 

Minerals,  310. 

Morse,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  313-14, 318. 

Old  Families,  315. 

Partridge,  John,  318. 
Prominent  Citizens,  318. 

Rebellion,  The,  315. 
Revolntion,  The,  315. 
Roads  and  Bridges,  310. 
Ross,  Rev.  A.  Hastings,  315. 
Russell,  Rev.  Samuel,  314. 

Sanford,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  814. 
Sawyer's  Mills,  310. 
Sawyer,  Thomas,  311. 
Sholan,  sachem,  31L 
Six  Nations,  31L 
Straw  Hollow,  3ia 

Villages,  310-lL 


Hills,  320. 

Iron-Ore,  32L 

Old  Meeting-Honae  Hill,  320. 

Ponds,  319^^2a 

Qoaboag  Pond  and  RiTcr,  319. 


THE  BROOKFTBLDS. 


Soil,  320. 

Swamp  Land,  320. 
Valley  of  the  Qnaboag, 
Wickaboag  Pond,  a2L 
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Ainboah,  323. 

Baptist  Church,  344-6 ;  Ministofs  o^  34& 
Boots  and  Shoes,  343. 
Brookfield,  dirided,  340-L  - 

^  Tave^^  340. 

Baildings  homed,  383. 
Bosmeasy  342-3. 

Cattle  fHghteoed,  324. 

OemetetXt  346L 

Cheney,  Bev.  Thomas,  387, 333. 

Church  gathered,  333. 

Churches,  The,  343. 

Committee,  The  goTeming,  325, 327. 

Congregational  Church,  Third,  ?43;  Ministeia 

of;  344. 
Desolation,  32S. 

Early  Ministers,  332. 
Edncation,  822, 341-8. 
Eliot,  John,  322. 

Farming,  342. 

Fiske,  Ber.  Dr.,  322,  33S. 

First  Settlement,  322. 

Forbes,  BeT.  EU,  330, 338. 

Foster,  Jedediah,  337. 

Foundry,  343. 

French  and  Indian  War,  330. 

G.  A.  B.  Poet,  347. 
Gilbert's  Fort,  326-7. 
Goose,  Philip,  331. 
Gosft's  Garrison,  326. 
Grant,  322. 

Harding,  Rer.  Etisha,  33&. 
HUls  and  VaUeys,  32L 
Horrors,  Scenes  of,  329. 
Hotels,  347. 
House  of  Mr.  Spooner,  339. 

Indian  Hannts,  321. 

Indian  Hostility,  323. 

Indian  Ingcnnity,  324. 

Indians,  The,  323;  fifteen  killed,  323. 

Iron  Works,  343. 

Lawyers,  346. 

Library,  Tbo  Merrick,  346. 

Lodge  of  Masons,  347. 

Man,  wounded,  323. 
Marks'  Garrison,  326. 


id  booBtMi^ 


Marks,  MffB.,  326. 
MaMB,Mr.,kilM,»eL 
MaAer,  Inereaw,  384. 
Meating-Hoose,  aS-7, 33IL 
Mofder  of  three  Indians^ 

Kewall^  ComiMny,  338. 
mpoets  or  Kipmnes^ 

Old  Mnator-BoUsb  SSL 

Piutorate,  loug^  334. 
Philip,  324. 
Physklans,  S46. 
Potties,  FedertI,  Zih 
Principal  House,  323. 
Prominent  Men,  34ft. 
Pro^erity,  330. 

• 

Bstihaaa,  Political,  337. 
Bebellion,  The,  345;  Sdldien 

S4S-e. 
BendesTons,  323. 
Ba-planting,  32S. 

SuTages,  inriaible,  394^ 
Seoond  Church,  336. 
Self-gOTeming,  327. 
Shays'  Bebellion,  339. 
Angular  Seenes,  340. 
Steamhoat,  342. 

Third  Church,  336. 
Toryism,  339. 
Torrn  Meeting,  33L 
Treaty,  323. 


Unitarian  Society,  344 ;  Ministers  o^  344. 

Waite  Family,  338. 
Whitefield,  334. 
Wickaboag  Pond,  321. 
Willanl,  Maj.  Simon,  324-6. 
Wilson.  Maj.,  323. 
Wintbrop,  Gov.  John,  322. 
Woolcot,  John,  anecdote  ef,  329. 
^       Joseph,  326. 

NOBTU    BbOOKFI£IJ>. 

Adams,  Charles,  Jr.,  356. 

Appleton,  Hon.  William,  348. 
"  Rev.  Joseph,  347-a 

Avaun,  Kcv.  J.  M.,  352. 

Bams,  Capt.  Jonathan,  350. 
Batcbcller  House,  350,  354. 
Batcheller,  Ezra,  350. 
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Batcliellcr,  £.  &,  A.  H.,  354. 

"  Tyler,  350-1. 

Boots  ftod  Shoes,  350, 354. 
Bnsiness,  354. 

Catholic  Chnrch,  354. 
Churches,  Four,  356. 
Conway,  Kev.  John,  354. 
Cushiug,  Hev.  C,  D.  D.,  348, 353. 

Danforth,  Capt  Asa,  350. 
De  Btivoittc,  Rev.  G.  H.,  353. 
District  Society,  347. 

Edson,  Hiram,  360. 
Education,  354. 

Fanning,  343, 354-5. 
Forbes,  Bav.  Eli,  347. 

0.  A.  B.  Post,  356. 
Gilbert,  Capt  Daniel,  350. 
Growth  of  the  town,  351. 

Harwood,  Capt  Peter,  360. 
High  School,  354. 
Hird,  Rev.  J.  W.,  354. 
Houses,  x>oor,  349 ;  good,  35L 

Johnson,  William,  350. 

Kittredge,  Dr.  Jacob,  349. 

Lawyers,  356. 

Library,  The  Pastor's,  346^  356-7. 
Location,  pleasant,  356. 
Loom  and  wheel,  349. 

Meeting-House,  347, 849,  358. 
Methodist  Church,  853. 
Monument,  356. 

Odd  Fellows,  356. 

Patriotism  in  all  wars,  366). 
Physicians,  356. 
Population,  350. 
PubUc-spirited  Men,  866. 

Railroad,  357. 
Rebellion,  The,  856. 
Religious  Historyy  847. 

Savings  Bank,  856. 
Soell,  Kev.  Dr.  Thoma^  848^  850^ 
Society,  improved,  351. 
Soldiers  and  bounties^  356-6. 
Sons  of  Temperaaoe^  866. 


Uuiuu  Congregational  Society  and  Church 
formed,  353;  Meeting-house,  353 ;  Ministers 
of,  353. 

•J 
Walker,  Amasa,  356. 
Walker,  Freeman,  350. 
WaUli,  Rev.  Michael,  354. 
War,  Frcuch  and  Indian,  349. 
Ward,  Uiram,  350 ;  Oliver,  350. 

West  Brookreld. 

Against  the  Itebellion,  369-70. 
Ainsworth,  Thomas,  359. 

Barnes,  John,  863. 
Boots,  369. 
Bounties,  870. 
Business,  868. 
Butter,  86& 

Cemeteries,  371. 
Cheese,  368. 
Church  History,  369-7. 
Chnrch,  Ministers  of,  367. 

''       Covenant,  Extract  fiom,  366i. 
Clark,  Rev.  H.  W.,  368. 
Common,  The,  371. 
Corsets,  369. 

Dorcas  Society,  371. 
Dunham,  Rev.  Samuel,  863. 

Early  Wars,  359. 
Education  and  Schools,  866. 

Fales,  John  M.,  869. 
Female  Classical  Seminary,  868. 
Foot,  Rev.  Joseph,  866. 
Foster  Hill  an^  other  hilla,  %& 
Foster,  Hon.  Jedediah,  363. 

Game,  359. 

Half-Way  Covenant,  864. 
Harding,  Rev.  Elisha,  868. 
Hotels,  369. 

Iucoix>oration,  357. 

Library,  Public,  370. 
Lynda,  £.  B.,  371. 


Meeting-Honssa,  368-4»  867. 

Mcrriam  Family,  309. 

Methodist  Church,  368;  Ministenoi; 

Milk,  36a 

Ministiy  Laada,  864. 
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Kewtpapen^  9G0. 

Old  Squaw,  36L 

Fanonii,  Rev.  Joteph,  3G7. 
Pbelpe,  Rev.  Eliakim,  368. 
PhiUp,  339. 
Printing,  369. 
Comment  PexvooB,  376. 

QoabcNig  Valley,  358. 

Berolntiony  The,  363. 


SeMery,  Fine,  3S6L 
Singolnr  Shape  •fTowa,  asa 
8oldieni,37a 
Stone  Honae^  35& 

TaTera,  Old  Wait,  360. 
Toriee,3GS. 

Wait,  John,  360 ;  hU  brotben, 
Wanl,  Bev.  Ephraim,  36S. 
Whigs,  36S. 
Wickaboag  Lake,  sa 


TOWN  OP  CHARLTON. 


Aeieage,  384. 
Ante-ReTolntionarj,  375.  • 

Baptist  Cbnrch,  377. 
Bay-Path,  379. 
Beef  for  the  Army,  376. 
Blood,  Isaiah,  375. 
Boots  and  Shoes,  3S0. 
Boundaries,  37:2,  374. 

Campbell,  Bev.  Archibald,  377. 
CalTlnistic  CongregatioDai  Chorch  and  So- 
ciety, 377 ;  Ministers  of,  377. 
Charlton  Centre;  City;  Depot,  380. 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  375. 
Curtis,  Rev.  Caleb,  375,  377. 

Davis,  Jacob,  375 . 

Declaration  of  Independence,  375. 

District,  374. 

Dresser,  Harvey,  380-1. 

Farm  Products,  384. 

First  Congregational  Church  and  Society,  377. 

Gore,  The,  374. 

Green,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  378. 

Haven,  Rev.  John,  377. 
Height  of  Laud,  379. 
Hills,  379. 

Incorporation,  372. 
Indian  Hill,  aSl. 

Land,  strong  and  rich,  379. 
Larned,  Rev.  Erastus,  377. 
Lumber  Mills,  '360. 

Marcy,  Moses,  374. 

Mecting-House,  375-6. 

Methodist  Church,  First  in  Massachusetts,  378. 


Military  Discipline,  375. 

Korseville.  380. 

Morton,  Dr.  W.  G.  T.,  383. 

New  House  of  Wonhip,  377. 

Orcharding,  379. 

Petition,  373. 

Petitioners,  Names  ot,  378-3L 
Population,  384. 
Preaching,  376. 

Quimby,  Rev.  J.  P.,  379. 

Rebellion,  The,  Soldiers  and  Bonntiefs 
Representatives,  383. 
Snter,  Rev.  Dr.  3lartin,  383. 

Schools,  375,  381-2. 

Senators,  333. 

Size  of  the  District,  374. 

Situation,  272, 

Soldiers  in  tho  Revolution,  376. 

"        who  died  in  the  late  Tvar.  3c?2 
Statistics,  384. 
Stockwell,  George  A.,  372. 

Taxing  Xon-Residents,  379. 
Towne,  Gen.  Salem,  333. 
Town  Officers,  First,  374. 
Tucker,  Capt.  Jonathan,  375. 

Unitarians  and  Universalists,  377. 
Unitarian  Society,  First,  379. 

"  "        Ministers  of,  377. 

Villajrrs,  330. 
Voluntary  Principle,  377. 

Woolen  Mills.  330. 
Worship  of  Gotl,  372. 
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TOWN  OF  CLINTON. 


Agxioultiire,  408. 
Are*  and  Surface,  38S. 
Attendance  at  School,  385. 

Baptist  Church,  398. 

Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  393, 403. 

Bigelow,  Charles  B.,  404. 

<<       Emstos  B.,  385,  387, 401,  404, 406-0. 

«       H.  N.,  401-3,  407. 
Bigelow  Mechanics'  Institate,  395. 
Boundaries,  385. 

Bowers,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  M.,  398. 
Business  Prosperity,  39L 

Cemetery,  389. 

Check  to  Enterprise  by  the  War,  SDL 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  399 ;  Bectors 

0^399. 
Clinton  Banks,  405-6. 

^       Courant,  397. 

<<       Mill,  402. 

**      Weekly  Record,  397. 
Coach-Lace  Loom,  401. 
Common,  Tho,  400. 
Coulter,  William  J.,  397. 

Dame,  John  T.,  383. 
District  Court,  400. 

Ellam,  J.  W.,  897. 
Evening  Schools,  394. 

Fire  Department,  389, 400. 
First  Industries,  390. 
Forbes,  Franklin,  403,  407. 

Gas  Company,  404. 

Gibbs  Loom-Harness  and  Reed  Company,  405. 

Grammar  Schools,  394. 

High  School,  394 ;  Masters  o^  394. 
Horn-Combs,  405. 
Horticulture,  406. 
Houses  of  Worship,  396. 

Impulse  to  Growth,  388. 
Iron  Foundry,  406. 

Lancaster  Mills,  4QiM. 
Library,  Joint  Stock,  306. 


Library,  Public,  39G;  Room,  396;  Volumes,  3!6. 
Liglit  Gnnrd,  400. 
LumlierMill,  405. 
Lyceum  Association,  396. 

Machine  Shop,  405. 

Manufacturers,  401. 

Masons,  400. 

McthodUt  Church,  398 ;  ^linisters  of,  399. 

Moral  and  Religions  Culture,  897. 


Nashua  River,  385-6. 
Nowspapersy  397. 

Odd  Fellows,  400. 

Oiigin  of  Business,  387 ;  of  the  Town,  335. 

Orthodox  Church,  308 ;  Ministers  of,  398. 

Parkhurst,  W.  £.,  397. 
Patriotic  Feeling,  391. 
Ponds,  386. 
Population,  389-90. 
Public  Buildings,  389. 
Public  Pn>iicrty,  3r8. 

Quilt-Loom,  402. 

Railroads,  406. 

Resen'oir  Gave  Way,  392. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  399 ;  Pastors  of^ 

Schools,  393-4. 
Second  Advent  Church,  399. 
Serious  Disaster,  392. 
Situation  and  Latitude,  386. 
Societies,  Various,  400. 
Soldiers  and  Bounties,  39L 
Soldiers'  Monument,  401. 
Streams,  386-7. 
Swan,  C.  L.,  406. 

Tannery  and  Tanning,  39af,  406. 
Taxable  Lands,  387. 
Town  HaU,  390, 406. 

Unitarian  Society,  XK);  Pastors  o(  309. 

Waters,  Charles  H.,  404. 
Wire-Cloth  Company,  404. 


Aunt  Pkatt,  410. 

Ballon,  Hoaea,  413. 
Baptist  Chnrd^  41S. 
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Bonndariea,  408. 
Box  Company,  417. 
I'a  Fort»  41L 
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Earliest  Settlement,  409. 

FUx,400. 

Foster,  N ttiuuiiel,  409. 

Oftffield,  Bei^Jamiiiy  41(1 

«<       Mrs.,  411. 
Great  Frost,  417. 
Grout,  Hilkiah«  410. 

Hills  and  Valleys,  408. 

Horr,  George  W.,  406. 

Howe,  Caleb,  410 ;  Mrs.  Howe,  41L 

Incorporated,  406. 
Indians,  411. 

Johnson,  Stephen,  418. 

Keep,  Ber.  John,  414. 

lindsey,  Dr.  Marshall  L.,  417. 
Lodge  of  Good  Templan,  417. 

MannfiKtnres,  415. 
Meeting-Houses,  410,  417«  . 
Men  of  prominence,  419. 
Merritt,  Bct.  £.  W.,  414. 


Methodist  Choick,  4U. 


of  lasdhbUen^  dUL 


lOniflten  «i;  414. 


Orthodox  Choreh,  413; 
Oileia]s,41& 

Ptfm-Leaf  Hats,  416. 
Piano-Forte  Legi,  416. 
F^nlation,  417. 

Railroad,  417. 


Schools,  414. 
Shakerism,  414. 
Shays'  BebeUion,  4U-1S. 
Soldiers,  415-16. 
Spotted  Fever,  417. 
Stone,  Daniel,  419. 
Stone  Mill,  41& 

Town  Meeting,  first,  410. 

UniTeraalist  Sodet  j,  413  ;  Ministen  o^  411 

Wars:— The  BeTolntion;    War  of  1819-15; 

the  Bebcllion,  415. 
Wheeler's  Cave,  412. 


Ancient  Hotels,  422. 
Arrow-Heads,  421. 
Axe  Company,  429. 
Axes,  42a 


TOWN  OF  DOUGLAS. 

Geology,  420. 
Grants,  421. 


Band  of  Mnsio,  427. 

Bloody  Fight,  423. 

Bold  SpiriU  in  the  Bevolntion,  422. 

Boandaries,  420. 

Briggs,  Rer.  WnL  T.,  425. 

Catholic  Church,  426;  pastors  of,  426. 
Congregational  Church,   4*^4;    Ministers  of, 

423;  Second,  organized;  Ministers  of,  425. 
Continental  Money,  423. 

Delphos,  Rev.  A.,  4*26. 
Divisions,  4*20. 
Donglas,  Dr.  William,  420. 
Dow,  Rev.  W.  W.,  4'25. 

East  Donglas  Musical  Society,  427. 
Education,  4*26. 
Elevations,  420. 
Emerson,  Wm.  A.,  420. 

Face  of  the  Country,  420. 
Farming,  420. 


Holman,  Rot.  David,  425. 

Independence,  422. 

Jennison,  Samuel,  422. 

Library  Association,  427. 

Lodges,  427. 

Lyceums,  Clubs,  etc.,  427. 

Manufactures,  4S3. 

Meeting-Houses,  4i4-o. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Reformed  and  Wealeyan 

Churches ;  Ministers  of,  425. 
Mills,  429. 
Minute-Men,  422. 

Newspapers,  428. 
Nipmuc  Indians,  400. 
Notable  FamUics,  429. 

Patriotism  in  the  Rebellion,  424. 
Phipps,  Rev.  Wm.,  424. 
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PoDds,  420. 
Ptopolation,  421. 

Qnakers  or  Friends,  42S. 

Bight  of  Snffinge,  421. 


School  Fnnd,  420. 

"     Honscs,  427. 
Shays'  InsarrectioDy  423. 
Sho<ldy-Mill8,  429. 
Squadrons,  426. 
Stone,  Ber.  Isaac,  484. 


TOWN  OP  DUDLEY. 


Admissiona  to  the  Chnxch,  43A. 
Apples,  431. 
Area,  430. 

Baker,  Rev.  Zephaniah,  430. 
Bates,  Rer.  Dr.  Joshna,  435. 
Birds,  430. 
Boandaries,  430. 
Business,  440-1. 

Clergymen,  442. 

Congregational  Chnrch,  Ministers  of,  43S. 

Cows,  432. 

Diseases,  few,  432. 
Domestic  animals,  430-2. 
Dundee,  440. 

Early  Families,  43L 
Education,  437. 
Eliot,  BeT.  John,  43L 

Farm  products,  431. 
Fertility  of  land,  430. 
Hah,  430. 
Flora,  431. 
Forty-Foot  Wheel,  439. 

Gleason,  Bot.  Charles,  432. 
Gookin,  6cn.,  433. 
Great  Rogue,  442. 

Hancock,  CoL  Wm.,  438. 
High  School,  437. 
Howe,  Rov.  Perley,  435. 

Indians,  433-4;  intemperate,  434;  lost  their 
land,  434. 

Large  Faxpilies,  433. 
Lawyers,  441. 
Location,  430. 

Ifanners  snd  Morals,  433. 
Meeting-Housea,  43S^  436-7. 


Merino  Wool  Factory,  439. 
Methodists,  436;  Ministers,  437. 
Middlesex,  443. 
Moqua,  John,  Minister,  435. 

Nichols  Academy,  436-8. 
Nichols,  Amasa,  436. 
Nipmncs,  434. 

Officers  chosen,  432. 

Pegan  Trihe,  433. 
Perryville,  440. 
Physicians,  441. 
Politics,  442. 
Ponds,  430. 
Population,  430. 
Pmycr  and  Fasting,  432. 
Preceptors,  438. 

Bailwayfi,  431. 
Bainfall,  431. 
Battlcsnakes,  431. 
Boads,  431. 

Scenery,  admirable,  430. 
Schools,  441-2. 
Sheep,  432. 
Squaw  sachem,  433. 
Stevens  Linen  Works,  439. 

Teacher,  Joseph,  434. 
Tillers  of  the  Soil,  432. 
Town  Meeting,  first,  432. 
Tufts,  Hon.  George  H.,  43a 
TufU'  MlBa,  440. 

UnirersalistSi  436 ;  Pteaohen,  437. 

West  Dudley,  440. 

Wild  Animals,  430. 

Wild  Geese,  430. 

Williams,  Rot.  Abiel,  433, 436w 

Wolcott,  Ber.  W.,  436. 


Academy,  452, 464. 
Agricultnral  Sodetyi  460. 


TOWN  OP  FTTCHBURG. 


American  Rattan  Company,  480. 
Area  and  Boundaries,  444. 
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AiTPW-headi,  445b 
Atbrnynm,  459. 

BaUey,  Eben,  444 ;  G.  F.,  47a 
Banks,  492. 
Biographical,  494, 504. 
Board  of  Trade,  AGO. 
Bridges,  450,  463. 
Ballard,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  483. 
Burleigb  Rock-Drill,  4d7. 
Boainess  ill  Early  Times,  461-2.  * 
^        Increase  ot,  467. 

Catholic  Chapel,  459. 
"       Choreb,  459. 
Calvinistic  Orthodox  Chmch,  458. 
Chair  Business,  489. 
Chapel,  459. 
Charch  erected,  461. 
Chnrch  org^ized,  454. 
City  of  Fitchburg,  467. 
Coal  Indications,  445. 
Cotton  Gooils.  452-^. 
Coirden,  Thomas,  495. 
Crocker,  Alvah,  465,  499,  501. 

Dafly  Press,  AGX 

Dean  Hill,  455. 

Declaration  of  ludependence,  473. 

Drafts,  481. 

Dnck  Mill,  4i53. 

Education,  451-2. 

Efforts  to  Divide  the  Coonty,  477. 

Episcopal  Chnrch,  459. 

Families  in  17C4,  448. 
Farming,  4G7. 
Fitchbnrg  Gazette,  463. 

Kcveille,  464. 

Seiitinel,  464. 
Fitch,  John,  captured,  446. 
Fox,  Oliver,  407. 
Freewill  Baptists,  458. 

Garrisons,  443. . 
Government,  Self,  463. 
Grain  Business,  490. 

Incori>oratioa,  44S-9. 
Indian  Hunters.  445. 

"       Rai«ls,  446. 
Instructions  to  Delegate,  470. 
lusuianco  Companies,  493. 
Iron  Business,  4^4-5. 

Kimball,  Col.  J.  \V.,  450. 


« 


it 


Ladies'  Soldier^  Aid  Soeiety,  4«. 
Leail,  Fdwdcr  and  Flints,  471. 
Ubrary,  Public,  460. 
Loan  Aawcimtion,  493. 

Uann&ctnring  Pioneen,  488  ;  Capital,  49L 

Ifarnhall,  Jonas,  497. 

Maaouie  Lodges,  460. 

Mceting-Hooses,  453-6, 458. 

Memorial  to  the  Soldlea,  481. 

Mcttiln,  Preciens,  445. 

Mothoditt  Charcb,  45R. 

Hlea-Slate,  Gneiss  and  Granite,  444. 

Bliks,  Enscno  T.,  503-4. 

MUitarr,  493-4. 

KUU.482. 

Minister's  Salary,  475. 

IQnnte-Meii,  470-1. 

Money  and  SoLlicrs,  479. 

Monument,  Soldiers',  467. 

Xasbna  Eiver  and  other  Stremms,  445. 

<"        ''      a  Blessing,  482 ;  a  Njiiaa&oe,  456i 
Newspapers,  Extinct,  469. 

Officers  of  the  Town,  450. 
Old  Cemetery,  454. 
"    City,  455. 
Orthodox  Chnrch,  457. 

Page,  David,  447. 

Paper  Cnrrcney,  473-4. 

Paiter-maklng,  487-8. 

Payson,  Rev.  Phillips,  4(>4,  471-2. 

Philosophical  Society,  459. 
Physicians,  497. 
Political  Matters,  477. 
Population,  46d. 
Preaching,  4.53-4. 
Prices  Fixed,  474. 
Proposed  Xew  Town,  456. 
Putnam  Machine  Company,  485-6. 
Putnam,  Salem  W.,  501-3. 

Bailroads,  465. 

Rebellion,  The,  478 ;  Soldiers  raised,  430. 

Relief  Committee,  481. 

Relijjious  Dilferences,  457. 

Resistance  to  the  British  Ministry,  46^. 

Revolution,  Soldiers  in,  472. 

Roads,  461. 

RoUstone  and  other  Hills,  444. 

Congregational  Church,  4oD. 


(( 


School  Children,  453 ;  Districts,  451-2. 

Scytbcs,  457. 

Second  Adventists,  459. 
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Second  Congregntionnl  Cburcb,  459. 

Settlers.  First,  447-a 

Shays'  Hebcllion,  476. 

Snow,  C.  H.  B.,  482. 

Soil,  Good,  444. 

Soldiers  from  LiLDCostcTy  44G. 

Spring,  Rov  L.  W.,  459. 

Snrface,  444. 

Tea,  469. 

Temperance  Organizatioos,  460. 
Tburston,  licv.  Asa,  497-8. 
Torrey,  Ebenezer  and  Rofas,  498. 
Toxm  Meeting,  First,  450. 


Unitarian  Chnrcb,  457. 
Universalist  Cburch,  459. 
Upton,  Col.  Edwin,  479. 

Valuation  in  1771,  451 ;  ralnation,  468. 
Various  Societies,  459. 
Village  Baptist  Society,  458. 
Villages,  Tbe,  in  1835,  462. 

Water  Works,  466. 
Whitney,  Rer.  Peter,  453. 
Wood,  Nathaniel,  498 ;  Moses,  504. 
Woolen  Business,  483-4. 
Worcester  County  Courier,  463. 

Star,  463. 


c< 


tl 


Address  to  President  Jefferson,  506. 
Anti-Slavery,  522. 
Artificial  Ponds,  506. 

Bands  of  Music,  513. 

Banks,  510. 

Baptist  Church,  523. 

Bass-Viol,  521. 

Bounded,  505. 

Bounties,  516-17. 

Burying- Yard,  507. 

Business  Men,  Prominent,  509-10. 

Catholic  Cburch,  523. 
Cemeteries,  511. 
Chair  Business,  508. 
Common,  The,  507. 
Congregational  Church,  522. 
Cooperage,  507. 
Cost  of  the  War,  517. 
Crystal  Lake,  506. 

Education,  518. 
Llevntion  of  Land,  505. 
Evaugclical  Church,  522. 

Farming,  506. 

Fire  Companies,  512. 

First  Congregational  Church,  523. 

First  Settlers,  507. 

Gardner  News,  511. 
G.  A.  B.  Peat,  613. 

Herrick,  Rev.  Wm.  D.,  G05b 
Hey  wood,  Levi,  524. 
High  School,  51»-20. 
Hills.  506. 


TOWN  OF  GARDNER. 

Incorporation,  505. 


Lincoln,  Dr.  Nathan  S.,  524. 

''        Key.  L  S.,  522. 
Lodges,  51^13. 

Meeting-Houses,  507, 520-3. 
Men  of  Note,  524. 
Methodist  Church,  523. 
Military  Companies,  512. 
Minute-Men,  512. 
Musical  Association,  513. 

Osgood,  Rer.  Jonathan,  508, 522. 
Otter  Biver,  505-6. 

Parish  and  Town,  520. 
Political  Matters,  507. 
Population,  506, 50a 

Kailroads,  508. 
Bebellion,  The,  514-17. 
Roads,  511. 
Bough  and  HiUy,  605. 

School-Housea,  519. 
School  Squadrons,  518. 
Soldiers  in  the  Rebellion,  517. 

"        "      Revolution,  514. 
SUtistics  of  Bnsinesa,  509. 


Temperance  Cauae,  513-14. 
Town  Poor,  511. 

Unirersallst  Church,  583. 

Volunteera,  515-16. 

Watershed,  505. 
Wood,  Moeea,  584. 
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Against  tbo  Bebellioo,  533-& 

Bauka,  543. 

Baptbt  Chnrch,  533;  Seoond,  539. 
Bible,  its  history,  53d. 
Biographical,  54-1-5. 
Biscoe,  Bev.  Thomas  C,  538. 
BooDdarieii,  525. 
Brigham,  William,  533. 
BaryiDg-OroaDd,  58d. 

Cemeteries,  537. 

Cbarch  and  School,  538, 539. 

Church  of  Christ,  First,  539. 

Clocks,  543. 

Church  in  SaondersTille,  539.   * 

Cotton  Mills,  542-3. 

Cnrriers,  541. 

Eliot,  Ber.  John,  527. 

FamnmsTille,  537. 

Fire,  The,  534. 

Fire  Department,  533, 

Fisher  Mills,  542. 

Freewill  Baptists,  539. 

French  and  Indian  Wars,  530. 

G.  A.  R.  Post,  543. 
Oookin,  Mi^or  Daniel,  526. 
Grosrenor,  Daniel,  531,538. 

Hassanamisco,  526. 

High  School,  510-1. 

Hills,  52C. 

Howe,  Rev.  E.  Frank,  536. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  Aaron,  533. 

Incorporation,  529. 

Indians,  526,  530. 

Indian  Burying-Gronnd,  537 ;  Deed,  523. 

James  Printer,  527. 

Lawyers,  543. 
Leather,  541. 
Lcland,  Joseph.  500. 
Library,  533 ;  Public,  533-5. 
Lighting  the  Streets,  536. 
Linen  Mill,  542. 
Lodges,  543. 


ICmifiietum  of  LMUhor,  541. 
lfntiB|^HooM,  tm,  537-a. 
lUa  of  pvomineiiee^  544-6b 
liBiliodist  Cbueh,  538. 
IflU-PriTilsfM,  689. 
MiBiaten,  NuMS  o(  538-4^. 
Ifonnment  to  Soldiet%  634* 

.KstioDal  Centemiial,  696L 
Vew  Engisod  YiUage,  53GL 
Klpnracki  or  mpnata^  836. 

PaiTk,533. 

Ftfish  and  Town,  539. 

Fhytieiana,  643L 

Population,  536L 

Fkentice,  Ber.  Solonumy  538L 

Qaoen  Ann's  W«r,  630. 

Railway,  538. 

Reserves  for  Indians,  638. 

Revolutionary  War,  531 ;  Soldiers  in,  531. 

Rivers,  525-6. 

Roads,  52L 

Rock  Mill,  54L 

Roman  Catholics,  538. 

Saonderaville,  537. 
Scandlin,  Rev.  W.  O.,  534. 
School-Houses,  523,  540. 
Shays' Rehellion,  532. 
Soldien  in  the  late  War,  534. 
State  Senators,  544. 
Surface  and  Soil^  526. 

Tea  Qncstion,  531. 
Town  Map,  532. 

"      Poor  Farm,  533. 
Training  Field,  523. 


Unitarian  Chnrch,  539. 

Valuation.  536. 
Villages,  536. 

War  Debt,  532. 

"    of  ltil2-15,  532. 
Wheeler,  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  530. 
Windsor,  Rev.  John  H.,  535,  538. 
Woolen  Business,  5J2. 


Allen,  Dea.,  Rhymes  of,  543. 
Anti-RebcUion,  557. 


TOWN  OF  IIARDWICK. 


Baptist  Society  and  Church,  ^55. 
Bisbec,  Rev.  John,  555. 
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Boonties  to  Soldiers,  567. 
Brown,  Rot.  William  D.,  655. 
Bnrial-Place,  54a 
Bart,  Rot.  £.,  555. 
Butter,  515. 

Carpenter,  Dr.  Joel,  55L  t 

Carpenter,  Nathaniel^  549. 

Catholic  Chnroh,  55a 

Cheese,  &(i5. 

Church  organized,  549;   additions,  555;  di< 

Tided,  555. 
Constitution  Makers^  559-4. 

Education,  554. 

Farms,  good,  556. 
Farm  Products,  556.- 
First  improTed  lots,  548. 
French  and  Indian  WaiSi  551. 
Fnmace  erected,  548. 

Galleries,  550. 
OilbertTille,  555-e. 
Glazier,  Rot.  Joseph,  65& 
Goldsbuiy,  Rot.  John,  664^ 
Grant,  The,  54& 
Green,  Samuel,  547. 
Grist-MUl,  54a 

High  School,  554. 
Hill  Country,  54a 
Holt,  Rot.  Thomas,  565. 

In  the  ReTolution,  549. 

Lamb,  Joshua,  547. 
Lambstown,  547. 
Land  purchased,  547. 
Liberty,  spirit  of,  554. 
LongcTity,  55a 

Mandell,  Paul,  559-a 
Meeting-House,  548-9. 

"  Party,  666. 


Men  of  Money,  65a 
Merrick,  Rot.  John,  666. 
Methodist  Church,  55a 
Minister,  Pay  for,  54a 
Ministers,  Names  of,  66a 

New  Lights,  650. 

Officers  chosen,  649. 

''       Military,  55a 
Orthodox  Party,  55a 

Page,  Dea.  C,  549;  ReT.  Dr.  Lucius,  666; 

**     Nathaniel,  547. 
Pews,  550. 

Ponds  and  Brooks,  54a 
Population,  55a 
Prominent  Men,  557. 
Psalm-Booka,  55a 

Rebellion,  Hie  Shays,  554. 
Roads,  547. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  658. 
Buggies,  Benjamin,  552. 

"       Gen.  Timothy,  547, 660»a 

*'       Rot.  Timothy,  547-a 

Safford,  Challis,  551. 
Salary  of  Mr.  White,  549. 
Schools,  554. 
Separates,  550. 
Statistics  of  Edncation,  554. 
Steeple  built,  550. 

Town  Incorporated,  54a 
Town,  Votes  of,  in  the  War,  667. 
Tract  of  land  purchased,  647. 

Union  Church,  56a 
UniTersalists,  55a 

Ware  River,  547. 
Wesson,  Rot.  W.  B.,  66a 
Wombemesisecook,  547. 


Agriculture,  507. 

Aid  Society,  Soldiers',  6ea 

Baptist  Church,  563-4. 
Bear  HiU  Pond,  66L 
Beautiful  Scenery,  66a 
Boundary  and  situation,  66a 
Bounties,  56a 
Bromfield  School,  56a 
Bar jing*Plaoe,  COa 


TOWN  OF  HARVARD. 

Buying  a  Minister,  660. 

Church  formed,  669. 

Edncation,  56a 
Elders,  Baptist,  664. 
Emerson,  Rot.  Wm.,  66a 

Family  Names,  Old,  66a 
Farms,  567 ;  excellent,  567. 
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Fum  products,  667. 
Fbher,  Rev.  George,  666L 
Fmii-Treet,  567. 

Gardner,  Rer.  A.,  561. 
Garrisont,  561. 
GroeTeDor,  Ber.  £.,  560. 
Gnmey,  Rev.  John  H.,  566. 

Harraid,  Rev.  John,  558. 

Hell  Pond,  561.  t 

Hills,  5G0. 

Hovtee,  number  of,  567. 

Incorporation,  .'toS. 

Indian  Wars,  562. 

Indignation  against  the  British  llii^stiy,  563. 

Ireland,  Shadrack,  561-5. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Daniel,  560. 

Liberty  and  Union,  56a 

Meeting-Hoase,  553. . 
Mills,  paper,  iiG7. 
Mineral  indications,  560. 

Kashna  River,  561. 

Original  Lancaster,  5.^ 
Orthodox  Chorch,  pastors  o^  566. 


Piaker,  Elder  laaiah,  U.  B., 

Feeoliar  people,  56ow 

PoiBM  of  Mr.  Seeoomboi  560. 

Fteiii,5GL 

Fviider  tad  bidl,  562. 

BerohitlMiarj  VBtenma,  563^ 
Booiid,  Bar.  Daniel,  564. 


Ser.  Abishai,  561 ;  Rev.  Dr., 
School  Monef ,  661-9. 
Beeeombe,  Rev.  John,  560-60, 563. 
8halDei%66t 
8oU,567. 

Springs  and  brooks,  56L 
BtiU  River,  561, 563. 

Training  field,  568. 

Unitarian  Ministry,  566. 

Volnnteera,  568. 

War  of  the  Rebellion,  568. 
Wheeler,  Rev.  Joseph,  56a 
WilUrd,  Henry,  533.  5G0. 

Lemnol,  5G3. 

Lothcr,  359. 

Uai.  Simon,  563,  50. 

Neighborhood,  561. 

Rev.  John  B.,  569. 
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TOWN  OF  HOLDEN. 


Acreage,  570. 
Actiug  Pastors,  577. 
Anti-Rebellion,  573. 
Associations  and  Clabs,  582. 
Avery,  Rev.  Joseph,  575. 

Baptist  Church,  577. 

"       Ministers,  577. 
Bardwell,  Rev.  Dr.  H,  575. 
Boandnries,  570. 
Bullets  aud  iliuts,  572. 

Catholic  Church,  578. 
Census,  572. 
Churches,  574. 
Church  fund,  575. 
Cloth,  yards  of,  5S1. 

Damon,  Maj.  Isaac,  570-1. 

"        Rev.  Dr.  S.  C,  532. 

"        Samuel,  5S0. 
Davis,  Rev.  Joseph,  575. 


Earthquake,  581. 
Education,  578. 

Factories,  579-61. 
First  Settlers,  572. 

G.  A.  R.  Post,  574. 
Griffin,  Rev.  Thomas,  57a 

Hall,  Theron  E.,  574. 
Heard,  Thomas,  killeil,  573. 
Hills  and  valleys,  570-1. 
Holden  Rifle  Company,  573. 
Holder,  Samuel,  570. 

Incorporation,  570. 

Lovell,  Dea.  John,  580. 

Mack,  Miss  Sarah  ^L,  576. 
Manufactures,  579. 
Marshall,  Rev.  Thomas,  577. 


INDEX. 
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Mecting-HooKC,  574,  577. 
Men  ill  the  lato  War,  573. 
Military  affairs,  572. 

North  WorccRtcr,  570. 

Noted  Men  and  Women,  582-3. 

Orthodox  Ministers,  575. 
Oxrucrs  of  Mills,  570-60. 

Paine,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Pitt,  575-6. 
Railroad,  581. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers,  573. 
Rice,  Jonas,  572. 
Roads,  581. 


Salary  of  Minister,  575. 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  57d. 
Soldiers'  Monument,  574. 

''       Names  of,  574. 
Streams,  571-2. 
Sarface,  570. 

Tornado,  561. 
Town  Hall,  581-2. 

Villages,  571V-80. 

Wehh,  Capt.  George,  573. 
Welsh,  Rev.  Thomas,  57a 


Agriculture,  592. 
Anti-Rebellion,  588. 
Area,  584. 

Bears,  585. 

Beginnings,  583. 

Bellows,  Muzzy,  Woods,  587. 

Boot  and  Shoo  Buhiiiess,  504. 

Boundaries  and  Situation,  584. 

Brown,  Eleazar,  535. 

Canl-hoanl,  503. 
Cattle,  Hcrtls  of,  587. 
Church  formed,  588-9. 
Constitution,  State,  58a 
Coopers,  503. 
Copx>era8,  503. 

District,  580. 

Dwight,  Rev.  W.  E.,  50L 

Early  Settlers,  585,  587. 

Elevation,  C?4. 

Evangelical  Congregational  Society,  500. 

First  Congre<;ntional  (Unitarian)  Church,  5d0. 
First  Officers,  583. 

Gay,  Rev.  Samuel,  590. 
Green,  Israel,  C8o. 

High  School,  502. 
Hubbard,  Thomas,  586. 
Hunters,  565. 

Indians,  5A4. 

Kendall,  Rot.  David,  560-00. 


TOWN  OF  HUBBARDSTON. 

Lee,  Abner,  585. 
Loyalty,  58a 
Lumbering,  503. 


Mail  Route,  594. 
Meeting-Houses,  580. 501. 
Methodist  Church,  500-1. 
Mills,  592. 
Minute-Men,  59-1. 

Names  of  Orthodox  Ministers,  500. 
"        Unitarian         "        590, 
North-east  Quarter,  585. 

Owners,  Original,  584. 

Parker,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  588-0. 
Population,  566. 
Postmasters,  504. 
Post-Offlce,  590. 
Potash,  503. 

Salary  of  Minister,  589. 
Schools,  501-2. 

Soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  583. 
Spirit  in  the  Revolotion,  567. 

Tannery,  503. 
Tinware,  593. 

Waters,  584. 

Whitman,  Rer.  Joseph,  SOL 

Wild  beasts,  585. 

Willard,  fUimnel,  Jr.,  58S. 

Wolves,  686. 

Woo<l,  Capt  John,  566L 
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TOWN  OF  LANCASTER. 


Academy,  610. 
Acreage,  614. 
Aflftiiw,  Free.,  (>07. 
Adventistt,  SeveDth-Day,  618. 
Agrioaltore,  614. 
Area,  large,  596-7. 
Attack  in  five  placea,  600. 

Balk  and  Powder,  606. 

Bancroft,  George,  613. 

Banks,  614. 

Bartol,  Rer.  George  M.,  610. 

Beaatifal  Scenery,  507. 

Boanties,  609. 

Bridges  and  Goads,  61^13. 

Banker  Hill  Battle,  607. 

Canada  Expedition,  603. 
Cannon,  604. 
Captives,  GOO-1. 
Carnage,  awfal,  601. 
Carter,  James  G.,  610. 
Cemeteries,  614. 
Chnrch  formed,  593, 604. 
Clay  beds,  615. 
Caba,  Soldiers  in,  004. 

Destmction  of  the  Town,  509-600. 
DUtin^islied  Persons,  615. 
Dolefullcst  day,  GOO. 

Early  Settlers,  598 ;  intelligent,  60a 

Education,  603. 

Eighty  Men  enlisted  in  1777, 607. 

Elms,  615. 

Evangelical  Congregational  Cborch,  611. 

Families,  Names  of,  599. 

Fanners'  Club,  614. 

Farming,  G14. 

Foy,  Francis  B.,  613. 

First  Town  in  the  Connty,  591. 

Fish,  597. 

Fort  Dommer,  604. 

Fortified  Houses,  599. 

Freemen,  598. 

Gardner,  Rev.  A.,  killed,  603. 
Garrison  on  fire,  GOO. 
Garrisons  in  1704,  604. 
Gates,  Capt.  Thomas,  606^ 
George  Hill,  GOl. 
Godly  ^linistcr,  596. 
Good  Reading,  613. 


Grammar  Sehoal,  609. 
Gsaad  Carouse,  601. 

Haxrington,  Bar.  Tlmolhyi  6O61. 
HtU-homda,  6Da 
Heroes  of  Laneaster,  604. 
High  School,  612. 
Highways,  618. 
Historie  Fietiona,  608. 
Houghton,  Capt.  B.,  606. 
Hotok,614. 

i 

Incorporation,  S95-6. 

Inoreaso  of  people,  €97-6. 

Indians,  596. 

Indian  attack,  599. 

Indian  massacre  and  burning^  608-L  - 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  State,  619^ 

Intervales,  597. 

Iron  Bridges,  613. 

Killed,  Xumber  ot,  600. 
King  WiUiam's  War,  603. 

Ladies' Aid,  606. 

Lancaster  against  the  Rebellion,  607, 

'*         in  the  BorolntioQ,  606. 
Landscape,  615. 
Libraries,  613-14. 
Long  Pastorates,  605. 
Loose  Spirits,  596. 
Louiabnrg,  604. 

Manufactures,  614. 
Meeting-House,  603 
Memorial  Hall,  614.' 
Men  of  Ingenuity,  615. ' 
Minerals,  61.5. 
Ministers,  Orthodox,  611. 

Universalist,  61L 
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Kashaway,  596. 

Nashua  River,  597. . 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  611-18. 

New  Towns,  606. 

Normal  Institute,  010. 

Officers  of  Banks,  614. 
Offices,  Post,  614. 
Oldest  Town,  595. 

Packard,  Rer.  Charles^  611. 
Parker,  George  A.,  613. 
People  Killed,  604.     '• 
Philip,  King,  599.   - 
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noDdcr,  Burning  and  TortarOi  600-1. 
Prentice,  Eev.  John,  604-5. 
Ftcscott,  Jobn,  &96. 
Printing,  614. 

Railroads,  614. 

I^cad  and  Write,  Ability  to,  599. 
Bipo  fur  Independence,  606. 
Roman  Catholics,  612. 
Roper,  ^Irs.,  killed,  600. 
Rowlnndson,  Mrs.,  599-60(^. 

"  Rev.  Joseph,  596-9. 

Russell,  Prof.  Wm.,  618. 

Sabbath  Days,  Cheerful,  599. 

Sawyers  and  Biglo  captnred|  604. 

Schools,  603. 

Scars,  Rer.  E.  H.,  610. 

Sholan,  sachem,  596. 

Social  Life,  598. 

Steams,  Miss  Deborah,  613. 

Stebbins,  Rev.  li.  C,  610. 


Tuhauto  Purchase,  507. 
Tcacbcnt,  Distinguished,  610. 
Tbnycr,  Nathaniel,  613-14. 

"       Rev.  Dr.  N.,  COS,  610. 
Town  Officers  in  1831-5, 607. 

Unitarian  Views,  605. 
Universalist  Society,  610. 

Volunteers,  608. 

Washacum  Pond,  596. 
Washington,  President,  607. 
Welcome  to  new  Comers,  597. 
White,  Capt.  John,  G04. 
Whiting,  Rev.  John,  killed,  603. 
Whitney,  Abel,  601. 

<'  Miss  Mary,  613. 
Willard,  M^j.  Simon,  ^^ 
Wise  Men,  596. 

Toung  Men's  Christian  ABSOciation  in  1748, 606. 


TOWN  OF  LEICESTEE. 


Academy,  627-8. 
Agriculture,  63L 

Banks  and  officers,  632. 
Baptist  Churches,  623. 

"      Ministers,  Names  o^  684. 
Boundaries,  618. 
Business  Men,  631-2. 

Cedar  Swamps,  617. 
Church  formed,  620. 
Cogswell,  Capt  John  D.,  630. 
Company,  Military,  630. 
Conditions  of  purchase,  617. 
Conklin,  Rev.  B.,  622. 
Coolidgc,  Rev.  A.  EL,  623-4, 629. 

Denison,  Rev.  A.  C,  623. 

Dr.  Lamb's  **  Physical  Authors,''  619. 

Early  Residents,  618. 
Episcopal  Churcht  624. 
MinistcrSy  625. 


II 


Factories,  631-2. 

Farmers,  618. 

Foster,  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  623-1 

French  and  Indian  Wars,  628. 

Goddard,  Rev.  David,  621. 
Green,  Elder  Thomas,  MJ).,  623L 


Hall,  Memorial,  630-1. 
Height  of  Land,  618. 
Heroes  in  the  Revolution,  629. 
Hills  and  Valleys,  6ia 
Historians  and  Annalists,  616. 

Indian  Women,  617. 

Jews,  625-6. 

Lawton,  Dr.,  619. 

Library,  632. 

Lopez,  Aaron,  626. 

Lots  for  Ministry  and  Schools,  617. 

May,  Rev.  Samuel,  618, 625. 
Mechanics,  616. 
Meetiug-Honse,  619-20. 
Methodists,  625. 
Money  for  the  War,  630. 
Moore,  Rev.  Dr.,  622. 
Muencher,  Rev.  Joseph,  624. 


Kelson,  John,  Rev.  Dr., 
**      Mrs.  Dr.,  630. 

Oraskaso,  sachem,  617. 


Panoramic  Views,  618. 
Parsons,  Rev.  David,  02Q-8L 
Ponds,  6ia 
Porchasers  of  Territoryi  627. 


INDEX. 
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Qaakflr  Ifoeting-HoiiM,  6M. 
Qaakea  or  Frieoda,  634. 
«       Leading  Men,  6M. 

Sattletnaket,  628. 
Bebtllion,  Tht,  opposed,  630L 
Berolntionary  Spirit,  688. 
Roads,  619. 

Bdberti,  Ber.  Joeeph,  68L 
Cfttholict,  62&. 


SelMMis,  025-7. 
Settlement,  617. 
Bba^  Bebellion,  630. 
StKSwbory  Hill,  617. 

Tmritarj  boaght  of  Tndlani,  6161 


Town  lleeliBg,  Pint,  61& 

^     Oflloenclioeen,618-1SL 
Towtnid,  Indian  Name,  617. 
T^poope  in  1831-6^6301 

Unitniaa  Sodetj  aad  lOiriiten,  OB. 

YenetabU  Women,  638-8. 

War  Histoiy,  683-3L 
Waehbom,  CoL  Seth,  6S8-4I. 
^         Hon.  Emoiy,  617. 
Wolf-Pit,  619. 
WdlT«e,OU. 

<*  Ton  Fiaj,  and  111  Ftn^t,"  689L 
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